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carriers,  careful  money-lenders,  and  experienced  and  waiy 
traders.  The  minor  agricultural  tribes  are  the  Rijpdts/ 
Gujars,  Ardins  and  Awdns.  The  first  two  of  these  are  not  of 
much  account,  the  third  are  excellent  market-gardeners,  the 
fourth  are  extravagant  and  quarrelsome,  but  strenuous  agri- 
culturists and  strict  Muhammadans. 

6.     The  cultivated  area  is  no  less  than  729,000  acres, 
Agricuitura  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  the 

district  Fifteen  per  cent,  is  artificially  irrigated  from  wells. 
The  remainder  is  uuirrigated  at  present,  but  a  considerable 
acreage  will  probably  be  watered  shortly  from  the  Sirhind 
Canal.  The  total  crop  acreage  is  780,084,  so  that  about  5 1,000 
acres  per  annum  are  double-cropped.  The  whole  of  this 
double-cropped  land,  with  the  exception  of  about  8,000  acres, 
is  irrigated  from  ^ells.  Thus,  speaking  roughly,  it  may  be 
said  that  two  acres  of  well  land  give  rather  more  than  three 
acres  of  crops  in  the  year.  The  most  common  staples  are  wheat 
or  wheat  mixed  with  gram  in  the  rabi,  and  maize,  millets 
and  pulses  in  the  kharif ;  cotton  occupies  rather  less  than 
twenty  thousand  acres,  and  fodder  crops  are  grown  on  nearly 
seventy  thousand.  The  only  other  important  crop  is  sugar- 
cane, which  is  grown  on  1 3,267  acres,  of  which  nearly  three« 
quarters  are  in  the  Samrdla  Tahsil  and  almost  all  the  remain- 
der in  Lndhidna.  Practically  there  is  no  sugar  grown  at 
present  in  Jagraon,  although  the  Sirhind  Canal  will  soon  work 
a  change  in  this  respect.  The  most  usual  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  the  two-year  course  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
Punjab.  But  on  the  low  land  of  the  Bet,  along  the  sandy 
ridge  which  borders  the  upland,  in  tracts  where  sugar  is 
grown,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  this  course  is  variously  modified 
to  suit  the  local  and  other  conditions  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
Walker  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  whole  district — concise  and  yet  full  of  matter. 

7.     It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  fiscal  history  of  the 
Fiacai  history.  district  before  1850  when  the  first  regu- 

lar settlement  was  commenced.  This  settlement  was  completed 
in  1853,  and  the  assessment  as  finally  sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioner  (Mr.  Barnes)  amounted  to  Rs.  9,58,781,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction  fell  at  the  average  rate  of 
!Re.  1-6-8  per  acre  cultivated.  This  settlement  was  supposed 
to  be  moderate  in  Ludhidna  and  Samr^Ia,  but  rather  severe  in 
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No.  110,  dated  Lahore,  4th  February  lft86.  ' 

From— J.  Wilson,  Esquire^  OflEg.  Senior  Secretary  to  Financial  CommlBsioner,  Punjab^ 
To— The  Offg.  Janior  Secretary  to  Uoyernment,  Pud  jab. 

I  AM  directed  to  submit  herewith,  for  the  orders  of  Gov- 
Lfeutenant-Coionei  K.  G.  eminent,  the  Final  Report  of  the  Revised 
*^'       Regular    Settlement   of   the  Ludhidna 

Re*  ort^of^Ludhilna  "  "  *"     District  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon  Walker, 
por  o    u   1  na.  ThiB  Settlement  was  entirely   conducted" 

under  the  control  of  the  Comraissioaer  of  Settlements  and 
Agriculture,  and  it  has  therefore  been  judged  unnecessary  to 
ask  for  a  review  of  it  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division. 

2.  The  nucleus  of  the  district  was  formed  in  1835  by  the 
Formation  of  the  district,     escheat  of  about  80  Jind  villages  on  the 

death  of  R&ja  Sangat  Singh  without  lineal  heirs.  With  small 
exceptions  the  whole  of  the  remaining  district  area  consists 
either  of  the  possessions  of  the  Lahore  Darbdr  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej  which  were  annexed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  First  Sikh  War,  or  of  the  territories  of  minor  Chiefs, 
openly  or  secretly  hostile  to  the  protecting  power,  which  were 
confiscated  after  that  war  had  been  concluded. 

3.  As  at  present  constituted  the  district  consists  of  an 
Situatiott  and   physical     oblong  block  of  coutitry  on    the  south 

^  ^  bank  of  the  river  Sutlej  between    the 

JuUundur  District  and  Native  States.  In  addition  to  this  there 
are  a  few  detached  villages  or  groups  of  villages  lying  further 
to  ihe  south  entirely  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  various 
Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continuity  of  the 
main  block  of  the  district  by  the  river  is  broken  by  the 
intrusion  of  isolated  Native  villages  and  by  a  deep  indentation 
of  Native  territoify.  in  the  region  which  lies  north-east  of 
Malaudh.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  district  has  no  striking 
physical  features.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  low  ground  along 
the  edge  of  the  river  which  passes  across  a  sandy  ridge  or 
bank  of  no  great  height  into  the  ordinary  plain  country 
beyond.  The  area  of  the  whole  tract  is  only  1,378  square 
miles,  so  that  in  point  of  size  the  district  is  one  of  the  smallest 
in  the  Punjab.  But  the  soil  is  fertile  and  closely  cultivated 
with  valuable  crops,  the  population  is  dense,  and  the  annual 
land  revenue  more  than  eleven  lakhs  of  rupees,. 
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4.  The  means  of  communication  are  unusually  good. 
Commnnicfttions     and     There  are    126  milcs  of  metalled  road 

besides  numerous  good  roads  which  are 
not  metalled.  The  Sindh,  Punjah  and  Delhi  Railway  crosses 
the  district  from  south-east  to  north,  and  has  several  stations, 
including  a  very  important  one  at  LudhiAnacity.  A  new  line 
is  also  projected  to  join  Ludhidna  with  Ferozepore  and  both 
with  Karachi.  The  river  Sutlej  runs  along  the  whole 
northern  front  of  the  district  with  thirteen  ferries  and  a  Rail- 
way bridge  at  Phillour,  And  the  Sirhind  Canal  which  passes 
through  every  tahsil  is  navigable  for  boats  from  Rtipar  to 
Perozepore.  The  district  is  also  well  supplied  with  markets. 
Ludhidna  itself  is  the  second  commercial  city  of  the  Cis-Sutlej 
territory,  and  has  a  large  and  growing  traide  in  cotton,  wool, 
cloth,  grain  and  seeds.  Minor  country  towns  of  good  trt^de 
are  Jagraon^  Raekot^  Mdchiw^ra  and  Khanna.  There  is  in 
short  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all  sorts  of  'agricultural 
produce,  and  many  of  the  peasantry  are  as  keea  in  trade  as  in 
agriculture, 

5.  The  total  population  of  the  district  as  given  by  the 
Popaiatian.  ccnsus  of  1881  is  618,835   soula     Mr. 

Walker  calculates  that  the  population  properly  called  urban  is 
not  more  than  60,000,  leaving  558,835  souls  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  upon  agriculture.  The  cultivated  area 
is  729,000  acres,  and  there  are  thus  1  *3  acres  cultivated  per 
head  of  agricultural  population.  In  particular  parts  of  the 
district,  however,  such  as  the  Ludhi&na  Pawddh  and  the 
Upper  Dhaia  of  Samrdia,  there  is  barely  one  acre  of  cultiva-^ 
tion  per  head.  The  holdings  of  the  land -owners  are  larger 
than  these  fio[ures  might  suggest  Mr.  Walker  calculates  that 
every  single  Khewatdb&r  has  on  the  average  in  his  own  cultiva-> 
tion  6  acres  in  Samrdla  and  Ludhidna  and  8  acres  in  Jagraon. 
By  far  the  most  important  tribe  in  the  district  are  the  Jats, 
who  number  222,66$  souls,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
rural  population.  About  one-tenth  of  them  are  Muhammadan 
and  the  rest  Hindu  or  Sikh.  As  usual  the  Muhammadans 
are  inferior  to  their  brethren,  although  both  classes  are  of  an 
excellent  type.  Indeed  the  Hindu  Jats  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  or  Jangal  country  are  rightly  described  by  the 
Settlement  Officer  as  some  of  the  finest  peasantry  in  India. 
Skilled  and   laborious  agriculturists,    they  are  also  energetic 
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carriers,  careful  money-lenders,  and  experienced  and  waiy 
traders.  The  minor  agricultural  tribes  are  the  Rijpdts, 
Gujars,  Ardins  and  Awdns.  The  first  two  of  these  are  not  of 
much  account,  the  third  are  excellent  market-gardeners,  the 
fourth  are  extravagant  and  quarrelsome,  but  strenuous  agri- 
culturists and  strict  Muhammadans. 

6.     The  cultivated  area  Ls  no  less  than  729,000  acres, 
Agricuitura  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  the 

district  Fifteen  per  cent,  is  artificially  irrigated  from  wells. 
The  remainder  is  uuirrigated  at  present,  but  a  considerable 
acreage  will  probably  be  watered  shortly  from  the  Sirhind 
Canal.  The  total  crop  acreage  is  780,084,  so  that  about  5 1,000 
acres  per  annum  are  double-cropped.  The  whole  of  this 
double-cropped  land,  with  the  exception  of  about  8,000  acres, 
is  irrigated  from  ^ells.  Thus,  speaking  roughly,  it  may  be 
said  that  two  acres  of  well  land  give  rather  more  than  three 
acres  of  crops  in  the  year.  The  most  common  staples  are  wheat 
or  wheat  mixed  with  gram  in  the  rabi,  and  maize,  millets 
and  pulses  in  the  kharif ;  cotton  occupies  rather  less  than 
twenty  thousand  acres,  and  fodder  crops  are  grown  on  nearly 
seventy  thousand.  The  only  other  important  crop  is  sugar- 
cane, which  is  grown  on  1 3,267  acres,  of  which  nearly  three- 
quarters  are  in  the  Samrdla  Tahsil  and  almost  all  the  remain- 
der in  Lndhidna.  Practically  there  is  no  sugar  grown  at 
present  in  Jagraon,  although  the  Sirhind  Canal  will  soon  work 
a  change  in  this  respect.  The  most  usual  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  the  two-year  course  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
Punjab.  But  on  the  low  land  of  the  Bet,  along  the  sandy 
ridge  which  borders  the  upland,  in  tracts  where  sugar  is 
grown,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  this  course  is  variously  modified 
to  suit  the  local  and  other  conditions  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
Walker  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  whole  district — concise  and  yet  full  of  matter. 

7.     It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  fiscal  history  of  the 
Fiscal  history.  district  boforc  1850  wheu  the  first  regu- 

lar settlement  was  commenced.  This  settlement  was  completed 
in  1853,  and  the  assessment  as  finally  sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioner  (Mr.  Barnes)  amounted  to  Rs.  9,58,781,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction  fell  at  the  average  rate  of 
!Re.  1-6-8  per  acre  cultivated.  This  settlement  was  supposed 
to  be  moderate  in  Ludhidna  and  Samr^Ia,  but  rather  severe  in 
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whole  circle  (Us.  289 15 4)  gives  an  increase  of  8  per  cent, 
-with  an  average  incidence  of  Ke.  1-2-0  against  the  former 
incidence  of  Ke.  1  per  cultivated  acre. 

In  the  Lower  Dhaia   Circle   of  Tahsll   Ludhidna  also 
T.  ««,  X   ,*.       some  of  the  alluvial  Bet  lands  have  been 

ParagrapliB  261  to  264.         .      i    j     i  i     i         •        x        mi  i        • 

included  as  belonging  to  villages  having 
part  of  their  area  on  the  sandy  high  land  or  Dhaia  proper. 
In  the  Bet  portion  of  the  circle  cultivation  had  increased  by 
12  per  cent,  and  irrigation  had  more  than  doubled,  the 
irrigated  area  being  now  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  character  of  the  irrigation  had  also  improved. 
In  the  Dhaia  portion  cultivation  had  only  increased  by  2 
percent,  and  irrigation  had  decreased  by  6  per  cent,  and  now 
comprise  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area.  "With  the 
exception  of  a  few  thriftless  villages  the  tract  is  well  off, 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  the  sandy  Dhaia  lands  are  poor, 
on  the  other  the  villages  are  favourably  situated  as  regards 
markets  for  their  produce.  The  rates  adopted  compare  as 
follows  with  those  of  last  settlement,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  assessment  of  last  settlement  was  20  per  cent. 
below  rates  : — 


Be  VENUE  Rate  per 

OF  SOIL. 

ACRB. 

Class 

• 

■ 

Of  last 
settlement 

Of  this 
settlement. 

Bs.  A. 

P. 

Rs.  A.  P. 

Bet  Cb&hi 

2  11 

0 

S  12     0 

„   Dofasli 

2'    2 

6 

2    4     0 

„   Ekfasli 

1     4 

6 

14    0 

Dhaia  Ch^i  Niai 

S     9 

0 

3    8     0 

„    ,  '„     Khdlis 

2     7 

0 

2    8     0 

,,    Bansli    ... 

1    2 

0 

12    0 

,)    Bhur      ... 

0  U 

0 

0  12    0 

I  he  Settlement  Officer  was  instructed  to  assess  slightly  above 
these  rates,  so  as  to  give  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
former  assessment,  and   the    new  assessment   (Rs.   80,100) 
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No.  110,  dated  Lahore,  4th  February  1886. 

From— J.  Wilson,  Esquire^  Offg.  Senior  Secretary  to  Financial  Commissioner,  Punjal), 
To— The  Oflg.  Jnnior  Secretary  to  Uovernmcnt,  Punjab. 

I  AM  directed  to  submit  herewith,  for  the  orders  of  Gov- 
Lieutenant-Coionei  K.  G.  eminent,  the  Final  Report  of  the  Revised 
*^'       Regular    Settlement   of  the  Ludhidna 

Re^ orro^Ludhiina  "  ^  "  *"     District  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon  Walker, 
por  0    u   1  na.  ^^^.^  settlement  was  entirely   conductecf 

under  the  control  of  the  Comraissioaer  of  Settlements  and 
Agriculture,  and  it  has  therefore  been  judged  unnecessary  to 
ask  for  a  review  of  it  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Divisian. 

2.  The  nucleus  of  the  district  was  formed  in  1835  by  the 
Formation  of  the  district,     eschoat  of  about  80  Jind  villages  on  the 

death  of  Rdja  Sangat  Singh  without  lineal  heirs.  With  small 
exceptions  the  whole  of  the  remaining  district  area  consists 
either  of  the  possessions  of  the  Lahore  Darbdr  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej  which  were  annexed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  First  Sikh  War,  or  of  the  territories  of  minor  Chiefs, 
openly  or  secretly  hostile  to  the  protecting  power,  which  were 
confiscated  after  chat  war  had  been  concluded. 

3.  As  at  present  constituted  the  district  consists  of  an 
Situation  and   physical     oblong  block  of  country  on     the  south 

^  "     ''  bank  of  the  river  Sutlej  between     the 

Jullundur  District  and  Native  States.  In  addition  to  this  there 
are  a  few  detached  villages  or  groups  of  villages  lying  further 
to  ihe  south  entirely  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  various 
Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continuity  of  the 
main  block  of  the  district  by  the  river  is  broken  by  the 
intrusion  of  isolated  Native  villages  and  by  a  deep  indentation 
of  Native  territory,  in  the  region  which  lies  north-east  of 
Malaudh.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  district  has  no  striking 
physical  features.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  low  ground  along 
the  edge  of  the  river  which  passes  across  a  sandy  ridge  or 
bank  of  no  great  height  into  the  ordinary  plain  country 
•beyond.  The  area  of  the  whole  tract  is  only  1,378  square 
miles,  so  that  in  point  of  size  the  district  is  one  of  the  smallest 
m  the  Punjab.  But  the  soil  is  fertile  and  closely  cultivated 
with  valuable  crops,  the  population  is  dense,  and  the  annual 
land  revenue  more  than  eleven  lakhs  of  rupees.. 
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4.  The  means  of  communication  are  unusually  good. 
Communications     and     There  are    125  miles  of  metalled  road 

besides  numerous  good  roads  which  are 
not  metalled.  The  Sindh,  Punjab  and  ]3elhi  Railway  crosses 
the  district  from  south-east  to  north,  and  has  several  stations, 
including  a  very  important  one  at  LudhiAnacity.  A  new  line 
is  also  projected  to  join  Ludbidna  with  Ferozepore  and  both 
with  Kariichi.  The  river  Sutlej  runs  along  the  whole 
northern  front  of  the  district  with  thirteen  ferries  and  a  Kail- 
way  bridge  at  Phillour.  And  the  Sirhmd  Canal  which  passes 
through  every  tahsfl  is  navigable  for  boats  from  Rdpar  to 
Ferozepore.  The  district  is  also  well  supplied  with  markets. 
Ludbidna  itself  is  the  second  commercial  city  of  the  Cis-Sutlej 
territory,  and  has  a  large  and  growing  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
cloth,  grain  and  seeds.  Minor  country  towns  of  good  trt^de 
are  Jagraon^  Raekot,  Mdchiwdra  and  Khanna.  There  is  in 
short  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all  sorts  of  lagricultural 
produce,  and  many  of  the  peasantry  are  as  keeu  in  trade  as  in 
agriculture. 

5.  The  total  population  of  the  district  as  given  by  the 
Population.  census  of  1881  is  618,835   soula     Mr. 

Walker  calculates  that  the  population  properly  called  urban  is 
not  more  than  60,000,  leaving  558,835  souls  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  upon  agriculture.  The  cultivated  area 
is  729,000  acres,  and  there  are  thus  1  '3  acres  cultivated  per 
head  of  agricultural  population.  In  particular  parts  of  the 
district,  however,  such  as  the  Ludbidna  Pawddh  and  the 
Upper  Dhaia  of  Samrdla,  there  is  barely  one  acre  of  cultiva^ 
tion  per  head.  The  holdings  of  the  land-owners  are  larger 
than  these  figures  might  suggest  Mr.  Walker  calculates  that 
every  single  Khewatddr  has  on  the  average  in  his  own  cultiva** 
tion  6  acres  in  Samrdla  and  Ludbidna  and  8  acres  in  Jagraon. 
By  far  the  most  important  tribe  in  the  district  are  the  Jats, 
who  number  222,665  souls,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  wbole 
rural  population.  About  one-tenth  of  them  are  Muhammadan 
and  the  rest  Hindu  or  Sikh.  As  usual  the  Mubammadans 
are  inferior  to  their  brethren,  although  both  classes  are  of  an 
excellent  type.  Indeed  the  Hindu  Jats  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  or  Jangal  country  are  rightly  described  by  the 
Settlement  Officer  as  some  of  the  finest  peasantry  in  India. 
Skilled  and   laborious  agriculturists,   they  are  also  energetic 
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carriers,  careful  money-lenders,  and  experienced  and  warjr 
traders.  The  minor  agricultural  tribes  are  the  Eldjptits, 
Gdjars,  Ardins  and  Awdns.  The  first  two  of  these  are  not  of 
much  account,  the  third  are  excellent  market-gardeners,  the 
fourth  are  extravagant  and  quarrelsome,  but  strenuous  agri- 
culturists and  strict  Muhammadans. 

6.     The  cultivated  area  is  no  less  than  729,000  acres, 
Agricuitura  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  the 

district       Fifteen  per  cent,  is  artificially  irrigated  from  wells. 
The  remainder  is  uuirrigated    at   present,  but  a  considerable 
acreage  will  probably  be  watered  shortly  from  the  Sirhind 
Canal.    The  total  crop  acreage  is  780,084,  so  that  about  5 1,000 
acres   per  annum  are  double-cropped.     The  whole  of  this 
double-cropped  land,  with  the  exception  of  about  8,000  acres, 
is  irrigated  from  \vells.     Thus,  speaking  roughly,  it  may  be 
said  that  two  acres  of  well  land  give  rather  more  than  three* 
acres  of  crops  in  the  year.     The  most  common  staples  are  wheat 
or  wheat  mixed  with  gram  in   the  rabi,  and  maize,  milleta 
and   pulses  in  the  kharif ;  cotton  occupies   rather  less  than 
twenty  thousand  acres,  and  fodder  crops  are  grown  on  nearly 
seventy  thousand.     The  only  other  important  crop  is  sugar- 
cane, which  is  grown  on  1 3,267  acres,  of  which  nearly  three- 
quarters  are  in  the  Samrdla  Tahsil  and  almost  all  the  remain- 
der in  Ludhi&na.     Practically   there  is  no   sugar  grown  at 
present  in  Jagraon,  although  the  Sirhind  Canal  will  soon  work 
a  change  in   this  respect.     The  most  usual  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  the  two-year  course  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
Punjab.     But  on  the  low  land  of  the  Bet,   along  the  sandy 
ridge   which  borders   the   upland,  in  tracts  where  sugar  is 
grown,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  this  course  is  variously  modified 
to  suit  the  local  and  other  conditions  of  cultivation.     Mr. 
Walker  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  whole  district — concise  and  yet  full  of  matter. 

7.     It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  fiscal  history  of  the 
Fiacai  hiatory.  district  before  1850  when  the  first  regu- 

lar settlement  was  commenced.  This  settlement  was  completed 
in  1853,  and  the  assessment  as  finally  sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioner  (Mr.  Barnes)  amounted  to  Rs.  9,58,781,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction  fell  at  the  average  rate  of 
!Re.  1-6-8  per  acre  cultivated.  This  settlement  was  supposed 
to  be  moderate  in  Ludhi4na  and  Samrdla,  but  rather  severe  in 
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The  increase  of  oultivation  was  12  per  cent  and  of  irrigation 
13  per  cent.  I  8  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  being  now 
irrigated  by  wells.  The  new  assessment  (Rs  2,01,415)  gave 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent.,  and  the  average  incidence  is 
Be.  1-5-0  per  acre  against  the  former  incidence  of  Re.  1-3-0. 

A  comparison  may  be  made  between  these  npland  tracts 
of  the  Ludhidna  District  and  the  corresponding  upland  parts 
of  the  Nawashahr,  Fhillour  and  Nakodar  Tahsils  of  the 
Jullundur  District  to  the  north  which  have  been  recently  set- 
tled. In  those  tahsils  the  soil  is  on  the  whole  better  and 
moister,  the  rainfall  more  abundant,  and  the  spring  level  nearer 
the  surface  than  in  the  corresponding  traot  of  Ludhi&na,  and 
the  revenue  rates  adopted  are  correspondingly  higher^  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement :— 
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Paragraphs  282  to  287. 


TKe  Jangal  Circle  of  Tahsil  LudhUna  eonflists  chiefiy  of 

detached  portious  of  British  territory 
surrounded  by  Native  States^  and  the 
fates  cannot  well  be  compared  with  those  of  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. There  is  almost  no  irrigation  owing  to  the  great  depth 
to  water.  Cultivation  has  increased  by  18  percent,  and  popu-^ 
lation  by  41  per  cent,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  is  ex* 
ceptionally  prosperous.  The  improvement  of  communications 
and  consequent  rise  of  prices  is  even  more  marked  here  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  district.  The  rates  sanctioned  compare  as 
follows  with  those  of  last  settlement:  — 
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Bettlement. 
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but  the  assessment  actually  imposed  at  last  settlement  was 
much  below  that  given  by  the  sanctioned  rates.  At  this  set- 
tlement also,  while  the  above  rates  would  have  given  an 
increase  of  39  per  cent.,  the  actual  enhancement  was  res- 
tricted to  33  per  cent.,  and  the  average  incidence  per  culti- 
vated acre  is  now  Re.  O-LO-8  against  the  former  incidence  of 
Re,  0-8-11. 

13.     It  is  difficult  in  a  brief  review  such  as  the  present 

Qenemi  resiarkf  aa  the    to  do  justico  to  the  many  circumstauces 

■masne&t.  which  influenced  the  Settlement  Officer 

in  filing   individual    rates ;  but  the  Financial  Commissioner 

trusts  that  the  above  remarks  will  sufficiently  show  that  the 
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asses&metit  as  a  whole  and  in  its  principal  details  was  made 
with  due  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  Government,  and 
that  it  now  deserves  final  approval.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  rates  and 
results  of  the  previous  settlement.  In  almost  all  instances 
tho  rates  are  little  changed,  and  the  gross  increases  taken  re- 
present a  very  moderate  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  the  com- 
bined results  of  increased  cultivation  and  increased  prices* 
Colonel  Wace  has  recently  marched  through  the  district  and 
filaw  nothing  which  leads  him  to  think  that  the  people  after 
three  years'  experience  of  the  new  assessments  are  otherwise 
than  .well  sati8fie4  with  their  moderation.  He  also  believes 
that  the  respective  merits  of  the  several  villages  have  been 
appreciated  in  a  manner  which  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
persons  concerned,  and  inside  each  village  the  distribution 
on  holdings  also  has  been  very  carefully  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  and  present  wishes  of  the  owners. 

14.  The  experience  of  the  past  forty  years  appears  to 
„      .,  ,      ^      ^,        show    that    the  district  as  a  whole  is 

Sficiirity  from  droaght.  n  •  i  #  i  i  l  i 

fairly  secure  from  drought  severe  enough 
to  call  at  any  time  for  measures  of  general  relief.  Even  the 
outlying  villages  -of  the  Jangal  tract,  with  their  compara* 
tively  small  rainfall,  are  now  practically  secured  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  irrigation  from  the  Sirhind  Canal.  The  accounts 
given  in  paragraph  1 23  of  the  report  uf  the  effects  of  pro- 
tracted drought  upon  the  different  parts  of  the,  district  will 
be  a  useful  guide  to  the  District  Officer  in  determining  whe- 
ther in  exceptional  cases  it  is  necessary  to  act  upon  the  gen^ 
ral  instructions  regarding  suspension  of  revenue  in  bad  sea- 
sons. 

1 5.  The  remainiDg  matters  connected  with  the  settle- 
,..         ,,  ment  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of. 

The  new  system  of  alluvion  and  diluvion 
enquiry  now  introduced  is  described  on  pages  268-9  of  the 
present  report.  Practically  the  chak  system  has  been  main* 
tained,  but  provision  has  been  made  for  alterations  in  the 
chak  boundaries.  Within  the  chak  all  culturable  waste  and 
new  cultivation  will  be  assessed  at  acreage  rates  fixed  before-, 
hand,  which  in  the  case  of  cultivation  begin  low  and  grow  to 
their  maximum  in  four  years.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wace 
thinks  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  raising  of  the  rates 
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had  been  left  to  depend  on  the  cultivation  of  the  superior 
crops,  as  has  been  arranged  for  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sut- 
lej  in  JuUundur  and  Hoshidrpur.  The  Financial  Commis- 
sioner also  trusts  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  will  pay 
constant  attention  to  the  remarks  as  to  the  Patwdri  agency 
at  page  267  of  the  present  report.  Few  things  are  more 
injurious  to  the  proper  revenud  administration  of  a  district 
than  the  formation  of  strong  cliques  and  family  circles  among 
the  Patwdris  and  Krlniingos.  Money-lending  and  trading 
Patwdris  are  equally  objectionable  and  should  be  repressed 
with  some  vigour. 

16.     The  sanction  of  Government   is  bow   required  for 
^^  .  3  the  new  assessment  and  cesses  and  for 

Orders  reomiea.  . .  ^       r      -    t  ,  mi 

the  new  record  of  rights.  Ihe  cesses 
are  enumerated  at  pao^e  253  of  the  present  report  and  amount 
to  Rs.  18-15-4  per  cent,  on  the  land  revenue.  Out  of  this 
Hs.  10-13-4  percent,  is  the  local  rate  assessed  under  Act 
XX  of  1883,  and  therefore  requires  no  further  order.  The 
remaining  amount  of  Rs.  8-2  0  percent,  is  for  payment  of  the 
Lambarddri  and  Patwdri  services.  The  Financial  Commis- 
sioner considers  that  the  Patwdri  cess  has  been  assessed  too 
low,  the  rate  being  only  Rs.  3-2-0  per  cent.  The  result  is 
shown  in  the  rates  of  the  Patwdrfa'  pay  (see  page  266),  which 
in  no  ease  exceed  Rs.  12  per  month,  and  average  little  more 
than  Rs.  9.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  low  rates  of  pay 
can  be  maintained,  and  I  am  therefore  to  recommend  that  in 
sanctioning  the  settlement  it  be  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
rate  of  the  Patwdri  cess  will  be  raised  as  may  hereafter  be 
found  necessary.  He  will  address  Government  on  this  subject 
very  shortly.  As  to  the  term  of  settlement  the  new  assess- 
ments were  given  out  for  thirty  years,  and  the  same  period 
has  been  fixed  in  JuUundur  and  Hoshidrpur.  Th^re  appears 
to  be  no  necessity  for  any  longer  sanction.  Mr.  Walker  in- 
p         ,  deed  reconamends    a  sanction  for  fifty 

years  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  little 
room  for  expansion  of  cultivation,  while  the  rise  in  prices  has 
been  discounted  in  the  new  assessment.  The  Financial  Com- 
m  ssioner  is  not  in  favour  of  sanctioning  the  assessment  for 
a /longer  period  than  thirty  years.  The  condition  of  the  allu- 
vial tracts  of  the  Sutlej  is  liable  to  considerable  change. 
And  as  regards  both  these  tracts  and  the  adjoining  sandy  up* 
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lands  (described  in  the  report  as  Lower  Dbaia)  LieutenanC- 
Colonel  Wace  does  not  feel  the  same  coufidpnee  as  to  their 
future  prosperity  as  can  safely  be  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  district.  Moreover,  in  the  Jagraon  Tahsil 
and  in  pait  of  the  Ludhi&na  Tahsil  the  conditions  of  agricul- 
ture will  probably  be  materially  changed  by  the  spread  of 
irrigation  from  the  Sirhind  Canal.  And,  fioally,  we  are  not 
able  to  estimate  with  any  certainty  tiie  course  of  trade  and 

{>rice8  during  the  next  few  years.  The  connection  of  the 
ocal  trade  with  the  seaports  of  India  is  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture of  quite  recent  date,  the  full  results  of  which,  mixed 
up  as  they  are  with  the  silver  question,  cannot  at  present  be 
foreseen.  For  all  these  reasons  the  Financial  Commissioner 
prefers  to  adhere  to  the  present  system  of  thirty  year  leases, 
leaving  it  to  the  administration  of  thirty  years  hence  to 
decide  whether  on  the  facts  then  existing  the  leases  can  suit- 
ably be  continued  without  revision.  The  new  assessment 
runs  in  the  case  of  the  Samrdla  Tahsil  from  kharif  1881, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  district  from  kharff  1882. 

17.  Work  on    the  revised  settlement  was  started  on 
Settlement  operations     the  Ist  October  1878,  but  the  full  settle- 

and  financial  resuita.  ment  establishment  did  not  join  until  the 
end  of  that  year.  The  settlement  was  practically  complete 
by  January  1883,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  establishment 
were  transferred  toUmballa  before  the  following  June.  The 
work  thus  lasted  about  4^  years ;  but  if  deductions  be  made 
on  account  of  the  census  and  other  matters,  the  real  time 
occupied  was  not  much  more  than  four  years.  This  expedi-* 
tion  compares  well  with  the  results  in  most  recent  settlements. 
The  net  cost  of  the  operations  was  Rs.  3,60,766,  and  the 
initial  annual  gain  to  the  land  revenue  of  Government  was 
lis.  1,18,187.  Thus  the  whole  expense  of  settlement  will  be 
recovered  in  about  three  years,  so  that  the  financial  result  is 
extreoiely  profitable. 

18.  From  first  to  last  the  settlement  was  conducted  by 
v^*%.-«#^i«  «     •         ^^'  Walker,   whose  management  of  it 

Notice  or  omcera,  j.     .i_      -t-f  .   i    r-^         •     . 

appears  to  the  Fmancial  Commissioner 
to  exhibit  great  industry  and  good  judgment.  His  assessment 
work  is  of  exceptional  merit,  and  the  Patwdri  papers  filed 
during  the  past  three  years  are  exceptionally  good — a  result 
which  is  of  itself  su6Bcieut  testimony  to  Mr,  Walker's  succesa 
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in  his  record  work.  Mr.  Walker  haa  also  furnished  the  pre;- 
eent  report,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  class.  Its 
length  which  is  considerable,  might  have  been  curtailed  by 
the  abbreviation  or  omission  of  matter  which  has  since  been 
re-published  as  Volume  V  of  the  Customary  Law  Series,  nad 
the  assessment  chapter  (No.  VIII)  might  have  been  consoli- 
dated with  advantage.  But  as  a  whole  the  report  seems  to 
the  Financial  Commissioner  to  be  unusually  well  adapted 
to  fulfil  its  main  purpose  of  furnishing  a  Revenue  Manual  for 
the  district  administration.  It  is  particularly  commendable 
for  its  accumulation  of  important  or  interesing  facts,  its  con- 
ciseness of  language,  its  absence  of  theorizing,  and  it  exhibits 
a  knowledge  of  the  people  greater  than  our  officers  usually 
possess,  which  could  have  been  obtained  only  by  very  close 
and  sympathetic  observation.  The  village  note-books  also 
have  been  written  up  to  date  year  by  year  since  settlement 
operations  concluded  under  arrangements  which  Mr.  Walker 
initiated.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  Financial  Commissioner 
commends  Mr.  Walker's  services  to  Government  as  worthy 
of  very  special  commendation.  Of  the  officers  employed 
under  him,  Mr.  Walker  mentions  Extra  Assistant  iSettlement 
Officers  Chiranjit  Lai  and  Ahmad  Bakhsh;  also  Superinten- 
dents Ishar  Dds  and  Jodh  Singh.  Of  these,  Chiranjft  L£l 
and  Ishar  D&s  have  since  died.  To  the  other  two,  vizy  Extra 
Assistant  Commissioner  Ahmad  Bakhsh  and  Tahsflddr  Jodh 
8ingh,  the  Financial  Commissioner  hopes  that  suitable  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  services  may  be  conveyed. 


Proceedings  of  the  Hon'ble  the  Lientenaat-QoTemor  of  the  Panjab  in  the  ReTenne  and 
Agrioaltaral  Department  (Revenae),  No.  113,  dated  25th  April  1889. 

Bead — 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Revised  Regular  Settlement  of  the  Ladhidna 
District  by  Mr.  T.  Gordon  Walker,  sabmitted  with  letter  No. 
110,  dated  4th  Febraary  1886,  from  the  Senior  Secretary  to 
the  Financial  Commissioner,  Punjab. 

Bemaeks. — The  Ludkidna  District,  including  as  it  does 
an  area  of  o^ly  1,378  square  miles,  is  the  smallest  but  three  of 
the  31  .districts  of  the  Punjab,  but  stands  sixth  in  the  amount 
of  its  total  land  revenue  assessment.  It  consists  in  the  main 
of  a  tract  24  miles  deep  lying  for  60  miles  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Sutlej.  Fatidla  territory  juts  far  into  it  at  one 
place>  and  villages  belongmg  to   that  State  lie  embedded 
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in  it.  Oa  the  other  hand,  there  are  groups  of  outlying  British 
villages  in  the  Native  territories  to  the  south.  1  n  the  body 
of  the  district  the  rainfall  averages  from  about  30  inches  in 
the  north-cast  to  20  inches  in  the  south-west ;  in  the  outlying 
villages  to  the  south  it  is  less,  for  here,  as  in  the  Punjab 
jgenerally,  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  diminishes  from  north 
to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  Immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Sutlej  is  a  lowlying  alluvial  tract  of  recently  formed 
land  known  as  the  Bet,  which  is  some  five  or  six  miles  broad 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  district.  Its  southern  boundary  is  a 
ridge  of  high  land  under  which  flowed  a  century  ago  the  Sut- 
lej and  now  flows  a  stream  called  the  Budha  Nulla.  In  the 
western  half  of  the  district  the  Sutlej  gradually  approaches 
this  rid,^e,  until  finally  the  Bet  disappears.  South  of  this 
ridge  stretches  a  plain,  gently  sloping  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  unbroken  save  by  a  few  sand  ridges.  In  the 
composition  of  the  soil  clay  predominates  to  the  east  of  the 
district  and  sand  to  the  west.  The  district  generally  is 
healthy  ;  but  in  the  Bet  and  along  the  Budha  Nulla  the  popula- 
tion suffers  terribly  from  fever.  These  are  three  tahsfls, — 
Samrdla  to  the  east,  Jagraon  to  the  west,  and  Ludhidna  in 
the  centre. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bet,  the  district  is  well 
suited  to  be  the  home  of  a  healthy,  hard-working  agricul- 
tural  population.  One-third'  of  its  inhabitants  are  Jats,  and 
placed  here  under  conditions  eminently  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  good  qualities,  the  Hindu  Jats  of  Ludhi- 
&na,  who  own  62  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  district,  are  the 
very  ideal  of  peasant  proprietors,  hard-working,  thrifty  and, 
where  the  land  does  not  demand  the  agriculturists'  unceasing 
labour,  enterprising  carriers  and  traders.  The  Jats'  one  fault 
is  quarrelsomeness,  which  has  developed  into  litigiousness : 
they  seem,  however,  from  Mr.  Walker's  remarks  in  paragraph 
105  to  be  able  to  work  together  where  their  interests  are  con- 
cerned in  so  doing.  Muhammadan  Rdjpiits  own  10  per  cent, 
of  the  land,  and  in  their  favour  little  can  be  said  ;  but  it  may 
jbe  urged  as  some  excuse  for  their  failings  that,  as  map  No. 
Ill  shows,  their  villages  are  chiefly  in  the  unhealthy  low* 
lying  lands,  where  fever  is  continually  weakening  the  race. 
The  Gtijars  and  the  Ardf ns  own  respectively  7  and  3  per  cent, 
oi  the  district  lauds.    The  formeri  who  live  mainly  ia  th^ 


r 
« 
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Bet,  are  poor  cultivators,  though  better  than  the  Rdjpiits ; 
the  latter  are  extremely  hard-working,  but  somewhat  duli« 
lu  religion  the  population  is  thus  divided  : — 
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Sikh  • 

M  uhammadan 
Others  .•. 


•  •  •  •  •• 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
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The  Sikhs  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  west  of  the  district 
and  in  the  outlying  villages  to  the  south. 

• 

The  density  of  the  population  is  considerable,  there  being 
450  persons  to  the  square  mile  of  total  area,  and  543  persona 
(and  in  certain  tracts  600,  630  and  660  persons)  to  the  square 
mile  of  cultivated  area.  Nevertheless  the  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  generally  is  one  of  considerable  comfort : 
their  wants  are  few  and  are  well  supplied.  The  present  state 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  is  said  to  be  entirely  the  growth 
of  recent  years.  Markets  and  the  means  of  communication, 
both  by  road,  rail  and  canal,  are  good,  liiver  traffic  has  prac- 
tically ceased. 

3.  After  farming  under  Mughal  rule  a  part  of  the  Sir- 
hind  Division,  this  district  was  later  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  struggles  of  the  rising  Sikh  against  the  decaying 
Muhammadan  power.  Sirhind  fell  in  1763  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  1 8th  century  the  district  in  the  main  enjoyed  peace  and 
prosperity  under  the  rule  of  various  minor  Chiefs.  Early  in 
the  present  century  Mahdrdja  Ranjft  Singh  commenced  a 
policy  of  interference  with  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  the  necessity 
of  preventing  which  6rst  brought  our  troops  to  Ludhidna  in 
1809.  In  1835,  80  villages  became  British  territory  owing 
to  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Jfnd  Rdjas,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  first  Sikh  War  resulted,  in  the  formation  of 
the  present  district  by  annexations  from  open  and  secret 
enemies  and  by  an  extentaion  of  more  direct  British  authority 
over  various  minor  Chiefs.  In  the  Mutiny  the  rabble  of 
Ludhidna  city  and  Muhammadan  Gujars  af  the  Bet  alone 
gave  trouble  :  the  Jats  were  steadfastly  loyal.  In  1872  the 
district  was  the  scene  of  an  abortive  Kiika  outbreak.  The 
number  of  Ktikda  now  in  the  district  is  uncertain,  as  many 
of  them  think  it  wise  to  refrain  from  an  open  confession  of 
their  faith* 
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4  Mr,  Walker's  description  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
district  has  been  accorded  deserved  praise  by  the  Financial 
Commissioner.  It  will  suflSce  here  to  note  that  wheat  (16 
per  cent.)  and  wheat   mixed  with  gram  (23  per  cent.)  make 

up  the  bulk  of  the  total  56  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  crops 
which  are  grown  in  the  spring,  while  the  chief  items  in  the 
remaining  44  per  cent,  of  the  autumn  harvest  are  maize   (7 

►er  cent.),  pulses  (12  per  cent.),  fodder  crops  (14  per  cent.). 

Sugarcane  is  an  important  crop,  especially  in  the  Samrdla 
Tahsil,  and,  though  occupying  at  settlement  only  13,213  acres, 
represented  a  total  annual  crop  value  of  some  Rs.  12,00,000. 
The  more  valuable  crops — sugarcane,  maize,  cotton  and  wheat 
—are  most  grown  in  the  east  of  the  district;  to  the  west  and 
in  the  outlying  villftges  barley  takes  the  place  of  wheat,  and 
inferior  crops,  pulses  and  millets  are  more  largely  cultivated. 
The  irrigated  cultivation  at  the  time  of  settlement  was  15 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation.  The  irrigation  was  then 
entirely  from  wells,  ordinarily  worked  with  the  rope  and 
leather  bucket.  Tlie  Persian  wheel  is  used  in  only  one  or  two 
villages.  Irrigation  from  the  Sir  hind  Canal  has  commenced 
since  the  close  of  settlement  operations ;  it  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter.  The  average  size  of  the  owner's  holdings  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Walker  at  6  acres  in  Samrdla  and  Ludhidna 
and  8  acres  in  Jagraon.  Cultivation  must  apparently  have 
nearly  reached  its  limit,  but  the  opening  of  the  Sirhind  Canal 
may  enable  population  to  still  increase. 

5.  The  revenue  management  of  the  Sikh  rulers  aimed 
at  taking  from  the  cultivator  the  utmost  that  could  be  ex- 
acted. In  the  small  tract  which  came  under  British  rule  in 
1835  a  summary  settlement  was  made  in  1839,  and  in  1842 
this  was  succeeded  by  a  20  years'  settlement.  In  the  rest  of 
the  district  a  summary  settlement  was  in  force  from  1846  to 
1849,  and  in  1850  the  first  regular  settlement  was  begun. 
By  1853  the  new  assessments  had  been  announced.  The  1842 
assessments  were  at  the  same  time  revised,  reductions  found 
necessary  being  given  at  once.  The  regular  settlement  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Davidson.  His  assessments  were  based 
on  rates  of  rent  estimated  for  eaob  crop  and  each  description 
of  soil  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  classification.  For  crops  on 
which  the  rents  had  been  taken  in  kind  produce  estimates 
were  framed.    These  are  stated  by  the  present  Settlem^n^ 
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Officer  to  have  been  much  too  low  for  the  irrigated,  though 
correct  for  the  unirrigated,  .lands.  Mr,  Davidson's  figures 
showed  a  final  assessment  amounting  to  58  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  rental.  8ome  reductions  were  subsequently  given 
by  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Barnes,  chiefly  in  the  Jagraon  Tah-i 
sil.  The  final  result  of  the  regular  settlement  was  a  reduction 
of  11  per  cent,  from  the  total  of  the  previous  assessment  of 
the  Government  villages  and  of  the  j^glrddrs'  estimates  of 
their  collections  in  the  assigned  villages. 

6.  Under  this  settlement  the  district,  taken  as  a  whole, 
has  prospered  exceedingly,  and  fortunately  the  character  of 
the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  was  such  that  the  new 
wealth  which  they  gained  from  the  assessment  of  a  fixed  and 
moderate  Government  demand  on  the  land  and  from  the 
great  rise  in  prices  which  occurred  in  the  years  1860  to  1864 
was  not  to  them,  as  to  less  thrifty  tribes  it  has  too  often 
been,  an  occasion  of  temporary  extravagance  and  permanent 
indebtedness.  The  exceptions  to  this  prosperity  are  mainly 
to  be  found,  firstly,  in  the  Samrdla  Bet,  where  the  sugarcane 
cultivation  which,  though  yielding  large  profits,  needs  an  ex- 
penditure of  capital  and  somewhat  delayed  returns  has 
brought  the  unthrifty  Muhammadans  into  bondage  to  the 
money-lending  classes ;  and,  secondly,  in  those  villages  which 
lying  along  the  old  high  bank  of  the  river  contain  much 
sandy  soil  of  a  very  inferior  kind. 

7.  The  instructions  for  the  re-assessment  of  the  district 

Letter  from  undcr-secre-     w^re  approved  by  the  Government  of 
Ury  to  the  GoTernmeiit  of     India  m  January   1879  and  were  the 

'eoJTe.  ""iKuu^re"'  a^nd     Same   as  in   the   resettlements  of  the 

Commerce,  to  Secretary  to      Delhi  and  MooltaU  DivisioUS. 
Goyemmp.nt,      P  a  n  j  a  b , 

No.^25,  dated  Hth  January  rj^y^^  estimated  gain  to  Government 

from  the  proposed  re-assessment  was 
Es.  1,30,000  per  annum  and  to  the  jdgfrddrs  Es.  20,000« 
Mr.  T.  G.  Walker  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  settle- 
ment and  work  was  commenced  at  the  end  of  1878.  Mr« 
Walker  continued  throughout  in  charge  of  the  operations. 

8.  It  was  found  necessary  to  recast  the  assessment 
circles,  as  those  of  the  last  settlement  were  largely  based  on 
artificial  pargana  divisions.     The  low-lying  lands  along  the 
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Sutlej  now  constitute  the  Bet  Circles.  In  the  Ludhiina 
Tahsil  the  Bet  is  again  sub-divided  into  the  Kacha  Bet,  subject 
to  annual  inundation,  and  the  Pakka  Bet  Circles,  being  res- 
pectively the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  Bet.  The 
poor  sandy  tract  to  the  immediate  south  of  the  high  bank  forms 
in  each  tahsil  the  Lower  Dhaia  Circle.  The  Upper  Dhaia 
Circles  of  Samrdla  and  Jagraon  Tahsils  and  the  Upper 
Dhaia,  Pawadh  and  Tihdra  Circles  of  the  Ludhiana  Tahsil 
include  all  the  remainder  of  the  district  with  the  exception 
of  the  outlying  villages,  which  form  the  Jangal  Circle. 

The  classification  of  soils  was  also  simplified.  In  the  Bet 
the  recognized  classes  are — 

(i)     irrigated  from  wells ; 

(ii)     do-fasli,   land   which   regularly  in  its  turn  bears 
two   crops  ; 

(ill)     ek-fasli,  the  outlying  land,  which  seldom  or  never 
bears  more  than  one  crop. 

In  the  rest  of  the  district  the  unirrigated  land  was  divided 
into  two  classes,  "  Rousli "  or  loam,  and  **  Bhur  "  or  sand, 
and  the  well  lands  were  also  divided  into  *'  Niai "  and 
"  Khdlis."  The  Niai  well  lands  are  those  which,  lying  near 
the  village  site,  receive  most  manure  and  most  frequently 
bear  two  crops  in  the  year. 

9.  The  district  is  pre-eminently  one  of  small  cultivating 
proprietors.  Only  21  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by 
tenants,  and  of  this  21  per  cent,  only  one-third  is  held  by 
tenants-at-will  destitute  of  proprietary  or  occupancy  rights  in 
other  lands. 

Competition  cash  rents  are  paid  for  only  5  per  cent, 
of  the  cultivated  area;  ordinary  rents  throughout  the  upland 
tracts  are  given  by  the  Settlement  OflScer  as  from  Rs.  9-8  to 
Rs.  14  per  acre  for  irrigated  land,  Rs.  4-12  to  Rs.  7  per  acre 
for  unirrigated  land  of  ordinary  quality,  and  as  low  as  Rs.  2-6 
per  acre  for  the  poorer  soils.  But  rents  paid  for  such  a  small 
percentage  of  the  land  are  indeed  useful  as  a  check  upon  an 
assessment,  but  are  quite  insufficient  for  its  basis.  This  has 
to  be  found  in  districts  circumstanced  like  Ludhidna  in  an 
estimate  of  the  produce  and  of  the  value  of  the  share  taken  by 
the  owners  when  rents  are  paid  in  kind,  and  above  all  in  a 
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review  of  the  working  of  the  expired  settlement  and  of  the 
increase  during  its  currency  of  the  resources  of  the  district 
Mr.  Walker's  produce  estimate  was  very  carefully  framed  and 
was  based  on  969  experiments  extending  over  3^192  acres. 
The  produce  was  as  usual  valued  at  the-  average  prices  of  20 
years,  and  the  resulting  estimate  of  that  half  share  of  the 
rental  which  constitutes  the  Government  standard  of  assess- 
ment amounted  to  Rs.  12^31,359  for  the.  whole  district. 

10.  The  Settlement  Officer's  reports  on  the  revenue 
rates  which  he  proposed  to  adopt  were  submitted  for  orders 
to  Sir  James  Lyall  in  his  then  office  of  Financial  Commis- 
sioner, and  with  a  very  few  changes,  chiefly  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  the  rates  on  well  lands,  the  Settlement  Officer  s 
proposals  were  accepted.  The  sanctioned  rates  which  have 
been  used   in  the  assessment  are  per  acre  as  follows  : — 
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11.  The  application  of  these  sanctioned  rates  would 
have  yielded  a  total  assessment  of  Rs.  11,25,697.  The  total 
of  the  Tillage  assessments  actaally  announced  was 
Rs.  11,12,644,  or,  after  deducting  the  nominal  assessment 
on  revenue-free  lands,  Rs.  10,91,915,  an  increase  of  18  per 
cent,  on  the  previous  demand  of  Rs.  9,25,677.  Its  incidence 
on  the  cultivated  acre  is  He.  1-8-5 ;  that  of  the  last  settle- 
ment at  the  time  of  its  introduction  was  Re.  1-6-8. 

This  increase  is  supported  hy  an  increase  since  last 
settlement  of  62,506  acres,  or  8  per  cent,  in  the  cultivated 
area,  of  7,264  acres  in  the  area  irrigated  from  wells,  of 
1,097  in  the  numher  of  wells,  and  of  91,113  in  the  total 
population  between  1855  and  1881.  The  chief  reason  which 
now  justifies  an  increased  assessment  is  to  he  found  in 
the  rise  of  prices.  Tho  former  assessment  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  prices  immediately  before  1850,  which 
were  much  higher  than  those  which  prevailed  in  the  follow- 
ing years  up  to  1860,  and  which  supported  the  expired 
settlement  during  the  first  years  of  its  currency.  But  even 
starting  from  the  prices  at  which  the  former  Settlement 
Oflicer  valued  the  produce  when  framing  his  assessments, 
tlie  present  Settlement  Officer  found  that  a  rise  of  25  to 
33  per  cent,  had  occurred,  while  when  the  comparison  was 
made  between  the  periods  1840—1859  and  1860  —  1879  the 
increase  in  prices  was  found  to  be  from  60  to  65  per  cent. 
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The  Financial  Commissioner  remarks  in  his  review  that 
recent  experience  has  shown  that  some  of  the  arguments 
and  assumptions  of  the  Settlement  OflScer  require  modifi- 
cation, and  that  though  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in 
prices  may  justify  an  enhancement  in  assessment,  yet  this 
enhancement  would  not  he  so  great  as  60  or  65  per  cent. 
The  rise  in  prices  reported  hy  Mr.  Kensington,  the  Settle- 
ment Officer  of  the  adjoining  tract  of  North  Umhalla, 
on  a  comparison  of  the  15  years  1846  to  1860  with  the 
25  years  1861  to  1885  was  59  to  66  per  cent.  Mr.  Walker, 
then,  does  not  appear  to  have  over-estimated  the  rise,  hut 
the  gradual  attainment  by  the  people  of  a  higher  level  of 
living,  the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  assessment  from 
two-thirds  to  one-half  the  owner's  net  assets,  and  the 
serious  increase  in  cesses  hy  nearly  an  additional  10  per 
cent,  on  the  revenue,  must  necessarily  be  weighed  against 
the  rise  in  prices. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict has  not  benefited  so  largely  from  this  rise  as  the 
western.  The  wheat,  sugar  and  maize  which  it  produces 
have  risen  relatively  less  than  the  millets  and  the  inferior 
grains  which  it  imports  and  consumes,  and  yet  the  increase 
in  assessment  is  18  per  cent,  in  the  Samrdla  Tahsil  with  an 
increase  in  cultivation  of  5  per  cent,  against  an  increase  of 
16  per  cent,  in  Jngraon  Tahsil  with  an  increase  in  cultivation 
of  10  per  cent.  These  figures  point  to  the  present  increase 
in  assessment  relatively  to  the  increase  in  resources  being 
greatest  in  Samrdla,  but  it  must  be  remembered  on  the 
other  hand  that  Mr.  Barnes,  who  was  then  Commissioner, 
and  a  very  experienced  Settlement  Officer,  held  that  the 
settlement  now  revised  was  lightest  in  its  original  incidence 
in  Samrdla  and  heaviest  in  Jagraon. 

The  distribution  of  the  revenue  was  mainly  left  to  the 
people  themselves; — 221  villages  distributed  it  on  shares, 
203  by  a  general  rate  on  cultivation,  201  by  rates  on 
irrigated  and  unirrigated  lands,  and  292  by  soil  rates  (three 
or  more  classes).  The  people  rarely  recognized  in  their  distri- 
bution the  difference  between  Niai  and  other  well  land,  nor 
did  they  make  as  great  a  difference  between  the  classes  of 
soil  as  Lad  been  recognized  in  the  sanctioned  rates* 
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12.  The  cesses  noted  in  the  margin  are  also  sanctioned 

jjg  ^  p  by  His  Honor,  The  Financial 

Old  local  rate  ...  8*  6*  4*  percent.]  Commissioner  in  his  review 
School  ...   1   0  0     „      Id     asks  that  power  should  be  re- 

Koaa  ...    1    u    u       }|        1  1  i.  1  "1 

Post  ...   0  8  0     „       )        served  to  order  an  enhancement 

^^tS*"     :::  III  of  *h«  ^-^te  of   the   Patwdrfs' 

cess,   but  a    subsequent    pro- 

♦  Now^coMoiidat^^fn  the  dcw  local     P^^^^    *^    ^^^^e    the    rate    to 

rate  of  Ra.  5-6-10  on  annual  value,  or  Rs.  4-6-0  per  Cent.  WaS  Ueffativ- 
Bs.  10-13-4  on  the  land  revenue.  ^^    ^^    gj^     ^y^^^^^^    Aitchison 

in  1886,  and  Sir  James  Lyall,  concurring  in  that  decision, 
sanctions  the  cesses  as  proposed  without  any  reservation.  He 
concurs  in  Colonel  Wace's  remarks  in  paragraph  15  of  his 
review  on  the  care  which  the  Deputy  Commissioner  should 
take  to  prevent  cliques  and  money-lending  among  the  Pat- 
wdrfs  and  Kdniingos.  The  Kdntingo  Agency  has  since 
Mr.  Walker  wrote  his  report  been  strengthened,  and  the 
second  Ndib-Tahsflddr  whom  he  considered  necessary  in  the 
Ludhidna  Tahsil  was  appointed  in  1884. 

13.  The  incidence  of  the  new  assessment  with  cesses 
is  Re.  1-13-0  per  cultivated  acre.  The  incidence  of  the  for- 
mer assessment  and  cesses  in  1850  was  Re.  1-8-9.  The  in- 
crease taken  is,  Sir  James  Lyall  thinks,  fully  as  large  as  the 
requirements  of  a  sound  revenue  policy  demanded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  comparison  with  the  assessments  of  neigh- 
bouring tracts  given  in  the  Financial  Commissioner's  review, 
the  prevailing  cash  rents  and  the  half  assets  all  show  that 
the  Government  was  entitled  to  the  increase  it  has  taken. 
Above  all,  the  experience  of  the  six  years  which  have  now 
passed  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  assessments  gives 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  full  confidence  that  the  new 
assessments  are  equitable  and  moderate,  and  he  has  no  hes- 
itation in  sanctioning,  them.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Divi- 
sion (Colonel  G.  Young),  in  forwarding  the  Revenue  Report 
of  the  district  for  1887-88,  wrote  :  "The  revenue  demand  is 
paid  with,  exceeding  punctuality  and  ease  and  not  a  single 
rupee  remained  in  balance."  Sir  James  Lyall  fully  concurs 
in  Colonel  Wace's  view  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  give  this 
sanction  for  a  longer  period  than  30  years,  and  he  therefore 
sanctions  the  assessments  for  30  years  with  effect  in  the  case 
of  the  Samrdla  Tahsfl  from  the  kharff  of  1881  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  district  from  the  kharff  of  1882. 
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1 4.  One  result  of  the  past  history  of  the  district  is  that 
no  less  than  Rs.  1,77,603  of  the  total  land  revenue  assess- 
ment is  assigned  to  jdgirddrs,  who  pay  commutation  money 
for  their  former  ohligations  of  tribute  or  levies  to  the 
amount  of  Rs.  19,550  per  annum.  Half  ofthe  ]4gfr  income 
is  enjoyed  by  the  Malaudh  family.  The  distribution  of  the 
jdgfr  villages  is  shown  in  map  No.  V. 

Besides  the  above,  8,708  acres  are  held  revenue  free. 
Zaildars  paid  by  a  deduction  of  1  per  cent,  from  the  land 
revenue  were  appointed  at  the  present  settlement,  and  indms 
to  the  extent  of  ^  per  cent,  on  the  assessment  were  grant- 
ed to  selected  headmen.  After  allowing  for  all  deductions, 
the  new  Government  revenue  roll  stood  at  Rs.  9,14,298,  an 
increase  of  Rs.  1,18,187  on  the  previous  demand  of  Rs. 
7,96,1  lU  As  protective  leases  for  new  wells  expired,  the 
Government  demand  will  be  further  raised  by  Rs.  6,000. 
The  gain  to  the  jdgfrddrs  is  Rs.  25,391,  rising  eventually  as 
well  leases  fall  in  to  Rs.  25,974. 

15.  The  work  of  the  settlement  was  carried  through  ' 
with  commendable  promptitude.  The  CRtablishment  was 
engaged  on  settlement  operations  not  'much  more  than  four 
years.  The  net  cost  to  Government  was  Rs.  3,60,766,  and  as 
the  initial  annual  gain  to  the  land  revenue  was  Rs.  1,18,187, 
Government  recovered  the  whole  expense  of  the  settlement 
in  little  more  than  three  years. 

16.  The  Sirhind  Canal  was  not  yet  opened  for  irriga- 
tion when  the  re- settlement  was  completed.  Water  was  first 
given  to  930  acres  in  the  kharif  of  1883. 

The  figures  for  subsequent  years  are  as  follows  :— 


Tahsil. 


Ludhi^na 
Jagraon   ... 


Area  irrigated  in  acres  in 


1834-85. 


... 


Total 


•  ■• 


121 
l,4i23 

J, 541 


1886-86. 


4,731 
.13,056 


17,787 


1886-87. 


7,576 
9,449 


17,025 


1887-88. 


13.780 
16,153 


29,933 
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The  distribution  of  the  area  for  1887-88  into  rabi  and  kharf  f 
was— 


• 

••• 

••• 

Total 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •t 

•  •  • 

Kharff. 

Babi. 

Ludbi&na 
Jagraon 

4,855 
4,778 

8.925 
11,880 

M28 

20,805 

Wheat  is  the  great  spring  crop  on  the  canal  lands,  and  of 
the  9,628  acres  irrigated  m  the  khar^f  of  1887,  the  most  valu- 
able crops  were — 


Sugarcane 

liaise 

Cotton 


••• 


•  •• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


•  •  • 


••• 


Ludhi&na. 


Jagraon. 


Total. 


1.422 

1,442 

893 


53 

2,631 

445 


1,475 
4,073 
1,338 


The  opening  of  this  canal  has  practically  secured  the  dis- 
trict  against  famine,  and  it  has  been  considered  unnecessary 
to  frame  any  proposals  for  famine  organization,  relief  or  pre- 
vention.  As  the  lands  watered  from  the  canal  were  at  settle- 
ment assessed  in  their  unirrigated  aspect,  except  such  lands 
as  were  then  watered  from  wells,  it  is  of  course  within  the 
competence  of  the  Government  to  at  any  time  levy  an  owners' 
rate  under  Part  V  of  the  Canal  Act  The  policy  followed, 
however,  has  been  to  levy  occupiers'  rates  on  a  fairly  high 
scale  and  to  defer  the  question  of  taking  an  owners'  rate  un- 
til the  effect  on  rents  of  the  canal*  irrigation  and  the  high  oc  - 
cupiers'  rates  has  been  fully  ascertained. 

17.  The  system  which  has  been  introduced  at  this 
settlement  for  the  assessment  of  lands  subject  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  river  is  sanctioned  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
It  appears  to  have  hitherto  worked  satisfactorily  and  to  be 


ff 
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well  adapted  to  the  local  conditions.  The  question  of  the 
system  to  be  followed  was  discussed  fully  in  the  orders  on 
the  Kevenue  Rate  Report  of  the  Ludhidna  Tahsil,  and  the 
rules  now  sanctioned  were  those  which  met  with  the  appro- 
val of  Sir  James  Lyall,  then  Financial  Commissioner. 

18.  Formal  sanction  is  also  accorded  to  the  record  of 
rights,  to  the  character  of  which  the  Financial  Commissioner 
bears  testimony. 

19.  In  conclusion,  Sir  James  Lyall  heartily  endorses 
the  praise  accorded  by  the  Financial  Commissioner  to  Mr. 
Walker,  who  performed  the  duties  entrusted  to  him  most 
successfully.  He  secured  for  the  Government  the  increase  of 
revenue  to  which  it  was  entitled  without  giving  the  revenue- 
payei's  reason  to  complain  of  harshness  or  unskilful  distribu- 
tion of  the  demand  ;  he  has  framed  an  excellent  record  of 
rights  ;  he  has  brought  the  settlement  operations  to  an  early 
termination,  and  has  submitted  a  report  which  shows  great 
knowledge  of  the  district  and  its  inhabitants  and  will  be  very 
useful  in  its  future  administration.  Chapters  VII,  VIII  and 
IX  constitute  the  Settlement  iteport  proper.  The  earlier 
chapters  were  written  for  the  Provincial  Gazetteer.  The  last 
chapter  was  intended  for  a  volume  of  **  Punjab  Customary 
Law." 

Sir  James  Lyall  much  regrets  that  Munshi  Chiranjft 
Ldl,  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer,  and  Munshi  Ishar 
D^s,  Superintendent,  are  no  longer  alive  to  receive  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  work  to  which  they  would  have  been 
entitled.  Munshi  Ahmad  Bakhsh,  now  an  Extra  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  Munshi  Jodh  Singh,  now  a  retired  Tah- 
silddr,  are  named  by  Mr.  Walker  as  having  given  him  valu- 
able assistance,  and  Sir  James  Lyall  has  much  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  their  services. 


Order. — Ordered  that  the  above  Review  be  published 
and  forwarded  to  the  Financial  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab 
for  information  and  guidance,  and  to  Mr.  T.  Gordon  "WalKer 
for  information. 

Also  that  it  be  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India 
in  the  Department  of  Reveni^e  and  Agriculture  for  con- 
firmation of  the  sanction  to  the  assessment  referred  to  in 
paragraph  13. 


Fim]ab  Oorenunent  Fran,  Lahore~38>5*89— 360. 


4dO 

^0. K.,  dnJed  Simla,  2Bth  June  1890, 

66  5 

rrom-Tlic  Hon^ble  W.  0.  Bihktt,  c.  •.,  Officating  Secielary  to  the  Goyt  o!  lud-a. 

Bev.  and  Agiil.  Dept., 
To^The  Secretary  to  Govemment,  Punjab, 

I  AH  directed  to  acknowledge  your  letter  )So.  114  of 
April  25th,  1889,  with  which  you  forward,  for  the  sanctioa 
of  the  Government  of  India,  a  copy  of  the  orders  passed  by 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  settlement  of 
the  Ludhidna  District. 

2.     The  assessments  to  which  the  sanction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  is  now  required  took  effect  over  parts  of 
the  district  in  1881,  and  in  the  remainder  in  the  foflowina* 
year.     They  were  not  reported  to  your  Government  by  the 
Finanoial  Commissioner  till  February  1886,  and  the  orders 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  are  dated  April  25  th,  1889,  or 
more  than  three  years  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  from 
the    Financial  Commissioner,  and   nearly    eight    after   the 
last  assessments  had  been  declared  and  realized.     To  interfere 
after  so  long  an  interval   with    arrangements   which  were 
announced  under  oflScial  authority,  and  have  since  remained 
undisturbed,  would  entail  much  hardship  on  the  proprietors, 
and  the  delay,  which  could  hardly  have  been  unavoidable, 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Government  of  India  to  take 
any  other  course  than  to  sanction  the  proposals  of  the  Punjab 
Government  as  they  have  been  reported* 

3.    Itisobserved,however,that  the  revenue  rates  on  which 
I  the  assessment  was  based  were  deduced  almost  exclusively  from 

the  estimated  rate  of  produce  per  acre  for  each  class  of  crop. 
Such  estimates  are  always  liable  to  error,  and  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  exact  results  in  the  present  case  appears  to 
have  been  increased  by  the  large  area  of  the  plots  taken  for 
experimental  cuttings,  which  must  have  precluded  the  Settle- 
ment Officer  from  exercising    any  effective  personal  super- 
vision over  the  various  processes  of  cutting,  threshing  and 
drying,  so  as  to  make  it  certain  that  nothing  was  abstracted 
before  the  final  weighments  were  made.     The  average  rates 
of  produce  thus  deduced  are  considerably  lower  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the   style  of  cultivation   described 
in  the  report.    The  average  revenue   rate   for  the  acre  ot' 
cultivation  over  the  whole  district  is  nearly  80  per  cent,  less 
than  half  the  average  rental  paid  by  tenants-at-wiil.     The  area 
in  the  occupation  of  that  class  of  tenants  was  perhaps  t^o 
small  to  be  accepted  as  furnishing  a  standard   for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  whole  district,  but  the  Government  of  India 
thinks  that  the  rates  paid  by  them  should  not  have  been  put  out 
of  consideration.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
assessment  is  very  moderate  in  its  incidence,  and  it  should 
offer  no  obstacle  to  the  continued  development  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  classes. 

\  FuDJab  Government  Frees,  Lahore— 11-8-90— 350, 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Part  I  of  this  Report  was  written  for  the  Provincial 
Gazetteer ;  and  in  writing  it  I  have  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ibbetson,  This  will 
account  for  many  paragraphs  which  might  otherwise  appear 
to  be  out  of  place, 

T.  GoEDON  Walkkr. 
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SETTLEMENT  REPORT 


OV  YBI 


LUDHIANA    DISTRICT 


PART  L— Descriptiye  and  Historical. 


CHAPTER  I.— Descriptive. 


1.  Liidhiana  is  tlie  most  western  of  the  three  districts  of  the 
^  ...  Amballa  division.  The  main  portion  of  the 
Oeogmphiral  po«t.on.         ^j^^^j^^  ,5^^   between   30*  33'   and  81"    North 

Latitude  and  75''  24'  and  76*27'  East  Loncritude,  and  has  For  its 
northern  boundary  tlie  river  Satlej,  across  whicli  it  faces  the  Jalandliar 
Doab.  To  the  east  it  adjoins  the  Amballa^  and  to  the  west  the  Feroze- 
pur  district,  while  to  the  south  it  is  separated  from  tliose  of  the  Delhi 
and  Hissar  divisions  by  the  tract  of  country  which  is  partitioned' 
between  tlie  Chiefs  of  Patiala^  Jhind,  Nabha  and  Mal^r  Kotla.  To 
the  norths  east  and  west  the  boundaries  are  fairly  symmetrical,  but  to 
the  south  the  district  is  cut  into  by  the  territories  of  the  Chiefs  named 
above.  The  political  history  of  our  acquisitions  in  these  parts  will 
account  for  the  unscientific  nature  of  the  boundary  on  this  side,  and 
also  for  our  having:  to  retain  a  number  of  detached  villag'es  stretching^ 
as  far  south  as  30*'  5',  while  two  or  three  groups  of  Patiala  villages  lie 
surrounded  by  those  of  the  Samrala  tahsil.  The  continuous  portion 
of  the  district  has  a  length  along  the  river  of  nearly  60  miles  ;  while 
the  breadth,  north  and  south,  is  about  24  miles  except  where  Patiala 
territory  juts  into  it  between  the  Ludhi4na  and  Samrala  tahsils. 

2.  The  area  of  the  district,  as  at  present   constituted,  is  by  our 

settlement  measurements  1,378  square    miles^ 
i>«uiif  of  ma.  ^^  882,167  acres,  of  which  the  d^tuils  are :— 


CalkiratioD. 

Arabia  waate. 

Barren  waate, 
Ac.,  &e. 

ToTAXk 

A  ores             •••               ••• 

729.009 

86,664 

66,494 

882.167 

Per  emt.        •••              •., 

83 

»J 

7» 

100 

[    2    ] 

This  nrea  is  contained  in  914  villng^esj  which  gives  an  nrerajife  of  966 
acres  for  encli  village.  This  stateraeut  of  number  of  vilhiges  and  area 
does  not  quite  agree  with  that  given  in  the  Regular  Settlement 
Report;  and  the  diflTerence  is  dne  to  changes  in  the  course  of  the  river^ 
ami  the  transfer  of  a  few  villages  to  and  from  Patiala.  Not^^ithstanding 
its  limited  area  the  district  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Province, 
paying  between  1 1  and  12  lakhs  of  rupees  in  land  revenue,  and 
having  a  population  of  more  than  half-a-million*  If  we  exclude  the 
outlying  villages,  it  is  probably  more  compact  and  convenient  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  than  any  other  district,  the  remotest  point 
being  not  much  more  thau  30  miles  from  head-quarters,  and  access  to 
almost  every  part  being  easy  by  rail,  or  by  the  good  roads  which  run 
in  all  directions.  The  outlyino^  villages  number  39,  and  have  an  area  of 
125  square  miles,  which  is  included  in  the  above  details. 

8.    The  district  has  no  very  Btrfkiug  natural   features.     The   main 

,    rk.  .  .  n^      physical  divisions  are  the  same  as  those  of  most 

sn?DbSii.       "'''"* '  Viinjih   plain  districts,  >.<f.,  a  low-lying  alluvial 

tract  along  the  river  (here  called  Bet),  and 
the  uplands  (called  Dh&ia.) 

4.    The  river  Satlej  forms,   as  stated  before,   tlie  northern   boun* 

_      .  ^.        -  ,  dary   of  the   district.     Deboueliing     from    the 

^Dwcription  of  the   rifer     siwaliks  just  above  Rnpar,  some  25  miles  east 

of  the  boundary  of  the  Samrala  tahsil,  it  flows 
due  west  along  the  top  of  the  district  for  a  distance  of  about  6U  miles, 
and  turns,  as  it  leaves  the  Jagraon  tahsil,  slightly  to  the  north 
towards  its  junction  with  the  De49.  Even  when  at  its  lowest,  in  the 
middle  of  the  cold  weather,  the  river  has  a  considerable  volume  of 
water,  the  main  stream  being  generally  100  to  200  yards  in  width,  and 
7  or  8  feet  in  depth.  Some  of  the  people  living  on  the  banks  are  able 
to  ford  it  when  very  low,  but  even  to  them  this  is  attended  with  danger. 
When  in  flood  it  spreads  over  the  country  to  a  width  generally  of  two  or 
three  miles ;  and,  oven  where  confined  by  Uie  Philour  Bridge  Works  to  its 
narrowest,  it  measures  nearly  a  mile  of  running  stream. 

The  river  is  bridged  for  the  Sindh,  Punjab   and  Delhi    Railway   at 

.         d  F     *  Philour,  juat  under  Ludhiana    toivn  ;  and  there 

ri  ges  n      emei.  ^^^    ferries   with   country   boats   at   13  places 

along   its  course   through   the   district.     The   passage  appears   to  be 

dangerons   when  the  river  is  in  flood,  and  boats  are  occasionally  upset. 

In  former  times  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  carried 

^  in   country  boats  down   the  river  from  Bupar, 

Wttfigation.  Machiw4rah,  Ludhiana  to  Ferozepur,  and    even 

to  Sakkar;  but  this  ceased  with    tlie  openinjjr   of  the   railway  in  1870, 

and  nothing  is  now  carried  down  except  wood,  or  stones  from   the   hills 

for  the  Bridge  Works  at  Philour. 

5.     Like  all  Panjab  rivers   the   Satlej   is   constantly  shifting   its 

Chnngrs  in  the  course  of    co^'se  in  the  floods  of  Uie  hot  weather,  as  there 

thtt  riTor :  limiu  of  the  B6t     is  nothing  to  keep  it  to   one  bed.  .  Within    the 

trMt.  i^f,  30  years  we  know  that  it  has  moved  about 
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fuur  or  five  milea  northwards  in  ilie  first  few  miles  of  its  course  in  iliis  dis- 
trict; and  there  can  be  no  doul^t  that  within  a  not  verj  distant  period 
(local  accounts  say  100  years)  it  flowed  just  under  tlie  Ridge  which 
separates  the  Dhaia  or  hi^^hlands  from  the  Bet,  the  older  towns  and 
Tillacres  like  Bahlolpur,  Machiwarah,  Kum,  &c.,  having  been  built  on  its 
bauki^  The  division  between  uplands  and  lowlands  is  everywhere  marked 
distinctly  by  this  Ridge  or  high  bank  (Dha);  and  between  it  and  the 
present  conrse  of  the  river  lies  the  Bet  tract.  To  the  east  of  the  district 
the  river  and  the  high  bank  are  five  or  six  miles  from  each  other  ;  and  this 
distance  is  maintained  for  the  first  SO  miles  :  but  below  the  town  of 
Ludbiana  they  gradually  approach  until  in  the  Jagraon  tafasil  the  Bet 
is  only  one  or  two  miles  in  width,  and  finally  disappears. 

6.  Immediately   under  the    hi(rh    bank    along    what  was  once 
Th  R  iih  N^i  ^^*®  course  of  the  Satlej  now  runs   a   perennial 

^  stream  called  the  Budha  N&la,  which  takes   its 

rise  in  some  springs  near  Chnmkour  in  the  llupar  tahsil  of  Amballai 
and  enters  this  district  under  Bahlolpnr.  Passing  just  below  the  town 
of  Lndhiana,  it  flows  into  the  Satlej  in  tahsil  «Jagr&on,  a  few  milea 
east  of  the  Ferozepur  border.  When  swollen  by  floods  in  the  rains  it 
has  a  considerable  volume  of  water  and  covers  the  country  about;  but 
ordinarily  the  actual  stream  is  only  a  few  yards  across^  although  there 
is  in  places  a  good  deal  of  swamp  about  it.  The  water,  except  in  the 
floods^  is  perfectly  clear,  and  is  used  freely  by  the  people  for  drinking 
purposes,  but  never  for  irrigation.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  said 
to  contain  a  large  infusion  of  salts,  but  in  any  case  it  would  have  to  be 
lifted  to  the  fields;  and,  with  the  water  level  only  eight  or  ten  feet  below 
the  surface,  it  is  as  easy  to  dig  small  unlined  wells  where  they  are 
wanted. 

In  the  Samrala  tahsil  a  good  deal  of  injury  is  done  to  what  would 
be  valuable  land  by  the  spread  of  swnmp,  the  stream  being  only  slightly 
below  the  level  of  the  country^  and  all  land  within  a  short  disLince  of 
it  is  injuriously  aS^ected  by  percolation.  To  the  west  the  banks  are 
high,  and  the  land  is  cultivated  right  up  to  them.  In  the  cold  weather 
the  Budha  can  be  crossed  on  foot  at  certain  points  which  are  well 
known  to  the  people;  but  generally  the  bottom  is  treacherous,  and  in 
the  floods  of  the  rainy  season  even  at  these  fords  the  water  is  too  deep 
for  wading.  There  is  a  bridge  at  Ludhiana  on  the  Jalandhar  road ; 
and  there  was  one  just  under  Machiwarah,  which  was  a  great  conve« 
nience  but  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  The  result  is  that  in  the  floods 
the  people  of  the  Bet  are  almost  entirely  cut  ofi^  from  the  rest  of  the 
district.  The  floods  do  not  last  very  long,  being  caused  by  rainfall 
in  the  plains  only. 

7.  In   the  immediate   vicinity   of  the   river   is   a  strip   of  land 
1     J      .  ^         *    liable  to  annual  inundation  and  called   "  mand" 

tbf  BTt7JactfiI!?U.^  o^  ^^^^^'^y  a»d  i"  ^^'''^  '^^   see   the  soil    of  the 

Bet  in  process  of  formation.  Something 
occurs  to  divert  the  force  of  the  river  from  a  certain  point ;  and, 
when  the  floods  subside,  a  shallow   deposit  of  silt  is   found  covering 


/ 
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whnt  was  before  an  expanse  of  snnd.  The  aecnmuljition  of  silt  ^rocs  on 
for  a  year  or  two,  being  assisted  by  the  growth  of  "dib"  ji^rasfl 
(Erafffoslii  cynosuroides) j  which  is  genenilly  followed  by  "pilchi" 
cuilled  here  "jhao"  [Tamarix  orientalis).  When  the  deposit  is  about 
six  inches  in  depth,  the  land  becomes  capable  of  3'ieldi ng  crops ;  and 
it  is  gradually  reclaimed  by  being  put  through  a  regular  course  of 
cultivation.  The  formation  of  a  deposit  is  by  no  means  a  uniform 
operation.  A  few  years  may  leave  three  feet  of  first-rate  soil,  or 
the  deposit  may  remain  so  shallow  as  to  make  cultivation  scarcely 
worth  while;  and  one  often  sees  apparently  good  land  abandoned  by 
the  people  after  a  trial.  The  action  of  the  Satlej  in  this  way  ap|>ear8 
to  be  mostly  beneficial.  The  *'  mand'^  tract  of  the  first  20  or  30  miles 
IS  probably  one  of  the  richest  pieces  of  land  in  the  country,  and  with 
the  very  slightest  labour  magnificent  crops  are  raised  in  what  is 
really  virgin  soil.  Lower  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  district  the 
silt  is  also  most  fertilizing,  although  the  crops  are  generally  of  aa 
inferior  class.  The  river  is  of  course  a  very  powerful  and  capricious 
agent,  and  the  saying  ''  Ek  fsI  amir  ek^al  faqir^'  is  applicable  to  this  as 
to  any  other  riverain  tract.  The  poor  cultivator  may  find,  when  the 
floods  have  subsided,  that  a  piece  of  barren  sand  has  taken  the  place  of 
his  fertile  fields;  and  that  he  owns  no  land  that  will  yield  him  any 
thing.  In  the  older  or  packa  Bet  the  process  of  formation  has  ceased 
loDor  a«:o;  but  there  are  abundant  tracos  of  it.  Hiijh  ridgfes  of  river 
sand  occur,  and  the  deposit  of  soil  is  orenerally  three  to  five  feet  in  depth, 
tho'igh  in  places  the  sand  actually  appears  o\\  the  surface  or  is  just 
concealed  by  a  coating  of  soil.  The  soil  of  the  "  mand  "  is  generally 
a  stifi^,  moiat  loam  of  dark  colour;  and  that  of  the  pucka  Bet  of  the 
same  character,  but  drier  and  of  a  li(;hter  tint,  the  proportion  of  clay 
being  considerable.  There  is  a  crreat  difference  between  the  produce  of 
the  first  10  or  15  miles  of  the  Bet  and  that  of  the  lower  parts,  but  this 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  heavier  rain  fall  in  the  former  rather  than  to  any 
thing  in  the  quality  of  the  land.  The  Bet  is  everywhere  cut  up  by 
streams,  which  convey  the  drainage  to  the  river.  In  the  rains  these 
overflow  their  banks  and  flood  the  country ;  bnt  they  are  mostly  dry 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  such  a  damp  tract  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  in  places  impeded  underground  drainage  should  produce  "  kuUer'* 
or  soil  so  impregnated  with  salts  as  to  be  barren.  There  is  some  of  this 
along  the  Budlia  n&Ia,  bnt  not  much  elsewhere.  Saline  efflorescence 
appears  here  and  there  all  over  the  B6t,  and  patches  of  cultivated  land 
will  be  found  in  which  the  salts  have  prevented  the  growth  of  the  crop ; 
but  the  evil  is  not  widespread.  It  is  worst  about  Nurpur  in  Ludhiana 
and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Jagraon  Bet,  where  the  course  of  the 
drainage  is  in  places  away  from  the  river,  and  the  water  oozes  out  just 
under  the  high  bank. 

8.     From  the  high  bank  the  Dhaia  or  upland  part  of  the  district 

stretches  to  the  south  in  a  plain,  the  uniformity 
Ii*f«^^Jf\7.Y?l^^^^^^^^        of  which  is  unbroken   by    hill  or  stream.     The 

surface  is  perfectly  level,  except  m  the  immediate 
neighbouL'hood  of  the  high  bank,  or  where  a  sand  ridge  occurs.     There 
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18  a  very  gentle  slope  froin  north-eant  to  south-west,  nt  rio^tit  nn;tl<*s  to 
U    .        J.  tlie  Siwiliks^  and   tlie  lines  of  dniiiin^e  follow 

this.  In  the  neicrhbonrhood  of  the  hi^^h  bnnk, 
the  rainfall  is  all  absorbed  by  the  liglit  soil ;  but  further  inland  there 
are  some  very  well  defined  drainao^e  lines,  locally  known  as  '^rao," 
which  in  a  year  of  he:ivy  rain  carry  a  considerable  body  of  water  alon*^ 
the  depressions  which  they  have  apparently  worn  for  themselves.  Some 
of  these^^raos"  can  be  traced  from  one  end  of  the  district  to  the  other; 
and  have  most  of  them  been  carefully  recorded  by  the  Canal  Department. 
They  are  a  cause  of  complaint  to  the  villances  lyin»'  on  tliemi  as  they 
do  considerable  injury  to  the  crops  and  at  times  destroy  wells.  This  is 
the  whole  extent  of  the  harm  done  by  them,  for,  even  where  the  flow  of 
water  is  partially  impeded  by  the  embunkments  of  the  Q-rand  Trunk 
Koad,  the  Railway^  Canal  &o.,  there  is  never  anything  approaching  to 
swamp, 

9.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hitifh  bank  the  surface  is  uneven, 

«  „     .  ^    ^. ,.  and  the  upi>er  soil  is  a  poor  litjlit  sanU,  slnftino: 

Soils  of  the  Dbiia.  ,  '*  .    j  i    i  i  •   *      i  mi     i 

under   every    wind    and    blov/n    into   hillocks* 

There  is  a  good  subsoil,  however,  and  this  will  account  for  the  very  fair 
crops  that  are  raised  out  of  what  appears  little  better  than  a  wilderness. 
This  light  sandy  tract  extends  inwards  for  four  or  five  miles,  the  surface 
getting  gradually  more  even,  and  the  soil  improviuor.  South  of  it  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  uplands  every  variety  of  soil  will  be  found  from  a  very 
stiff  clay  to  the  liurhtest  of  sands.  In  the  half  of  the  district  east  of 
the  Mal^r  Kotla  road  the  prevailin<;  soil  is  a  stiff  loam  of  darkish  colour, 
with  a  good  deal  of  clay  in  it,  while  to  the  west  of  this  road  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  area  is  lin^ht  loam  or  sand.  But  everywhere  sand 
occurs,  being  confined  in  the  Samrala  tahsil  to  two  very  clearly  marked 
belts  of  two  or  three  miles  width,  which  run  in  a  south-western  direction 
and  appear  to  indicate  the  course  of  some  old  hill-stream  or  drainage  line. 
Elsewhere,  scattered  over  the  district,  there  are  numerous  ridges  of  sand, 
covering  considerable  areas,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  continuity 
for  short  distances,  while  elsewhere  detached  patches  crop  up  in  a  manner 
quite  unaccountable.  These  ridges  of  sand  are  most  common  in  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  district  about  Pakhowal,  in  tahsil  Jagraon 
and  in  the  ^'  JangaP'  or  detached  villages.  They  rise  in  places  to  a 
height  of  20  or  30  feet ;  and,  especially  in  the  Jangal,  where  they  occur 
most  frequently,  quite  shut  in  the  view,  and  give  the  country  an  undulat- 
ing appearance. 

10.  There  are  no  very  we11-recor[nized  subdivisions  of  the  uplands. 

The  Bet  people  talk  of  the  whole  as  "  Dliaia/' 
^Mmor  BuMmiiona  of  the     though    they     will    sometimes     refer    to     the 

^^  Jangal"  country  as  something  beyond  the 
Dhaia.  The  people  of  the  eastern  portion  speak  of  the  whole  tract 
to  the  south-west  of  the  district,  including  our  detached  villages  aud 
part  of  Jagr4ou  tahsil  with  the  Patiala  and  other  territories,  as  "  JFangaL" 
They  talk  of  it  as  a  country  where,  although  the  rainfall  is  scanty 
the  produce  of  the   unirrigated   crops   is   very  fine;    where  the    Lind 
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18  nefw  and  tbere  is  plenty  of  ifc ;  where,  instead  oF  tlie  constant  druigery 
necessary  under  a  lii^li  system  of  agriculture,  the  cultivator  lins  merely 
to  sow  his  seed,  and  does  what  he  pleases  till  harvest  time.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Jat  of  the  Jano^al  will  compare  his  sandy  fields,  where  only 
the  coarsest  grains  can  grow,  with  the  rich  '*  Pa  wad  h"  with  its  sucrar, 
cotton  and  maize  fields,  where  the  produce  of  a  single  acre  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  holding  of  his  land.  There  is  then,  if  we  exclude  the  narrow 
sandy  strip  of  land  just  over  the  Bet,  which  I  have  before  described  and 
which  is  uniform  along  the  whole  length  of  the  district,  this  general 
distribution  into  the  Pawddh^  or  eastern  tract,  and  the  Jangal  or  south- 
w^tern.  The  characteristics  of  the  former,  which  comprises  the  hiorh 
lands  of  the  Samrala  tahsil,  and  all  the  part  of  Lndhiana  east  of  the 
Maler  Kotia  road,  are  a  soil  which  ia  generally  a  fertile  lonm,  rather 
stiff  in  places;  a  high  rainfall  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  irrigation, 
with  (what  is  the  natural  result  of  this  combination)  a  very  highly 
developed  condition  of  agriculture,  all  the  superior  crops  being  grown. 
Across  the  Maler  Kotia  road  the  soil  grows  much  lighter,  and  the 
rainfall  less,  while  irrigation  becomes  difficult,  and  the  higher  crops  dis- 
appear f  first  sugarcane  and  then  cotton) ;  till  finally  in  our  outlying 
villages  irrigation  is  unknown,  the  spring  level  being  over  100  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  only  the  hardiest  crops  being  able  to  subsist  on  the 
scanty  moisture.  There  is,  of  course,  an  intermediate  tract,  and  this  is 
sometimes  called  Tihdra,  in  which  would  be  included  most  of  the  Jagraoo 
tahsil,  and  the  country  about  Pakhowal  in  Ludhiana.  The  people  of 
the  Jagraon  tahsil  speak  of  the  whole  country  souih  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road  as  "  Jangal"  or  *'  Rohe''  reserving  the  name  Dhaia  for  the  tract 
between  it  and  the  high  bank.  This  is  the  most  correct  use  of  the 
latter  term,  which  does  generally  mean  the  land  just  over  the  Dlia. 

11.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  snch  a  highly  cultivated 
Plort  •  Trees  district   there  should  be   much  room   for   the 

spontaneous  growth  of  trees  or  shrubs.  There 
are  in  some  villages  of  the  B^t  small  plantations  of  kikar  &o.,  reserved  by 
the  people.  In  the  uplands,  even  at  the  last  Settlement,  there  was  little 
growth  of  jnngle  in  the  uncultivated  lands ;  and  since  then  the  cultiva* 
tion  has  absorbed  most  of  the  waste  that  was  left.  In  a  very  few  villages 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  district  there  is  a  small  area  still  left  under 
4hak  {Butea  frondo9a)j  forests  of  which  must  at  one  time  have  covered 
the  face  of  the  country.  This  tree  requires  a  good  deal  of  rain  and 
a  hard  soil,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  south-west  of  the  district 
and  in  the  outlying  villages;  but  in  those  parts  there  is  a  com- 
paratively much  larger  area  of  waste  still  unbroken,  and  covered  with 
the  hardier  "  jand^'  {Proiopis  spieigera),  '*  karll''  {CapparU  aph^lla),  &c. 
I  doubt  if  there  will  be  much  growth  of  any  sort  left  in  ten  years,  for 
already,  since  our  assessments  were  announced,  the  people  have  begun 
to  bring  the  remaining  waste  under  the  plough.  Trees  (generally  kikar 
and  h6r)  are  scattered  about  the  fields,  and  line  the  village  roads,  or  are 
to  be  found  round  the  village  sit^ ;  and  the  general  result,  except  in  the 
light-soiled  villages  to  the  south-west,  is  to  give  one  looking  across  the 
country  the  impression  of  its  being   well-wooded.    The  Government 
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roAcTs  have  in  places  nTon<?  them  fine  avenues  of  all  sorts  of  trees 
(shisham,  ^iris,  &CO9  ond  in  a  few  years  the  caual  also  will  have  a  very 
gfood  show.  Besides  this  there  are  two  considerable  plantations  under 
the  Forest  Department,  one  in  the  Civil  Station  and  one  on  the  Phitour 
road  near  the  river.  Tiie  Maloud  Sardars  have  two  or  three  pieces  of 
''  Bir''  or  forest  in  the  neit^hhoarhood  of  Maloud  and  of  Sahtta ;  and  these 
cover  a  ^od  deal  of  ofrounJ.  The  following^  is  a  list  of  the  more 
common  trees  of  spontaneous  crrowth  to  be  found  in  the  district  : — 


Temft^ular  or  Loeal 
Name. 


Kiktr 


B^.Bdri 


••• 


Fip^:BarotAorBAr 


Pilkao 


9— 


Farwfih  or  Farisb 


Bhithsra 


Fbalii 


••• 


••• 


Dh^k  or  BbUiq 


••• 


Nin  ••■ 


■•• 


Tut    ••• 


•fl. 


Botanlcftl  Name. 


Acacia  Arabiea 


Zis^phM  Jftjuh* 


tif 


Indica, 


Ficus  vcMosa 


•f  • 


Tamarix  orientalU    .. 


Dalhtrgia  sUtQ 


Acacia  modcsta 


Melia  icmpervirens 


••• 


••• 


AMadiraekia  Indica  •. 


IlBXABKi. 


MoruB 


••• 


• 

Grows  in  mont  parts  of  the  dintriot, 
but  best  in  the  east.  Affects  a  stiff 
soil,  and  likes  rain,  but  is  very 
hardy.  It  is  the  zemindar's  tree 
par  excellence,  being  mostuRerul  for 
all  agricultural  purpones  and  roofing. 

Grows  in  moat  parts  of  the  Dhaia, 
and  does  well  in  sandy  soil.  Useful 
for  its  fruit,  and  also  for  its  wood 
for  roofin)2^.  Is  planted  in  f^mTes  as 
a  protection  agAinst  sand  drift. 

Grow  in  ail  parts  of  the  Dh&ia,  where  • 
planted  ;  generally  on  the  edgo  of 
the  village  pond  ;  useful  for  shade 
only. 

Takes  the  place  of  the  above  ia  tba 
B^t :  grown  for  shade. 

Grows  vi'ry  generally  where  planted ' 
in  the  B^t,  mostly  round  thevillasce 
site :  also,  bat  more  rarely,  iu  the 
uplands.     Useful  for  roofing. 

Grown  along  roads  Slo,  by  Govern* 
ment. 

Grown  in  B^t  and  Dh4ia,  often  in 
groves :  wood  is  useful  for  roofing, 
making  doors,  ^c. 

Planted  at  the  wells  in  the  B^t : 
grows  very  fast,  and  wood  u«eful  for 
roofing.  The  Araiens  and  Sninie 
usually  grow  the  tree  round  their 
wells  fur  its  shade. 

A  good  tree  for  shade ;  not  very  eom* 
num.  and  (irrowing  by  itself  both  ix| 
B^t  i|nd  Dli&ia.    Wood  is  useful. 

As  above ;  wood  is  useful. 
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Iioetl  NanM. 

Boiaoifial  Name. 

SiXABKS. 

Dlmk,     Jand    And 
Karil. 

Knimb 

Butea  jyondota 
Prosopis  ipirigera 
Oapparis  aphylla 

••• 

••• 
••• 

>  Jangle  treec  (nee  above  in  the  text). 

There  are  one  or  two  gro?M  of  thie 
tree,  which  in  useful  only  for  shade. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  Hal  of  the  various  fruit  trees  to 
be  found  in  the  $2:ardeiis  about  the  city  and  elsewhere,  as  these  are  the 
usual  ones  of  the  Panjab  plains.  Oranges  and  loquots  seem  to  do  beat ; 
but  the  district  is  a  bad  one  for  fruit* 

12.     In  newly  formed  land  along  the  river  is  to  be  found  the  usual 

-,.    .  .       .      growth   of  "  pilchi"  (para.  7),   here  known  as 

i\ilhlt     ^"^'  "^    **  jliao.''     It  is  very  useful  for  making  baskets, 

and  for  lining  katcha  or  temporary  wells.  There 
is  also  an  abundant  growth  of  "  dib'*  grass  (para.  7),  of  which  chitai  or 
niatting  is  made;  and  in  places  of  a  plant  called  ''kahi/'  which,  when 
young  and  tender^  is  used  for  fodder^  and  when  old  hardens  into  a  reed, 
used  to  make  an  inferior  sort  of  pen.  In  the  Budha  there  is  a  weed  called 
*'jala"  which  is  very  largely  used  in  clarifying  sugar  (see  Note  on  Sugar.)* 
^^  Sarkanda"  [Saccliarum  moouja),  generally  Called ''  Sarwar/'  grows  in 

In  the  DhAi.,  "  8arw£r."      °}""y  P'^f «  ^^  "^^  ^^'^^\^  ^^'^^  ^  largely  planted 

along  roadSy  and  where  there  are  sand  hills  with 

a'  view  to  stop  the  drift,  which  it  does  more  or  less  effectually.  The  vari- 
ous uses  to  which  this  grass  is  put  need  not  be  detailed.  There  is  a 
regular  system  of  cultivating  it.  The  year's  crop  is  cut  down  in  March 
or  April,  and  fire  applied  to  the  stumps  with  a  view  of  promoting  fresh 
growth.  It  beorins  to  spring  immediately  after  the  rains,  and  attains 
a  height  of  ten  feet  or  upwards.  Large  sums  are  realized  by  the  sale 
of  what  is  grown  along  the  Government  roads :  and  in  places  round 
Ludhianai  it  is  found  profitable  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
sandy  soils  and  to  plant  this.     There  is   a  small   shrub  called   '^jh4re/' 

which  deserves  special  mention  for  its  useful- 
ness. It  is  a  small^  prickly  bush,  which  grows 
in  abundance  in  the  waste  land  of  most  villages ;  and,  as  it  is  called 
'<  mallah''  in  the  Jangal^  I  identify  it  with  the  wild  her  {Zizyphut  num-^ 
mularia).  Twice  in  tlie  year  the  growth  in  the  village  common  land 
ia  cut,  and  the  produce  most  carefully  divided  according  to  the  proprie- 
tors^ shares.  When  dry  it  is  beaten  with  sticks  and  tossed  with  a 
pitch  fork  ("  salang"'),  and  the  leaves  thus  separated  from  the  branches, 
which  make  a  most  excellent  hedge  that  will  keep  out  anything.  The 
leaves  are  given  to  the  cattle  as  fodder,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
strAW,  and  are  said  to  be  most  strengthening.  *'  AW  {CalotropU  pro* 
eera)  grows  all  over  the  district  in  the  fields;  and  is  cut  down  for  fire- 
wood as  fast  as  it  appears. 

*  Appendix  XIII. 


Jbire. 
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Tlie  principsil  weeds  that  grow  nmongst  the  enltivatioti  are  ''  piizi, 

"  kasamblii''   and  "  lehi."     The  two  first  are  so 
oxonswe   t.  named  from  their  resemblance  to   the  onion  and 

the  safflower,  and  the  last  is  the  common  field  thistle.  They  all  three 
floarish  tbron(;lioiit  the  district ;  but  the  B^t  soil  appears  to  suit  them 
best.  ''  Piaji^'  does  the  most  harm,  and  a  ^reat  part  of  the  cultivator's 
time  is  taken  np  in  rooting  it  out  of  his  fields.  The  process  is  not 
attended  with  much  success  in  the  B^t  and  in  Mahomednn  villnges 
elsewhere,  and  one  often  sees  a  field  of  wheat  completely  killed  down 
by  it.  It  api^ears  to  be  impossible  to  clear  land  of  the  weed  altogether, 
for  there  is  a  fresh  growth  every  year;  and,  if  left  alone,  it  would  very 
soon  cover  the  fields.  Other  less  common  weeds  are  '^  b&thu/'  **  churi 
aaroch,"  "  jounchi/'  *Miarmal,"  '*  baru." 

13«  The  domestic  animals  will  he  appropriately  mentioned  else- 
where. For  the  following  very  complete  lists 
of  the  larger  mammals,  the  game  birds,  veno* 
mons  snakes,  and  fishes  commonly  found  in  the  district,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  F.  Field,  who  has^  in  addition  to  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  district  :— 

Lisi  of  the   larger  mammale  found  in  the  Ludhidna  DietrieL 


Fauna. 


Home,  Bnglish  and 
BindatUni. 


The  Otter  (II.  Ood) 


Scientific  Nahmw 


Lutra  Nair 


••1 


Tlie  Wild  Cat  (H. 
Jiiugli  liilli). 


The  Wolf  (H.  Bhe- 
ria,  Bhiigi4r). 


FelU  ChauB 


•f« 


Cants  Pallipu 


••• 


Habitat,  Ac 


The    Jackal     (H. 

Gidar). 
The  Indian  Fox  (H. 

Lamri). 

TheDeaertFox(II. 
Lamri). 


Oanii  anreue 


■•• 


Vulpet  SengaUntis    ... 


fufpei  Uueopui       ##. 


Fonnd  all  nloofr  the  Satlej ;  growa  to 
a  Inr^e  aize.  Tbejr  are  h1«o  fonnd 
occaainiiaUy  along  the  reedj  bed  of 
the  old  bed  of  the  Batlej  during  the 
cold  weather. 

Common  about  Ludhiina  :  and  in  all 
grana  joiiglen  throughout  the  diatriet 
where  they  do  great  damage  to  the 
game  of  all  aortK. 

Found  acAttered  throughc»nt  the  dia- 
triet. ehieflj  along  the  banka  of  the 
8irhind  canal.  They  aeem  to  have 
increased  within  the  laat  few  jeara 
in  thia  district,  and  do  considerable 
damiige  to  the  village  guata  and 
calves. 

Common  throoghout  the  diatriet 

Thinly  scattered  throoghont  the  dis- 
trict 

Ditta  Rarer  in  the  enltivated  psrts, 
but  commoner  than  V.  Benga* 
lemu  towsrda  the  sooth  and  soath* 
weat. 
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Liit  of  ihe  lop§ir  ma^nmaU  fmmd  in  th$  Ludkidna    I>M^rurf.-«(Conid.) 


Btaai«.  Kflffliab  and 
Hinduaftan. 


BeieDtiSc  Name. 


HabiUft,  Ac. 


Tha 
(H. 


••••• 


Porpoise 


ThaHari>(H.SAha, 
Sajar,  Kbargoali). 


Thewna  Piir  (h. 

Jangli  8oor). 


Plantisia  aangetiea  (?) 
F.  Imdi. 


Ltiftiu  wufUaudaiuM    -. 


^0  Indian 


••• 


The    Nilgai      (H. 
Boi). 


Tlia    AnUlope  (H. 
Mirg,  Haro). 


Eorkut  pirtui 


AniUope   hejoatiiea 


••« 


Tbe  Oaselle     (H. 
flami,  Cfait-k&ra). 


Oaulla  SinneiHi 


f»» 


Fonnd  in  the  Satlej ;  oommoner  in  tbe 
cold  aeaAOii.  Th<«  one  found  here 
18  probably  P.  Indu 

Found  everywhere  tbronirhant  tho 
diiiiriot ;  moat  plentiful  to  the  south* 
weat,  whirever  there  ia  suffi- 
oient  jnnirle ;  oommoQ  all  nloig  tbe 
oaual  banks. 

Ponnd  alonir  the  banka  of  the  8at1ej, 
wherever  there  \n  aufficient  eover; 
but  common  nowhere.  Chief  habitat  t 
the  long  graM  grown  in  the  angl^ 
to  right  of  Railway  Line  to  Phi- 
loar«  where  bands,  &q^  bavi  been 
erected. 

A  few  are  fonnd  to  south  and  sonth- 
weat  of  district  in  junglea,  border- 
ing on  native  atates,  where,  tho 
chiefs  being  Siklm,  they  are  mora 
or  less  preserved,  and  are  more  com- 
mon. 

Fonnd  plentifully  throngbont  tbe  dis- 
trict. They  rarely  visit  the  low- 
lands (B^t),  bnt  chiefly  confine 
themselves  to  the  higher  land,  where 
there  are  large  plHinii  surronnded 
by  cultivation.  Formerly  large  herds 
were  fonnd  in  tbe  district ;  but  now 
it  is  fare  to  see  a  herd  of  100  in- 
dividuals. In  the  aouth-west  of 
the  district  their  place  ia  taken  by 
the  gazelle,  and  they  are  rarely  or 
never  seen.  This  is  tbe  more  strsnge 
as  they  are  very  common  in  Hiasar 
and  8iraa,  diatricta  closely  resem- 
bling the  aouth-west  of  this  district 
in  quality  of  soil,  &c. 

The  ravine  deer  of  sportsmen,  com- 
mon throughout  the  district,  chiefly 
wherever  sand  hillocks  dottheplains ; 
very  common  to  sontb-west  of  thjs 
district,  where  it  entirely  giip- 
plants  the  antelope. 
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LUi  of  He  Game  Biria  found  in  tie  L%Mi&m  DUiriei. 


Nam«. 


The  large  Sand 
Grouse  (H.  Bha- 
Utar). 


The  larfre  Pintail 
3nnd  Grca«e  (H. 
Bhatiur). 


The  tmall  Sand 
Groove  (U.  Bhati- 
Ur). 


The     Peaoook     (H. 
Mohr). 


The  Black  Part- 
ridge (H.  £aU 
Titar). 


The  Grey  Patridge 
(H.  TiUr). 


The  Qaail  (H.  Ba- 
tair). 


The  Rain  Qaail  (H. 
Batair). 


Boieniifio  Name. 


Pleroeles  arenarius 


F.  aickata 


••• 


P,  exuttui 


Fcivo  erisiaiui 


••• 


Franeolinus     vulgarit 


Orijfgamit  Fondieeria' 


Coiurnix  eommunU 


fl«« 


OotumiaB  eoromandeliea 


Habitat,  Ac. 


Comes  in  immense  flights  in  the  first 
week  of  November,  tboagh  occa- 
sional small  flights  may  be  seen 
in  the  end  of  October.  It  remains 
till  March  and  re-migrates  north. 

Ocu^asionally   fonnd  mixed   ap  with 
F.  arenariuM,  but  rare.    Probably 
more   numeroas   to  the  west  and 
aouth-west  of  the  district. 

The  rock  pigeon  of  some  sportsmen  ; 
much  rarer  than  F.  arenariua  s 
commonest  to  south  and  south* west 
of  the  district. 

Fonnd^  in  Tery  mnny  parts  of  the 
district.  It  is  semi-oomesticatedt 
and  is  generally  to  be  foand  near 
Tillages.  It  is  held  sacred  by  some 
of  the  villagers. 

Nowhere  Tery  common  ;  bat  a  feir 
are  to  be  found  along  every  mile  of 
the  Sirhind  Canal.  Also  found  in 
all  the  jungles  to  the  sonth  of  the 
district.  Not  common  to  the  south- 
west, where  the  grey  partridge 
has  supplanted  it. 

Found  sparingly  everywhere  wher- 
ever there  is  any  jangle ;  near  a 
Tillage  they  seem  specially  to  con* 
gregate;  but  wherever  there  is 
grass  or  buxh  they  are  to  be  found. 
To  ihe  sontlwwest  of  the  district 
they  are  most  plentiful. 

Plentiful  from  April  till  the  rdbhi 
crop  is  cut.  Again  they  come  in 
on  September  and  stay  till  the  hharif 
orop  Is  cut ;  some  few  birds  stay  in 
long  grass,  ^,  all  tho  cold  weather, 
and  a  Tery  few  stay  and  breed 
here  in  June  and  July* 

A  rainy  season  Tisitor.  It  comes  in 
in  July  when  its  peculiar  "  wheet* 
wheet'*  is  t-o  be  heard  in  cloudy 
weather  all  day.  It  leaves  before 
C  eommunU  arrives  as  a  rule, 
though  occasionally  both  birds  may 
be  flashed  in  one  field. 
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Kam«. 


The     liirf(fi    Button 
Quail  (H.  BaUir). 


Thu  Batton  Qanil 
(H.  Cbota  B«t. 
air). 


Tli«  grfnt   Bnttard 
(H.  Tooghir). 


Tli^     Onbiini     (H. 
Khar  Mohr). 


The  Lf«ter  Florieao 
(H P) 


The             Impwing 
(H P). 


The    white     Uiled 
Lftpwiiig  (H.  ...P) 


The  Suras  Cnuie(H. 
.  Tiira»). 

The    Koolan      (H. 
Kooiij). 


SeieDtile  Kame. 


Tumix 


••• 


Tumix  9^kesii 


••• 


EmpodotU 
#tt. 


Edward- 


Houbara  MargMtenii.: 


8ffphMtid9$  Quriiue 


••• 


Vanetlui  erutatui 


••• 


OheUmna  lemetira 


••• 


Om$  antigoue 


Qmeeiuerea 


••• 


••• 


HabiUt,  Ae. 


Tliie  bird  oceatinnally  it  flufthml 
when  qanil  shciotiiix  in  September 
ami  October,  but  ia  bj  no  means 
pleutilttl  and  ataja  a  very  abort  time. 

Found  ooeaaionallj  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  cropa.  It  baa  a  T«*rf  alrong 
scent|  and  doga  iuTariablj  put 
tliem  up.  though  they  may  fail  to 
put  up  a  common  quail. 

Though  I  have  no  actual  information 
of  the  occurrence  of  thia  bird  in 
Uiia  diatrict,  i  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  mnat  during  certain  timea 
of  the  year  viitit  the  aouth-weat  of 
the  diatrict.,  probably  during  the 
hot  weather  and  rains. 

A  very  few  of  thia  speciea  visit  this 
dint  riot  during  the  cold  weather, 
Ocoapioniilly  a  flitck  tiikea  up  its 
residence  near  an  open  buah  jungle 
and  stays  for  a  month  or  so;  but 
this  is  rare. 

Once  and  on  It  onee  this  bird  was  seen 
in  this  diatrict.  It  was  in  September 
and  waa  emigrating  probably.  It 
waa  in  the  *«  People's  Park"  at 
Ludhiini  close  to  the  civil  atatioa. 

Found  all  along  the  Satlej,  but 
ehieflr  along  the  banka  of  th«i 
''  Hndha  Nila,"  where  it  ia  plentiful 
during  the  cold  weather. 

Common  along  the  **  Budha  N4U'* 
every  cold  weather,  notwithatand- 
ing  Jerdon'a  remark  that  it  ia  a 
rare  bird  in  India. 

Oi*caaionally  found  in  pairs  about  the 
district,  chiefly  to  the  south. 

A  cold  weather  viaitant  in  large 
numbera.  It  cornea  in  in  October 
and  leavea  in  the  end  of  March ; 
spend*  the  day  near  or  on  the  river 
Satlej  and  flies  inland  to  feed  on 
the  green  crops  or  sown  grain 
morning  and  evening. 
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List  of  ihe  Game  Birds  found  in  ike  Ludhidna  Dittrtet.-^Con\A.) 


Th«  Demoiiielle 

Cniiii*  (EI.  Klmr- 
kluiir). 


The  Snipe  (H.  Cli4- 
Im). 


Seie&tUk  Heme. 


AMthropaideM  virgo 


••• 


Qallinago  8eoU>pacinu9, 


Tbe  Jeok  Snipe  (H. 
Ch&lm). 

The     Pintail  Snipe 
(H.  Cb4ba}. 


The  Pninted  Snipe 
(H.  ChihH). 


The     G<idifii     (H. 
Cbihii). 


The       Curlew 
ChAha). 


The  Flamingo 


(H. 


O.gak 


a,  timura  (?) 


Bhynehaa  BengalenMtM 


Limoia  mgoeepkala  ••• 


Numeniue   arfuaia 


•w 


PkameopkruM  roteut 


••• 


HaUUt,  Ae. 


On  ita  paeai^e  to  and  from  lower 
India,  this  handaoine  bird  ooea« 
aionnllj  stope  to  rent  and  feed  on  the 
SHtl4*j.  It  ii«  only  in  October  and 
the  latter  half  of  March  tbnt  it  is 
ever  aeen,  and  then  only  for  a  day 
at  a  time,  it  never  inakea  a  pro« 
longed  atny  here,  beinflf  more  of  « 
jlii*eUlovinfr  bird  than  ita  congener 
O.  communis. 

The  foil  snipe  of  aportanien.  Com- 
mon all  along  the  **  fiudba  N41a"  and 
ru»liy  places  tbroujrhoat  the  district. 
The  iirftt  fliKht  arrive  about  middle 
of  September ;  no  more  ei*roe  till 
October,  when  they  atrdj^gle  in ;  no- 
where to  be  found  in  conniderable 
nnnibem  till  Jnnuary.  They  stay 
till  end  of  March,  and  the  la«t 
flights  pass  through  in  the  end  of 
April. 

Arrive  in  the  end  of  September 
and  stay  till  April. 

Tliis  bird,  no  maeh  commoner  in  the  • 
Indinn  Peninsula  than  the  Pin  jab 
must,  I  fancy,  be  occasionally 
foond  in  this  district,  but  it  haa 
never  been  met,  though  sportsmen 
have  examined  many  snipe  shot  the 
last  two  years. 

Found  throughout  the  district,  com* 
moiiest  in  the  early  cold  weather. 
Affects  all  the  swamps  and  pools. 
Breeds  in  the  district  where  it  hac 
been  seen  all  the  year  round. 

Found  in  the  cold  weather  and  be* 
ginning  of  the  hot  near  the  Satlij 
on  all  large  pools  and  swamps. 

Frequents  the  *'  Budha  Nala*'  and 
the  land  Iring  near  the  Satlej 
where  it  feeds  in  the  fields,  Ac.  A 
cold  weather  visitant. 

8traf|srl<ri  no  doubt  visit  this  district 
during  the  late  rains  and  earlv  cold 
weather.    Shot  once  at  MiAni. 
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LUi  of  the  Gnme  Birds  fomnd  in  tkt  Lndiidna  DUiriei. — (Contd.) 


Kam0. 


TH«    Burred -hended 
Goom(H.   Hftg). 


The     BUek.biieked 

Qoosie  (U.  NagU). 


Soientifio  Name. 


TlieGrej  Goose  (H. 


Tlie     White-bodii»d 
Go«ise-te«l  (H.  P). 


The  Whiiitliwfr  Teal 
(H.  Murghabi). 

The  Bnddy  Shield- 
mice  (H.  Stirkhib, 
Knwiik). 


Th«  ShoTpHer    (H. 
'    Murgh&bi). 

The     MiillHrd     (H. 
Mttfgli&bi). 


Tlie  Spottpd-billfd 
Duck  (H.  ^iir. 
gh&bi). 

The  GedwaH  (H. 
Murgb&bi). 


filter  iftdicMi 


«•• 


Sarhidiomii  tnelanono- 


Afiwer  dnereus 


NetfapuM 
lianut. 


eoromande' 


Habitat,  Aa 


Dendroeygna   atpturee 


Oawarca  rutila 


••• 


Spatula     elfpsata 


Ana»  hoichas 


••• 


••• 


Anai  poeeilorhyneha ... 


OhamUlammui  itreptrtu 


Viaitt  the  diNtrict  in  onnai durable 
nombt'rii  in  the  0(»ld  wmtlier  ;  ataye 
from  October  to  March.  Th^j 
a(>eiid  the  day  by  the  rivera,  viait* 
ing  the  gram  fielda  in  land  during 
the  miming  and  the  fielda  near  the 
n?er8  in  the  afternoon. 

Tlinagh  there  ia  no  actual  record  at 
hand  of  thia  rainy  aeaaon  bird 
▼iititing  thia  district,  there  ia  no 
dnabt  it  may  be  found  oceaaionally 
towarda  Miani,  Macliiwara,  Stc^  in 
the  raina. 

4 

Viaita  the  district  during  the  cold 
weather.  Hnbita  identical  with  A, 
indlcut.  Soine  few  flocka  live  in 
the  interior  of  the  diKtrict  for  two 
or  three  montha  away  from  ibe 
Satlej. 

Found  oceaaionally  in  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  w«*ather  and  ocoaaion- 
ally  in  the  hot,  along  the  Satlej  and 
Budha  Nala. 

Found  during  the  hot  waathor  all 
along  the  Satlt*j. 

Vif  ita  the  "  Budhn  Nala*'  oceaaion- 
ally in  the  oold  weather,  and  in 
conaiderable  nnmbera  the  Satlej. 
Feeda  often  ou  gram  inland  in 
large  flocka* 

Yiaita  the  diatriot  in  the  cold  wea- 
ther, and  may  be  found  on  all 
▼ilUige  tnnka  and  jheela  till   April. 

Cold  weather  bird,  found  in  huge 
flighta  in  the  3atlej  and  alao  on 
^*  Budha  Nila.*'  Arri?ea  iu  Novem- 
ber. 

The  ^  was  bill"  of  aome,  found 
•coaaionaliy  on  the  Satlej  and 
''Budha  N&la**  during  th«  but 
weather  aa  well  aa  the  cold. 

Cornea  in  in  October,  and  ia  Tery 
common  in  all  jheela  aa  well  aa 
cm  the  Satlej  and  **  Budha  Nila." 
Coinea  at  night  in  huge  flights  to 
feed  on  the  weeda  in  the  oala. 
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LtMi  tf  tie  Game  Birds  faimd  in  ike  Ludld&na  Dietriet.-^iGmkA.) 


Kunt. 


Bdentille  NaBi«. 


TliePintaiKH.Mur. 


Tlie    Widgeon    (H. 
Marghdbi). 


The  Teal  (H.  Mur- 
gh4bi). 


Dafila  acuta 


HmlBUt»  Ae. 


The    Gnr^aney    (H. 
Marghdbi). 


Mareea  penelopB 


Querqueiula  cneca 


••• 


O.  coieia 


••• 


A  few  flights  are  seen  ereryje^. 
CommnnpKt  in  the  bej^inniiig  of  the 
jear  in  the  poads  in  the  interior  of 
the  district. 


Some  few  are  aeen  every  cold 
ther,  but  never  in  «nj  oumbere. 


One  of  the  cominoneat  cold  weather 
birda.  Pound  in  all  pool*  and  on 
8atlej  and  tlie  '*  Budha  I^ila*'; 
cornea  in  end  uf  September  and  geee 
in  April. 


Some  few  Tinit  the  dintrict  in  Sep- 
tember and  October ;  hnt  disappear 
again  till  March.  Nowhere  Tery 
common. 


The  Red.cre«ted  Po- 
chard (H.  Mur' 
gh4bi 


Tlie  White  Eye  (H. 
Murghdbi). 


The  Goldei)  Eje  (H. 
Hurghibi). 


The  TVhite-ehaded 
Duck  (H.  Mur- 
Khabi). 

The  Merganiier   (H. 

•••••••••  */■ 

The  Smew  (H.   ...P). 


The    Orey    Pelican 
(U.  Paiuli). 


Brauta  ntpna 


•• 


Aythjfa  nyroca 


Fuliguta  crlstaia 


••• 


SrUmatura       leucoce* 
phala. 


Mergua  castor 


•fl. 


Tlfergell'M  albeUut     ••> 


Pelecanua  PhiUppeoM 


Viaita  the  Satlej  and  "  Badha  ^'ila 
iu  lar^e  nuuiliertt  in  February  and 
Marcel.  It  iiaR  aUo  l>eeu  ahot  in 
July  in  the  district. 


YlMta  tlie  Bntlej  and  ^  Badha  N£Ia' 
iu  the  cold  weather. 


It  is  the  tament  and  the  commonest 
duck  ftmnd ;  occaMioiuiHy  a  few 
fli}(ht8  visit  the  di8trift  in  the 
winter,  principally  iu  Mnrch. 

One  apecimen  of  thi*  very  rare  bird 
was  Hhot  in  this  district. 

Found  on  the  Siitlej  occasionally  though 
rarely  during  the  cold  weather. 

Found  occasioBially  in  the  cold 
weather. 

Found  in  the  «•  Budha  N4la*'  and 
Satlej  ^  .during  the  hot  weather 
aud  rains. 
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List  of  the  ThanahpUdia   or    Fenomcus  Snakes  in  the  ludhidna 

District, 


Num. 


The  Cobra  (H.  KaU 
Sainp). 


The   Ringed  Snake 
(H.  Kmrait  P). 


Bcientifio  Name. 


Naja  tripudians 


••• 


Bungarus  caruhus 


••• 


The  RaMell's  Viper 
(H P) 


The  Chain  Adder  ... 


Dahoia  Russellii 


Eehis  carinaia 


••• 


Habitat,  fte. 


The  moat  deadly,  aa  well  aa  the  moef 
oommon,  of  all  the  poieoiuiaa 
enakee  in  the  more  cultiTated  parte 
of  the  dietriot,  and  whereTer  there 
ia  caltiTation,  gardene,  Ao.  i  aleo  in 
all  the  janglea.  It  grows  to  • 
large  size,  having  been  killed  6  feet 
long.  In  the  open  sandj  parte  of 
the  dietrtot  it  is  supplanted  bj 
E.  earinata. 

Inhabits  the  same  cotintrj  as  the 
oubra,  ez<*ept  that  it  is  not  found 
in  jungles.  Comrooneet  about 
gardens  where  there  are  old  walls, 
^o.  Hardly  less  deadly  than  the 
cobra«  and  as  it  has  a  habit  of 
enrling  up  by  doors  and  under 
ehicks,  Ac,  and  not  moving  at  the 
approach  of  man,  it  is  a  roost 
dMngerous  snake.  It  ia  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the 
••  Karait." 

Bare  in  this  district,  but  found 
oooasionally,  chiefly  townrds  Machi- 
w4r4h  and  Btihlolpur  to  the  north* 
east  of  this  district. 

Very  common  throughout  the  dis- 
trict in  the  drier  and  more  sandy 
parts.  A  small  sluggieh  snake  and 
fortunately  less  deadly  than  any 
of  the  three  foregoing  species; 
otherwise  there  would  be  more 
deaths  from  ennke  bite  than  there 
are.  On  being  met  at  night  it 
neTer  attempts  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  but  curls  up  in  an  attitude  of 
defence  and  gives  ont  a  hissing 
noise  by  rubbint;  its  earinated 
scales  together.  When  a  report  of 
the  poisonous  snakes  of  this  district 
was  being  prepared  in  1871  (P)  a 
Tery  great  number  of  these  snakes 
were  brought  in.  Their  captors 
said  they  found  them  under  any 
old  logs  about  the  fields  or  villHgea 
oh  the  higher  lands.  This  is  the 
celebrated  "  Knpper  "  of  Scind  pro* 
bably,  where  it  appears  to  be  more 
deadly  than  in  the  Panjib. 
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List  of 
The  Maliseer 


•  •  • 


The  Bohoo 


The  Sewal 


••• 


The  Baichaa 


••• 


The  Tiogra 


The  Eel 


The  Mohoo 


The  Chapta 


The  Mallee 


He  eommoner  Fiihen  found  in  ihe  Ludhidna  DutricL 

Found  thronorhont  the  year  in  the  Sailej  and  the 
Budha  Nala.  In  the  Satlej  they  run  to  a  large 
size,  some  specimens  weighinor  about  SOlbs.  and 
over.    They  spawn  in  the  rainy  season. 

Found  in  the  Satlej  and  the  Budha  N4la;  is  even 
commoner  than  the  mahseer.  It  spawns  in  July 
and  August.  It  runs  to  about  20  or  30ibs. ; 
larger  specimens  are  rarely  found. 

When  in  condition  one  of  the  best  fish  for  the  table 
fonnd  here.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
fish.  Its  appearance  changes  greatly  with  the 
season  and  the  water  it  is  found  in.  It  spawns 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  young  may  be  seen  in 
countless  numbers  in  pools  at  that  time. 

During  the  rains,  after  the  first  heavy  fioods  have 
swept  down  the  Budha  Nala,  this  fish  begins  to 
run  up.  It  is  rarely  in  good  condition  owing  to 
tlie  thickness  of  the  water,  but  is  notwithstanding 
the  very  best  eating  fish  to  be  had  here.  In  the 
Satlej  it  is  found  in  great  quantities  near  any 
places  where  young  fish  congregate.  It  probably 
migrates  for  part  of  the  year  and  also  to  spawn. 

Small  specimens  of  this  fish  are  found  in  any 
numbers  in  the  Budha  N&la  and  Satlej.  It 
rarely  runs  large,  yet  specimens  of  51  bs.  or  so 
are  sometimes  caught  by  the  fishermen. 

"  Bam."  Common  in  the  Nala  and  Satlej.  In 
the  latter  it  is  occasionally  found  very  large,  8  or 
9Ibs.  in  weight,  but  in  the  Budha  Nala  specimens 
of  lib.  even  are  rare.  It  is  found  all  the  year 
ronnd  and  does  not  appear  to  migrate. 

This  fish  is  fonnd  afler  the  rains.  It  runs  up  after 
the  heavy  fioods  in  the  rain,  and  grows  to  a  large 
size.  Very  commonly  found  51bs.  in  weight.  It 
has  a  curious  habit  of  rising  constantly  to  the 
Burfnce  of  the  water  and  turning  over,  showing  its 
very  broad  silvery  side. 

Very  like  the  mohoo,  and  closely  allied  to  it  in  habit* 
It  is  commoner,  and  is  found  all  tho  year  round. 
It  has  tlie  habit  of  tnrning  over  on  the  surface. 
It  is  a  small  fish  rarely  weighing  ^Ib.  in  weight. 

A  common  and  very  voracious  fish,  the  shark  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  runs  to  a  huge  size  in 
the  Siitlej,  and  fair  sized  fish  come  up  the  Budha 
Nala  in  the  rains.  It  breeds  in  July  and  August 
like  the  rohoo. 


... 


•.. 


... 


••• 


.  a. 
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The  SiDghee      «.t   A  not  very  common  and  very  repnlsive  looking  fisli, 

very  dark  purple  or  red.  Suid  to  be  a  good  table 
fish;  but  its  looks  rather  keep  people  from  trying 
it. 

The  Chilwa        •••   Common  in  both  the  Satlej  and   the   Budha   N&la, 

where  in  autumn  and  spring  it  may  be  seen  rising 
at  gnats  in  hundreds  like  trout  By  all  accounts, 
owing  to  excessive  netting  with  small  meshed 
nets,  this  fish  has  been  considerably  tliiuned  ottt 
near  towns. 

The  Rewa  •••   Something  like  a  small  mahseer,  but  with  scales 

like  a  grayling  in  parallel  rows  along  the  body. 
Has  a  curious  habit  of  swimming  in  companies 
about  on  the  surface  with  its  month  out  of  the 
water  during  the  late  autumn  and  spring. 

14.    In  the  cold  weather  wild  fowl  are  plentiful  along  the  river 

and  in  the  Budha  Nala,  but  they  are  much  dis- 
8port:  Small  game.  ^^^y^^^   ^^  ^^^  neighbourhood   of  Ludhiina  by 

native  ^'shikaries.'^  I  have  had  very  fair  snipe  shooting  under  Machi- 
wfirah.  Flocks  of  kulan  and  geese  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fields.  In  the  uplands  there  are  a  good  many  hares,  though  the  Jat 
of  the  present  day  is  fond  of  conrsing :  and  )>artridge8,  black  and  grey, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  sugnrcane  fields  or  where  there  is  a  small  patch  of 
jungle.  Quail  are  abundant  in  their  seasons;  and  sand  gronse  of 
several  sorts  are  to  be  found  in  numbers  in  the  cold  weather  amongst 
the  ^^moth'^&Cy  stubble  in  sandy  soils,  as  well  as  flocks  cf  wild  pigeon. 
Peacocks  are  common  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  and  live  in  the 
sugarcane  fields.  The  ordinary  Jats  have  no  great  objection  to  their 
being  shot;  but  the  birds  are  really  half  tame,  and  only  eatable  when 
young.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  cover  it  is  not  generally  an  easy 
matter  to  make  a  large  bag,  except,  perhaps,  amongat  the  quail  or  snipe : 
and  one  brings  home  from  a  day's  shooting  a  most  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  game  picked  up  in  the  fields.  In  some  of  the  detached 
villneres,  which  have  a  growth  of  jungle  letlb,  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
good  bag  of  grey  partridge  and  hare:  and  there  are  some  '^birs"  or 
veserves  in  Patiala  territory  which  are  strictly  preserved  and  abound 
p.  with  game.     Pigs  nre  very  common  along  the 

^^  river  just  under  Ludliiaua.     They  find  shelter 

mostly  in  the  forest  plantation  on  the  Philour  road  and  in  a  large 
|iece  of  land  beside  the  river,  covered  wtth  high  grass,  which  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Railway  Company  for  purposes  of  protection  of 
their  bridg;e.  The  number  of  pigs  appears  to  have  increased  within  recent 
years ;  and  it  is  only  here  that  they  are  found.  They  come  out  at  night  in 
swarms  and  ravage  the  fields  to  great  distances  about,  devoting  most 
of  their  attention  to  sugarcane,  maize,  &c.,  of  which  they  are  fond : 
but  also  rooting  up  the  young  spring  crops  from  sheer  vice.  They  are 
fondest  of  the  ^'  ponda  "  or  thick  sugarcane ;  and  in  Rnjowal  and  other 
villages  where  it  is  grown  extensively  the  people  are  out  all  night  along 
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the  boutulnries  of  tlieir  liolds  with  fires  Ii«>^ht4Hl  and  ke^pinnf  np  a  conti* 
nnal  noise  The  pigs,  however,  do  not  appear  to  mind  tliis,  and  f^^t 
into  the  fields.  The  amount  of  injury  done  by  iheae  pests  is  very 
large;  but  no  systematic  attempt  h:is  been  made  to  kill  them  down. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ride  after  them  owin<r  to  tlie  rouifh  and  broken 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  diflScnIty  of*  getting  them  out.  An  oc- 
casional sportsman  shoots  a  Tew,  but  tlie  loss  is  not  ftslt.  The  ante1o|)e 
1^  and   ravine  deer  are  common    in  most  places; 

and  one  hns  to  <;o  a  verv  f«*w  miles  from 
Ludliiana  to  get  a  good  black-bnck.  Tiie  decM*  are  very  tame;  buu  shoot- 
ing them  18  attended  with  considerable  ridk,  owing  to  the  irefectly  flsit 
nature  of  theeountry,  and  the  number  (»f  people  that  are  always  working 
in  the  fields.  Nilgai  are  found  in  some  of  the  waste  lands  bclouging 
to  our  detached  villa<jre8. 

15.  The  only  mineral  product  of  the  district   in  knnker,  wjioh 

Mimml  product!.  !*  quarried  in   niaiiy   places,  and  is  to  be  found 

in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  so  convenient 
sites  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  pup)*Iy  for  all  the  metalled 
raads  and  for  lime.  Saltpetre  used  to  be  made  iu  a  few  villages;  but 
the  manufacture  has  been  given  up. 

16.  The  rainfall  has  been  observed  for  a   number  of  years   at  the 

p.:.r  II  .  1        I  throe     toli!>il    iH^ad-quartors   which     are   fairly 

UamfaU  :  Annual.  ,  j   •       ai*  r  t      it  •'  mi 

central  except  in  the  case  of  Ijudhiana.  Tlia 
following  is  the  result  of  the  observations  of  18  years  : — 

Samrala  ...  ...  ...     27  inches. 

Lndhiana         ...  ...  ...     27 

21 
* 


Jaoraon 


From  a  comparison  with  tlie  averages  of  surrounding  districts,  I 
calculate  that  the  fall  variety  for  the  coiiliiuious  portion  of  the  district 
from  about  SO  inches  at  Sherpur  in  the  north-east  c«>rner  to  less  than 
20  inches  at  Hatur  in  the  south-west,  a  distance  of  about  55  miles* 
In  the  outlying  \illage8  the  fall  is  generally  about  17  inches,  but 
goes  as  low  as  15,  probably,  in  the  extreme  south  ones. 

The  following  statement  shows  thedistribu- 
thJ^i'J.'^"*'°°    throughout     tion   during  the  years    I  «69 -8:3  of  the  rainfall 

at    Lndhiana  over  the  twelve  months  :*- 


ilOBTK. 


April    ... 

Maj     ... 

Juaa    ... 

July     ... 

Augutt 

*Bept«mber 

Total  6  Buonths 


to 

00 


11 


lS-4 


29  8 


o 

00 


49 


14    7  6 
10  8    9S 


17-6 


00 


87    76 


8-5 


11 


18-8 


en 

00 


18 


92 


19-7 


166 


26 


42  6 


00 


113 


6. 


2-9 


233 


00 


19 


76 


17 


lO 

00 


1-7 


•8 


44 


89 


2.6 

144 


17-7 


38- 


CD 


19 


•9 


62 


16 
1 


10-8 


!<«     >    00 
00         00 


11    8  6 


18 


4-6 


28 


12- 


28 


82 


182 


22*2 


17 
281 


at 

00 


46 


2*6 


41 


00 


24 


186 


87 


12-2 


197 


00 
00 


29 


98 


8- 


20-6 


on 

oo 

00 


13 


88 


4-7 


1*3 


107 


s 

< 
•7 
9 

sT 


218 
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MOVTS. 

CO 

o 
So 

^•4 

ss 

en 

oo 

OD 

^■4 

So 

So 

1-4 

oo 

00 
00 

SS 

3 

»M 

• 

r 

< 

October 

12 

•  •• 

1-8 
•4 

67 
10  1 
393 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•♦ 
•1 
•1 

1-8 
199 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

41 

4*9 
18-8 

... 

•9 

21 

•2 

•6 

87 

462 

11 

■  •• 
*•• 

•4 

16 

31 

26*4 

•  •• 

•  •• 

21 

17 

•6 

4-4 

18-8 

1- 

•6 
1-6 

•  »• 

81 
36-1 

•7 

•  •• 

•  •• 
••• 

•6 

86 

38 

14  6 

21 
•8 

66 

2- 

23 

26 
16-3 
376 

•  e« 

•1 
•9 

13 
•8 

26 
80-7 

... 
•  •• 

9 

*•• 
••• 

1-8 

27 

14  9 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•1 

41 

•  •• 

42 
239 

•  •• 
»•• 

••• 

"27 

6 

•  •• 

32 

838 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

88 
•4 
8 

4'4 

16  1 

•4 

Norember 

•1 

December 

•7 

Januarj 

11 

February 

19 

March .» 

14 

ToUl  6  monihe     ... 

49 

Total  12  months   ... 

261 

Oar  months  do  not  agree  with  the  seasons  understood  by  the  people* 
The  monsoon  or  rainy  season  jrenerally  begins  in  the  last  ten  days  of 
June,  i.e.  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  native  month  of  ^*  Har'^ :  and  lasts 
during  July,  August  and  September  (Har,  Siwan,  Bh4don.)  The 
advent  of  the  monsoon  is  heralded  by  several  days  of  boisterous  weather, 
the  wind  blowing  steadily  from  the  south-east.  The  land  has  been  parched 
by  more  than  three  months  of  a  blazinfr  tropical  sun  till  there  is  sparcely 
a  vestige  of  vegetation  left ;  but  with  the  first  fall  nature  springs 
into  life,  and  in  a  few  days  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  v«r» 
dure,  grass  grows  abundantly  where  it  is  allowed  to,  and  the  autumn 
crops  soon  show  themselves  in  the  cultivated  fields.  Rain  and  sunshine 
succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals  during  the  next  three  months,  the 
breaks  of  fair  weather  lastiii^  crenerally  only  for  a  few  days.  The 
monsoon  rains  close  at  the  end  of  September.  There  is  then  generally 
a  slight  fall  about  the  time  of  the  Diwali  Festival  (20t.li  October),  fairly 
heavy  rain  about  Christmas  or  the  New  Year,  and  again  at  the  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March.  The  total  of  the  winter  (''  Sial*')  falls 
in  six  months  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  single  months  of  July,  August, 
or  September,  but  owing  to  the  lower  temperature  the  effect  is  much 
greater  on  the  vegetation. 

17.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  temperature   during  the 
TemDerature  months  of  May,  July  and  .December,  being  the 

^^      '  average    of    observations    between    1880   and 

1882:— 
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In  April  the  temperature  is  at  first  moderate^  but  towards  tbe  end  of 
the  montli  it  rises  iii  the  day  time.  In  May  and  June  the  san  is  very 
powerful,  and  the  atmosphere  hot  and  dry.  The  lient  is  intense, 
though  not  worse  than  in  most  phn'n  districts,  and  is  not  much  less 
during  the  night  than  in  the  day.  The  first  fall  of  rain  brings  an 
immense  relief  and  somewhat  cools  the  air,  and  for  the  next  three 
months  rain  and  strong  sun  succeed  each  other,  the  atmosphere  being 
saturated  with  moisture,  at  all  events  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
districts  October  has  hot  days  and  mild  nights;  and  for  the  five 
months  following  it  the  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the  nights  of  December 
and  January  being  intensely  cold.  Chill  winds  from  the  north  often 
blow  for  days  in  January  and  February,  blighting  the  crops.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  district,  and  more  especially  in  the  ^'  jangaP  villages, 
the  hot  weather  begins  much  earlier  and  the  air  is  dry  all  the  year 
round. 

18.     As  might  be  expected  the  moist  Bet  tract  is  very  nnhealthy. 
„   . .  During   the  months  August  to  November  fever 

is  very  prevalent;  and,  if  the  year  is  bad,  one 
can  scarcely  in  October  find  an  able-bodied  man  not  suffering  from  it. 
The  villages  have  during  this  season  tbe  appearance  of  being  deserted  ; 
and  the  same  answer  is  returned  in  every  village  to  one's  inquiries  as 
to  where  the  Lambardars  are, '' tap  se  digia'^  (he  is  down  with  fever). 
Ludhiana,  and  all  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  high  bank  and 
over  the  Badha  Nala  are  not  better  off.  In  M&chiwarab,  Bahlolpur, 
Kurn,  Bhundri,  &c.,  it  is  quite  part  of  a  man's  life  to  have  an  attack  of 
fever  once  in  the  year.  The  severity  of  these  attacks  varies,  but  the 
general  resnit  is  a  weakening  of  the  constitution,  which  makes 
the  people  less  able  to  resist  tbe  effects  of  other  ailments ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  dwellers  in  the  B6t  and  along  the  high  bank 
are  much  shorter  lived  than  those  of  the  more  inland  tracts.  In  some 
years  the  fever  is  of  a  bad  type,  and  then  it  plays  havoc  with  the  people. 
Mr.  Davidson,  the  former  Settlement  Officer,  speaks  in  paragraph  10 
of  his  report  of  being  frightened  away  from  Kum  by  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  brought  out  for  burial  while  he  was  there  in  camp.  In  1878 
there  was  a  terriHc  mortality  amongst  the  Kashmiris  and  other  half- 
starved  members  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  city  of  Ludhiana  and 
also  in  the  villages.  The  civil  station  is  by  no  means  a  desirable 
residence  during  the  mouths  of  September  and  October;  but  one 
appears  to  get  away  from  the  influence  of  the  malaria  by  going  even  a 
short  distance  inland.  The  most  healthy  portirm  of  the  district  is 
the  south-west  corner  about  Bassian  and  the  ''  jangaP'  villages,  where 
the  climate  is  always  dry  and  the  water  much  purer.  The  people  of 
these  parts  are  generally  exempt  even  from  fever,  and  enjoy  excellent 
health.  I  do  not  think  that  the  district  can  claim  any  special  diseases 
as  prevailing.  Phthisis  and  mania  are,  I  am  told,  the  most  common. 
Neither  Ludhiana  nor  any  One  of  the  other  towns  hns  suffered  from  aa 
epidemic  of  cliolera  since  that  of  1872  ;  and  such  visitations  are  rare.^ 
I  do  not  think  that  ophthalmia  is  so  prevalent  as  Mr.  Davidson  repreaeats 
it  iu  bis  uiuUi  paragraph. 
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CHAPTER  II.— HiBTOBiCAL. 


l'^.     Tliere   are    no  signs   to  indicate   that  the  Ludhlana  district 

has    been    the    scene    of  any    ^reat    pliysica' 
riiysciiUlmnge^     ^  chancre.     The  Satlej    appears    always    to    have 

been  confined    to   its   present   valley,   though    witliin  this   it  has  shift- 
ed about  a  i^ood  deal.     The  last   change    took    place   about    100   years 
a<;o,  when  the  river  abandoned  its  course  under  the  ridge  that  separates 
the  lowlands  from  the  Dhaia,  where  now  the  BudliaNahi  flows  ;and  trans- 
ferred to  tliis  side  the  wliole  of  tho  present  Bet  tract,  which  was  then  for 
the   most   p.Tt  uninhabited.     The    towns    of    Bahlolpur,     Ma<tluwdra1i 
And  Ludhiatta,  and  the  old  villages,  such  as  Kuin  and  Bhnndri,  wliioh 
lie  on  the  top  of  theridg;e,  were  built  on  the  hank    of  the  river.     There 
is  nothin$^  to  show  that  tlie  uptrnds  were  ever  traversed  by  streams  unless, 
indeed,  tlie  sand  belts  of  the  Samrala  tahsil,  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
paragraph  9,  mark  the  course  of  hill  torrents,  long  since  dried  up.   .  There 
are  no  local  traditions  indicating  that  such  is  the  case,  but  this  source  of 
information  would  not  go  back  more  than  300  or  400  years.     It  is  clear 
that  such  changes  as  have  taken  place  iu  the  appearance  of  the  country 
are  the  work  of  man  and  not  of  nature. 

20.     Few  districts  possess   greater  historical  interest  than  Ludhi- 

iuu,  which  must  from  its  situation  have  been 
IxiLTwitoTy.  ^^  ?"  l^noils  the  scene  of  most  important  events. 

Lying  as  it  does  on  the  high  road  from  Central 
Asiaj  it  would  be  cros^sed  b>  esich  successive  wave  of  conquest  or  immigra- 
tion ;  and,  when  we  come  to  hist'^rical  timeS|  we  find  that  some  of  the 
most  decisive  conflicts  for  empire  took  place  iu  this  neighbourhood. 
The  Panjab  was  always  an  outlying  province  of  Hindustan  ;  and  its 
loss  was  not  fatal  ;  but,  once  across  the  Satlej,  an  invader  had  nothing 
between  him  and  Delhi.  Perhaps  the  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the 
country  as  the  scene  of  the  struggles  between  rising  Sikhism  and  the 
Mahoinedans ;  and  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
English  power  extended  northwards  till  finally  we  succeeiled  to  the 
empire  of  India,  the  Satlej  was  tixed  as  the  limit  of  our  territories  ; 
and  Ltidhiana  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  our  frontier  garrison  at 
the  point  where  we  were  in  contsict  with  the  only  remainiu;;  independent 
power,  that  of  the  Punjab. 

21.     Little  can  be  said  of  the  Hindu  period,  for  there  is  an  absolute 

dearth  of  materials  on  which  to  found  anything 
peSod.      """"'^ '  resembling  history,     Mr.   Tolborfc  writes : /'I 

presume  that  it  formeil  a  portion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Magadha.  Sunet,  Tihara,  Machiwarah  and  fiahlolpur  date 
from  the  Hindu  |)eriod.  I  lis  snid  that  Machiw&rah  is  mentioned  in 
the  Mahabharat,  and  that  Bahlolpur  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Jiluha* 
batpura.'^  But,  as  he  points  out  elsewhere,  there  are  many  Machiwarahs. 
It  is  possible  that  antiquarian  research  may  give  us  some  information, 
-  but  at   present   it  has    been  applied  only  to  the 

mound  at  Suaet,  a  village  three  or  four  milea  wesi 
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of  Ladhiana.  This  monnd  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  clearly  marks 
the  site  of  an  important  city.  It  was  visited  hy  General  Cunningham  in 
1678-79,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  will  be  found  at  pages  65-67, 
Vol.  XlVof  the  ArchsBological  Survey.  General  Cunningham  examined 
bricks,  one  or  two  sculptures  and  a  number  of  coins  ;  and  I  will  quote 
his  conclusions  from  an  examination  of  the  last :  ^'  From  these  coins  the 
following  facts  may  be  deduced  with  almost  absolute  certainty : — 

^<  (1.) — The  town  of  Sunet  was  in  existence  before  the  Christian  era  as 
evidenced  by  the  coins  of  Uttamadatii  and  Amoghabhuti.  It  continued 
to  flourish  during  the  whole  period  of  the  dominion  of  the  Indo- 
Scy thians,  and  of  their  successors  who  used  Sassanian  types  down  to 
the  time  of  Samauta  Dowa,  the  Brahmin  Kiug  of  Kabul  and  the  Panjab. 

*^  (2.) — From  the  total  absence  of  coins  of  the  Tomara  Rajas  of 
Delhi^  as  well  as  of  all  the  different  Mnhomedan  dynasties,  it  would 
appear  that  Sunet  must  have  been  destroyed  during  one  of  the  invasions 
of  Mahmud  of  Ghazui,  and  afterwards  remained  unoccupied  for  many 
centuries." 

There  are  various  legends  about  the  destruction  of  Sunet,  all 
of  which  represent  the  last  iiaja  as  living  on  human  flesh  and  as  owing 
bis  downfall  to  not  having  spared  the  only  child  of  Brahmin  widow. 
Mr.  Tolbort  appears  to  think  that  the  town  was  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  likely  that  Sunet  was  the 
head-quart  srs  of  some  Hindu  kingdom,  smaller  great;  but  more  we 
cannot  tell. 

Current  tradition  identifies  Tih&ra  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
_    .  Jagraon   tahsil   with   the  city   of  Varat  men- 

tioned in  the  Mahabharat;  and  this  is  said 
to  have  been  its  name  up  to  Mahoinedan  times.  It  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  under  the  Mughals ;  hut  the  old  town  has  long 
since  disappeared  into  the  river  which  ran  under  it ;  and  the  present 
site  is  at  some  distance  from  the  former  one.  Tihara  may  have  been 
the  capital  of  a  small  Hindu  kingdom.  Tiiere  was  also  a  city  called 
Mohabatpnr  close  to  Balilolpur;  but  of  this,  too,  all  traces  have 
disapi^eared. 

Xt  is  quite  possible  that  in  Hindu  times  the  country  was  io 
some  exteut  inhabited  by  a  nomad  people,  and  that  there  were  a 
good  many  towns  and  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  they 
and  the  races  that  dwelt  in  them  have  long  since  disappeared,  perhaps 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Mahomedan  invasions  when  the  country 
was  overrun  by  plundering  Biluchis  and  other  tribes.  Tho  ancestors 
of  the  present  agricultural  population  certainly  immigrated  within 
the  last  7U0  or  800  years.  The  Rajputs  were  the  first  settlers,  and 
came  from  the  south.  They  say  that  in  the  reign  of  Shahab-nd-din 
Ghori  (A.D.  1157)  their  ancestors  found  the  country  all  waste,  and 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  along 
the  Satlej,  in  whicli  they  settled.  Their  villages  are  almost  all  found 
along  the  ridge  over  the  old  course  of  the  river,  or  in  the  valley 
beneath.  They  Were  followed  by  the  Jats  who  mostly  came  from  the 
same  direction  as  the  Rajputs,  and  began  to  settle  in  the  uplands  400 
or  500  years  ago,  first  iu  the  eastern  parts,  and  much  later  in  the 
west|  tahsil  Jagr&oUj  &c. 
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22.  There  is  no  inrormation  aboat  the  district  daring  the  earlier 

Mabomedan  invasions  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the 
aynS"?ou*;;dteg  of  tt  ti.ne  of  the  Lodia  that  the  name  m  mentioned. 
town  of  Lodhidna  and  first  The  local  history  of  Bute  Sh&hy  which  is,  I  be- 
tettled  OoTernment  of  the     lieve,   ffenerallv  very  reliable,  gives  the  follow- 

Qountry  under  the  Lodi..  j„^  ^^^^^  ^f\^^^  jj^^^^  ^^^^p^    ^^    establish    H 

settled  government  in  these  parts: — In  the  reign  cf  Seennderi  son  of 
Bahlol  Lodi,  the  people  about  Lndhiana  were  oppressed  by  the 
plundering  Biluchisi  and  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  assistance.  Seennder, 
in  answer  to  their  prayer,  sent  two  of  his  Lodi  chiefs,  by  name  Yusaf 
Khdn  and  Nihang  Kh&n,  with  an  army.  These  chiefs  fixed  on  the  pre- 
sent  site  of  the  Ludhi&na  city,  which  was  then  a  village  called  M(r 
Hota,  as  their  head-quaiters,  and  restored  order  in  the  country  about. 
Yusaf  crossed  the  Satlej  to  check  the  Khokhars  who  were  then  f  lander* 
ing  the  Jalandhar  Do&b,  and  settled  at  Sultanpnr.  Nihang  Khfin 
remained  at  Mir  Hota  as  the  Emperor's  lieutenant;  and  called  the  place 
Lndhiana.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  grandson.  The  latter, 
Jelal  Khdn,  built  the  fort  of  Ludhiana  out  of  the  bricks  found  at 
Sunet.  His  two  sons  partitioned  the  country  round  about  Ludhiina, 
which  was  then  lying  waste,  amongst  the  people  of  the  town,  and 
distributed  them  in  villages.  In  the  time  of  Jeial  Khfin'a 
grandsons,  AIu  Khan  and  Khizr  Khan,  the  Lodi  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  Baber;  and  the  Lodia  of  Lndhi&na  sunk  to  the 
position  of  ordinary  subjects  of  the  Mughal  empire.  They  are  said 
to  have  lived  close  to  the  fort  for  many  generations,  but  all  traces  of 
them  have  now  disappeared,  and  even  the  tombs  of  Nihang  and  bis 
immediate  descendants  have  been  lost  sight  of,  although  they  are  said 
to  have  been  standing  some  years  ago.  Without  vouching  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  account,  I  should  say  that  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Ludhiana,  and  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  people  the  country 
about  it,  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Lodi  dynasty,  who  held  the  throne 
of  Delhi  from  1450  to  1525.  Under  Bahlol  Lodi's  ''beneficent 
administration  the  prosperity  of  the  country  reached  its  summit,  and 
the  limits  of  the  empire  were  extended  to  the  Indus'' — {MartAman)  $ 
and  the  reign  of  his  successor^  Secunder,  was  a  most  prosperous  one^ 

23.  The  progress  of  the  country  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
rr  :i  L  ^  i.  i  V  impeded  by  the  change  of  rulers ;  aud  the 
Under  the  Mughal  Em-     ^^gl,^l^  established  a  strong  Government  at 

Sirhind,  to  which  Ludhi&na  and  the  country 
about  it  were  attached  as  a  mahal  or  parganah.  Sirhind,  with  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Snr  dynasty ;  and  it  was 
at  the^town  of  Machiwarah,  25  miles  east  of  Ludhifina,  that  Humayun 
fought  the  battle  with  Secunder  Sur,  which  restored  him  to  the 
.  throne  of  Delhi   in    1555.    It  is  to  the  reign 

*''  of  Akbar  (1556-1605)  that  most  of  the  people 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  ascribe  the  advent  of  their  ancestors 
and  the  founding  of  their  villages ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  before 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  there  were  only  a  few  villages 
scattered  over  the  district   (mostly  Rajput),    and  tlutt  the  great  im- 
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migration  of  Jats,  who  occupy  the  whole  of  the  uplnnds,  began  nnder 
the  settled  rule  of  the  Lodis  and  continued  daring  the  whole  of  the 
16th  century.  The  Ain  Akbarl  enumerates  the  following  mahala  (or 
parganahs  as  we  should  call  them)  : — Tihara,  Hnf  nr,  Bhundri,  Lndhtanai 
Machiwirah  and  also  Pael  and  Duraha.  The  first  three  are  still  con- 
siderable villages  in  Jagraon  tahsil.  The  town  of  Pael  and  the  village 
of  Duraha  are  situated  in  Patiala  territory  between  Ludhiana  and 
Samrala ;  and  it  is  clear  that  these  seven  mah&ls,  which  were  in  the 
Sirhind  division  or  **  Sarkar''  of  the  Delhi  Province  or  *^  Subah^^ 
covered  most  of  the  present  Ludhiana  district  and  the  adjoining  parte 
of  Fatiila  territory. 

24.    Duiing  the  centnry  and  a  half  which  followed  the  death  of 
«.         v   ot-i-       3  ji       Akbar  historical   interest  centres  for  this  part 

J^Tot'a^J^i^  "^  th"  <««">t>7  '»   *»»«  ^  of  Sikbwm  as  « 

power,  and  the  constant  struggles  between  the 

followers  of  the  Gurus  at  first  and  latterly  the  Phulkian  and  other 
Sikh  chiefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  local  representatives  of  the 
empire  on  the  other.  The  life  of  Nanak  was  contemporary  with  the 
reign  of  the  Lodi  dynasty :  and  Hargovind,  the  sixth  Ouru,  was  engaged 
during  the  latter  years  of  Jehangir's  reign  in  petty  warfare  with  the 
imperial  troops.  Aurangzeb  ascended  the  throno  in  1657,  and  the  ninth 
Gum,  Tegh  Bahadar,  was  murdered  by  his  orders  at  Delhi  in  I675» 
Govind  Singh,  the  last  of  the  Gurus,  succeeded  Tegh  Bahadar ;  and 
nnder  him  commenced  the  long  struggle  between  the  Cis-Satlej  Sikhs 
and  the  Mahomedan  Governors  of  Sirhind,  which  was  only  a  part  of 
Aurangzeb's  persecution  of  the  rising  sect.  This  district,  with  the 
adjoining  country  to  the  south,  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  great 
Guru^B  wanderings  and  encounters  with  his  enemies ;  and  it  was  in 
Sirhind  that  his  wife  and  children  were  murdered  about  the  year  1700— 
a  deed  that  has  made  the  place  for  ever  accursed  to  all  true  Sikhs.  It 
is  probably  to  the  bigotry  and  persecution  of  Aurangzeb  (whose 
memory  the  Sikhs  to  this  day  hold  in  such  detestation  that  they 
never  refer  to  him  otherwise  than  as  '^  Ranga '')  that  we  should 
ascribe  the  union  of  the  followers  of  the  Gurus  into  a  militant 
power  with  one  common  object.  Aurangzeb  died  in  1707  and 
Govind  Singh  in  1708.  The  latter  was  succeeded  as  leader  of 
the  Sikhs  by  Banda,  nnder  whom  their  arms  were  at  first  attended 
with  snccess,  the  imperial  troops  being  defeated  and  Sirhind  sacked  in 
1709.  But^  although  they  twice  overran  the  country  between  the 
Satlej  and  the  Jamna,  they  were  finally  dispersed,  and  Banda  taken 
and  executed  in  1716.  For  a  generation  after  this  event  the  Sikhs 
were  much  depressed  and  persecuted;  and  it  was  only  when  all 
energy  had  departed  from  the  empire  that  they  were  able  to  raise  their 
heads  again.  From  this  time  the  struggle  was  continued  by  the 
Phulkian  and  other  chiefs,  who  saw  their  way  to  establishing  king- 
doms for  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  now  tottering  to  its 
fall.  Ala  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Patiala  house,  succeeded  his  father 
Rama  in  1714;  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Bai  Kalha  (II)  of  Bai- 
kot,  nnder  whom  the  Bais  of  Raikot,  who  had  hitherto  held  the  lease 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  from  the  emperors  (see  history  of  the 
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fninily  in  Cliapter  III),  first  asserted  tbeir  independence.  Tlie  district 
as  now  constituted  cannot  be  siiid  to  have  a  separate  history  of  its  own 
durint/  these  times;  audit  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  detail  here 
in  full  the  conflicts  between  the  various  claimants  for  the  territory 
which  now  makes  it  up.  The  principal  actors  in  this  scene  were  the 
Rai^  Baja  Ala  Singh  of  Pati&Ia  and  the  representsitiveof  the  Delhi  Empire 
nt  Sirhind.  In  1741  we  find  a  combination  of  the  two  last  against 
Bai  Kalha,  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  thiow  off  the  Imperial 
authority.  Rai  Kalha  was  defeated  and  chased  out  of  the  country ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  the  territory  which  he  had  hitherto  held  as  a 
fief  of  Delhi.  The  alliance  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  imperial  troops 
lasted  for  a  very  short  time ;  and  the  Rai  was  able  to  <  xtend  his  territories 
unopposed,  there  being  plenty  of  room  for  him  to  do  so  at  the  ez)>en8e 
of  the  empire  without  danger  of  interfering  with  sehemeii  of  the  Sikh 
chiefs.  In  a  foot-note  to  page  6U  of  the  *'  Panjab  Rajas  '^  is  given  a 
short  aketch  of  the  history  of  the  Rais^  and  it  is  said  that  they  got 
possession  of  the  town  of  Ludhiana  in  1620;  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  The  town  and  fort  of  Ludhiana  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Rais  till  about  the  year  1760  A.D. 

25.    The  invading  army  of  Nadir  Shah  Dnrani  crossed  the  Satlej  at 

Ijudhiina,  which  was  then  on  its  banks,  and 
*nW*nVS;!!l'L*^!l:!     marched  through   the  district  along  the  Im- 

Inking  oT   tdrnind  by    iUa  •   i    i  .    i  *•         x    i  j   r*  n  • 

SikbB  (1738-1763.)  penal  highway  connecting  Lahore   and  Delhi, 

the  course  of  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  present  Grand  Trunk  Road  and  Railway.  Nidir  Shah  is  said  to 
have  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ludhidna  on 
account  of  some  petty  fault ;  but  it  appears  doubtful  if  he  did.  Ahmad 
Shah  entered  India  on  his  first  expedition  in  1747.  On  reaching  the 
Satli^  at  Lndhiina,  he  found  his  passage  opposed  by  the  son  of  the 
emperor  and  the  Vazir,  Kamardin,  with  a  large  army  which  had  advanced 
from  Sirhind.  Ahmad  Shah,  adopting  the  usual  Dur4ni  tactics,  made  a 
long  night  march  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  and^  crossing  about 
Alachiwirah  or  Bahlolpur,  endeavoured  to  throw  himself  between  the 
Yazir  and  Sirhind.  The  two  armies  came  face  to  face  on  a  sandy  plain 
between  the  villages  of  Minnpur^  Barwali,  &c.,  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Khannah,  iu  the  Samr&la  talipil.  The  Imperial  troops  took  up  a 
strong  position  from  which  the  Du rani  could  not  dislodge  them.  Desul- 
ory  fighting  went  on  (or  many  days,  and  in  one  ol'the  skirmishes  Kamar- 
din  was  killed.  His  son,  the  distinguished  Mir  Mannu^  was  equal  to  the 
occasion  ;  and,  seating  the  body  ol'  his  father  on  an  elephant,  paraded  it 
before  tlie  troops.  Ahmad  Shah  had  finally  to  retire  discomfited.  It 
is  said  by  the  villagers  about  thnt  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  heavy ; 
and  that  for  a  long  time  the  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  made  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fields  impossible.  To  the  subsequent  invasions  of  Ahmad 
Sh&h  no  resistance  was  attempted  by  the  Imperial  troops  in  Sirhind  ; 
)'ut  his  armies  were  constantly  harassed  by  the  Phulkian  chiefs  and  the 
Bais.  It  was  some  time  about  1760  that  the  Itais  were  permitted  by 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Ludhiana  and  to  extend 
their  power  over  the  country  about.  In  1761  Zain  Khan  was  appointed 
by  Ahmad  Sh&h  Qovernor  of  Sirhind.     In  the  following  year  there  was 
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R  formidable  combinntioti  acrninftt  Zain  Khin  of  allthePhalkmn  and  otiier 
Sikh  Cis-Sntlej  chiefs,  nggisted  by  nameroiis  Imnds  of  Sikhs  from  the 
Manjha.  Ahmad  Shah  heard  of  this  at  Lahore;  and,  marching  to  the 
Biitlej  in  two  days,  he  crossed  at  Ludhiana  and  fell  npou  the  allies  a 
ahort  disUuce  to  the  south  of  it*  ju^t  as  they  were  attacking  Zain  Khan. 
The  Sikh  array  was  cat  to  pieces,  and  the  fugitives  pursued  to  a  great 
distance.  This  disaster  (called  the  ^*  Ghala  Gharu/'  or  great  massacre) 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  effect  on  the  Sikhs,  for  in  the  following 
year  (1763;  they  were  able  to  bring  together  a  large  army  composed 
of  the  Cis-Satlej  Siklu^,  aided  by  bodies  of  their  co-relioionists  from 
across  the  Satlej.  Zain  Khan  was  defeated  and  slain  :  and  the  Sikhs, 
following  up  their  victory,  took  possession  of  Sirhiud  which  they  levell* 
ed  with  the  ground. 

26.     With  the  fall  of  Sirhind  vanished  the  hist  vestige  of  Imperial 

control    over    that    portion    of  the  empire   of 

.i^T^Ut  slirar''     '»'"«»'  it  'vas  the  head-quarters ;  and  when  ju  the 

next  year  Ahmad  Shah  passed  through  the 
country  he  recognized  this  by  appointing  Rdja  Ala  Singh  of  Patidia  to 
be  Governor.  In  1767  Ahmad  Shdh  readied  Ludhiana  on  his  last 
expedition  into  India;  but  got  no  further.  He  confirmed  Aroar  Singh, 
the  grand-son  of  Ala  Singh,  in  the  Government  of  Sirhiud,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  Maliarija;  and  from  this  time  the  Sikhs  and  other 
chiefs  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  were  left  alone  to  settle 
their  own  affairs.  Tlie  Imperial  authority  had  to  the  last  been  maintain- 
ed over  most  of  the  country  lying  between  Ludhiana  and  Ainballa, 
and  round  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sarkar  or  division.  On  the  fall 
of  Sirhind  the  whole  of  this  rich  tract  fell  iut3  the  hands  of  the  Fhul- 
kians  and  their  Manjha  allies.  The  present  Sararala  tahhil  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  east  of  Ludhiana  were  partitioned  between  the  latter, 
each  chief  and  confederacy  seizing  as  many  villages  as  they  could.  The 
eastern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  Uais  had  in  the  few  years 
preceding  the  capture  of  Sirhind  been  quietly  advanced  eastwards  from 
B.'idowal,  Dhandni,  &c.,  so  as  to  include  the  town  of  Ludhiana  and  the 
whole  of  the  vill«<\ges  in  the  uplands  to  the  south  and  east  of  it  to  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  Maehiwarah.  Their  northern  boundary  was  the  river 
Satlej,  which  then  flowed  under  the  high  bank  along  the  present  course 
of  the  Budha.  The  low  lands  op|>osite  them  were  held  to  the  south  of 
Ludhi&na  by  the  Kakar  Sardars  and  Diwan  Mohkam  Chaiidi  and  to 
the  north  b}'  Tara  Singh  Ghaiba  (also  a  Kakar).  There  was  no  H^t  on 
this  side.  The  M aloud  Sardars  had  already  established  themselves  in 
the  south  of  Ludhiana  talisil  (the  jangal  villages  and  the  country 
about  Maloud)  ;  and  Sudha  Singh,  Gil^  an  adventurer  from  Loharu  in 
the  Ferozepur  district,  secured  a  few  villages  about  Sahnewal.  With 
these  two  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  present  uplands  of  the  Jao^raou 
and  Ludhiana  tahnls  belonged  to  the  Bais;  and  they  had  also  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  Moga  and  Zira  tihsils  of  Ferozepur,  in  all  1,360 
Tillages,  it  is  said.     The   Samrala  tahsil  was   divided  as  follows:   Sudha 


*  Tho  battle  took  place  at  Barnila  in  Patiiia  territory,  40  miles  soath-weat  of 
Ladhi^aa. 
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Singh,  B&jVa,  seizefl  Macliiwarah  and  tlie  eastern  portions  of  the  Utalan 
pnrganah ;  and  the  western  half  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ladliran 
Sardars.  In  paroanah  Khannah  some  villages  were  held  by  a  servant  of 
Tara  Sin^h  Ghaiba,  who  subsequently  set  up  for  himself  at  Khannah ; 
and  the  rest  was  divided  between  the  Kh^ri,  Bhari,  Ajner,  Jabn  mazra, 
Sardars  and  members  of  the  Soutiw&la  and  Nishanwala  confederacies. 
Jassa  Singh,  Ahluwalia,  got  30  or  40  villages  round  Isru.  Under  the 
Bais  the  Garewals  of  Raipnr  and  Gnjarwal  had  some  sort  of  local 
anthority  in  the  villages  about;  but  they  were  only  '^  malguz&ra '^  or 
contractors  for  the  revenue.* 

Twelve  years  after  the  fall   of  Sirhind,  abont  the  year   1785  A«D.| 

.     ,      occurred  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  Satlej, 
aourse'***  *°  "▼«'•     f^   which    reference   has   already   been  made; 

and  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  B6t  of  the 
district  came  to  this  side,  a  tract  upwards  of  50  miles  in  length  and  five 
or  six  in  width.  It  was  at  the  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Kakars, 
Tara  Singh  Gbaiba,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Bahon,  having  the 
upper  part,  and  his  brethren,  the  lower  portion,  what  is  now  the 
Nurpur  parganah;  and  these  chiefs  retained  their  hold  in  it,  except 
where  Sndha  Singh  of  Sahnewal  seized  some  uninhabited  portions  in 
front  of  his  upland  villages,  about  Matewarah.  There  was  then  very 
little  cultivation  in  the  tract,  the  villages  being  few  and  far  between. 
Most  of  the  present  ones  owe  their  foundation  to  these  chiefs^  and 
date  it  from  within  the  last  100  years. 

The  Rais  had  a  number  of  forts  at  different  places,  and  each 
Sikh  chief  erected  one  or  two  according  to  the  size  of  hi?  possessions. 
This  partition  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  recognized  by  the 
various  parties  to  it;  and  during  the  \i\At  forty  years  of  the  I8tli 
century  they  do  not  seem  to  have  attempted  any  encroachment  on  each 
other's  territories,  but  to  have  gone  on  very  amicably. 

27.     The  condition  of  the  country   during   the   latter  part  of  the 

18th  century    was  one  of  considerable   prospe- 

thU^SJiJd!         '^''''^  *'    ^'^7'     The  rule  of  the  Rais  is  still  spoken  of  as 

beint;  very  mild;  and  it  is  said  that  they  fixed 
only  one-fourth  of  the  produce  as  their  due.  The  peasantry  were  probably 
very  glad  to  have  the  struggle,  which  had  been  going  on  for  so  long, 
finally  ended  ;  and  the  minor  chiefs  appear  to  have  done  their  best  to 
encourage  the  spread  of  cultivation.  They  took  a  full  revenue  in  kiad^ 
and  exercised  a  good  deal  of  petty  tyranny ;  but  one  does  not  hear 
much  of  exactions  in  the  early  years  of  their  rule;  and  they  had  scarcely 
time  to  engage  in  quarrels  amongst  themselves  before  the  arrival  of 
Kanjtt  Singh.  The  Dliaia  villages  mostly  date  their  founding  from 
a  much  earlier  period;  but  the  Bet  tract  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  to 
this  side  of  the  river  was  mostly  waste  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  small  villages  owe  their  origin  to  the  Kakar  and  Ghaiba  chiefs. 
One  hoars  of  few  instances  in  which  the  proprietary  body   were  at   this 

time  driven  to  desert  their  lands  by   the   oppression   of  the   rulers.     In 

-      . .       ,  ■  ■  ■ ,    .       ■   ,  — i 

*  These  Oarew&U  were  Jats  who  obtaiaed  the  lease  of  a  Dumber  o£  Tillages  under  the 
later  empire,  and  maintained  their  position  till  the  inyasion  of  Banjtt  Singh  n  ISOS 
A.  D.  (also  see  para  50). 
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fact  the  condition  of  the  people  was  very  mneli  better  At  this  time  thail 
it  was  sabseqnently  under  the  followers  of  Rniijit  Singh, 

28.  The  peace  svhich  the  country  enjoyed  after  the  fall  of  Sirhind 

was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene 
.cr^t.  Sla5': 'ioT-  Of  Bedi  S4lnl.  Singh  of  Una.  This  fanatic 
die.  crossed    the   SntJej     in     1794   A.D.,    with  an 

army  of  Sikhs  from  the  Jalandhar  Doiib,  proclaiming  a  religions  war 
against  the  Path&ns  of  Maler  Kotla.  He  was  turned  aside  from 
lAaler  Kotla  by  the  Patiala  chief;  but  in  1798  aorain  crossed  and  made 
a  smilar  attack  on  the  Rais  of  Raikot.  Rai  Alias  was  a  minor :  but 
his  agent  Roshan,  Gujar,  made  a  good  stand  against  the  Sikhs  at 
Jodh,  ten  mill's  sonth-west  of  Ludiiilna.  Roshan  was  killed  in  the 
fighti  and  the  Rais  army  dispersed  ;  but  the  Phulkian  chiefsi  who  had 
al nay 8  been  on  good  terms  with  their  Mahomedan  neighbours  of  Kotla 
and  Raikot,  and  who  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Bedi  to  establish 
himself  in  their  midst^  now  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Rai^  and 
drcve  the  invaders  out  of  most  of  the  villages  seized  by  them.  The 
Bedi  thereon  invested  the  fort  of  Ludhiana;  and  the  Rai  called  in  the 
adventurer  George  Thomas  from  Hansi.  On  Thomas'  approach  the  Bedi 
retired  across   the  river,  and  ceased  to  trouble  the  country. 

29.  The  capture  of  Delhi  in  1803  broucrht  the  English  into  direct 
««^t    r.    T>    .^    «.    .^,      contact    with    the   Cis-Satlej    chiefs   from    the 

Malinrajti    Rnniit   Sinffh  8  .i  j     i        .   .i  *.•         nir   i       '•     t>      -"j. 

inTiisiolu  and  .iinexMiicrnti :  «o""^  «"«  about  the  same  time  Maharaja  Ranjit 
extinction  of  the  powi*r  of  Singh,  having  extended  his  dominions  to  the 
the  Rail:  diviBion  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Satlej,  began  to  think  of 
coun  ry.  conquest  beyond  it.     The  disputes  between    the 

states  of  Patiala,  Nahha,  and  Jhind  afibrded  him  the  desired  opportu- 
nity, and  in  July  1806  he  crossed  the  Satlej  with  an  array.  The  last 
of  the  Rais  (Alias)  had  been  killed  while  hunting  in  1802;  and  the 
family  was  represented  by  his  widow,  Bhag  Bhari,  and  his  mother| 
Nunil  Nisa.  No  opposition  was  offered  to  Ranjit  Singh,  who  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  fort  of.  Ludhiana,  and  made  them  over 
with  the  villages  about  to  his  nephew,  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind.  He 
proceeded  to  Patiala  on  pretence  of  settling  the  disputes,  and  returned 
to  the  Panjab  via  Amballa  and  Thanesar.  In  the  following  year  (1807) 
lie  was  again  called  in  and,  crossing  at  the  Hariki  Ford  (Sabraon), 
he  proceeded,  to  Patiala,  and  thence  marched  into  the  Amballa  district, 
where  he  besieged  and  took  Naraingarh.  During  these  two  expeditions 
Banjit  Singh,  besides  stripping  the  Rais  of  all  their  territory  save  two 
or  three  villages  given  for  maintenance,  also  annexed  the  possessions  on 
this  side  of  the  river  of  Sudha  Singh  (Sahnewal)  which  were  held 
by  his  widow,  Rani  Lachmi ;  as  well  as  of  Tdra  Singh  Ghaiba,  also 
held  by  a  widow,  together  with  the  K^kar  villages.  The  spoliation  of 
the  Ghaiba  family  was  perhaps  the  most  shameless  of  all  these  transac- 
tions, as  Tara  Singh  died  in  this  very  year  while  accompanying  the 
Mahar&ja  on  his  expedition.  These  conquests  were  divided  by  the 
lliharija  between  himself  and  his  adherents.  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Jhind  got  about  100  villages  round  Ludhiana  and  in  the  Bassian  ilaqa; 
Sardar  Fatteh  Singh,  Ahluwalia,  (ancestor  of  the  present  Kapurthala 
chief)  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Jagrdon  tahsil  and  the  D&kha  p^irganah  ^ 
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Sardar  Qnrdit  Sin<yli  of  Ladwn,  a  number  of  villsioreR  nbont  BnJowil ; 
Biiai  Lai  Singh  of  Ksiithal,  16  villnores  about  Gujarwal;  the  Nabba 
chief,  some  villng^es  in  Pukhowal,  wliile  the  men  of  less  note,  such  as 
the  Sodliis  of  Nandpur,  got  ja^irs.  Di*vnn  Mohknm  Cliatid  was  put 
in  charcre  of  the  country  reserved  by  Raiijit  Singh  for  himself. 

30.     By    this   time  the  British  Governnieut  had  made  up  its  mind 

-  ,    -  #.t    T>  •.•  u     that  the   further   afirsrressions   of  Kanjit   Sin^U 

OoTernroent:  treaty  of  1809.  on  tins  Side  of  the  batlcj  should  be  8t«>pped, 
Brituh  Gantotinifiit  eau-  and  the  chiefs  taken  under  our  protection.  Mr. 
bUsbed  at  Ludhiiua.  Metcalfe  was  despatched  as  agent  to  conclude  a 

treaty  with  Ranjit  Siii^h,  and  joined  his  camp  at  Kasur  in  September 
1 808.  Immediately  after  this  Ranjit  Sin<i:ii  cro9se<l  the  Satlc^'  on  his 
third  invasion  and  attacked  Faridkot  and  Maler  Kotia,  notwithstand- 
ing tba  remonstrances  of  our  envoy.  After  accomplishing  his  objects 
the  M&harija  returned  to  Amritsar,  and  there  Mr.  Metcalfe  communi- 
cated to  him  the  decision  at  which  the  Government  Iiad  arrived — that 
ail  conquests  made  in  his  first  two  expeditions  might  be  retained,  but 
that  for  the  future  the  country  between  tlie  Satlej  and  Jamna  was  to 
be  considered  under  our  protection,  and  all  territory  seised  during  the 
last  expedition  restored.  To  support  this  demand  a  force  under  Colonel 
Ochterlony  was  moveil  towai-ds  the  frontier,  and  on  February  IStli 
1809  the  troops  reached  Ludhiana,  and  took  up  a  position  tliere,  which 
was  destined  to  be  permanent.  It  is  matter  of  history  how  Ranjit  Singh 
finallv  vielded  to  all  our  demands  and  entered  into  the  treaty  of  25 th 
April  1809,  by  which  he  and  his  dependants  were  allowed  to  retain  all 
territory  on  this  side  of  the  Satlej  acquired  in  the  expeditions  of  1806 
and  18o7.  The  occupation  of  Ludhiaua  as  a  military  outpost  was  in- 
tended to  be  temporary  only ;  but  the  troops  were  never  withdrawn. 
We  had  by  the  treaty  taken  under  our  protection  all  the  Cis-Satloj 
chiefs,  except  those  who  had  been  brought  into  the  country  by  Ranjit 
Singh ;  and  the  management  of  our  concerns  with  them  required  the 
presence  of  a  Political  Agent  and  a  force  at  this  point. 

31.     Genenit  Ochterlony   held  political  charge  at  Lndhi&na  from 

HiatorT  of  the  country  1809  to  1815,  and  was  succeeded  by  ('aptaiu 
from  1809  to  1835 ;  our  first  Murray,  after  whom  came  Sir  Claude  Wade 
•c^uUition  of  territory.  (1823.'38).  Sir  I).  Ochterlony  and  Sir  0.  Wade 

had  the  full  powers  of  agents,  but  otherwise  the  post  was  held  by  an 
assistant.  It  was  General  Ochterlony  who  gave  the  fort  its  present 
form,  Ranjit  Singh  setting  up  that  of  Philour  to  face  it  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  1809.  lu  1835  Rija  Sangat  Singh  of  Jhind 
died,  and  with  him  the  direct  line  of  the  houf:e  failed.  The  escheat  ot 
the  whole  Jhind  territory,  or  at  least  of  all  bestowed  on  R4ja  Rh&g 
Singh  by  Ranjit  Singh,  was  claimed  by  the  latter;  but  it  w:ui 
finally  decided  that  Sarup  Singh,  a  collateral  of  the  late  R&ja,  should 
succeed  to  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  family,  those  held  by  Raja 
Oajpat  Singh,  and  that  all  subsequent  acquisitions  should  escheat  to  the 
British  Government  unless  they  had  been  granted  by  the  Mahar&ja 
after  the  treaty  of  1809,  ^  Panjab  Rajas''  p.  34,  et  seq).  By  this 
decision  we  acquired  upwards  of  80  villages  round  Ludhiaua  and  in 
the  ueiglibourhood  of  Bassian  with  a  revenue  of  about  Rs.  1,00,000,  and 
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these  formed  tlie  nucleus  of  the  present  district,  the  administrAtion 
beingp  carried  on  for  the  next  ten  years  by  the  Assistant  Political 
Acrents  at  Lndhiann/a  list  of  whom  will  be  found  at  p.  306  of  the 
Panjab  Rajas,  and  also  in  para.  35  of  the  former  report  by  Mr. 
Davidson. 

82.     Ranjit   Singh  died  in  1839,  and  his  death  was  followed   by 

six  years  of  disorder  in  the   Panjab.     It   would 
•K^!fl'ITir«rlrRl!r55?     ^^  o"tof  place  hereto  give  a  detaileil  account 

the  nrit  Sikh  war  (1836-45).  .     r  i  •  i    i  j  i.     .i  ii        i 

of  the  Circumstances  which  led  to  tiie  outbreak 
of  the  first  Sikh  war;  but  a  short  notice  of  our  position  of  Cis-Satlej  is 
necessary,  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludliiana  was  the  scene  of  part  of 
the  struggle  between  us  and  the  Khalsa  army,  and  our  hold  on  the 
place  was  of  the  first  importan'^e  throughout.  Up  to  1838  Lndhi&na 
was  our  only  outpost  on  the  Lahore  frontier,  but  in  that  year  a  large 
force  was  assembled  at  Ferozepur  for  the  invasion  of  Afghdnistan,  and 
the  latter  place  somewhat  threw  Ludhiana  into  the  shade,  being  within 
easier  reach  of  the  capital  of  the  Panjab,  Ferozepur  and  the  territory 
round  it  had  lapsed  to  us  on  the  death  of  Rani  Lachmau  Kour  in  1835, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Ludhiana  territory  had.  It  was 
about  the  year  1838  that  Sir  George  Clerk,  the  Governor-Generars 
Agent  at  Amballa,  built  the  large  circuit  house  still  standing  at  Bassian, 
a  position  from  which  communications  could  readily  be  maintained 
with  both  places  and  control  exercised  over  the  Phulkian  chiefs.  Oa 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  Af^rhanistin  in  1842  our  position  in 
the  Cis-Satlej  territory  west  of  Amballa  was  this :  We  had  two  patches 
of  territory  on  the  Satlej  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garrisons  of 
Ludhiana  and  Ferozepur,  which  were  completely  isolated,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  |>osseF:sion8  of  the  Lahore  Darbar  and  its  feudatories.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  on  map  No.  IV  accompanying  this  report 
the  division  of  the  country  at  the  time  between  the  various  States  and 
petty  chiefs. 

83.    In  December  1845  the   Khalsa  army  crossed  the  Satlej,  and 

The  Satlej  CampaiKn  *'^®  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"'^  Commenced.     The  chief  in- 

^        P  s  •  terest  centres  round   Ferozepur,  which  was  the 

main  point  of  the  Sikh  attack ;  and  there  the  bulk  of  our  force  collected^ 
the  troops  for  the  most  part  marching  direct  via  Bassian,  and  Ludhiana 
was  left  with  a  mere  garrison.  But  ths  position  was  not  one  likely  to 
be  neglected,  as  it  covered  the  communications  in  the  rear  of  our  army  ; 
and  its  importance  was  probably  appreciated  by  the  Sikhs,  for  in 
January  1846  their  general,  kanjodb  Singh  Majithia,  created  a 
diversion  by  appearing  with  an  army  at  Philour  and  crossing  the 
Satlej.  His  force  consisted  of  10,000  infantry  with  60  guns 
and  some  cavalry.  His  presence  on  this  side  of  the  Satlej  waa 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  us ;  as  in  a  struggle  with  the 
Lahore  Sikhs  we  could  at  most  expect  little  better  than  neutrality 
from  their  co-religionists  on  this  side.  The  position  of  such  chiefs 
aa  had  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Satlej  scarcely  left  them  a 
choice.  Nihil  Singh,  Ahluwalia,  tried  to  play  a  double  game.  His 
troops  fought  against  as  about  Ferozepur  and  a  considerable  body  of 
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them  joined  Ranjodh  Singh  near  Ludhiann,  while  their  master  wner 
professing^  friendship  to  as,  and  sayin;^  that  he  had  no  power  over  them. 
The  Ladwa  chief,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Badowal,  and  who  had 
everything  to  lose  by  such  conduct,  openly  went  over  to  Ranjodh 
Singh  while  he  was  still  on  the  Jalandhar  side  of  the  river.  Such 
was  the  weakness  oF  the  Ludhiana  garrison  that  he  was  able  before 
crossing  to  burn  a  portion  of  the  cantonments  with  impunity;  neither 
was  any  attempt  made  to  bar  the  passage  of  Ranjodh  Singh's  army, 
which  had  our  communications  at  its  mercy.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
was  not  likely  to  last  long ;  and  Sir  Hnrry  Smith  was  soon  despatched 
from  Ferozepur  with  a  force  of  about  4,000  men  to  keep  open  the  road 
between  that    place    and   Ludhiana.     On  January    20th   he    reached 

.  ,,      ,  _  .     ,,  Jagraon,  while  Ranjodh  Sinff  occupied  Badowal 

between  the  British  force  and  its  destination. 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  object  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Ladhiina 
garrison  without  coming  into  collision  with  the  enemy^  and  he 
accordingly  attempted  to  pass  to  the  south  of  their  position.  But  his 
ilank  was  attacked  by  the  Sikhs  with  great  violence  near  Badowal  ; 
and  oor  troops,  wearied  with  a  long  maroh,  were  for  some  time  in  consi- 
derable danger.  They  were  extricated  from  the  position  with  a  loss  of 
SOO  men  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  baggage^  and  brought  into  Lu- 
dhiana. The  result  of  this  action  of  January  £  1st  was  most  damaging 
to  our  prestige ;  but  the  effects  had  scarcely  time  to  be  felt  before  they 
were  effaced  by  the  complete  success  of  our  arms.  On  the  2£nd 
January,  Ranjodh  Singh  moved  to  the  village  of  Bhundri  on  the  Satlej^ 
where  he  was  joined  by  some  regular  troops  of  the  Lahore  army,  his 
strength  being  then  raised  to  15,000;  and  here  he  remained  quietly 
for  a  week,  having,  as  he  hoped,  a  clear  line  of  retreat,  and  command- 
ing the  road  along  the  Satlej  between  Fcrozepur  and  Ludhiana. 
Oeneral  Smith  was  also  reinforced,  and  on  the  27th  January  marched 
towards  the  position  of  the  Sikhs.     He  found  them  posted  in  the  low 

B  tU    f  Al'  i\  land«     close   to   the    Sntlej    with    their   right 

'^   '  resting  on  the  village  of  Bhundri,  which  is  on 

the  high  bank,  and  their  left  on  Aliwal,  close  to  the  river.  East  of 
Bhundri  the  high  bank  or  ridge,  which  separates  the  valley  of  the 
Satlej  from  the  uplands,  sweeps  inwards  in  a  semicircle  to  the  dis- 
tance of  6ve  or  six  miles,  crowned  with  villages  at  intervals,  and  leaving 
a  wide  open  plain  between  it  and  the  river.  It  was  across  this  plain 
that  the  British  army  on  the  morning  of  January  28th  moved  to  the 
attack,  the  capture  of  the  villages  of  Aliwal,  the  key  of  the  position, 
being  their  first  object.  The  Sikh  guns  were  as  usual  well  served ; 
but  Aliw&l  was  in  the  hands  of  inferior  troops,  and  the  resistance  was 
spiritless.  By  the  capture  of  Aliw4I  the  Sikh  left  was  turned ;  but 
round  the  village  of  Bhundri  their  right,  composed  of  trained  and 
•nthusiastic  Khalsa  troops  (Avitabile's  Regiments),  made  a  most  deter- 
mined stand,  and  the  whole  battle  is  still  called  by  natives  ^'  the  fight 
of  Bhundri."  The  most  gallant  part  of  the  action  was  the  charge  by 
the  16th  Lancers  of  the  unbroken  Sikh  infantry,  who  received  them 
in  squares.  Three  times  the  Sikhs  were  ridden  over,  but  they  reformed 
at  once  on  each  occasion ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  whole  strength  of  oar 
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army  was  brought  to  bear  on  them  that  they  were  at  length  compelled 
to  turn  their  backs.  The  Sikh  troops  were  either  driven  across  the 
river,  in  which  many  of  them  were  drowned,  or  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  uplands.  Our  loss  was  considerable,  400  men  killed  and 
wounded  ;  and  a  tall  monument,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  fell,  marks  the  scene  of  the  action. 

34.    The  battle  of  Aliwal  cleared  the  upper  Satlej  of  our  enemies, 

rendered  our  communication  sure^  and   enabled 

Clow  of  the  Campaign  and     gir  Harry  Smith  to  join  the  army  of  the  lower 

ZJir""  S^^^^J  with  his  victorious  force.     On   the  11th 

of  February  the  crownings  victory  of  Sabraon 
was  won,  and  the  first  Sikh  war  ended.  The  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
of  1809,  and  the  annexation  of  all  Lahore  territory  on  this  side  of  the 
river  were  the  natural  results  of  our  success;  and  it  remained  to  settle 
accounts  with  the  Cis-Satlej  chiefs,  who  had  either  been  in  active  oppo- 
sition to  us,  or  had  witliiield  their  assistance  when  it  was  most  needed. 
The  L&dwa  chief  forfeited  all  his  possession,  and  the  Ahluwalia  chief 
all  on  this  side,  while  the  Nabha  Raja  lost  one-quarter  of  his  territory 
(for  a  detailed  account  of  these  transactions  see  the  '^Rdjas'^j.  Such 
of  the  minor  chiefs  as  had  not  openly  joined  the  enemy  were  maintained 
in  their  possessions;  but  these  were  included  in  our  territory  as  jagirs, 
independent  power  being  given  only  to  the  Fhulkian  Rajas  and  the 
Maler  Kotla  Naw&bs.  Where  the  chief  had  gone  against  us,  his  vil- 
lages were  absolutely  annexed.  From  these  acquisitions  was  formed 
in  1847  the  present  Ludhiana  district  after  a  trial  of  Badni  as  head- 
quarters for  a  short  period.  Trifling  changes  have  since  occurred  ;  but 
the  map  to  which  I  referred  in  paragraph  32  will  show  whence  the  various 
parts  of  the  district,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  were  acquired.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  treatment  of  the  petty  chiefs  whose  territories  were 
not  annexed  I  would  refer  to  pages  186-200  of  the  ^^  Paujab  Rajas.'' 
The  police  powers  and  the  right  to  levy  transit  duties  were  taken  aw«ay 
from  them  at  once;  and,  when  the  whole  Panjab  became  ours  in  1849, 
they  lost  all  civil,  criminal  and  fiscal  jurisdiction,  a  cash  demand  being 
at  the  same  time  substituted  for  their  right  to  an  undefined  share  of 
the  produce,  and  they  were  thenceforth  ''  considered  as  no  more  than 
ordinary  subjects  of  the  British  Government,  in  possession  of  certain 
exceptional  privileges/'  A  cash  commutation  was  also  fixed  iu  place 
of  the  levies  which  they  were  bound  to  furnish  for  the  service  of  the 
paramount  power. 

85.     To   the  work   of  conquest   succeeded  that  of  settling  the  ad* 
TT- *      !•       ie^i.4   iQ«T      mimstratiou  of  our  ucw   possessions.     In  pass- 

H  If toTY  from  1846  to  1857.      .  ^  ,,  ^.         .J  i       .,         i-  i 

lug  1  would  mention  the  calamity  which  oc- 
curred to  the  50th  British  Regiment  shortly  after  its  return  to  canton- 
ments. It  had  suffered  severely  in  the  battles  about  Ferozepur  and  by 
sickness  during  the  campaign,  and  was  enjoying  a  well  earned  rest, 
when  in  a  dust  storm  one  of  the  principal  barrack  buildings  fell,  cruslun<r 
to  death  210  men,  women  and  children.  When  in  1849  we  annexed 
the  Panjabj  Ludhiana    ceased  to  be  of  any   importance  as   a   militarjf 
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Biation.  The  cantonmeuts  were  iinnlly  abandoned  in  1854,  and  since 
that  time  the  only  troops  permanently  posted  have  been  a  portion  of 
■ome  native  regiment  as  a  garrison  for  the  fort.  Dnring  the  ten 
years  succeeding  the  Satlcj  campaign  Ludlnana  is  to  be  prouonnced 
happy  as  having  no  annuls.  The  work  of  administration  progressed 
steadily^  and  the  resources  of  tlie  country  developed  rapidly  under  the 
security  given  by  our  rule.  A  summary  assessment  in  IS^G-l-?  of 
the  new  acquisitions,  was  followed  in  1849-53  by  a  Elegular  Settlement 
of  the  whole  districti  the  success  of  which  it  will  be  for  me  to  show 
in  another  part  of  this  report.  Cultivation  increased,  and  trade  began 
to  flourish  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  transit  duties,  the  im- 
provement of  communications,  and  the  security  to  life  and  property 
which  resulted  from  our  government. 

86.     Although    Ludliiana    had    ceased   to   be   a  cantonment  at 

The  Matiny  (1857')  ^^*®   ^^™®   ^^  *'***   outbreak   of  the    Mutiny,    it 

lay  on  the  route  to  Delhi  of  the   PanjAb   muti- 
neers,  and   also  of  the  succours  sent  by    Sir  J.  Lawrence ;  and  tliere 
were  bus7  ^^^  anxious  times  for  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Mr.    G.    H. 
Ricketts,   and   his  assistant,   Mr.    Thornton.     The  former  of  these  has 
left    an    account    of    the    measures    adopted    in    auticipation  of    the 
arrival    of    mutineers   or   of    a    local   rit^ing,   and    has    detailed    the 
course    of    events    during    the    early    months   of  the   mutiny.     The 
fort    was    garrisoned    by    a  detachment  of  the  8rd    Native  Infantry 
from    Philour;    and   this   regiment   also    supplied  the   guards   at  the 
treasury,    jail,   &o.      It   was     known    to    be    disaffected ;    and    Mr. 
liicketts  had  called  for    and  obtained  assistance  from    the   Nabha   and 
Maler   Kotla   States   and    from    the  principal  jagirdars  of  the  district, 
the  latter  of  whonL  responded  to  the  call  with  the  greatest   alacrity,  and 
supplied   horsemen   and   foot,   who    were   employed  on  patrolling  the 
roads,   furnishing   guards,    &c.     Nabha   and    Maler  Kotla   sent    some 
troops  and  a  couple  of  guns ;  and  tnere  was  a  small  body  of  Rothncy's 
Sikhs  with  two  English  officers.  The  whole  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury 
bad  been  removed  to  Philour,  which  was  held   by  a   detachment  of  an 
English   regiment,     the  8th^;   and    when   on    the  9th    of  June    1857 
Mr.  Thornton  crohsed  the  river  on  some  business  connected  with  it,  he 
heard  of  the  Jalandhar  outbreak.     He  hurried  back,    taking   the    pre- 
caution   to   cut  the  bridge  of  boats  behind  him.     News  of  the  outbreak 
also  reached  the  Ludliiana    detachment   of  the    8rd    Regiment,  who  at 
once  mutinied  and  seized  the  fort.     The   Jalandhar    mutineer?,   finding 
their  passage  at  Philour  impossible,  went  three  or  four  miles  up  the   river 
and  crossed.  On  hearing  of  this  Mr.  Ricketts  with  two  or  three  companies 
of  the  Sikhs  under  Lieutenant   Williams,    and    the    Maler   Kotla   and 
Nabha  levies    and  two  guns    marched    to  oppose  them.     He  found  that 
they  had  just  crossed  in  a  large  body  and  were  on   this  bank    near   the* 
village  of  Oimharwala.  Although  it  was  night  an  attack  was  at  once  mad<*; 
but    the  levies   appear   to  have  bolted  at  the  first  shot,  and  Lientenanc 
Williams  was  wounded  and  several  other  casualties  occurred,  so  that  the 

•  The  Fort  al  Philour  was  at  first  held  by  the  3rd  N.  I.,  bat  they  were  ^^3pUced  by 
EDglish  troops  siiortly  betore  this. 
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little  force  had  to  retire  before  superior  numbers,  which  they  did 
without  moIestntioD.  Mr.  Rtcketts  and  his  men  took  up  a  position  to 
the  w-esfc  of  the  city  in  the  present  kachery,  I  believe  ;  and  the 
mutineers  next  morning  passed  through  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
They  were  joined  by  their  comrades  from  the  fort;  and,  after  plunder- 
ing the  Mission  lines  and  opening  the  jail,  went  down  the  Maler 
Kotla  road  in  great  haste,  dreading  the  arrival  of  a  pursuing  force  from 
Jalandhar.  The  rabble  of  the  town,  composed  of  Kashmiris  and 
others,  had  risen  and  done  some  plundering,  but  the  mutineers  only 
remained  for  a  few  hours  ;  and  immediately  on  their  departure  order 
was  restored  and  some  of  the  rioters  were  executed.  The  Mahomedau 
Gujars  of  the  Bit  are  the  only  people  of  the  district  who  appear  to 
have  shown  any  disaffection,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  this  tribe  to  be 
discontented.  The  Hindu  Jats,  who  form  the  mass  of  the  population, 
could  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  mutineers,  and  were  stead- 
fastly loyal  to  us.  Not  a  single  instance  of  disturbance  in  any  part  of 
the  district  save  in  the  town  of  Ludhiana  is  recorded. 

87.     The  only  event  left  to  chronicle  is  the  '^  mad  attempt "  by 

Th  K  k      tb    k  ^^'^  Kukas  in    L872.     An   account  of  the  rise 

of  this   sect  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 
The  proceedings  of  Bam  Singh's  followers  had  caused  anxiety  to  Qo- 
vernment  for  many  years,   and  special  precautions  were   from   time   to 
time   taken    to  prevent   large  gatherings  of  them.     Small  disturbances 
occurred  at  the  religious  fairs  here  and  there;  and  in    1870  ^'butcher'' 
murders  were  committed  in  one  or  two   places,  the   rage  of  the  Kukas 
being  directed   against   the   killers   of    kine.     On    the    13th   January 
1872  there  was  a  meeting  of  Kukas   at    Bhaini,   and   a  gang   of  about 
150  of  these,   after  working   themselves   up  into  a  state  of  religious 
frenzy,  started  off  under  the  leadership   of  two   Jats   of  Sakrondi   iu 
Patiala  territory.     Ram  Singh  informed  the   police  of  their   intention 
to   do  some    mischief,   saying  that  he    had    no     control    over   them; 
but  it   was   considered   sufficient   to  see  them   ont  of  our    territory. 
They   were    armed   with  axes,  sticks  &c.  only ;    and  are  said  to  have 
declared  that  the  town  of   Maler  Kotla  would  be  the  object  of  their 
attack.    They  went  to  Pael  in   Patidla  territory    without  causing  any 
disturbance,  and  re-appeared  next  day  near  to  Maloud,  the  seat  of  Sardar 
Badan  Singh,  on  which  they  made  a  sudden  onset  with  the  idea,  pro- 
bably, of  getting  arms  and  money.     They  are  said  to  have  wanted  the 
Sard&r  to  lead  them.     In  this  attack  two  men  were  killed  on  each  side 
and  a  few  wounded,  and  the  gang  succeeded  in  securing  three  horses,  one 
gun  and  one  sword.     No  one  joined   them  anywhere  on  their  march, 
and  they  never  numbered  more  than  150  men  at  the  outside.     They 
next  proceeded  to  Kotla,  which  is  nine  miles  distant  from  Maloud;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  palace  and  treasury 
of  the  Nawab;    but  were  driven  off  when  the  Kotla  guards  had  re- 
covered from  their  surprise,  and  pursued  to  Rarr  in  the  Patiilu  territory, 
where  to  the  number  of  68  they  surrendered  to  the  Patiala  authorities. 
At  Maloud  and  Kotla  they  had  killed  10  men  and  wouuded  17,  while 
their  own  loss  had  been  9  killed  and  38  wounded.     On  getting  news 
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of  the  attacks  on  Maloud  aud  Kotia  Mr.  CowaD,  tlie  Depaty  Com- 
missioner  of  Ludhiana,  started  for  the  latter  place,  and  telegraphed  for 
troops,  which  arrived  soon  after.  Mr.  Cowan  executed  by  blowing  from 
guns  at  KotIa  49  of  the  captured  men,  and  the  others  were  tried  by 
the  Commissioner  (Mr.  Forsyth).^  Thus  ended  the  Kuka  outbreak  of 
1872.  If  tlie  Kukas  ever  had  any  plans  for  a  rising  they  must  have 
been  completely  upset  by  these  insane  proceedings  of  a  small  body  of 
fanatics,  rushina;*  about  the  country  armed  with  sticks  and  axes.  The 
people  of  the  villages  through  which  they  passed  appear  to  have  been 
Reared  hy  them^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rarr,  where  they  were  captured, 
deserted  their  houses  in  a  body  on  the  approach  of  the  band.  Of  course 
Ram  Singh  and  his  doctrines  were  responsible  for  what  happened;  and 
be  had  become  a  danger  to  the  State^  as  similar  disturbances  might  be 
created  at  any  time  by  his  followers.  Ram  Singh  was  at  once  deportedj 
and  has  remained  a  State  prisoner  ever  since. 

38.     The   district  has  few  monuments  of  antiquity.     Such  places 

Antiquitie.ofthedi.triot.     of  interest  as  there  are  in  the  towns  will  be 

reierred  to  in  the  separate  accounts  given  ot 
the  municipalities.  In  paragraph  21  I  have  detailed  what  information  is 
available  about  the  mound  of  Sunet.  There  are  also  mounds  at  several 
other  places ;  but  they  generally  mark  the  site  of  a  parent  village 
from  which  those  about  have  taken  their  origin.  Thus  between  Gujar- 
wal  and  Fhallewal  the  mound  of  Naiebad  was  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Garewals.  As  monuments  of  the  Mughal  empire,  we  have  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  ko8  along  the  old  Badshahi  Road  mindrs  marking  the 
distances ;  and  a  fine  serai  at  every  sixth  or  seventh  ho9*  The  mindra 
are  of  masonry,  and  about  12  feet  high.  They  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  but  have  no  inscriptions.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  The  serai  at  Lndhiana  has 
long  since  disappeared,  that  at  Douraha  is  in  Patiala  territory,  while 
that  of  Lashkari  Khan,  about  seven  miles  on  this  side  of  Khannah,  is  a 
magnificent  building  in  very  good  preservation.  The  inscription  tells 
us  that  it  was  built  by  Lashkar  Khan  in' the  rei(;n  of  Anrangzeb.  It  is 
now  seldom  used  by  travellers  since  the  Railway  was  opened.  The 
serai  at  Khannah  is  now  part  of  the  town ;  but  the  walls  are  entire. 
There  was  «\  large  "  hazira,"  or  tomb,  at  Tihara  of  about  the  snme  date, 
but  this  was  washed  away  by  the  river  in  1868.  The  Sikhs  erected 
forts  at  many  places  in  the  district,  most  of  which  were  demolished  in 
1845.  I  have  referred  to  the  monument  in  the  iield  of  Aliwal.  This 
has  been  recently  repaired  or  rebuilt.  The  cemetery  of  Lndhiana  is 
crowded  with  monuments  of  quaint  design,  ren^nants  of  the  days  when 
there  was  a  large  body  of  troops  here. 


CHAPTER  III.— The  People. 


A. — Statistical. 


^     ,  ^.      ,  ,    ,.    .  89.     By   the   Census   taken  in  February 

uruHnl^rural.        "*"'*'     ^«81  the  population   of  the  district  is  618,855. 

Six  towns  make  up  a  toUil  of  83,05^  as  follows ;— : 

*  This  account  of  the  outbreak  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Cowan. 
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•  •• 


•  •  • 


•  •• 


•  ■  • 


Ludlnana 

Jaaraou 

Rnikot 

Hachiwdrah 

Khannah 

fiahloipur 

and  this  leaves  535,783  distributed  over  914  villages,  giving  aa  average 
ef  581  for  each  village. 


••• 


••• 


••  • 


44.163 
16,873 
9,219 
5,967 
3,988 
2,842 


40.     The  Census  fiffures  give  iis  the  fol- 
Inercwe  in  popuUUoo.  j^^^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^  j,^  ^,^j^^  ^^ 

enameratioa  took  place  : — 


Year  of  Censas. 

1855 

1868 

1881 

PopolatioB              ••• 

627,722 

685.547 

618.836 

Taking  these  figures  as  correct,  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  which  amounted  to  11  per  cent,  in  the  first  thirteen  years,  and 
to  half  that  proportion  in  the  next  thirteen,  the  rate  of  increase  having 
been  the  same  in  the  towns  as  in  the  rural  population.     No  safe  con- 
clnsions  can  of  course  be  drawn  from  the  figures  alone  without  con- 
sideration  of  the   circumstances  of  the   district  at  the  various  periods, 
and  these  I  will  proceed  to  notice.     When  we  annexed  the  country  after 
the  Satlej  campaign  of  1H45  we  found  it  very  fairly  cultivated,  for  our 
predecessors,  the  Sikhs,  had  done  their  best  to  increase  their  revenues  by 
Encouraging  agriculture  ;  and  all  the  States  and  Chiefs  were  under  our 
own  protection  or  that  of  Lahore.     Petty  feuds  were  uncommon  and 
there   was   general   peace.      But   the   Sikh  revenue  system  was  what 
we  should  call  oppressive;    and  the   rule  of  some  of  the  chiefs  was 
a  mixture  of  tyranny  and  rapacity.     Property  in  land  was  considered 
a  burden,  which  often  under  a  bad  ruler  became  too  heavy  to  be  borne ; 
and  society  must  have  been  in  an  unsettled  state  owing  to  the  frequent 
changes  of  rulers.     In   the  same  way  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
trade ;  but  it  was  checked  by  the  transit  duties  levied  at  short  distances 
by  each  independent  chief,  and  by  the   general   lawlessness.     With  our 
ntle  came  perfect  security  to  the  husbandman  and  to  the  trader ;  and  an 
immediate  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  by  the  protection 
afforded  to  life  and  property  and  the  opening  out  of  communications. 
The  increase  in  cultivation  must  have  been  very  great  in  the  few  years 
that  followed  the  Summary  Settlement  of  1847;  but  there  are  no  de- 
tails to  show  what  it  was.     When  the  survey  for  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment was  made  in  the  years   1850-52,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
proportion  of  84  acres  caltivated  in  each   100   acres  of  arable   area; 
and  a  great  part  of  what  romainei  was  brought  ander  the  ploucrh  with* 
in  a  short  time  after.    Perhaps  the  best  proof  of   the  developinent  of 
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agriculture  is  the  immense  fall  ic  prices  between  1850  and  1860.  The 
ruler  liad  before  that  left  the  pleasant  just  enough  to  live  on,  and  had 
taken  most  of  his  dues  in  kind;  while  the  latter  knexr  that  the  more  be 
cultivated  the  more  he  would  have  to  pay,  and  he  had  probably  as 
much  laud  under  the  plough  as  he  could  manage.  The  effects  on  the 
population  oi  the  development  of  resources  that  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  rule  would  take  some  time  to  show  themselves ;  and  would 
naturally  appear  between  the  years  1855  and  1868.  There  was  not 
room  for  immigration  on  a  large  scale,  the  whole  land  being  owned  by 
the  villages ;  and  there  was  no  tendency  for  settlers  to  come  from  any 
neighbouring  district,  for  the  whole  country  was  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition. The  increase  of  population  was  all  inside  the  district.  The 
margin  of  extension  has  long  ago  been  filled  up,  the  proportion  of  cul- 
tnrable  to  cultivated  being  now  one  in  ten;  and  the  prudential  check 
on  population  has  to  some  extent  come  into  effect.  There  has  beea 
everywhere  a  sub-division  of  holdings,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  district 
the  scarcity  of  land  has  made  itself  felt.  At  all  events  amongst  the 
Jats  and  Rajputs  every  man  does  not  now  marry  as  a  matter  of  course, 
really  1  believe  on  account  of  the  immediate  expense;  and  in  most 
families  will  be  found  one  or  two  men  who  have  remained  single.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  that  a  state  of  things  equivalent  to  polyandry 
prevails  amongst  the  Jats,  though  it  is  not  recognised  as  au  institution  : 
and  the  result  is  a  distinct  check  on  population.  The  Sirhiud  Canal  has 
just  been  opened,  and  the  productive  power  of  a  large  part  of  the  district 
will  thereby  be  increased.  The  portions  afi^ected  by  it  are  those  in  which 
the  population  is  now  least  dense ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  pre- 
sent cultivators  to  call  in  others  to  their  aid.  But  the  whole  of  the  land 
here  also  belongs  to  villages^  and  is  mostly  cultivated  :  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  the  process  of  immigration  will  be,  and  whence  the  settlers 
will  come.  I  doubt  if  the  result  will  be  to  relieve  the  more  thickly 
populated  parts  of  this  district  of  their  surplus  population.  Except  for 
this  opening  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict had  arrived  at  the  stationary  stage,  and  that  tlie  rate  of  increase 
in  the  future  would  be  at  all  events  much  smaller  than  in  the  past. 

41.     The  number  of  persons  per  square  mile  is  450  on  total  area  and 

543   on   cultivation    (1*1  acres  of  cultivation  a 
Deniity :  Impossibility  of    jjead),  these  averages  being  worked  out  on  the 

strict    clRMiflctttion    of    th«  ''  i  •       iqto^i\       j  ii      n  e 

population.  ^^^^  ^  surveyed  lu   lo/y-oO  and  tbe  Census  of 

1881.  But  the  bare  figures  give  us  no  iuior- 
mation  on  the  point  which  is  of  greatest  importance,  the  pressure  of 
population  on  the  land  ;  and  we  are  driven  to  consider  that  constantly 
recurring  problem  of  the  classification,  with  a  view  to  determine  what 
proportion  actually  depends  on  agriculture.  I  have  set  down  the  urban 
population  at  83,052 ;  but  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  towns  there  is  a 
large  area  attached  and  belonging  to  residents.  Thus  the  area  of  Baikot 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  village  in  the  district  except  one  ;  and  it 
would  have,  if  there  were  no  town,  a  village  population  of  4,000  to 
5,000.  So,  too,  Ludhi&na  and  Jagr&on  have  a  number  of  separate 
village  areas  (''Taraf")  attached  to  them,  the  agricultural  population 
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Ifving^  inside  the  tovms*  I  calculate  that  the  town  popolation  proper 
does  certaiulj  not  exceed  60,000.  We  are  then  left  with  a  rural  )x>pu« 
lation  oF  558,835 ;  but  this  does  not  put  us  far  on  our  waj.  Com- 
bination of  occupations  is  the  rule  amongst  the  non- proprietary  popu- 
lation,  and  the  recent  Census  could  scarcely  have  been  expecttKl  to  j^ive 
us  a  classification  that  could  be  relied  on  to  show  how  much  of  this  rural 
population  should  be  set  down  as  depending  on  agriculture,  and  how  much 
on  trade  and  manufacture.  Indeed,  such  an  arrangement  is  not  pos** 
sible  with  a  societv  so  constituted  as  that  we  have  to  deal  with  here. 
The  whole  rural  population  may  be  said  in  a  sense  to  be  supported  by 
the  land,  for  each  village  is  for  most  purposes  a  separate  community. 
All  the  implements  of  agriculture,  the  materials  and  furniture  of  the 
houses,  and  most  of  the  ordinary  clothing  are  produced  in  the  village ; 
and  only  a  few  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  brass  dishes,  wedding  clothes, 
&c.,  are  purchased  in  the  towns.  The  occupations  of  the  various  classes 
in  the  village  hang  together,  so  that  they  cannot  well  be  separated.  Thus 
tiie  menial  classes  (bikhan,  h  bar,  chamar)  are  really  the  servants  of  the  cul- 
tivator, helping  him  in  his  work  by  making  and  repairing  his  implements ; 
and  receive  as  their  wage  a  share  of  the  produce.  They  do  little  work 
for  outsiders ;  and  they  very  often  combine  with  their  hereditary  occu- 
pation that  of  agriculture.  Even  the  shop-keepers,  who  are  not  a 
numerous  class  in  most  villages,  and  occupy  a  very  inferior  position, 
being  mostly  of  the  'Miin  tel  b^chna''  class  (sellers  of  salt  and  oil),  are 
only  assistants  to  the  cultivators,  supplying  them  with  salt  and  such 
necessaries  as  they  cannot  grow  or  make  for  themselves.  We  might 
say  that  the  whole  population,  after  deducting  that  properly  belonging 
to  the  towns  and  subsisting  by  manufactures  and  industries  quite  separata 
from  agriculture,  depends  on  the  soil ;  and  I  think  that  any  attempt 
to  determine  what  proportion  of  it  is  supported  solely  by  agriculture 
must  be  mere  conjecture.  The  density  of  the  rural  population  calculated 
in  this  manner  is  490  per  square  mile  of  cultivation,  or  I'L  acres  cul- 
tivated per  head.  This  proportion  varies  greatly,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
according  to  the  agriculture  of  the  district.  Thus  in  the  rich  Sumr&la 
Bet,  where  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  much  of  it  yields  two  crops  in 
the  year,  the  proportion  is  600  ;  and  in  the  Upper  Dhdia  Circle  of  the 
same  tahsil,  where  40  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation  is  irrigated,  it  is  66C  : 
while  in  the  sandy  Lower  Dhaia  tract,  just  over  the  Bet,  it  is  only  467; 
and  in  the  Jnngal  Circle  of  Ludhiana,  with  a  rainfall  of  17  inches  and 
no  irrigation,  it  is  818.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  three  most 
thickly  populated  tracts  of  the  district : — 


AiBfiMinent  Circle. 

Perionn  per  iqiinre  mile 
oultifHted, 

B^t  Samrala  ... 

6U0 

Upper  Dhaia  Samrila 

660 

Pawadh  Ludhiana 

680 
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These  proportions  nre  ns  high  as  in  roost  of  thehighly  cuUivated  tmcta 
of  the  province,  althouj^h  tliey  are  much  below  those  of  some  parts  of  Ho- 
shiarpur  and  Jalandhar.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  in  places  there  is  to 
some  extent  a  pressure  of  population,  especially  in  the  tracts  named  and 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ludhiana  tahsil,  B6t  and  uplands.  This  is  not 
universal,  but  shows  itself  in  the  older  and  larg>er  villng^es,  where  the 
process  of  subdivision  of  land  has  been  going  on  longest.  It  is  just 
in  these  very  tracts  where  the  cultivation  is  most  elaborate,  that  the 
people  are  most  tied  down  to  their  villages.  Very  few  men  of  the 
Samrala  tahsil  will  be  found  in  service.  From  his  birth  the  agriculturist 
is  bound  to  the  land,  which  requires  his  every  hour ;  and  the  last  thing 
he  thinks  of  is  seeking  employment  of  any  other  sort.  There  is  no 
emigration  to  speak  of,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  excess  tries  to 
find  an  outlet  is  better  cultivation  and  the  spread  of  irrigation.  But 
for  the  latter  of  these  capital  is  required^  and  this  is  what  the  cultiva^ 
tor  does  not  possess. 

42.     With  the  Assessment  Reports  I  submitted  statements  showing 

the  average  siase  of  the  proprietary  and  culti« 
tona'^T  holJZ?*"''  ▼«t5''Sr  holdings ;  but  th«e,  ds  I  pointed  oot,  ar* 

quite  unreliable.  The  holdings  were  of  the 
'^  Khatauni ;''  and  calculations  based  on  them  are  necessarily  valneless. 
Thus  A  and  B  hold  land  separately^  having  divided  it,  and  also  have 
some  in  common.  A  has  mortgaged  a  couple  of  fields  to  two  other 
proprietors,  and  B  may  have  done  the  same.  Each  of  these  facts  i0 
shown  as  a  separate  holding.  Or  again  a  proprietor  cultivates  his  own 
land^  and  has  also  rented  land  from  another ;  and  he  would  appear  both 
as  a  proprietor  and  as  a  tenant.  I  have  now  done  my  best  to  find  ont 
what  the  actual  size  of  the  holdincrs  in  the  different  tahsils  is.  I  have 
taken  the  totil  of  all  land  cultivated  by  proprietors,  whether  it  is  theif 
own  or  that  of  other  proprietors,  and  divided  this  by  the  total  number 
of  proprietors  whose  names  appear  in  the  Khewat.  Only  those  are 
shown  as  tenants  who  do  not  own  land.     The  result  is  as  follows  : — 


Namb  ot  Tahiil. 

Ehiwatdabi. 

OCCUPAVCT  TlVAVn. 

Tbvavti  at  will. 

Ko. 

kt€m  culti- 
fated  bj. 

No. 

Area  cuItU 
TAied  bj. 

7So, 

Area  enlii- 
Tftted  bj. 

Sainiala               ••• 

22,617 

136,300 
6 

1,059 

4,160 
4 

2,388 

6,816 
3 

1 

Ludhiina 

51.308 

321,496 
6 

3.903 

11,582 
3 

6.209 

21,447 
3 

Jiigrdon 

26,608 

211,509 
8 

1,855 

11,352 

7 

1,491 

6,759 
5 

Total 

100,533 

669,3'i3 

6,817 

27,094 

10,088 

35,022 
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Tbas  tlio  average  area  to  every  coltivating  proprietor  who  is  liable 
for  Government  revenue  is  for  the  whole  district  six  acres.  In  Jagrioit 
tahsil  it  is  eight  acres ;  and  in  the  Jangal  Circle  of  Ludhjina,  nine  or  ten. 
Every  khewatdar  is  not  necessarily  the  head  of  a  family,  for  he  may 
be  unmarried  ;  but  he  is  in  every  case  an  owner  of  laud  in  his  own 
right. 

R— Division  into  Tribes  and  Oastes. 

43.     Tlie  principal  tribes  of  the  district  tvith 
DiWiionf  of  the  popula-    ^j^^  number  of  persons  of  each  are  as  follows  : — 

tion  into  tribco  and  oastes.  ^ 


Per  cent  on 

Claai. 

Tribe. 

ToUl. 

whole  popu- 
lation. 

, 

Brahmins 

*•• 

••• 

25.121 

4 

Priestlj  and  Religioae...  | 

Faqir  ... 

••• 

«•. 

]9,IS5 

8 

f 

Khatri 

... 

••• 

15.944 

3 

,      ^             I 

lUnia 

••• 

•  •• 

8.722 

1 

TnidenA  Shop-keepers  < 

8ait4r 

•«• 

••• 

5.562 

1 

I 

8ud     ... 

— 

«•• 

2,075 

•  a. 

» 

Jat     ••• 

■## 

•  •• 

222.665 

• 

86 

Rajput 

•*• 

•  •• 

30,957 

6 

Agriealtariats              -^  " 

Gujar 
Araien 

••• 
••• 

•  •• 

80,759 
27.229 

5 

4 

te 

Aw&n 

••« 

•  •• 

8.312 

1 

' 

Chamilv 

••• 

... 

59,655 

10 

Chuhra 

••« 

•  •• 

18,525 

3 

Julaha 

... 

».• 

14,728 

2 

Takbin 

•#• 

•  •• 

18.809 

8 

Jhinwar 

••• 

*•• 

15,835 

3 

MenuilB  and  Artizans  .*•  < 

Naifl    ••• 

••• 

••• 

11.065 

2 

Ltvhir  ••• 

•    ••« 

•  •• 

8,520 

2 

■ 

Kuinh&r 

•  a. 

•  a. 

8,226 

1 

Moehi 

«•• 

•  .a 

8.171 

1 

Cbimba 

•  «• 

•  •a 

7,158 

1 

This  leaves  56^2 13>  or  9  percent  of  the  whole  population  unclassi- 
fied. 

44.    The  Brahmins  of  the  district  are  scattered  all  over  it.    They 

are  seldom  to  be  found  engagred  in   trade,   and 
Prieetly    and    Beligious.    f^^  ^^^  ^^^^  part  live  on  the  Jats  of  the  uplands, 
claseos :  Brabmine.  ^^^  villages  being  without  two  or  three  families; 

but  their  services  are  also  required  by  the  Hindus  of  the  large  towns. 
They  are  of  the  usual  subdivisions  of  SArsut  Bralimms,  and  no 
debuled  account  of  them  is  necessary.    The  Hindu     Jats  perhaps  pay 
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tbem   more    aitentioQ    tlian  the    Sikhs,     but    even    the    Mahoraedan 

R&jpnts  make  use  of  their   services  on  occasions. 

The   principal    ascetic  classes   included    under   the    general   t^rm 

'     ,^       ,.  .        ,  Faqirare  —  Z^Aaraiw  (5,590).     The  Hindu  Jats 

Other  religious  clMscs.  »,  ii  ,  .  i         i.     11    41  c    u^    *    *# 

^  ot  the  eastern  parts  are  almost  all    ^'  oultauis 

Bharatei.  ^^  religion  ;  and    outside  of  each    vilhige  there 

is  a  small  "  Pir  Khana  '*  or  shrine  erected  in 
honour  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  Sultan ;  and  this  is  in  charade  of  a  Bharaie  or 
guardian,  who  is  a  Mahomedau  and  is  not  a  celibate.  These  men 
are  said  to  be  Sh^khs,  because  they  belong  to  no  other  tribe.  Every 
Thursday  thay  go  to  the  shrine  in  the  evening,  licrlit  a  lamp  and  beat 
a  drum  at  it.  The  people  make  small  oiTerings  of  cash,  grain,  &c.y 
Cchcirawa'')  which  the  Bharaies  take.  They  also  receive  small 
presents  at  other  times  and  accompany  the  pilgrims  who  go  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  the  Saint  Sultan  in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district.  There 
is  generally  a  small  plot  of  land,  half  an  acre  or  so,  attached  to 
the   village   shrine,    of    which    the  Bharaie  gets    the    produce. 

The  Udasis   (Jtfi66)    are    Sikh  ascetics    of  a  sect  founde<]  by  the 

_  ,  .  eldest  son  of  Guru  Nanak,  (Srichand).   They  are 

mostly  Jats  by  origin,  the  ch^la  or  disciple  and 
successor  being  usually  chosen  from  this  tribe  ;  and  are  to  be  found  in 
possession  of  the  Dharmsalas  in  Hindu  villages,  where  they  distribute 
food,  to  such  as  come  for  it,  and  read  the  '^Granth,'*  both  of  Baba 
N&nak  and  of  Guru  Govind,  although  ttey  do  not  attach  such  import- 
ance to  the  latter.  The  head  of  the  college  is  called  ^'  mohant "  and 
the  disciples  ^*  ch^Ias.'^  They  live  in  Sikh  as  well  as  in  Hindu  villages, 
and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  they  do  not  quite  neglect  Guru 
Govind.  They  rarely  marry ;  and  if  they  do  so,  generally  lose  all 
influence,  for  the  Dharmsala  very  soon  becomes  a  private  ref^idence, 
closed  to  strangers.  But  in  some  few  families,  such  as  that  of  Jasp41 
Bangar,  which  keeps  a  very  large  "  Langar"  or  alms-house  going,  it  has 
always  been  the  custoiti  to  marry,  the  endowments  being  large  enough 
til  support  the  family  and  maintain  the  institution  ;  but  the  eldest  son 
does  not  in  this  case  succeed  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  chela  is  chosen 
by  the  ''  mohant '^  or  by  the  family.  If  a  mohant  whose  predecessors 
Lave  not  married  should  do  so,  he  would  lose  all  weight  with  the  people* 
As  I  notice  elsewhere  in  speaking  of  the  m&fl  grants,  we  have  en- 
couraged this  class  to  throw  off.  their  religious  character  by  converting 
them  into  mere  landed  proprietors. 

The  Bairagu  (1,889)  are  to  be  found  in  charge  of  the  Th4kardwaras 

«  .  #  '      J  «    .^ .    ^        or  temples  of  Thakar,  and  the  Sanidain,  who  are 
Bairagu  ana  Hani  MIS,  &o.  r'        •  1  c    i\       t\     'A     n 

^  very   few   m    number,    of   the    Devidwalas  or 

temples  of  Devi.     There  are  a  very   few    I^irmilaa   and  JSihangs  to  be 

found  in  some  villages,  where   they    occupy  the    Dharms&lps  and    also 

some  jogi  faqirs.     These  do  not  require  a  detailed   account.     There  are 

one  or  two  ''  derahs'*  of  '*  Suthra  Shahi  '*  faqirs. 

The  Saiads  have  not  been  included  in  the  religions  classes,  as  they. 

'  are  really  agriculturists.     The  Bharaies,  though 

Mahomedans,  minister  chiefly  to  the  Hindus, 
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Tliere  are  a  few  Mahometlan  faqira  belonging  to  tbe  Madari  and 
Jalali  sect  mostly. 

45.  Chief  amongst  tbe  mercantile  class  are  tbe  Kbatris   (15,944). 
-_        ,.,    ,         ^v  .  '       They  are  to  be  found  mostly  in  the  towns,  and 

engaged  in  trade  of  all  sorts.  The  priucipal 
''  Oots'^  are  Beri,  Maria,  Lurab,  Jaidke  in  Jagrdon  ;  Thapar,  Dhande^ 
Adh  in  Ludhiana.     Elsewhere  the  Oots  are  very  mixed. 

The  Banias  (8,722)  are  not  nnmerous  ;  but  are  to  be   fonnd  every- 

.  .  where.     In   the  Jangal  villages   they   are   the 

""'  sliop-keeping  class  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 

tribes.     They  are  in  reliorion  Jains  and  Hindus  (Vaishuavas),  principally 

the  latter.     The  Agarwil  ^'  Got''  predominates. 

The  Sunaras  (5,962)  are  found  all  over  the 
"**  ^^*'  district,  and  are  engaged  in  their   trade  of  gold 

and  silversmiths. 

The  Suds    (2,075)   doserve   mention   here,   because  the   Ludhi&na 

district  is   considered  the   head-quarters  of  the 
^    "  '*  triiie.    I  find  from  the  Census  Report  that  there 

are  less  than  20,000  of  them  in  the  Province,  and  *thnt  more  than  a 
quarter  of  these  are  in  the  Katigra  district,  and  more  than  half  in  the 
Jalandhar  divinion.  These  people  are  distinct  from  all  other  Hindus 
around ;  but  their  origin  is  a  mystery,  all  explanation  by  the  people 
themselves  having  the  object  of  giving  a  meaning  to  the  name  which 
will  reflect  honour  on  the  tribe.  They  say  that  they  are  renlly  the 
same  as  the  Raikwals  of  Agrn,  Delhi,  &o.,  and  they  have  the  same 
'*  Gots,*'  but  do  not  intermarry  with  them.  They  have  become  a 
separate  tribe  like  the  Kaiaths,  whom  they  resemble  in  the  laxity  of 
their  religions  observances,  and  in  their  liking  for  wine  and  flesh. 
Geographically  they  are  divided  into  the  hill  (Uchandia),  and  the 
plain  (Newandia)  ;  and  socially  into  pure  (KLara),  and  inferior  (Gola, 
Chechar).  The  Suds  of  the  hills  are  said  to  belong  to  the  latter  class^ 
who  have  degenerated  at  some  period  by  widow  marriage.  The  line  is 
now  drawn  hard  and  fust;  and  the  two  classes  do  not  mix,  although 
the  Gola  Suds  do  not  now  marry  widows.  The  Suds  are  engaged  in 
money-lending  principally,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Ludhi&na  and  a 
few  villages  round  and  in  the  town  of  Machiwirah.  They  are  fond 
of  service  as  munshis ;  and  half  the  Patwaris  of  the  district  and  most  of 
tho  Kanungos  till  recently  belonged  to  the  tribe.  Though  of  a  good  phy- 
sique, they  do  not  like  active  service.  They  are  most  intelligent,  especially 
in  their  own  interests;  and  there  are  many  sayings  in  proof  of  this,  e.ff.^ 
^'  Snd  p&r,  ghattri  urar  '^  (if  a  Sud  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
leave  your  bundle  on  this  side). 

46.  A  better  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  various   tribes  that 

Agricultural  cUssei.  Di-  ^^^^  "P  ^^^  agricultural  community  will  be 
Tision  of  the  land  amongst  got  from  the  following  abstract  of  Appendix 
*^«"-  VI   accompanying   this   Report,  which    shows 

tbe  proportions  in  which  the  land  of  the  district  is  divided  between  them. 
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Beligion  of  the  Jati. 

follows  :— 


47.  Thus  tlie  Jats  mnko  np  more  than  | 
of  the  whole  population,  and  own  6i  per  cent, 
of  the  hmd.     They  are  distributed    by  religion 
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The  Mahomedan  Jats  appear  to  have  been  converted  to  Isl&m  id 
ihe  time  of  Anrangzeb.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Samrala  and  the 
tipper  part  of  the  Ludhiana  B^ts,  or  just  over  them.  The  other  Jats  are 
either  Sult4nis  (Hindus),  or  Guru's  Sikhs  (including  Kukas).  The 
Jfats  adhere  to  their  Oots  or  clans  through  all  reli  prions ;  and  thei^ 
belonging  to  one  faith  rather  than  to  another  is  generally  a  mere  matter 
of  locality.  Thus  we  find  of  the  Garewal  '*  Got''  Mahomedan  villaofes 
In  the  Samrala  B^t;  and  in  the  uplands  Hindu  or  Sikh.  The  Maho« 
medans  are  perhaps  rather  bigoted ;  but  with  the  others  I  think  thai 
religion  will  be  found  to  have  at  present  a  secondary  place. 

48.    The  Hindu  Jat  of  this  district  deserves  all  the  good  things 

that  have  been   written  of  the  tribe.     If  the 

».U*L*5ri22uori^^^     ^^    ^^^  »'®  ^^^  ^®«*  peasantry  in  India,  I  think  we 

may  say  that  the  Malwah  Jat  possesses  in 
ft  greater  degree  than  any  other  branch  of  the  tribe  the  qualities  which 
have  eftrned  for  it  this  distinction.  In  the  *'  M4lwah  "  country  I  in- 
ehide,  as  do  the  people  of  the  Pan  jib  proper,  at  least  the  whole  of  this 
fttad  the  FeroEepur  distriots,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Pro<i 
tected  Territory  to  the  south  of  them.  In  physique  the  ''Malwah ''  Jafi 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  race  in  India,  if  indeed  he  is  not  to  be  put  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  in  this  respect.  1  do  not  think  that  any  Regiment 
in  the  Bengal  Army  can  show  such  fine  stalwart  soldiers  as  those  recruited 
from  this  part  of  the  country ;  and,  although  detractors  are  wont  to 
say  that  he  has  a  small  heart  in  a  large  person^  the  ^^  Malwai*'  has  given 
ample  proof  that  tbia  is  mere  libel.    The  Milwah   Jat   appears  to  sur^ 
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pass  his  brother  of  the  Manjha  in  prudence  and  thrift;  and  he  is  a  better 
cultivator,  more  capable  of  mannging  his  farm.  As  evidence  of  this  C 
ivould  point  to  the  manner  in  which  the  former  has  succeeded  in  th^ 
struggle  going  on  under  our  rule  between  the  agricultural  and  the  money- 
lending  chiss.  With  the  MaUvah  Jat  as  a  rule  the  class  whose  busi- 
ness is  ordinarily  money-lending  has  really  very  little  cliance,  for  the 
former  turns  his  hand  to  this  aS  easily  as  to  anything  else.  When  a  Jat 
has  spare  money  he  will  seldom  squander  it;  but,  if  be  gets  a  chance,  will 
lend  it  on  the  secuiity  of  land.  Where  Khatris  or  Suds  have  established 
themselves  in  the  early  years  of  our  rule,  it  is  very  hard  for  the  people 
to  shake  them  off;  but  in  the  Dhaia  villages  most  mortgages  of  land 
are  to  Jats,  some  of  whom  have  established  a  very  extensive  moneys 
lending  business.  The  Mahomedan  Jat,  though  much  superior  to  the 
Bajput  or  Onjar,  is  not  equal  to  his  Hindu  fellow-tribesman.  He  is 
to  be  found  along  the  river,  principally  in  the  Samrala  tahsil ;  aud^ 
although  excelliug  as  a  cultivator,  he  is  often  reckless  and  extraYagant| 
a  result  that  may  he  due  either  to  his  religion  or  to  his  surroundings, 
climate^  soil  &c. 

49.     There  are  two  types  of  the  Hindu  Jat  to  be  found  in  this  district, 

m  s       rt-  :x       ^^^^  difference   being   entirely  the  effect  of  local- 

^  Jwo  type,  of  the  Hindu     j^^      rj^j^^    j.^^    ^f     ^1,^    Pawadh,     or     highly 

cultivated  and  irrigated   eastern  tract,  is  a  slave 
to  his  land.     With  him  it  has  been  all  work  and  no  play  for  generations, 
and  this  has  told  on  his  physique  and  intellect.     The  cultivation  of  his 
holding  is  a  constant  round  of  toil,  especially  where  there  is  a  large  area 
under  sugarcane ;  and  he  is  lucky  if  able  to  knock  off  and   give  him<* 
self  and  his  cattle  a  few  days'  rest  during  the  rains.    He  has  no  thoughts 
beyond  his  village;    and  never   dreams  of  service.     But    withal  he   is 
thrifty  to  niggardliness,   and   industrious  beyond  comparison  ;    and  it  19 
sheer  bad  luck  if  he  gets  his  head    under   water.     When    he  has  a  little 
money  to  spare  he  at  once  lends  it  on  the  security  of  some  less   lucky 
sharers'  land.     For  the  Jat  of  the  Jangal   the   labour  of  cultivation  ia 
of  the  lightest  description,  and  he   appears   incapable  of  remaining  idle 
for  long.     He  turns    his    hands    most  readily  to  carrying;  but  also  goes 
in  largely  for  cattle  trade,  service,  anything  in  fact  tbat  will  enable  him 
to  turn  an  honest   penny,    for   he   is   seldom   a   rogue.     His   favourite 
method  of  spending  the  time  between  reaping  and  sowing,  when  he  and 
his  cattle  would  otherwise  be    absolutely   idle,  is    to  start  with  a  carl   ia 
the  direction   of  Ludhiana,    sell   his  own  grain,  and  whatever  more  he 
can  collect,  and  return   with  a  loud  of  *'  gur"  or  anything  else   that  he 
thinks  be  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  at  a   profit.     The  cart  is  probably  at 
first  the  ordinary  rude  one  used  in    field    work,  and    the  cattle  are  those, 
that  work  in  the  plough  ;  but   after  a  few  successful   journeys  he  buys  a^ 
better  cart  and  probably   better  cattle,   thus  extending   the  field  of  his 
operations.     This  difference   of  life   has   produced    iu   him    mental  and 
physical  qualities  much    superior  to   those  of  tbe  Pawadh  Jat,  although 
ihe  latter  is  far  ahead  of  other  tribes  m  both  respects  ;  and  one  can  tell  tlie 
difference  at  a  glance.     The  Jat  of  the  Jangal  is  undoubtedly  at  present 
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the  Rnest  stamp  oF  peasantry  iu  ludia.  What  he  will  be  when  imita- 
tion from  the  Sirhind  canal  is  fully  developed  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
Pttwadh  Jat  has  but  one  string  to  his  bow,  while  his  brother  of  the 
Jangal  has  at  present  many.  Hard  cash  finds  its  way  into  the  Jagraon 
and  Lower  Pakhowal  villages  through  half-a-dozen  channels.  Under 
former  rulers,  whose  system  was  to  take  as  much  from  the  cultivator  as 
they  could  get,  the  Jat  was  usually  kept  down  ;  but  since  annexation 
bis  genius  has  had  full  play,  aud  he  is  waxing  fat;  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  class  that  ought  to  be  so  grateful  to  us.  On  occasion  he  can  be 
extravagant,  and  very  large  sums  are  sometimes  spent  on  celebrations, 
especially  in  Jagraon  tihsil.  This  generally  means  that  a  man  has 
more  money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  Besides  excelling  as  an 
agriculturist  the  Hindu  Jat  is  a  good  subject  and  a  most  respectable 
member  of  society.  He  has  as  a  rule  no  vices ;  aud,  although  I  would 
not  assert  that  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  to  us  as  his  rulers  is  ever 
present  in  his  thoughts,  he  knows  that  our  Government  gives  him 
greater  security  than  any  preceding  one  did,  and  he  is  quietly  contented. 
His  chief  fault  is  quarrelsomeness,  which  has  now  developed  into  litigi- 
ousness. 

50.    To  the  east  of   the  district,  and  especially  in  tiie  Samrala 

tahpil  the   multitude  of  "Gets"  amongst  the 
thWau''    ^'  ■"^^'^*"''°*  ^'    Hindu  Jats  is  a  very  remarkable  feature.   Not 

only  do  adjoining  villages  belong  to  different 
''Gets,''  but  inside  each  village  will  generally  be  found  two  ur  three 
Pattis  of  distinct  origin.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  country  was  colonized.  In  the  history  of  each  village  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  founders  came  in  comparatively  recent  times  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  belonged  to  different ''  Gots  ;*'  and  that  they 
united  merely  for  their  own  convenience,  the  common  tie  of  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe  being  sufficient.  To  the  south  and  west,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  do  find  that  the  Jats  in  some  instances  came  in  bodies;  and  villages 
belonging  to  the  same  '^  Got"  lie  either  in  groups  or  within  short  dis* 
tances  of  each  other.  Thus  the  Sidhu  and  Gil  Jats  appear  to  have 
come  eastward  in  large  parties,  and  to  have  settled  down  in  adjoining 
or  alternate  villages  in  the  western  part  of  Jagraon.  But  the  rule 
throughout  the  district  is  variety  of  ''  Gots,''  and  the  few  groups  of 
villages  that  there  are,  each  belonging  to  one  "  Got/*  are  the  exception. 
The  reason  for  this  apparently  is  that  in  the  eastern  parts,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  8irhind  and  Ludhiana,  the  Imperial  authority  was  always 
strong  enough  to  protect  its  subjects,  who  settled  down  in  small  villages 
as  they  came;  while  in  the  west  it  was  less  felt,  and  people  of  one  tribe 
had  to  collect  in  large  villages  for  protection.  In  SamriLla  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  return  the  land  as  distributed  amongst  the  vario^is 
subdivisions  ;  but  in  the  other  tahsils  it  was  possible  to  do  this  roughly, 
as  there  were  a  few  *^  Gots''  owning  villages  and  groups  of  villages. 
I  give  the  details  of  area  held  by  the  leading  "  Gots"  in  these  two 
tahsils : — 
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Oarewnl  Jata. 


First  ill  ruuk  are  the  Garew&I    Jats.     Tliis  ^'  Got''   holds  about  50 

large  villages  near  Ludhiana  in  a  group,  and 
members  of  it  nre  also  to  be  found  scattered 
Over  the  district :  but  their  number  is  not  shown  in  the  Ceiie^s  tables. 
They  trace  their  descent  from  a  Rajput,  R^ja  Rikli,  who  came  from  the 
south  and  settled  in  Kulur  in  the  Hills.  Bairsi,  son  of  Rikh,  left  Kalur 
and  settled  at  Naiebad  to  the  south  of  Ludhiana,  and  con  tracted  a  marri- 
age with  a  Jatnt,  called  Rupkour,  and  had  to  start  a  "  Got"  for  himself 
as  his  brothers  would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  him.  His  son 
was  ''  Gare/'  whence  the  name  of  the  Got ;  but  another  fanciful  crigin 
is  ^'  KarewaP'  from  Kar^wa.  The  descendants  of  Bairsi  gradually 
spread  over  the  country  to  the  south-west  of  Ludhiana.  The  Garewals 
nre  admitted  by  the  other  ''  Gots''  to  be  supeiior,  and  are  called  ''  Salm 
log,"  i,e,  superior.  As  amongst  the  Rajputs,  their  women  are  secluded j 
and  do  not  take  part  in  field  work.  Their  girls  are  sought  in  marriage 
by  the  best  families  of  Sardars,  and  even  by  R&jas.  The  Garewal  fami- 
lies of  Raipur,  Gujarwdl  and  Narangwal  had  a  sort  of  local  authority 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  are  called  by  pre-eminence  ''  Sdhu 
log.*'  The  Garewdls  are  in  consequence  of  all  this  the  proudest  of 
the  Jats,  and  somewhat  inferior  as  cultivators.  They  are  also  very 
extravagant  and  quarrelsome  ;  but  they  take  to  service  better  than  any 
other ''  Got*'  as  they  hold  it  honourable,  and  in  all  of  their  villages  will 
be  found  men  who  are.  either  serving  in  our  army  or  in  receipt  of  pen* 
sions.  A  great  deal  of  money  thus  finds  its  way  into  their  hands. 
TVhen  they  trust  to  cultivation  alone  they  are  not  so  successful. 

The   Gils   own   about   40  villages,  mostly   in  Jagraon  tahsil ;  and 

are  returned  as  11,899  in  number.  They  are 
next  ill  rank  to  the  GarewiYs,  and  their  womea 
are  secluded.  They  are  also  fond  of  our  service.  They  here  claim  descent 
from  Surajhansi  Rajputs,  their  ancestor  being  a  king  of  *'  Gharmela" 
in*the  south,  whose  son,  Akaura,  took  to  agriculture.  The  son  of  Akaura^ 
Gil,  founded  the  **  Got/'  which  moved  northwards  by  degrees.  They 
came  to  this  district  from  Kusla  in  the  '*  Jangal"  ilaqa  about  250  to 
800  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  it  is  said.  The  Gils  are  first- 
rate  agriculturalists;  but  their  habits  are  generally  extravagant. 

The  Sidhus  have  a  good  many  villages  in  Jagraon  tahsil  where  there 

are  two  or  three  "Sidhwans."  They  are  a  well- 
known  Got  throughout  the  Lahore  and  Amritsar 
divisions,  and  much  has  been  written  of  them.  Those  of  the  Ludhia- 
na  district  are  of  the  Barar  subdivision ;  and  came  from  the  south- 


Gils. 


8idhii8. 
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<wMt|  from  Faridkot  it  is  snidi  in  the  time  of  the  Raia   withiu  the   last 
800  to  300  years.     The  Sidhus  number  18,194. 

The   Dhiliwils   (12,145)   have  a  g^ood    many  Tillages  lying  about 
DhiUwil  Pakhowdl  and  in   the  Jagraon   tahsil   mostly. 

Tlieir  ancestor  was,  as  usual^  a  Rajput,  who 
oame  i\*om  Jessalroir  and  settled  in  Kiugar  in  Nabha  territory,  becom- 
ing a  Jat  Prom  Kingar  his  descendants  came  into  this  district  under 
the  Bais  and  their  Sikh  successors.  The  Dhdliw&Is  are  accounted  one  of 
the  superior  Gots  of  Jats,  but  do  not  differ  much  in  their  customs  from 
the  others. 

The   Bhandh^rs  are  the  descendants  of  Bhandh^r,  who  was  the  oiF- 
Bhsadliir  spring  of  the  union  of  a  Rajput  and   a   woman 

of  inferior  caste.  Ho  settled  in  Bhatinda  first, 
and  thence  his  descendants  migrated  to  Rao  Siana  in  the  Maloud  ilaqa, 
where  the  tribe  now  holds  10  or  12  villages. 

Tha  Sekhons  bad  a  similar  origin  to  the  Bhandh^rs,  and  came  to 
g^U^  this  district  from  some   place  in  Patiila  terri- 

tory, Bhadour  it  is  said.    Their  villages  are 
•eattered  all  over  the  district. 
I^^ll^  The  Dhilons   (6,317)  say  that  they  came 

from  the  Manjha  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Mahomed  8hih» 

Miaer  MbdiviuMis.  Minor  "  Gots"  of  the  Jats  are— 


Gandhu 

•«• 

«•• 

...    4,964 

M4u 

••• 

••• 

...    4,296 

Snndha 

••• 

••• 

...     4,258 

M4iigat 

••• 

••• 

...    8,724 

Chtmm 

•%• 

••• 

...     8,008 

Bithi 

%•« 

••• 

...     2,930 

It  would  take  tip  too  much  space  to  detail  the  tradition  as  to  the 
eri^fin  of  each  of  these.  They  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  dis- 
Iricty  holding  single  villages  or  subdivisions  of  villages. 

50.    The   Rijputa  are   undoubtedly   the  oldest  of  the  agricultural 
^  tribes  that  now  hold  the  district     Only  1,600  of 

•.r^!l?^;i!!iltj'[il^^    *»»^«  "^  HiiKliw,  and  these  inhabit  tw«  or  three 

Villages  in  SSanirala  tahsil.  It  is  good  evidence 
aS  the  di^moraliiing  effect  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  that  the  Hindu 
Bij)mt  is  very  Utile  inferior  to  the  Jat  as  a  cultivator.  In  the 
Bet  of  Samrala  the  most  prosperous  village  belongs  to  them»  the  pro- 
prietors l*<iiig  fnee  of  debt  and  largely  engaged  in  trade.  The  Maho* 
■ledan  Bdgput  of  this  district  poss^fssea  at  least  all  the  bad  qualities  gener- 
a!)y  ascrilMd  to  his  tril^e*  He  has  a  good  physique,  but  this  is  about 
all  that  can  be  said  in  his  favour*  As  a  cuUivator  be  is  useless,  being 
indigent  and  apalkeiic  to  a  degrtee.  He  will  never  do  an  booest  day^s 
ir^i«k  if  Le  can  help  it,  aiid  spends  every  penny  that  he  can  borrow. 
Bn  village  is  generally  a  picture  of  slovenly  euliivatian  ;  and  he  will 
tdl  one  thai  this  is   because  it  ts  not  his  proper  business  to  follow  the 
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plough,  and  because  his  women  are  secUuied.  If  possible  he  will  rent 
Ilia  land  to  some  one  else^  and  Uf^ver  fiiils  to  try  to  spend  more  than 
his  uei;;hbour  on  a  marria«^e  cilebration,  reo^ardless  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  certain  ruin  to  him.  His  women  are  said  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  mana«;^in(7  their  liousehold  affairs,  and  the  Hindu  shop-keeper  iu  a 
Rajput  viihicre  makes  a  fortune  iu  a  very  short  time,  al  first,  it  is  said 
by  cheatiu<^  the  women,  and  then  by  ^ettinor  the  men  into  his  books. 
If  a  Rajput  does  take  to  service,  it  is  only  in  a  half-hearted  way  ;  and 
he  will  on  the  sli<^htcst  excuse  throw  it  up  and  return  to  his  village. 
In  fact  the  Mahomed  an  Rijput  of  this  district  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
redeeming  points  in  his  character,  and  is  a  perfectly  useless  member 
of  society.  1  may  mention  that  at  the  Regular  Settlement  the  Maho- 
medan  Rajput  villages  were  treated  very  leniently,  and  in  many  cases 
pay  half  or  one*third  less  than  their  neighbours;  but  tliis  moderation  appears 
to  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  encouraore  further  extravafjfance.  The 
great  feature  in  a  Rajput's  character  is,  I  think,  a  complete  want  of 
anything  that  could  be  so  designated.  He  is  the  most  vain  and  foolish 
of  mortals,  and  can  seldom  give  a  reason  for  anything  that  he  does. 
He  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  discontented  ;  but  it  would  require  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  society  to  suit  him.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  tribe  as 
a  whole  ;  but  there  is  a  daily  increas^ing  number  of  members  of  it  in 
whose  favonr  an  exception  should  be  made.  The  principal  Gots  or 
subdivisions  of  the  tribe  are  the  "  Ghorewah'*  in  the  east,  and  the 
^' Manj^' in  thd  west  (Jagraon  tahsil).  The  Gliorewah  Rajputs  own 
a  great  number  of  villages  along  the  Satlej  in  this  and  the  Jalandhar 
district  They  trace  their  descent  from  Hawaha,  brother  of  Kachwahay 
who  came  into  the  country  in  the  time  of  Shahab*ud-din  Ghori  (1150 
A.D.),  and  was  allowed  a  grant  of  as  much  laud  as  he  could  ride  round 
in  a  day,  hence  the  name.  Others  say  he  presented  a  ^^  nazar^'  of  a 
horse,  and  got  the  tract  which  his  descendants  now  hold.  Half  a 
Kajput^s  time  is  taken  up  in  listening  to  absurd  stories  of  this  sort  over 
the  village  pipe,  while  he  ought  to  be  working  in  his  fields.  The  Manj 
Rajputs  own  a  good  many  villages  in  Jagraon,  Bet  and  uplands.  They 
eame  from  the  south-west,  their  ancestor  Ch&chu  leaving  Faridkot  and 
settling  at  Hatur.  From  Hutur  the  descendants  of  ChfUshu  founded 
several  large  villages,  Andlu,  Halwirah,  &c.,  in  this  district,  and  also 
crossed  the  Satlej.  The  family  of  the  Rais  of  Raikot  is  looked  U()on 
as  the  head  of  the  ^'  Got''  on  this  side  of  the  river.  These  Rais  at  one 
time  held  a  great  part  of  the  district  under  their  sway,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  the  family  will  bo  given  elsewhere.  Other  ^'Qote''  of  the 
Rijputs  are  '*  Bhatti/'  '^Chauhau/'  '<  NAru,''  "  Janohi,"  &c. 

52.     The   Gujars   of  this   district   are   unable   to  give  any  distinct 
^^^.^  acconnt  of  who  they  are   or  whence  they   came, 

but  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  they  are  a 
nomad  race  (''6au-ohar''  =  Gujarj  who  moved  from  towards  the  hills  iu 
search  of  psisture  and  gradually  settled  down  along  the  river  for  the 
sake  of  the  grazing.  They  now  hold  a  number  of  villages  in  the  B^t  or 
low  laads^  mostly  in  L*idhi&tia  tahsil.     About   100  years  ago   Sard&r 
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Sudba  Singh  and  the  Eakara,  who  heltl  the  B^t  lands  ander  LiidhianA, 
located  them  in  villag^es ;  and  they  have  only  eince  then  taken    to   a«i^ri- 
culture.     The   Gujars  of  this  district  are  all  Mahoinedans.    They  ar««   of 
^  ,.  .        ^       ^   .   .  £food  physique,  tall  and  fvell  made  :  but  are  said 

^  to   be  lacking^   in  courage,     iutellectaally  they 

are  not  strong ;  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  much  too  easy  going  and  careless 
to  get  on  in  these  times.  As  cultivators  they  are  not  of  the  first 
clasSy  though  superior  to  the  Rajputs.  They  have  a  hereditary  liking 
for  cattle,  especially  that  of  other  people ;  and  most  of  the  Oujar 
villages  contjiin  men  recognized  by  the  police  as  criminals.  They 
are  as  a  tribe  turbulent,  discontented  and  lawless  i  and  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  mutiny.  Gujar  women  help  tli^ir  husbands  in 
the  fields.  The  principal  subdivisions  are  '^  Gorsi''  and  ''Chechi."  also 
«  Kalas"  and  *'  Paswal." 

53*    The  Ar&iens  of  the  district  appear  to  have  worked  their  way 
-,.     .  ,,  np  the   Satlej    from   the  direction    of  Mult&n. 

They  are  also  said  to  be  Kambohs  converted 
to  Mahomedanism.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  did  come  up  the  Satlej, 
for  they  can  be  traced  along  its  banks  in  the  low-lands  of  Lahore  and 
Ferozepur  and  half-way  up  the  Ludhiana  district;  but  they  are 
not  to  be  found  higher  than  the  town  of  Ludhiana.  They  are  probably 
a  mixed  race,  gardeners  by  profession,  who  in  some  locality  or  other 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe  and  spread  over  the  country. 
The  Araiens  are  all  Mahomedans.  They  are  generally  small,  wiry 
.  men,   capable  of  a  great  deal  of  labour.     As 

anoemicf.  cultivators   they   rival  the  Hindu  Jats,   but  are 

inferior  to  the  latter  in  intellect  An  Araien  will  support  himself  and 
his  family  OD  a  very  minute  area  of  irrigated  land,  on  which  no  one 
else  could  possibly  exist ;  but  as  the  owner  of  a  large  holding  he  is  less 
successful  than  the  Jat,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  the  power  of  manag- 
ing a  large  farm.  All  the  membera  of  his  family  assist  the  Araien  in 
bis  cultivation ;  and  the  women  sell  the  vegetables  or  exchange  them 
for  grain.  The  Araien  is  a  very  quiet  and  inoffensive  member  of 
society,  and  does  not  appear  to  trouble  himself  about  politics.  The 
principal  subdivisions  in  this  district  are  Ghalar,  Gbalan,  Jatali. 

54.    Tke  Awans  are  said  to   be  a  race  of  foreigners,  wlio  cam^ 
,..    .    .  witU    the     first    Mahomedan    invaders    from 

beyond  the  Indus.  The  tribe  holds  some 
10  or  12  large  villages  round  about  Ludhi&na,  situated  in  the 
low-lands  and  in  the  Dbdia.  Their  number  is  understated  in  the  Census, 
some  having  perhaps  been  returned  as  '^  Shekhs."  The  Aw&ns  are  all 
Mahomedans.  They  are  a  very  fine,  powerful  race  of  men ;  and  are 
inferior  only  to  the  Hindu  Jats  in  intellect  and  enterprise.  They 
are  very  fair  cultivators,  but  do  not  depend  entirely  on  agriculture,  and 
are  always  ready  to  turn  their  hands  to  anything.  They  are  fond  of 
service  in  the  army,  police,  &c.,  and  most  of  their  villages  can  turn  out 
a  number  of  carts,  which  are  worked  for  hire.  In  the  last  Cabul  war 
they  made  a  great  deal   of  money   by   carrying   between  Jhiiaoi  and 
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PenbiffAr,  and  some  of  the  villa||:efl  depend  much  more  on  their  carts 
than  on  their  fields.  Tliej  are  an  extravagant  race,  and  s|)etid  at  least 
as  much  as  they  earn.  The  Awaiis  are  very  strict  Mahomedans,  and 
say  tlieir  prayers  regrnlarly.  Very  many  of  them  have  received  a  religions 
education  and  are  Moulvis.  Tht-ir  women  are  seclnded.  Their  chief 
fault  is  quarrelsomeness,  which  has,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jats,  developed 
under  ns  into  a  love  for  litigation. 

55.  There    are  a  few   Dogars  in   the   Ret.     They   resemble    the 

Gujars,  being  of  good  physique^  but  wanting  in 

thf  Do' ^^  **^""' *"****  '     intellect.     As  cultivators  they   rank  with    the 

Gnjars,    and    run   them  very  close  as  thieves. 

Their  fromen    work    in    the    fields.     There    are    one    or    two    whole 

^^  Saiad   villages;    and   the   tribe   holds  shares 

in  others  scattered   over  the  district.     Those  of 
Taraf  Saiadan,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Ludhiana,  are  respectable   and 
well-to-do ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Saiads  are  poor  cultivators,  being  much 
ii*    UuMo  too  lazy.     There   are  a   few   Sain  is  (304),  and 

Mueeiunaoiu.  Kambohs  (951),  the  latter  being  Mahomedans: 

also  some  Banjarahs  (9i2),  and  Lobanahs  (923),  all  in  the  B^t.  The 
last  two  of  these  appear  to  have  the  same  origin,  (said  to  be  a  Rajput 
one,  as  a  matter  of  course) ;  but  they  are  now  quite  distinct.  The 
Banjarahs  are  a  somewhat  superior  tribe,  but  it  is  said  that  in  this 
district  the  two  tribes  intermarry.  They  are  both  Hindus  or  Sikhs 
by  religion  ;  and,  besides  agriculture,  are  engaged  in  carrying  grain 
ftc.  on  bullocks ;  and  the  Lobanahs  in  making  ropes,  brushes,  &o., 
from  ''  mnnj.'^  R&wats  own  one  village  near  Ludhiana,  and  number 
1,807.  They  have  certainly  nothing  in  common  with  Rajputs, 
being  the  mildest  of  men,  and  first-rate  argiculturists.  The  criminal 
classes  of  H&rnis,  Baorias,  Gannem&rs,  are  also  land-owners.  The 
Hamis  were  settled  down  in  three  or  fonr  villages  in  the  east  of  the 
district  by  the  Sikh  chiefs  who  overthrew  the  Rais  of  Raikot ;  and  the 
others  own  each  of  them  a  village.  I  suppose  these  men  have  all  been 
returned  as  Rijputs,  for  so  they  call  themselves.  An  account  of  them 
will  be  found  elsewhere.'*^ 

56.  Next  in  point  of   numbers  to  the  Jats  are  the  Cham&rs, 
^  .  (59,655),  who  are  returned  as  nearly  one-tenth 

ft  •Cblm^"?  ^^^  of  *l»e  ^'^oJ®  population  of  the  district.    These 

people  are  the  moat  degraded  of  all  classes 
except  the  Chuhras ;  and  their  position  in  the  village  very  nearly  approach- 
es to  that  of  servitude.  They  are  known  as  ^*  beg&ri,'*  and  are  found 
attached  to  every  village  in  the  district,  for  the  zeraindarsf  cannot  get 
on  witbont  them.  They  eat  the  dead  cattle,  and  are  considered  so 
nnclean  that  a  separate  place  is  assigned  for  their  residence.  They  are 
bound  to  perform  certain  tasks  (beg&r)  for  the  zemfnd&r,  and  receive 
certain  allowances  of  grain  and  all  carcases  of  cattle.  They  cannot 
change  their  place  of  abode,  for  a  chnmdr  of  one  village  would  not  be 
allowed  to  settle  down  in  another.  Further  details  as  to  their  dues  and 
services  will  be  found  elsewhere.     They  are  all  leather-workers,  tanning 

•    Para.  167. 

t    The  woid  ^  lemindir"  when  used  in  this  Beport  is  eqniyalent  to  **  agriciiltariat.'' 
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the  skins  of  the  dead  animals  that  are  given  them,  and  making  bneketa 
for  the  wells,  hhisties'  msishaks  (water  bu<j^)^  shoes,  &c.  They  are  paid 
for  all  new  »^o<kIs  supplied,  but  repairs  are  included  in  their  taHks.  The 
chamars  are  not  recognized  as  of  any  religion.  They  bury  their  dead. 
The  Chuhraa  (18,525)  are  found  mostly  in  the  towns  and  in  some 
^.   I  vilLages  where   they  are  servants  of  the  higher 

classes  of  Jats  and  of  the  Rajputs,  or  are  village 
servants  (kamin)  for   the  purpose  of  summoning  people  ('^  bulari''). 

Tarkh&QS  or  carpenters  have  tiken  to  agricMiUnre,  and  own  shares 

in    several   vilhijres.     Those   who    follow    their 
Tarkliin.  hereditary  occupation  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 

every  vilUge,  for  they  are  a  necessary  element 
in  the  agricultural  community.  The  Tarkhan,  though  classed  as  a  village 
menial  (more  properly  an  artizan),  is  a  man  of  very  superior  intellect,  and 
occupies  a  good  social  position.  He  can  consequently  make  his  own 
terms  with  the  zemindar,  and  moves  about  as  he  likes.  He  does  all 
sorts  of  carpenter's  work,  receiving  a  fixed  allowance  at  harvest  time 
for  all  repairs  and  the  price  of  all  new  work.  There  is  a  large  colony 
of  Tarkhdns  working  as  carpenters  in  Ludhiana.  These,  make  carts, 
all  sorts  of  furaiture,  boxes,  &c. ;  and  some  ot  them  have  amassed  great 
wealthy  which  they  invest  in  land  when  they  can.  Many  of  them  are 
also  in  service ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  their  good  social  position  that  liam 
Singh,  the  gurn  of  the    Knkas^    belongs   to   the  tribe. 

The  Loh&rs  are  also  village  servants,  who  do  all  the  iron   work 

LoWrt  (bUcksmitha).         ?^  ^}'^,  agriculturists,  or  they  are  settled   down 

in  the  larger  towns  and  follow  their  trade  there. 

The  Jhinwar  is  not  necessary  in  most  villages,  for  the  Jat  women 

...         ,    ^         .  usually  fetch  the   water   for  domestic  use  them- 

JblnwAr  (watennAn).  iu*i.ii*        I'^ii. 

""  '  selves.     He  is  to   be  found  in  the  towns  or  in 

the  Rajput  and  higher  class  Jat  vilhiges,  where  the  women  are  secluded. 

His  services  are  required  everywhere   in  marriage  and  other  celebrations. 

The  Naie  ii   found   everywhere  ;  and  is   a  very    important   village 
Naie  Cbarber^  servant.      He   is    the     bnrher,    and    is   always 

employed  in  arranging  betrothals^  being  sent  as 
a  "  ligi/'  or  go-between. 

The  Julahas  or  weavers  ar>  scattered  over  the  villages,  where  they 

weave  the  cotton   thread   of  the  zemindars  into 
"     *•  cloth  (woollen  blankets  are  woven  by  Chamars 

or  Chnhr&s  who  have  taken  to  the  profession).     Tbera  is  a  large  colony 
of  these  people   in   Ludhiana. 

The     Kumhars     (brick-makers),    Mocbis    Heather-workers)     and 
■B-.-.!.^   w^k:  nu--.w   M,^     Lhimbas  (wushennen  and  cloth  stampers)  reside 

mostly  in  the  towns.  The  zemindars  generally 
make  their  own  bricks  for  the  wells,  but  go  to  the  Kumhars  for  water 
jars  (ehatti)  and  other  utensils ;  and  have  an  agreement  by  the 
harvest  about  these.  The  Mirasis  (5,489)  are  found  all  over  the  district, 
principally  in   the  R&jput  villages.    They  live  by  alms. 


Otht>r  miaeeUuieout  cIa 
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57.     I  ongtit  perhaps  to  have  slaased  the  Kalals  (1,955)  as  arrricul- 

tiirists,  for  they  are  all  either  laiid^owtiers  or 
in  service,  generally  both.  Tlie  Kapnrtlialla 
Chief  held  a  very  large  portion  of  this  district  under  Maharaja  Kanjit 
Singh;  nnd  this  has  given  the  tribe  a  step  in  the  social  scsile.  Tliey 
call  themselves  Ahlu%valia  or  N^b,  never  Kalal,  and  are  Sikhs.  Some  of 
them  hold  small  jagirs,  and  they  generally  distingnish  themselves  in 
service.  The  Pathans  (3,629)  are  mostly  confined  to  Lndliiana,  the 
refni^ees  from  Cabnl ;  bat  an  ancient  colony  of  them  hold  the  lands  of 
Bahlolpur.    The  Kashmiris  (2,492)  are  settled  in  the  city  of  Ludhiaua. 


0.— Religion  and  Social  life. 

.  58.    The  Censas    returns    distribute    the 

T«ri!I!lriS5oni^''**"  population  of  tlie   district  according  to  religion 

as  follows  : — 


Bblioiov. 

TOTAK. 

PlB  10,000. 

Ilindn 

•  •  • 

••• 

275,240 

4,448 

Sikh 

••• 

••• 

127,143 

2,055 

Hahomedan 

••• 

••• 

218,954 

3,457 

Others 

••• 
Total 

••• 
••• 

2,498 

40 

618,835 

10,000 

I   have  already   noticed   that   the  agriciiltiiral    population    of  the 

en  stem  part  of  the  uplands  is  strong  in  the 
..I?«uf.n^rni.S!^n!."  ^'^^     Hindu  and  weak  in  the  Sikh  element.     Religion 

follows  very  closely  the  mam  division  of  the 
Jats,  which  I  have  sketched  in  para.  49 ;  and  Sikhism  has  laid  hold  on 
those  of  the  western  parts  and  of  the  *'  Jangnl/'  while  to  the  enst  the 
people  are  mostly  Hindu.  The  following  details  will  show  that  this  is 
the  case  :^- 


Toh»iL 

Samrfia. 

Ludhiiii*. 

JagHKon. 

Hindus 

•••        ••• 

89,154 

130,478 

55,608 

Sikha 

•••         ••• 

16,893 

63,633 

.46,617 
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The  Hinda  popQln4ion  of  the  Jng^rion  tali^fl  is  made  up  of  tlie 
mercantile,  trading,  and  miscellaneous  classes  inhabiting  the  towns  an4 
folhnvinop  their  occupations  in  the  villa/^es  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Jat  population  is  entirely  Sikh^  the  total  of  the  Jat  population  in  the 
tahsil  being  about  a  quarter  oF  that  in  the  whole  district  (220  thousand). 
On  the  other  hand^  the  proportion  of  Sikhs  is  very  small  in  Samrala ; 
and^  if  we  bad  the  details  for  Ludbi&na  tahBil^  we  should  find  that  to 
the  east  of  the  Maler  Kotla  road  most  of  the  Jats  are  Hindus,  while  to 
the  west  of  it  and  towards  the  Janfrnl,  they  are  all  Sikhs.  From  what 
I  have  said  of  the  two  tf  pes  of  Jat  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
adoption  of  one  religion  or  the  other  depends  on  the  mental  qualities  of 
the  people,  whioh  again  are  the  result  of  locality.  The  Jat  of  the  east 
has  little  time  for  any  religion,  and  we  mi<;ht  expect  the  form  adopted 
by  him  to  be  of  a  lower  order,  and  more  involved  in  superstition.  He 
keeps  his  ancestor's  religion  as  he  does  their  system  of  cultivation ;  and 
wants  no  change,  having  few  ideas  beyond  his  fields.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jat  of  the  west  is  independent  in  his  religion  as  in  every* 
thing  else ;  and  Sikhism  is  just  the  sort  of  faith  that  would  commend 
itself  to  his  mind.* 

The  Mahomedan  portion  of  the  agricultural  population  is  confified 

•^  .        ,  to  the  \Mt  and  the  country  just  over   it,  which 

they  hold  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
Hindus.  They  have  also  villages  scattered  over  the  uplands ;  and  the 
Mahomedan  elemeut  is  very  strong  in  the  town  of  Ludliiana. 

59.     It  IS  not  necessary  that  I  shonid   enter  into  a  detailed  account 

„.  ,   a   ^  of  the  various   Hindu   sects,  as  it  would  be  out 

Hindu  Seott.  r     i         i  i     ^  ^*  i  i 

ot  place  here ;  but  some  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  Sult&nis,  who  make  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  Hindu  Jat  population.  These  are  the  followers  of  the  Maho- 
medan saint,  Sakhi  Sarvar  Sultin,  whose  tomb  is  at  Nig&hi.i,  in  the  Dera 
Ghazi  district.  Mr.  Ibhetson  gives  his  date  as  of  the  12th  century.  I 
have  been  unnble  to  find  out  how  and  when  the  worship  of  the  saint 
spread  though  this  district;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Jats  brought  it  with 
tliem,  and  they  may  well  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  all  immigrations 
within  the  last  30O  or  400  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  belief  spread 
eastwards  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  that  at  the  time  of  Guru 
Goviud  Singh  most  of  the  Jats  held  it,  the  conversions  to  Sikhisn\ 
being  from  it.  The  Sultdnis  are  nominally  ordinary  Hindus,  worship** 
pers  of  Sliiv  or  of  Devi ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  popular  Hinduisii^ 
thnt  the  saint  and  his  shrine,  being  something  more  tangible  than  the 
deity,  have  entirely  excluded  the  latto?,  and  that  the  saint  should  have 
been  a  Mahomedan.  'Ihey  are,  as  might  be  expected,  very  lax  Hindus. 
I  have  already  (in  para.  44)  gi%en  an  acount  of  the  fiharaies, 
or  guardians  of  the  village  shrines  of  Sultda  (pirkh&na).  These 
pirkhanas  have  always  the  same  shape — a  square  base  with  four  small 
domes  at  the  comers,  and  in  the  centre  a  small  temple  10  or  12  feet  high, 

*  The  real  caase  of  the  weakness  of  the  Sikh  element  in  the  eastern  parts,  is  that 
they  were  always  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Mahomedan  power  ;  and  the  spread 
of  the  faith  amongst  the  agricaltural  population  was  thus  checked.  It  was  on.  the 
limlU  of  the  Empire  where  persecution  could  not  easily  reach  it  that  the  relig;ioii 
acquired  its  greatest  strength.— T.  G.  W, 
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Tbere  is  a  door  in  front  of  the  temple ;  and^  facing  tins,  two  or  three  nieliea 
for  lamps.  Otherwise  it  is  eniptv,  there  being  nothing  to  represent  the 
saint  The  Tliursdny  offerings  at  the  shrine  are  not  universal,  and 
are  generally  made  bj  the  women.  The  Bhnraie  attends  all  that  daj. 
It  is  very  common  for  a  person  wishing  to  nttain  some  ohjcnrt  {e.ff,  to 
succeed  in  a  law  suit)  to  make  a  vow  to  the  shrine;  and  offerings  in 
this  way  also  go  to  the  Bhar&ie.  Oi*ce  a  year,  on  a  Friday,  the  ceremony 
of  '^  R6i  '^  is  performed  in  most  Sultani  families.  A  huge  loaf  is  made 
of  one  maund  (katcha^  flour  and  ^  mannd  (katcha)  gur,  and  cooked. 
The  Bharaie  attends  and  beats  the  drum,  and  sings  the  praises  of  the 
saint  while  this  is  preparing;  and  receives  one-quarter  of  the  bread| 
the  other  three-quarters  being  eaten  by  the  family  and  the  neighbours. 
This  is  the  great  observance  of  the  SuUanis,  and  they  really  appear  to 
have  no  others. 

60.    The   Ludhi&na  district,   and  adjoining  Cis-Satlej  territories^ 
g.^«  ^  fiu^nre  largely  in  the  annals  of  Sikhism.     Guru 

Ndnak  and  his  successors  made  many  converts 
in  this  tract;  but  it  is  more  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  wanderings  and 
persecutiou  of  the  great  Guru,  Govind  Singh;  and  it  was  here  princi- 
pally that  the  religion  took  its  militant  form  from  contact  with  the 
l^lahomedans.  Sirhind,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mughal  power  in 
these  parts,  is  only  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Samrala  border.  It  was 
against  this  town  that  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Sikhs  were  directed  ; 
and  it  was  here  that,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Guru's  follow- 
ers by  the  lieutenant  of  Aurangzeb,  the  wife  and  children 
of  Govind  Singh  were  murdered — a  deed  that  has  made  the  town 
accursed  to  all  his  followers.  It  is  in  this  district,  too,  that  the 
latest  development  of  Sikhism  has  had  its  origin  under  Bam 
Singh,  Euka.  The  two  relirrions  of  the  Jats,  i.e.,  the  worship 
(for  such  it  is)  of  Sultan  and  Sikhism,  do  not  really  differ  very  much 
from  each  other  in  practice.  The  ordinary  Sikh  of  the  district  is  a 
Hindu  who  reverences  the  Gurus  and  their  Scriptures,  and  in  token  of 
this  has  taken  the  baptism,  and  adopts  at  least  some  of  the  signs  enjoin- 
ed by  Guru  Govind  Singh.  The  Sultani  is  a  Hindu  who  has 
inherited  the  worship  of  Sultan;  but  the  more  intelligent  of  them  see 
the  absurdity  of  this,  and  really  believe  in  the  Gurus  as  much  as  the 
Sikhs  do.  Sultanis  are  constantly  taking  the  '^  pahul  "  or  baptism,  and 
the  conversion  makes  almost  no  difference  to  them,  except  that  they 
have  to  give  up  smoking.  I  have  often  been  told  by  a  Sultani  Jat  that 
he  did  not  becomo  a  Sikh  because  his  father  was  not  one,  and  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  his  family  to  take  the  "  pahul,''  but  that  his  sons  would  he 
Sikhs ;  and  he  had  really  no  better  reason  for  his  own  form  of  religion, 
which  he  admitted  to  be  foolish.  Such  a  distinction  as  the  manner  in 
which  sheep  and  goats  out^ht  to  be  killed  for  food  is  not  likely  to  affect 
a  people  who  never  touch  flesh,  and  really  consider  it  a  sin  to  kill  any 
animal.  The  Malwah  Sikh  of  the  present  day  admits  the  Hindu  gods, 
and  follows  the  Brahmins  in  everything.  He  is  very  unorthodox  on 
most  points,  but  has  taken  the  **  pahul,"  generally  from  the  hands  of 
some  holy  man  who  has  visited  his  village,  less  often  at  Amritsar« 
After  tlua  be  adds   ^*  Singh "  to  his  uamei   if  he   has  not  taken   it    in 
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anticipation,  muBt  renounce  smokinoTy  and  keeps  tliree  ont  of  ilie  five 
"  k's"  enjoined  by  Guru  Govind  Sinjjli,  rw.,  the  "  kea"  or  long  liair,  the 
**  kanga"  or  wooden  corob^  and  the  '*  kach  *'  or  drawers.  There  is 
nothing  approaching^  to  bigotrj  in  the  disposition  of  the  Sikh  Jat ;  and 
80  mneh  of  his  faith  as  i^  not  made  up  of  these  few  external  observances, 
^'hich  are  after  all  more  of  a  social  than  of  a  religious  character,  is  the 
religion  of  humanity  preached  by  the  earlier  Gurus.  A  Snitani  will 
generally  call  himself  a  Sikh  ;  and  does  not  seem  to  recognize  much 
difference  between  himself  nnd  the  Guru  Sikh,  except  that  the  hitter 
eannot  enjoy  his  pipe.  Sultan  is  attended  to  once  in  the  year ;  and 
even  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  custom.  The  Snltani  will  say  that  he 
reveres  the  Sikh  Gurus  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
'*  granth  "  might  belong  to  purest  form  of  religion.  The  real  religion 
of  both  Sikh  and  Sultani  is  a  belief  in  one  god,  and  iu  every-day  life 
there  is  blind  obedience  to  the  Brahmin  or  other  priest. 

61.     The  most  important  of  the   recent   revivals  in  Sikhism  is  that 

of  the  Kukas   which  is  a   protest  against  the 
"  ***  present  laxity,  and  an  attempt  to    restore   the 

political  religion  of  Guru  Govind  Singh  in  its  purity.     ''This  sect   was 
founded    about   85   years   ago  by   an   Uda^^i    Fnqir,  an  Arora  by  ca;>te, 
called  Balak  Singh,  who  lived  at    Hazaron   in    the  Rawalpindi   district 
His  followers  were  called  S»gi&8is  or  Uahi&sis;  and   after   his  death    in 
1863  the  movement  died  away    in    the  western  Pafijah,  but  was  energe- 
tically stimulated  in  the  centrnl  and    eastern  districts   by    his   successor, 
Ilam  Singh,  a  carpenter  of  Bliaini  in  Ludhi&na.    The  tenets  of  the  sect 
proclaimed  Govind    Singh  as  the  only  true  Guru,  prohibited  all    worship 
save  the  reading  of  his  "granth,"  and  all  employment  of  Brahmins;  and 
in  many  ways   revived    the  original  doctrines  of  the  Sikh    faith.     They 
included   the   abolition   of  caste  and  of  restrictions  upon  intermarria<;ey 
abstinence   from   meat,   liquor,    and    drugs,    and    comparatively    free 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.     The   sectaries   carried    staves   about   in 
their  liands,  tied  their  turbans  in  a  peculiar  fashion    {Sidha    pag)^   wore 
a  necklace  of  woollen  cord  tied  in  knots,  and  had   a    watchword    known 
only  to  themselves.     Ram    Singh    presently    declared    himself  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  Guru   Govind   Singh,   and    preached    the   revival  of  the 
Khalsa  and  the  overthrow  of  the  English   Government.     His   followers 
used  to  meet  by  night  for  the  purpose  of  drill,  while,   as   usnal   in    such 
cases,  a  good  deal  of  religious  hysteria  was  excited,  and  ended  in  much 
sexual  license.     The  attention  of  Government  was  attracted  to  these  pro- 
ceedings as  early  as  1863,   and   shortly   after   this   date   the  sect  began 
to  be    known    as    Kukas,  or   ''  shouters,''  a  name  which  has  now  super- 
seded   their   original   dei^ignntion.     For   several   years  these  people   did 
nothing    worse  than  defile   or   destroy    shrines   aud  idols,   and    murder 
butchers  and  others  whom  they  suspected  of  slaughtering   kine  ;    but  as 
early    as    1869   there   was   a   small    Ruka  outbreak  in  Ferozpur,  which 
seems  to  have  had  a  political  object ;    and    in    January    1872    the  Kuka 
rising  in  Maler  Kotia  took  place,   which  ended  in  fifty  of  the    ringleaders 
being   blown   away   from  guns,   some  thirty  more  being  executed,  and 
Ram  Singh  being  deported.     The   sect   cannot   be   said   ever   to   have 
attained  any  geueral   popularity;  its   followers  b&ve  throughout  bieen 
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drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  lowest  classes,  their  attiicbs  upon 
sacred  places  have  outmoded  the  feelinn^s  of  their  neighlioiirs^  while  the 
pure  morality,  which  they  at  first  preached,  has  heen  superseded  by  the 
most  unbridled  license  inider  the  name  of  religious  enthusiasm,  men 
and  women  danciiio:  naked  tocrether  and  imlulcrinir  in  orti'ies  which  have 
alienated  the  sym  pa  tides  of  the  more  decent  portion  of  the  community/' 
The  above  account  of  the  Rukas  is  taken  bodily  from  Mr.  Ibbetson's 
Census  Report.  li&m  Singh  was  born  in  Bhaiiii  Ala,  14  miles  east  of 
Ludhiaua  about  the  year  1820,  the  son  of  Jassa,  a  carpenter.  He 
was  at  one  time  in  service  in  the  Khalsa  army  at  Lahore ;  and,  on 
giving  this  up,  established  a  shop  at  Ludhiana.  This  failed^  and  he 
worked  as  a  carpenter  in  his  own  village  and  at  Ludhi&na.  Then  he 
took  to  wandering  aliout  the  country,  plying  his  trade;  and  finally  became 
the  disciple  of  Bdlak  Singh  in  Haz-iron.  When  he  had  established  some 
repntation  he  settled  down  at  Bhaini  between  1850  and  I860,  and  thence 
disseminated  his  doctrines.  The  sect  increased  rapidly,  and  followers 
came  from  all  parts,  never  empty  handed.  He  was  soon  able  to  set 
tip  a  large  '^  D^rah  ('  and  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  in  1S72  used  to  go 
about  followed  by  a  large  retinue  and  in  great  state.  1  very  much 
doubt  if  it  can  be  said  that  even  the  majority  of  the  Kukas  are  drawn 
from  the  lowest  classes,  for  the  sect  has  made  nuicli  more  progress 
amongst  the  Jut  Sikhs  than  any  returns  would  show.  Tiie  excesses 
committed  by  a  small  body  of  fanatics  in  1872  were  probably  disap- 
proved of  by  the  sect  at  large.  The  principal  outward  signs  of  the 
faith  are  the  straight  pa^ri,  and  the  woollen  cord  (mdhla);  but  since 
the  outbreak  of  1872  (of  which  an  account  will  be  found  elsewhere;''^ 
the  first  of  these  is  not  worn  by  many  Rukas ;  and  the  cord  is  kept 
under  the  clothes  instead  of  outside,  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  dispensation 
from  the  Derah  (where  Budh  Singh,  brother  of  Ram  Singh,  resides)  is 
easily  obtained  ;  and  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  sect  to  give 
np  all  the  outward  marks  of  their  faith  so  long  as  they  are  persecuted. 
A  Kuka  would  call  himself  a  Sikh  nnless  he  were  well-known  to 
be  a  Kuka ;  and  I  think  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  followers 
of  liam  Singh  have  been  returned  as  more  than  Sikhs,  which  of  course 
they  are.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  Kuka  to  be  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  British  Government,  as  the  avowed  object  of  Quru  Go- 
vind  Singh,  whose  incarnation  Ram  Singh  professes  to  be,  was  a  temporal 
kingdom;  and  the  establisliment  of  this  under  Ham  Singh  is  the  first 
elf^ment  in  the  faith  of  the  sect.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  then  that 
any  man,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  break  with  society  and  give  his 
enemies  a  constant  hold  on  him,  would  admit  that  he  belonged  to  the 
sect;  and  most  Kukas  would  at  the  present  time,  even  if  asked  the  ques- 
tion directly,  deny  their  faith. 

62.     The  Mahomedans  of  the  district  are  almost  all   Sunnis;   99 

per  cent,  of  t*»em  are  so  returned.     No  account 

Mnhomednni ;    character     ^^^^j    y^^  ^jy^^    |^^re   of  the  tenets  of  the  three 

of  their  religion.  .  ^^^^    ^,j^^  j^^^^^  lUjputs,  Gujars,  Araicns,  Dogars 

are    all    converted    Mahomedans,    and    their  conversion    was    probably 

forcible,  so  that  we  should  not  expect  them  to    be    very   strict,  or   thefr 

♦    Pare.  37. 
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religion  to  be  more  ttiao  skin  deep.  Tbey  eajr  their  prayers 
tvhen  they  have  time ;  and  generally  keep  the  fast  of  Bamzin.  Tlie 
Mtthomedau  Uajputs  are  proLably  the  most  foolish  in  their  religion, 
and  most  auperstitious  of  all  tribes  in  the  district ;  and  will  believe  in 
anything.  The  A  wans  came  to  the  country  as  Mahomedans,  and  are 
strong  in  their  religion^  most  villages  turning  out  several  Moulvis  learn- 
ed in  the  law.  They  are,  like  the  other  Mahomednn  tribes,  guided  by 
custom  on  questions  relating  to  land ;  but,  after  1  had  attested  their 
tribal  code  last  year,  a  very  strong  representsition  was  made  to  me  to 
the  effect  that,  although  customs  contrary  to  the  Mahomedan  law  had 
established  themselves,  the  tribe  now  wished  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
for  tlie  future  strictly  to  abide  by  the  latter. 

6S.    Mention  has  been   made  of  the  shrine  of  Sakhi   Sarwar  in 

D^rah   6h&zi   Khin.     This  is  a  very  favourite 
Pilgrimages  and  ^ligiout     pince   of  pilgrimage    for    people    of  both   the 
iJiople /ffii Sarw J.    ^*     Hindu   and    Mahomedan    religion,    but   prin- 
cipally for  the  Sultani  Hindus.     Bodies  of  pil- 
frims  start  from  the  district  in  charge  of  the  Bharaies  in  the  month  of 
hiLgun    (March),  and  return  in   Ch^t  (April),  the  journey   takingly 
mouths  if  performed  on  foot,  as  it  generally  is.     Offerings  are  made  at 
the  shrine  of  money,  clothes,  &c.,  without  any  special  ceremonies;  and 
three  or  four  days  are  spent  there.  A  ''  rot"  is  often  made  (see  para.  59). 
It  is  said  that  leprosy  used  to  be  cured  by  a  visit  to  this  shrine ;  bat 
generally  a  man  gets  whatever  he   wishes  by  making  the  pilgrimage, 
or  goes  ou  it  to  fulfil  a  vow.     Hindus  of  all   tribes  go  from  this  district 
f«      «    «  T^f  •  ^  T  ^11      ^^  ^^^  temple  of  D^vi  at  Jo&lla  Mnkhi  in  the 
U^hl!  Kdngra  district.    They  are  accompanied  by  their 

families  while,  as  a  rule,  men  only  go  to  Sakhi 
Sarwar.  There  are  four  seasons  appointed  in  the  year  for  this  pil- 
grimage, the  principal  ones  being  in  March  and  Septemlier.  Offerings 
are  made  at  the  shrine,  and  the  buir  of  the  children  cut  off  and  left  there^ 
Some  also  go  to  Nsiina  Devi ;  and  the  Sikhs  reverence  this  shrine  be- 
cause "  Guru  Oovind''  spent  some  time  at  it.  The  road  to  Joilla  Mukhi 
lies  through  Hoshiarpur  and  to  Naina  Devi  through  Rahon  or  Rupar. 

Hindus  also  go  from  this,  as  from  other  districts,  to  the  Hardwar  fair, 
flardwarFwr.  especially  for  the  Kurabh,  which  comes  every 

«*  D«rb£r  SAhib  ••  1 2  years  ;  and  the  Sikhs  to  the  "  Harmandar 

Ji/'  or  temple  at  Amritsar  for  the  Baisikhi  and 
Diw&li  Fairs  ;  but  not  in  any  great  numbers,  and  more  probably  with  a 
tiew  to  the  purchase  of  cattle  than  of  worship. 

The  next  three  places  of  pilgrimage   to  be  mentioned  lie  in  the 
KulcheUr,Peh(».  Phdgu.     Amballa  district  near  Thanesar,  within  what  is 

said  to  be  the  circle  where  the  last  great  battle 

between  the  Kairus  and  Pindus  was  fought.  Kulchetar  (*'  Kurukshetra" 

Cunningham)  is  close  to  Thanesar  town  ;  and,  when  there  is  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  crowds  of  pilgrims  go  there  and  bathe,  the  day  having  beeir 
duly  notified  by  the  Brahmins.  Pehoa  is  12  or  14  miles  further  on; 
and  a  great  lair  is  Iield  there  <m  the  bat  day  of  the  Hiuda  yesr  (Ghet 
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Cliandiis),  wlien  tlie  people  1>at1ie  in  ilie  Simisti  riTer,  wliich  rniw  dose 
at  iiniHi.  Besides  this  when  any  one  dies  an  nnnainral  death — hj 
snnke-btte,  hj  accident^  &o.,  in  fact  in  anj  other  than  the  orthodox 
way  of  being  pnt  on  the  ground — the  funeral  obsefjuies  have  to  l>e 
pel  formed  by  the  Bralimins  of  Pehoa  to  whom  presents  are  made. 
When  the  hist  day  of  the  Sarad  or  Knnigat  (the  period  of  15  days  during 
which  a  Hindu  worships  his  deceased  ancestors)  falls  on  a  Monday,  a 
religious  fair  is  held  at  Phalgn,  where  there  is  a  tank  in  which  the 
pilgrims  bathe.  This  fair  was  held  in  1868^  1880,  and  will  now 
be  held  in  1 883.  There  is  constant  stream  of  pilgrims  to  Pehoa,  for 
a  Hindu  or  Sikh  miut  go  there  if  the  person  whose  obsequies  he  is 
bonnd  to  perform  bus  died  an  unnatural  death.  All  the  Hindus  and 
Bikhs  of  the  district  alike  go  to  these  three  fairs,  crowds  of  them  to  Uie 
eclipse  fair  at  Kulchetar. 

A  few  Mahomedans  go  to  the   fair   of  the   saint  Fir    Banohi  held 
v.k^»^.«  »:i.*;»..«>.       at  Sunam  in   Putiala ;    one  in   10,000  goes  to 

Mecca:    a  great     many  go  to  Sakhi  Sarwar, 
but  the  pilgrimage  is  essentially  a  Hindu  institution. 

64.     The  Ch^t  Chaudas  fair  of  the  Hindus  is  held  at  four  places  :— - 

Lndhiana,    Machiw&rah,  Gadowal    and    Sidli- 

ChKaJdM.*^^  ^''*'^''     ^'*"-    ^^'®  *"*  *'*''®®  ^^   ^''^^®  "'®  over  tlie 

Budha   Nala,  and  the   fourth  do^e  to  the  river, 

Hindus  come,   bathe,  walk   about,   and  then  go  quietly   home.     Some 

80,000   from   the   villages   come    to    Ludhiana^  and    about   10,000   to 

Macbiwarah. 

The  Roshani  Fair  is  held  at  the  shrine  of  a  saint  Pfr  Abdul  Qadir 

Jalani  (called  generally  '*Pir  Sahib'')  which 
Botbani.  jj^^    j^^  ^1^^  ^^^^  space  between  the   Fort  and 

city.  This  is  a  Mahomednn  fair;  but  the  Hindus  of  the  city  join 
in  it.  It  is  held  on  the  9tli — 11th  of  the  Mahomedan  month  of  RabiuU 
siini  (called  Miranji);  and  thus  falls  on  a  different  date  every  rear. 
The  Mahomedans  come  from  all  the  villages  round,  make  offerings, 
and  pay  their  respects  to  the  shrine.  There  is  a  peculiar  custom  of 
bringing  cattle  and  keeping  them  tied  up  at  the  shrine  all  night  for 
good  luck,  this  being  called  "  Chowki,*'  i.e,  the  cow  or  buffalo  '^  watches" 
at  the  shrine.  The  fair  is  attended  by  40,000  to  50,000  people 
from  the  villages;  and  the  offerings,  which  are  taken  by  a  family  of 
Sofis,  amount  to  Rs.  300  or  400.  The  name  ''  Roshani  "  is  derived  ap^ 
pareutly  from  the  tomb  being  illuminated  at  uight  during  the  fair. 

The  fihaiew&la  (Bhaiebala)  Fiiir  is  held  in  a  piece  of  waste  land 
^,  .     ...  ^  .  of  Dad,  a  village  close  to  Ludhiana.  It  comes  ia 

BhEiew4l4  Fair.  ^,^^     ^^^^^^^    ^f     j^,^,^    ^^^^,^    g^^.^^    ^^    ^^^^ 

January:  and  is  in  honour  of  a  disciple  of  Qura  Nanak,  called  Bala,. 
Tiiere  is  a  Samadh  and  also  a  tank,  and  Hindus  go  and  make  offerings 
of  money,  Qraiu,  &c.,  which  are  taken  by  the  ^*  massaiids''  or  gusardiansi 
(Khattri  Sikhs  of  Kndh&ni,  Patiala  territory).  Tlie  people  also  vuik^ 
curds  over  uight  and  take  them  to  the  fair  where  they  eat  or   diQtribiite 
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them  after  prosentsition  to  the  shrine  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  scoop  out  several  liandfuls  of  earth,  originally  no  doubt  with  a 
view  of  increasing  tlie  size  of  the  tank.  The  fair  lasts  one  day,  and 
some  10,000  attend  it. 

Tlie  Sudlakhaa    Fair  at  Chhapdr,    on  the  southern   border  of   the 

The  Sudlttkhan or  Chhapilr     district,   is    also  an   important  one.      It  is  held 
^^^^  in  the  mouth  of  Bhadon   (September)  in  honor 

of**  Quga  "  (for  an  account  of  whom  see  Cunningham's  Arch.  Survey,  Vol. 
XIV,  pages  79-86) ;  and  there  is  a  large  shrine  or  "  Mari'"  in  his  honour^ 
The  local  account  generally  given  of  Guga  is  that  he  was  a  snake,  and 
changed  his  form  to  that  of  a  man  in  order  to  marry  a  princess.  After* 
wards  he  returned  to  his  original  8ha|)e  ;  but  in  the  meantime  acquired 
a  great  kingdom  and  won  renown,  which  has  come  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  **  Dhadis,"  or  itinerant  minstrels,  make  up  stories  about 
Guga  as  they  go ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  he  was  originally. 
The  fair  is  a  Hindu  one ;  but  Mahomedans  also  attend ;  and  some 
50,000  people  assemble.  Offerings  are  made  at  tlie  shrine,  which  are 
taken  by  the  resident  Brahmins,  and  tliese  amount  to  some  Ks.  300  a  year. 
As  at  the  Bhaiewald  Fair,  the  people  scoop  out  the  earth,  and  cattle  are 
also  brought  to  be  blessed  as  in  the  Uoshani  Fair.  The  shrine  is  said  to 
have  the  power  of  curing  snake-bite,  and  a  person  bitten  will  recover 
if  put  beside  it  Perhaps  this  reputation  is  due  to  the  traditions  about 
Guga,  in  all  of  which  there  is  something  about  snakes. 

The   only   other   fair  f^orthy  of  mention    is   that  of  Bure  Shah,  or 

J.  '^Makiphan,'Mield  at  Jdngpur  (Jagraon   tahsil) 

ngpur    air.  j^^    September  when  the  maize  is   ripeniog.     It 

is  a  Mahomedan  fair  really,  and  Mahomedan  faqirs  collect  from  all 
parts,  but  tlie  Hindu  Jats  also  come  in  great  numbers.  Altogether  some 
10,000  attend.  The  fair  is  held  at  night,  and  the  people  light  lamps 
at  the  shrine  and  make  small  offerings,  which  are  distributed  amongst  the 
/aqirs. 

65.     A   great   feature    in    the   Jat   villages   of   the   uplands  is  the 

,     ,    .   »,      Dharmsala,  an  institution  partly  religious,  parti v 

mUtuK  "         charitable,  in  charge  of  an   ascetic  or   Sad!,   of 

the    Udasi    or  of  some  other  order.     This  is  en- 

village  common,  or  from  some  private  individual. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Sadb  to  spend  all  tliat  he  gets  from  the  land  or  by 
begging  in  feeding  the  poor,  keeping  the  "  Langar"  or  alms-house  going. 
Where,  as  in  most  cases,  the  occupant  is  an  Ud^si,  he  or  one  of  his  disciples 
(^' chela'*)  also  reads  the  ^' Grantb''  or  Sikh  scriptures.  In  the  larger 
institutions  of  this  sort  the  Sadh  and  his  chelas  make  up  a  college,  the 
former  being  called  the  ''Guru,"  or  father  of  the  chelas  and  the  '^  Mo- 
bant'*  of  the  institution.  The  chelas  collect  money  and  sometimes  set 
up  in  other  villages  similar  institutions,  affiliated  to  the  original  one.  In 
former  times  the  reputation  of  these  Dharmsalas  was  very  great,  and  few 
villages  were  without  one  ;  but  their  treatment  in  our  times  has,  I  fear, 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  most  of  the  old  ones.     The  grants  of  land  were  of 
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course  iiitendeil  for  the  support  of  the  institution  ;  and  under  Sikh  rule  if  a 
Sadh  ini8l>ehaved  lie  was  at  once  turned  out.  But  at  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment the  incumbent  was  in  every  case  returned  as  owner  of  the  land, 
which  WHS  at  the  same  time  exempted  from  revenue  for  the  period  of  Settle- 
ment. Tiie  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  Sadh  has  in  most  cases  taken 
a  wife^  closed  the  Dharmsala  to  the  {)ublic,  and  he  or  his  children'are 
now  mere  landed  proprietors,  with  a  very  comfortable  house  built  at  the 
public  expense.  In  some  cases  the  i^adh  has  not  actually  married,  but 
taken  to  evil  courses  ;  and  the  people  are  powerless  to  prevent  his  mis- 
appropriating^ the  receipts.  I  have  seen  instances  in  which  a  Dharm- 
sala  of  ^rfeat  repute  has  thus  been  ruined  by  a  profli crate  Sadh,  who 
retained  the  land  and  house;  and  the  villa(;ers  have  actually  had  to  create 
another  endowment  and  build  a  new  Dharmsala.  There  wsis  a  very 
famous  alms-house  at  Jassowal  with  endowments  which  amounted  to 
several  hundred  acres,  most  of  them  unfortunately  held  revenue  free  in 
perpetuity  ;  and  this  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  worthless  charaC'- 
ter,  and  is  closed  to  the  public.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  attention  of 
District  Officers  was  not  directed  to  tiiese  institutions  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Settlement,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  coutrol  of  the  village 
communities  over  them  could  have  been  maintained. 

There  are  two  or  three  famous  Langars  or  alms-houses,  well-known 
g-^.  throughout  the  country.     That  of  Bagrian  lies 

^^     '  40    miles  south  of  Ludhiaua  and  is   adminis- 

tered by  a  resident  family  of  Takhans  (called  Bhaies),  who  hold  in 
jagir  two  or  three  villages  in  our  territory  and  more  in  Patiala 
and  the  other  States^  besides  owning  a  large  area  of  laud.  Num- 
bers of  travellers  are  fed  daily  from  the  public  kitchen,  which  is 
open  to  all  comers;  and  I  suppose  that  about  1,000  maunds  of  grain  are 
distributed  to  the  public  annually.  The  ^'  dcrah/'  or  building,  is  a  very 
extensive  one.  The  family  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  marrying, 
and  the  son  succeeds  as  manager.  The  present  Bhaie,  Naraiu  Singh, 
is  a  gentleman  of  note,  and  an  Honorary  Magistrate  in  his  own  large 
village  of  Bagrian.  This  Langar  was  kept  open  in  the  worst  years  of 
drought  ("1862  and  1868),  when  the  smaller  institutions  throughout 
the  country  were  closed ;  and  afforded  relief  to  numbers  of  the  poorer 
classes^  who  flocked  to  it  in  search  of  food.  There  is  also  a  large 
Jaspil  Bingar.  Langar    at     Jaspdl   Bangar,    near    Ludhiana, 

which  is  kept  by  a  family  of  Udasi  faqira^ 
whose  custom  is  also  to  marry.  This  is  an  ancient  institution,  the  first 
endowment  having  been  made  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Mahomed  Shah, 
and  successive  rulers  having  added  others,  till  they  have  grown  to  some 
800  acres.  The  present  Mohan  t  is  Per  tab  Das  ;  and  he  appears  to  do 
his  best  to  keep  up  the  institution,  wliich  is  held  in  great  repute. 
His  father,  Gulab  Das,  is  said  to  have  died  deeply  in  debt  in  consequence 
of  his  expenditure  in  keeping  the  kitchen  open  in  the  years  of  scarcity. 
„  The    Heran    ^Jagraon   tahsil)    Langar  is   held 

by  an  Udasi  ascetic ;  and,  although  its  endow- 
ments are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  3ther  two,  it  is  almost  as  well 
known.    The  present  Uohaut,  Gursarn  Das,  is  said  to  have  distributed 
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in  tlie  famine  of  Sambftt1917  (1862)  8,000  mannds  of  gmin  wtiicti  Iris 
predecessor  had  stored,  and  to  have  invited  the  starving  people  from  all 
quarters,  sending  no  one  empty  away. 

60.     A  whole  book  might  he  written  about  the  religtoas  observanoeSy 

superstitions,  Ac,   of  the  i)eople,  but  I  can  only 

tioni*^''""*'         '^^  ^^'^J^^  a   ^«^^   P«"»^   lu   connection    with  this 

subject,  which  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the 
popular  forms  of  belief. 

Hindus  aud  Sikhs  (except  Kukas)  are  greatly  ruled  by  Brahroinsi 

#    u    i>   I    •        Every   one   has   a   Paroliit  or  priest  for  every- 

•ndTiiltU.  ®™*"»"»    day  life,   and  a  Pida  or  superior   priest   (who 

must  be  a  learned  man,  read  iu  the  Scriptures) 
formarriage  and  other  celebrations.*  Whatever  observances  a  Brahmiu 
enjoins  must  be  performed  ;  and  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  tyranny, 
hard  penances  being  ordered  for  trifling  faults.  The  Mabomednns 
have  not  the  same  necessity  for  priests  in  everj^^day  life;  but  it  is 
scarcely  their  own  fault  that  they  are  so  free,  for  they  would  readily 
lielieve  anything.  I  think  that  this  is  the  only  point  of  superiority 
ill  their  every-day  religion  over  that  of  the  Hindus^  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  indulge  in  rites  and  superstitions  to  the  same  extent. 
I  will  next  note  a  few  of  the  more  common  superstitions  connected 

Asri«iltur.l  .openUdoiu.     ^^^^'^  agriculture.    A  J  at  must,  before  he  begins 

to  prepare  his  neids  by  ploughing  lor  any 
harvest,  ask  the  Brahmin  whether  the  land  is  awake  or  asleep.  If  he 
is  told  that  it  is  asleep,  he  must  wait  six  days  till  it  wakens.  Then  he 
may  go  on  ploughiog  it  whenever  he  likes.  He  must  begin  to  sow 
any  crop  or  harvest  on  Wednesday,  and  to  cut  it  on  Tuesday ;  and 
these  rules  are  never  departed  from.  Certain  sorts  of  cattle  must  not 
be  bought  on  certain  days  of  the  week — a  buffalo  on  Tuesday,  a  oow  or 
ox  on  Wednesday — and  the  prejudice  against  these  days  is  not  peculiar  to 
tlie  Hindus^  as  the  Mahomeduns  appear  to  act  on  it.  The  observances 
attending  the  construction  of  a  new  well  are  elaborate.  The  Brahmin 
is  asked  to  mention  a  lucky  day  and  hour,  and  at  the  appointed  time 
the  digging  of  the  well  is  commenoed,  and  the  ''  chak''  or  wooden  frame 
put  into  the  ground.  The  Brahmin  ties  a  string  to  the  chak  and  says 
some  prayers,  and  then  '^  gur  "  is  distributed  to  the  on-lookers.  When 
the  well  is  ready,  the  Brahmins  are  again  called  and  fed,  as  well  as  any 
stray  faqirs  that  there  may  be  about,  aud  not  till  this  has  been  done  is  the 
well  used. 

The  belief  in  ghosts  and  other  supernatural  agents  is  universal,  and 

o    *  _,  shared   by    Hindus    and     Mahomedans   alike. 

^     ^  The  malevolent  spirits   usually   recognized   are 

"  bhuts"  and  ^'chareU"  A  biut  is  said  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  man 
who  has  died  '^av-ghat/'  1.0.,  not  on  the  ground  aud  according 
to  the  proper  ceremonies;  while  a  ckarel  is  the  spirit  of  a  woman 
who  has  died   within   40  days  of  child  birth  or  "  av-ghat/'  as   in   the 

*  A  Jat  if  not  a  Mahomedsn  or  a  Sikh  is  almost  invariablj  a  follower  of  Sultiln  ; 
and  in  everjKiaj  life  the  Bharaie  takes  the  place  of  the  Biahmia  with  the  iSultAnis  ; 
bat  the  8er?icei  of  the  latter  are  neoessary  for  a  marriage. 
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cane  oF  a  mftn.  Funeral  ceremonies  performed  nl  Pehoa  set  the 
spirit  at  rest.  If  an  evil  spirit  is  oflfended  it  takes  possession  of  the 
oiFeuder  and  works  ills^  bodily  and  mental.  It  may  be  expelled 
by  a  piece  of  red  pepper  put  in  the  nose  of  the  sufferer,  or  by 
inhaling  the  smoke  of  burnt  rags.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  the 
patient  may  be  taken  to  the  shrine  of  Pir  Banohi  at  Sunam,  and 
the  spirit  exorcised.  Another  form  of  exorcism  is  that  a  lamp  is 
moulded  of  dough,  filled  with  oil  and  kept  burning  beside  the  patient. 
A  girl  sits  feeding  the  lamp,  and  is  asked  what  she  sees  in  the 
lamp  from  time  to  time.  She  invents  several  things,  and  then  says  she 
sees  a  Darbar  with  people  sitting  in  it,  and  amongst  them  the  ckareL  On 
this  the  oil  is  carefully  poured  into  ajar  or  bottle  and  corked  up^  the 
tharel  being ,  of  course,  in  it.  Men  and  women  are  said  to  have  the  power 
by  repeating  a  certain  charm,  which  few  happily  know,  of  extracting  the 
liver  from  a  child,  thus  causing  its  death.  Such  an  unpleasant  person  is 
called  a  ''  Dain'' ;  and  if  he  or  she  looks  at  a  child,  death  is  the  result.  A 
*^  Deo"  is  an  ordinary  spirit  who  haunts  old  wells,  pipal  trees,  Ind 
dark  places  generally.  He  is  an  orthodox  ghoat  apparently,  and  many 
weird  stories  are  told  of  him. 

Sacred  groves  are  to  be  found  in  some  villages.    The  superstition 

about   them   generally  is  that  they  mark  the 
Bacre0  groves.  ^^^  where    some    holy  -man   has  become  a 

^  Sidh*',  i.e.f  been  absorbed  in  the  deity,  and  no  one  of  the  villagers 
would  dare  to  cut  even  a  twig  of  the  wood.  Faqir$  and  other  holy 
men  are  allowed  to  take  what  they  want  for  their  own  use  ;  but  the 
people  believe  that  death  would  follow  any  such  sacrilege  committed  by 
themselves.  The  Sidh  is,  strangely  enough,  supposed  still  to  reside  in 
the  grove. 

67.    The  villages  of  the  district  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks ; 

but  in  most  will  be  found  one  or  two  houses 

of^i*iaUgW.^™"**"*°*     °f  masonry..    In    the   ordinary   Jat  village  of 

the  eastern  parts  the  houses  are  huddled  to- 
gether and  open  into  narrow  bye-laues,  which  lead  into  the  main 
thoroughfares.  These  lanes  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet 
wide.  The  only  entrance  to  the  village  is  by  one  or  more  gates,  the 
number  depending  on  the  size  of  the  village ;  and  the  people  all  live 
inside  except  the  Chamara  or  other  outcasts  class,  who  are  not  admiUed, 
and  have  their  houses  at  a  little  distance  apart  or  round  the  site,  facing 
outwards. 

The.  gates  are  the  property  either  of  the  whole  village,  or  of  a 

subdivision  of  it  (Pntti  or  Thula),  each   sub- 
Yillsge  «ates.  division    having  in   this  case   its   own.     The 

form  is  the  same  in .  all  cases.  On  each  side  of  the  roadway,  to  a 
distance  of  20  or  30  feet,  a. mud  platform  4  or  5  feet  in  height  is  raised  ; 
and  on  these  are  built  verandalis  closed  on  three  sides,  but  open  with 
pillars  towards  the  road.  Tlie  whole  is  roofed  in  (the  verandahs  and  the 
roadway  between  them)  and  a  very  comfortable  place  of  shelter  formed. 
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• 

in  which  travellers  rest  mid  the  people  meet  of  an  evening.  There  is 
stimetimes  very  great  ehiboration  in  these  gates,  and  the  different 
Pattis  will  vie  with  each  other  in  architectural  disphiy.  The  style  of 
gate  is  very  often  a  safe  test  of  the  condition  of  a  yiliuge;  but  there 
are  few  now  that  have  not  towards  the  outside  an  arch  of  masonry 
work,  covered  with  some  sort  of  ornamental  design.  In  a  great  many 
villages  the  gate  is  a  most  commodious  structure  of  solid  masonry , 
which  would  cost  in  many  cases  for  a  single  Patti  as  much  as  Rs.  1 ,000 ; 
but  everything,  including  labour,  is  generally  subscribed,  wood  for  beams, 
cow  dung  for  burning  lime  Sec.,  and  the  only  actual  expenditure  is  on  the 
pay  of  masons.  It  is  on  these  (j^ates  principally  that  the  architectural 
genius  of  the  villac^es  shows  itself.  I  have  often  found  shelter  from  a 
storm  in  a  village  crate  amidst  a  crowd  of  natives^  villagers  and  travel* 
lers,  collected  with  tlie  same  olject. 

The   interior  of   a  village   is.  as  a  rule,  fairly  clean ;  it  is  outside 

a..*.».,.,^sn».  ^r  •  •jn«—     ***^*'   '''®  ^^^'^   Collects,     In    the  eastern   parts 

tue  cuUivateu  fields  come  to  within  a  tew  yards 
of  the  houseSj  leavino^  very  little  vacant  space.  Round  the  site  is  the 
usual  road,  and  outside  of  this  are  generally  small  hedged  enclosures 
(w&rah  or  *' goharahy  in  which  the  manure  heaps  are  kept,  and  the 
women  bake  the  cow  dun^  fuel.  These  enclosures  may  lie  together  in  a 
piece  of  the  ^'  i^oerah,''  or  waste  land  adjoining  the  site,  or  they  may 
be  between  the  fields  and  the  road.  Sometimes  a  proprietor  is  reluct** 
antly  compelled  to  devote  a  few  square  yards  of  one  of  his  fields  to  this 
purpose.  The  village  ponds  Q'  toba'^)  are  the  excavations  from  which  the 
clay  for  building  the  village  ha\e  been  dug  out.  They  are  useil  for 
purposes  of  ablution  and  for  watering  the  cattle.  The  drinking  wells 
are  generally  inside  the  village.  If  a  few  ^'  pi|)al  '*  trees  about  the  tank 
be  added,  we  have  a  complete  statement  of  the  surroundings  of  an  ordinary 
village   of    the    uplands  in    Samr&la    and  eastern     Lndhiana.      These 

eastern  villages  are,  as  a  rule,   of  average  size  : 

YiK*.  ''^*'""     ^^^  ^"^  ^'"®   '^'*^*^'  '^"^  especially  in  the  Jagiaon 

tahsil  along  the  Ferozepur  border,   and   in    the 

Jangal,  the  villages  are  much    larger,  and   the  houses  more  spread  out, 

land  not  being  so  valuable.     Enclosures  for  cattle  and  cow-dung   fuel  are 

thrown  out  all  round,  the  lanes  are  much  wider;  and  there  is   generally 

plenty  of  room  round  the  site.  The  Mahomedan  villages  of  the  B^t  are 

generally  smaller  than  those  of  the  Dliain,  and  the 

the  filir*^"    ^        *   ""^    ^^^^  """^  ^^^^  ^P®°  "°4  straggling.     There  are 

no  gates,  and  entrance  is  possible  at  almost  any 
point.  The  '^  takia''  tikes  the  place  of  the  gate  in  the  Dhain.  This  is 
situated  outside  the  village,  generally  under  the  shade  of  a  ''pilkan^' 
tree,  and  consists  of  a  couple  of  rooms,  built  on  one  side  of  a  mud  plat«- 
form  three  or  four  feet  high.  Travellers  rest  here ;  and  the  people  of  the 
village  meet ;  and  above  all  the  ''  hukah^'  is  kept  going.  The  takia  is  iu- 
charge  of  a  faqir,  whose  principal  duty  is  to  guard  the  '^  hukah  "  and 
keep  it  ever  alight.  A  rude  mosque  is  often  attached  to  the  takia ;  and,  if 
there  is  not  one^  the  people  pray  in  the  takia   itself.    There  is  generally 
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plenty  of  room  round  a  B^t  villnge,  the  land  adjoining  the  site  beingf 
often  uncultivated:  and  the  v&rah,  or  enclosures,  are  larger  than  in  the 
Dhiia.  . 

68.    The  ordinary  house  of  the  Dhaia  (belonging^  to  a   Hindu  Jat) 
^  consists  of  a  '^  deodhi/'  or  porch,  leading  out  of 

m^t!^RlnduJ^l.^'^''^'''    *!>«  '«««•     O"  on®   "^«  ?f  ^l"S  the  cattle  are 

tiedandfedatthe '' kburlis/'  or  troughs  made 

of  mud ;  and  on  the  other  are  the  beds  of  the  inmates ;  or,  if  the  house  is 
a  good  one,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  inside,  the  carts  are  kept  here. 
The  ^'  deodhi*'  leads  into  an  open  courtyard  (''  sahu''  in  Hindustani,  here 
called  '^  bera  '')  with  the  same  arrangement  as  the  deed  hi,  the  latter 
being  really  used  when  it  rains,  and  the  cattle  and  men  ordinarily  pre- 
ferring the  open  space.  Facing  the  deodhi  across  the  bera  is  the  dal&n 
or  verandah,  in  front  of  the  rooms  (generally  two)  which  are  really  the 
honse.  At  one  side  of  the  d 41  an  in  the  **Chounka"  or^'Rasohi,"  the 
place  where  the  food  is  cooked  ;  and  at  the  other  side  is  a  '^  Koti "  or 
press,  which  is  the  store  room  of  the  house.  The  people  live  principally^ 
in  the  d41an  :  and  the  rooms  (Kotri)  are  used  for  storing  grain  and  all 
valuables,  brass  diishes  &c.,  and  one  for  the  agricultural  implements.  Thid 
plan  can  be  traced  in  all  the  Hindu  Jat  villages ;  but,  while  in  some  of 
these  in  Samr41a  tahsil  space  is  so  scarce  that  the  "  bera'^  or  courtyard  is 
represented  by  a  mere  opening  a  few  feet  square  in  the  roof,  and  the 
whole  house  is  but  one  room,  the  deodhi  and  back  rooms  having  been 
united,  in  the  Jagraon  talisil  and  Jangal  villages  the  houses  are  veiy  com- 
modious, the  courtyard  wide,  and  the  d&laiibackei  with  four  or  five  rooms. 
In  Samr41a  the  village  site  cannot  be  extended,  and  has  to  accommodate 
a  much  larger  number  of  people  than  it  used  to.  Many  houses  will  be 
found  to  cover  a  space  not  more  than  10  or  1£  feet  wide,  and  about  30 
deep  ;  and  in  this  are  crowded  the  family  and  the  cattle.  In  Jagraon 
and  the  Jangal  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  people  spreading  out,  and 
they  are  continually  doing  so,  often  themselves  keeping  to  the  dwelling, 
house  inside  and  making  a  walled  enclosure,  with  a  substantial  shed  for 
the  cattle,  outside  of  the  site.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  the 
crowded  villages  the  tops  of  the  bouses  are  much  used;  and  for  getting 
upon  them  a  strong  wooden  ladder  is  kept  in  the  lane  outside  the  door, 
leaning  against  the  wall.  Every  house  has  one  of  these,  and  the  result 
is  to  make  the  passage  through  some  of  the  villages  very  awkward  for  a 
horseman.  The  charri  and  maize  stalks  kept  for  fodder  are  stored  on 
the  top  of  the  house. 

The  Mahomedans'  houses  in  the  B^t  have  no  "  deodhi,''  but  merely 

an  open  court  surrounded  by  walls  four  or  five 

om    ana.  ^^^^  high,  into  which  the  Kotri  or  house  opens, 

generally  without  a  dalan  or  verandah.  The  cooking  place,  called  "  chu- 
liini,"  is  roofed  separately.  On  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  there  is 
constant  danger  of  the  house  being  washed  away,  the  people  live  in  huts 
made  completely  of  thatching  (**  jhao  ''  or  "  dib  *'  grass),  or  four  walls 
of  mud  Inive  a  thatching  of  this  on  the  top  of  them. 
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69«     The  furnituro  of  the  houses  is  simple,  and  oonsists  of  a   fetr 

beds,  ns   many  low   chairs  (called  '*  piri'')    as 
urm  lire.  there  are  women,  spinning  wheels  (^'  charkha  *'), 

cotton  gins  (''  belna  *'),  and  a ''  chakki ''  or  hand-miU  for  grinding  corn. 
The  women  sit  on  the  chairs  when  spinning  ftc.  The  farming  imple« 
ments  are  all  kept  in  the  house.  The  grain  is  stored  in  the  '^  koti," 
which  is  a  press  made  of  mud  against  the  wall,  or  in  a  ''  bckhdri/'  which 
is  half  sunk  in  the  wall.  These  presses  have  an  opening  with  a  wooden 
door  in  the  upper  part,  and  things  are  put  in  or  lifted  out  of  them.  The 
*'  bharola  "  is  a  large  cylinder  of  mud,  used  for  storing  grain  only» 
with  an  opening  at  the  bottom^  through  which  the  grain  is  allowed  to  run 
when  required.  These  appliances  are  made  by  the  women.  In  many 
houses  wooden  boxes  will  also  be  found,  being  used  for  storing  clothes 
principally,  also  round  ones  of  leather  called  "patiar.'^ 

70.  The  cooking  and  other  utensils  of  the  Hindus  are  almost 

entirely  made  of  brass,  the  only  ones  of  earthen- 
^Uteiwil.  for  cooking  and     ^^^^  y^^^^^  ^,^g  ^^^^^  j^^  (ghara,)  and  a  cooking 

pot  for  vegetables  (taori).  The  common  dishes  are 
a  '^pr4t,''  or  basin,  in  which  the  flour  is  kneaded;  a  ^^gadwa^'  or 
^'  lotah  "  for  water ;  a  larger  vessel  of  the  same  shape  called  '^  dolni  *' 
in  which  water  or  milk  is  kept  for  use;  "  batlohi,"  a  larger  vessel, 
and  a  "  gAgsr,''  larger  still,  made  either  of  iron  or  of  brass ;  a  *'  th&li,"  or 
plate,  from  which  the  food  is  eaten  ;  and  a  "  katora^'  or  shallow  cup  from 
which  water  or  milk  is  drunk.  These  dishes  are  all  of  brass.  The 
bread  is  cookeil  on  the  common  t&wa  or  gridle  of  iron.  ^'  Koul ''  is  a 
small  cup  of  brass ;  '*  karchi/'  a  spoon  of  brass,  wood  or  copper.  These 
with  a  ''  chimta/^  or  tongs,  for  arranging  the  fire,  and  a  '^  sandasi  ** 
or  instrument  for  lifting  a  lotah  off  the  fire,  make  up  the  usual  kitchen 
utensils  of  the  Jat.  Taken  altogether  they  represent  a  good  deal  of 
money.  The  Mahomedans  use  an  earthenware  cooking  pot,  which  they 
call  a  '^  handi.'^  Their  other  dishes  are  of  earthenware,  or  of  copper 
tinned  amongst  the  better  classes,  and  have  different  names  from 
those  of  the  Hindus.  They  use  a  ''  kandli,"  or  basin  for  kneading ; 
a  "  tabakh,"  or  plate  for  eating  out  of;  a  '^piala/'  (Hindu  katora)  or 
cup  for  drinking,  made  of  earthenware.  The  copper  dishes  used  are  a 
"thA»i''  or  plate,  a  *' katora,"  a  gadwi  or  lotah.  The  "tawa'*  or 
gridle  is  of  iron,  like  that  of  the  Hindus. 

71.  The  dress  of  the  people  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 

of  other  Panjib  plain  districts.  The  Hindu 
^Clothing:    Hiaaa    J.t.,     j^^^  generally   wears   undyed  clothes   (one  caii 

scnrcely  call  them  white),  made  of  home-spun 
cotton  stuff.  They  consist  in  the  simplest  form  of  three  articles, — a 
turban  of  coarse  cloth,  a  waist  cloth  (dhoti)  and  a  "chidar''  or  cloth 
worn  over  the  shoulders,  the  last  two  being  made  of  "  khadar ''  or 
'^dhotar,''  rather  thicker  stuff.  Tdese,  with  a  pair  of  shoes  made  by 
the  village  chamar,  constitute  the  simple  and  inex|iensive  wardrobe 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  Jat  population  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,    A 
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Sikh  sabRtitafes  drawers  ('^kaoh")  for  the  dboti.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  weddings  a  somewhat  better  dress  is  borrowed  from  a  neigbbour, 
who  has  been  extravagant  enough  to  purchase  it,  and  some  colour  is 
shown  in  the  '^  p^grt,"  the  whibe  cloth  being  tied  over  one  coloured  yellow 
('*  basauti '')  or  some  shade  of  red  (kassnmbhi,  gulabi,  &c.,)  or  green, 
or  both  are  coloured.  The  people  coming  from  the  Jangal  with  carts 
affect  these  coloured  pagris,  and  the  mixtures  are  often  tasteful.  In 
the  winter  the  Jat  has  a  blanket  of  wool,  if  he  can  spare  R9.  Z  to  buy  it ; 
otherwise  he  has  a  ^^  dohar  "  or  ''  chaut&hi/'  a  sheet  of  very  thick  cotton 
stuff,  double  wove.  In  the  latter  case  his  outfit  costs  about  Rs.  3.  A  well- 
to-do  Jat  will  have  better  stuffs,  and  wear  a  short  tight-fitting  waist 
coat  ( ''  kurta  '0  and  an  '^  aiiga*'  or  '^  augarka/'  or  loose  long  one  over 
thisy  and  a  pair  of  paijaraahs  of  country  or  of  English  cloth,  his  turban 
also  being  made  up  of  two  pieces  (a  ^'  sUsl"  on  the  top  of  a  '^  pagri  ") 
of  superior  cloth,  often  coloured.  If  he  is  a  *^  swell/'  or  wants  to 
appear  better  than  his  fellows,  he  will  wear  a  black  or  coloured  coat, 
made  of  thick  or  thin  English  stuff  (broadcloth  or  alpaca)  according 
to  the  season  ;  but  this  is  a  recent  fashion  and  the  garment  is  called 
a  ^^  coat."    Cbogas  are  also  worn. 

The  Jat  women  wear  paijamahs  (called  '^suthan")  made  of  ^'snsi/' 
Jst  women  coloured  cotton  stuff,  and  a  chadar  worn  over 

the  head  and  shoulders,  either  coloured  (young 
women)  or  uncolonred,  made  of  g&ra  or  dhotar,  thick  or  thin  cloth 
according  to  the  season.  This  upper  garment  when  coloured  may  be 
of  dyed  cloth,  or  of  ^*  phulkiiri''  i.e.  worked  with  silk  flowers,  or 
of  '^silari/'  another  form  of  silk  work;  most  women  also  wear  a 
''knrti"  or  waist-coat  like  that  of  the  men.  When  going  to  another 
village,  they  wear  a  ^'  ghagra "  or  petticoat  above  the  trousers,  and 
a  *'choli"  or  bodice  of  coloured  cloth. 

Of  the  Mahomedans  the  Gujar  and  Araien  men  wear  a  waist-doth 

(called  "  tahmat")  of  uncoloured  or  more  com- 

ome  an   nu.  monly  of  coloured  cloth,  or  a  "  lungi "  (a  check 

or  tartan).  The  pagri  is  generally  white.  A  lungi  is  also  worn  over 
the  shoulders,  generally  blue  and  white,  or  red  and  white.  In  the  cold 
weather  they  wear  a  "  khes "  or^chautahi"  of  the  same  sort  as  the 
Juts.  The  women  do  not  wear  trousers,  but  a  petticoat,  generally  of 
blue  cloth,  a '^  kurta,'' and  a  shawl,  also  of  blue  cloth.  The  Mahoraedan 
lUjputs  dress  iu  much  the  same  way  as  the  Jats,  seldom  displaying 
colours.  Their  women  wear  ^' paij&mahs,''  a  '^  kurta  '  aud  a  shoel 
(chadar)  of  wliite  cloth.  A  well-to-do  Mahomedan  Rajput  dresses  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  Hindu  Jat  of  the  same  class. 

72.    Jewelry  is  called  '^  tagada  ''  throughout   the  district,  the  word 

^*  zewar  '^  not   being   known.    Amongst   Maho- 

Jeweiry.  medans  men  never  wear  jewelry ;  and  amongst 

the  Jats  only  three  pieces — necklaces  made  of  gold  and  coral  beads  strung 

together  ("m&h la"),  bracelets   of  gold   or  of  silver   ("kangan*'),  and 

rings  of  silver  or  gold  with  roughly  set  stones  C^  mundi").     The  use  of 
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these  is  confined  to  such  as  are  better  off  than  the  ordinary  run  ;  bnt  a 
Jafc  will  alwajs  borrow  a  pair  of  bracelets  if  he  can  on  the  occasion  of 
a  marriage*  Boys  up  to  9  or  10  wearsome  ornament  round  the  neck, 
Jat  women  have  generally  a  greater  display  of  jewellery  than  Mahom- 
medansy  because  they  are  fonder  of  show,  and  also  because  their  husbands 
are  belter  off  and  can  afford  to  give  them  more.  A  Jat  woman  in  a 
inrell-to*do  village  will  turn  out  for  a  wedding  covered  with  ornaments 
of  silver,  and  here  and  there  a  piece  of  gold.  The  ornaments  commonly 
worn  are  the  same  for  all  classes  except  that  Mahomedan  women  will 
not  wear  any  on  their  heads.  The  fol loving  is  a  list  of  those  in  general 
useh— 


H  < 


MtLUMd 


Chsttiik 


Phul 


...{ 


Peferiplion. 


A  fiiWer  boss  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head  ... 


A  RiiiAller  boRfl  of  ■ilver,  worn  one  on  ench 
iide  of  the  head  over  the  ear* 


Re. 
9  to  15 


} 


Ito    8 


Bandian 


A  fringe  of  gold  worn  aeroM  the  brow     ••• 


Tavetriaa 


...{ 


Amnlete  of  gold  worn  hanging  over  the 
brow  («ix)  ...  •••  ••. 


80  to  60 


} 


6  or    7 


f 


Si 


Dandian 

B4Han  with 
Pipalvatrt   ... 

Dheda  with 
chamke  or 
kinphul 

B&la  kungri- 
wala  ... 


r     6 


Earringfl  and  pendants  worn   in  the  ears, 
made  of  ailTer. 


7  to  9 


12  to  16 


2to    3 


Kath  with  r 

chatki        ...  \ 


Maohli 


Lomig 


Silver  note  ring  with  gold  pendant,  worn 
in  the  aide  of  the  nose 


••• 


Gold  ring  for  the  middle  of  the  nose 


••• 


A  gold  stad  let  into  the  side  of  the  nose*** 


80  to  40 


10  to  15 


Ito    3 
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• 

i 

1 

Ifame. 

Pefcription. 

Prioe. 

Tttiidlra  or  has... 

Necklet  of  silver  •••                ••• 

••• 

15  to  26 

i 

MdhU 

Neekhiee  of  siiver  beads        ••« 

••• 

• 

7  to    0 

Hamel 

Ditto      of  Rapees  Joined  together 

••• 

15 

1 

Chauki&n 

Ditto      of  square-pieces  of  silver 

••  * 

10 

f 

Gokru 

Silver  bracelet       ...                 ••• 

••  • 

20  to  30 

• 

m 
M 
C9 

Knngnn             ••• 

Ditto               ...                ••• 

••• 

10  to  15 

< 

CburiAii 

Dit^o              ••• 

•■• 

20  to  60 

Ponchi 

Ditto            made  of  strung  beads  of 
Sliver                  •••                •••                  •• 

1  80  to  100 

ite 

Bizubund 

Armlet                  ..• 

••• 

lOtola^ 

Pbbt 

Banka,  Tore     ... 

Silver  anklets       •••                ••• 

••• 

15  to  20 

&4   o    C 

Anj^UKtri,  chhalli, 
mundri 

Finger  rings  of  9i1ver 

••• 

Ito   2 

The  workmanship  of  this  jewellery  is  the  roughest  descriptions. 

73.     In  the  cold  weather  the  food  of  the  common  people  consists 

_,    ^     ,       ,  of  cakes  (chapdtti)  made  of  joar  (millet)  or  of 

Food  and  meals.  .  ^       r         f<ti'i»>     JT        **  i         xt 

maize,   a   mess   ot  '^dal     or  pottnore  of  moth 

or  maah  (pn'se),  with  some  green  sarson  or  gram  cooked  for  Tegetables 
rW/').  With  this  is  drunk  "/am"  or  bntter-milk.  In  the  hot 
weather  bread  made  of  wheat,  or  of  wheat  and  gram  mixed  ("t^rtf*') 
IS  eaten  instead  of  maize  or  millet,  with  ddl  or  pottage  of  gram.  A 
man  working  in  the  fields  will  eat  one  small  meal,  generally  the  leav- 
ings of  the  previous  day,  with  some  '4assi''  in  the  morning  gfter  he 
has  been  working  a  few  hours>  and  a  he^yy  meal  at  noon.    This  food 
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18  broagtit  to  the  field  by  the  women  or  children.  If  he  is  tired  and 
linno^ry  ia  the  afternoon,  as  he  generally  becomes  in  the  long  days 
of  the  hot  weather^  anotlier  small  meal  is  taken  abont  4  or  5^  and  the 
day's  labour  is  crowned  with  a  heavy  meal  by  way  of  gnpper  in  his 
bouse  after  dark.  An  able-bodied  man  working  in  the  fields  all  day 
can  eat  upwards  of  a  seer  of  grain  made  into  cakes  (if  he  has  nothing 
else  to  eat  with  it),  the  allowance  for  each  woman  and  child  being  4 
seer  or  less.  Vegetables  of  all  sorts,  pumpkins,  carrots,  and  radishes,  &c., 
are  eaten  when  in  seasoui  and  the  amount  of  grain  consumed  is  tlien 
less.  The  B^t  people  grow  and  eat  '^  kaddns/'  ^^kakris''  and  radishes, 
while  in  theDhaia  carrots,  radishes  and  green  sarson  are  the  usual  form 
of  vegetable.  The  Dh&ia  people  are  very  fond  of  a  mess  of  Indian  corn 
meal  (ilan)  and  carrots  or  sarson  mixed,  the  grain  being  only  about 
one-third  of  the  whole.  On  the  occcision  of  a  marriage  or  other  ceremony 
snperior  food  is  consumed,  and  a  great  deal  of  sugar  in  some  form  or 
other  (gur,  shakar,  khand,  &c.} 

74.     The  daily  life  of  the  ordinary  cultivator  is  perfectly  monoto- 

^  .,   ...       ,       .  nous,  though  perhaps    not  more   so   than   that 

DaiIj  hre  and  wurk.  rrii  4.1  ^  j 

of  any  farm  labourer  at  home,  rest  succeed- 
ing toil  for  most  days  of  the  year.  A  marriage  or  a  fair  gives 
an  occasional  diversion.     The  people  of  the  western   part«  have  much 

more  variety    and   less  toil.      The    youth  of 
moaemen  ^j^^    JagrAon  and  Jangal  villages  have  several 

games,  the  principal  of  which  are  '^sonchi'^  and  '^kabadi."  In 
le  first  of  these,  which  is  played  throughout  the  Panj&b,  one  man 
rnns  backward,  and  two  follow  and  try  to  catch  him,  he  striking  them  off 
with  his  open  hands.  Kabadi  is  described  in  Forbes'  Dictionary  ;  and 
is  a  sort  of  prisoner's  base.  Wrestling  is  not  common.  More  intelleo- 
tnal  amusement  is  sometimes  found  in  listening  to  songs  sung  by  one 
of  the  people,  or  by  itinerant  singers  (mirassies  or  dh&dis),  who  recite 
the  tales  of  *'  Hir  lUnjha,''  *'  Sassi  Punu,"  or  such  others  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  fiddle  ("  sarangi")  or  a  tambourine  ("  dhad/'  "  dhouru"). 
But  it  is  only  in  the  rainy  season  that  the  ordinary  cultivator  has 
time  to  listen  to  those,  for  he  is  generally  much  too  tired  by  the  evening 
to  think  of  anything  of  the  sort.  Occasionally  a  body  of  Nats  or 
B&zigars  (strolling  acrobats)  visit  a  village,  and  the  people  will  collect 
to  see  the  exhibition.  But  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  agriculturist  of  the 
district,  Hindu  or  Mahomedau,  that  he  is  fond  of  any  sort  of  amuse- 
ment, for  his  hours  of  idleness  are  few  and  time  is  never  heavy  on  his 
hands. 

.  ,,    .  75.     The   divisions    of   the    day    are    as 

DiTuioiis  of  the  day.  follows  2— 

"Amratvela"     ^  •••  •••  ...  Sunrise. 

*' Ch£hv£l&,  lassivela"  ...  ...  ...  Morning. 

«<Rotivela"  ...  ...  ...  10  to  12  o'clock. 

*'Dopahr"  •••  «••  •••  Noon. 
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"  Dindlmla" 

"Tfiamilir"     ^  ...  ...  ...     Arternoon. 


rt 


Dindlmla"  "j 
Tfjapnlir"      V 
Lood^v^la"  J 


•*At.lian"\ 
♦'  Takala"  J 


•  *« 


Eveninsr« 


ft' 


"  Dliniidulkau'^  .,.  ...  ...     Dusk. 

«'Rat'*  ...  ...  ...     Night. 

An  accoQDt  of  the  months  will  be   found   in    the  chapter  on  agri- 
culture. 

76.     Tlie  ceremonies   ohserved   on    the   hirth   of  a  child   by  the 

Cuiitoms  oonneotea  with  H'»v'"  P^^"*^*^"  ^^  the  acrriculural  population  are 
birth.  Iliiidiis:  Mahoni0-  SIS  toliows :  Wlieu  the  uiidwife  is  called  in, 
^•'^••*  fihe  ties  a  branch    of  the  siris  tree,  and  an  iron 

rincr  over  the  door  to  notify  the  birth,  and  also  to  keep  away  evil  spirits. 
If  a  son  is  born^  the  father  croesat  once  and  iiifonns  the  pida  or  priest, 
and  inquires  whether  the  time  is  auspicious  or  not.  If  it  is  not,  the 
father  must  make  offerin^rs  to  the  Brahmins.  In  cases  of  the  worst 
combination  of  stars,  called  ^^  pfand  mnl,"  the  child  in  former  times  was 
thrown  out  to  perish,  as  it  was  believed  that  both  parents  would  die  if 
they  kept  it.  The  mother  is  kepi  close  in  the  house  for  13  days  after 
the  birth,  when  the  pdda  is  called  and  g^ives  a  name  to  the  childi  on 
which  occasion  he  receives  Re.  1,  and  the  Parohit  and  others  something. 
BrahminSf  faqirs  and  the  neighbours  are  also  fed  :  and  sweetmeaU 
distributed,  considerable  expense  bein^  incurred.  This  is  in  token  of 
the  purification,  that  the  ^^  Sutak''  or  impurity  is  removed  from  the 
house.  For  a  further  period  up  to  40  days  the  mother  does  not  mis 
with  the  rest  of  the  people,  only  with  her  relations.  None  of  these 
ceremoninls  are  observed  by  the  Jats  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  except  that 
*'  Sutak"  is  kept  A  Hindu  child  has  no  further  ceremony  by  way  of 
baptism  &c.  to  go  through.  A  Sikh  generally  takes  the  "  pahnl  "  when 
he  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  The  whole  of  these  eeremonies 
are  not  strictly  observed  by  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community. 
The  name  is  given  to  a  son  in  the  ease  of  a  Sikh  by  opening  the 
^Granth  Sahib''  and  taking  the  first  letter  of  the  page.  Othef  Hindu 
Jats  do  not  as  a  rule  ask  the  Bnihmiu  ''pada''  for  a  name;  but  give 
one  themselves  or  ask  the  ^^  Bhnraie.''  The  period  of  40  days  seclusion 
(called  "  chilhi")  is  not  kept  unless  for  some  s))eoial  reason.  Amongst  the 
llahomedans  when  a  son  is  born  the  Qazi  or  Mulalh  (prie.^t)  comes  on  the 
first  to  the  third  day  and  recites  the  ''Kalama^'f  or  creed  in  the  child's  oar^ 
and  it  receives  a  name  from  the  priest  or  from  some  respectable  relative. 
The  mother  is  impnre  for  9days  to  the  members  of  the  household,  and  for 
40  days  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  termination  of  this  period  of  40 
days  is  celebrated  by  a  feast  ('*  Aqiqa").  Circumcision  ("  Khatna")  is 
performed  by  the  Naie  when  the  Mullah  indicates  the  proper  time,  but 
no  age  is  fixed.     The  hoy  is  generally  4  or  5,  hut  may  be  10  or  15  ;  and 

■  I  -     i.»^^^^  ■ »^^^^|  I  ■  III  III  ■■  I    I       I  ^m^^^^  ■   I  .  .    ..^— ^^    ,         ■  ■■■III  —1^^——^ 

*  I  have  condensed  into  the  next  few  paras  such  information  as  is  essential 
regarding  the  customs  prevailing  amongst  the  agricultural  population  in  connectioa 
with  birth,  marriage  and  death.  For  further  details  I  would  refer  to  the  separa^ 
aecount  of  the  customs  of  the  District. 

t    It  is  the  ^'  b^ng"  or  call  to  prayer  that  is  recited^  not  the  ''  Kalama.'*^ 


-«.' 
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if    he    Las   grown    up   he  is  geuerally    dnig'i^ed  with    ''  bhan>;^^    to 
deaden  the  pain  of  the  operation.     The   Naie  is  paid,  and  a  small  fenst 

fiven  to  the  relations,  who  eontribnte  something  by  way  of  **tambol." 
n  the  case  of  a  girl,  the  days  of  impiiritj  are  observed,  but  the  name 
i»  given  bv  any  one.  The  Rajputs  generally  spend  more  than  the 
Gnjars  and  Araiens  on  the  ''  acjiqa*'  and  circumcision. 

77.  The  next  ceremony  in  the  life  of  the  child  is  the  betrothal. 
B  ♦   t>i  1 .    w  H    J  There  are   flow  amongst   the    Hindu   Jats  two 

•'Pun^  betroth.u  and"f!,r    f«^'"™«  ^^  betrothal,   where  money  is  taken  by 
ooiiaiderAtion ;  price  of  girk.     the  girPs  people,  and  where  it  is  not  (^'  pun''). 

The  hitter  is  the  only  pure  form.  The  girrs 
parents  generally  make  inquiries  beforehand  and  fix  on  some  family 
with  whom  they  should  like  an  alliance,  and  in  which  there  is  a  boy 
suitable,  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  family  does  not  belong  to 
four  "  gota,"  with  which  the  parents  are  alreday  connected  (see  the 
account  of  customs).  The  Naie  or  Brahmin  of  the  family  (I&gi)  is 
sent  to  the  house  selected  and  *nakes  the  proposal.  If  it  is  accepted,  he 
returns  in  a  few  days  with  money  and  sugar  which  he  has  received 
from  the  other  family.  The  father  of  the  boy  calls  the  neighbours,  and 
the  "  l&gi'^  is  seated  on  a  high  place  with  the  others  all  round  him 
by  way  of  doing  him  honour.  The  parohit  or  pAda  of  the  family 
makes  the  boy  say  some  prayers,  and  then  the  *'  lagi*'  puts  a  mark  on 
the  brow  of  the  boy  ("  tilak'^),  and  gives  him  the  money  and  sngar 
into  his  lap.  This  completes  the  betrothal.  It  is  said  tiiat  before 
annexation  taking  a  consideration  Lr  girls  was  unknown,  because  the 
rnlers  would  not  permit  it ;  and  it  is  still  forbidden  in  the  Nabha  state. 
But  now  the  custom  is  almost  universal,  although  the  transaction  is 
still  kept  secret,  and  is  never  admitted  ;  and  only  a  few  of  the  better 
families  abstain  from  it.  Indeed  a  Jat  considers  tlie  birth  of  a  daughter 
a  piece  of  luck,  for  the  ordinary  price  has  in  recent  years  run  up 
Very  high.  No  wonder  that  marriage  is  now  considered  a  luxury,  and 
one  wife  enough  for  a  whole  family.  I  have  already  expressed  a  be- 
lief that  polyandry  is  common  in  practice,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  brother  claims  ^' karewa '' on  the  decease  of  the  nominal  husband 
supports  this.  The  girl  is  considered  as  purchased  by  the  family,  who 
can  seldom  afford  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  as  her  price  twice  over.  In 
the  case  of  a  betrothal  for  consideration  the  parents  of  the  child 
accompany  the  "  lagi  '*  and  a  bargain  is  struck.  Part  of  the  price  is 
paid,  and  the  Mgi  performs  the  usual  ceremonies.  Betrothals  among- 
the  common  Jats  take  place  now-a-days  when  the  girl  is  10,  12  or  even 
older,  for  the  longer  she  is  kept  the  higher  price  she  will  fetch.  Boys 
are  kept  till  18  or  20,  because  their  parents  cannot  collect  enough 
money  to  pay  for  a  girl. 

78.  Marriage  under  the    circumstances  generally  follows  soon 
ifarrUge.  "'^^^  betrothal.      If   the  betrothal   is   *«pnn," 

the  girl  is  married  at  about  9  years  of  age  : 
otherwise  when  the  money  agreed  on  has  been  paid.  The  padas  of 
both  parties  are  consulted  and  a  date  fixed.      The  bridegroom  and 
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.1  Tew  relations  g^o  as  a  marrinore  party  (^barat)  to  the  bride's  konse,  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed. 

The  ceremonies  attending^  man*iage  are  as  follows :     A  place  is 
r,  .      ,        .  marked  off  (called  "  bed! ")    with  four   npri^ht 

Ceremonies  of  marriage.  ^    ,         .  .     \        ..i  .  ^  j^^^^i 

stakes  joined  with  cross-pieces  of  wood  at  the 
top,  and  inside  of  this  the  pair  are  seated  with  the  Brahmin  who 
celebrates  the  maiTiage ;  and  a  small  fire  is  lit  and  kept  up  with  ^'  ^hi.'^ 
The  Brahmin  marks  off  on  the  ground  with  flour  what  is  called  a 
^^  chank/' a  square  divided  into  compartments  each  representing  some 
deity,  and  worships  this  in  the  name  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom* 
When  the  prayers  have  been  said,  the  marriage  '^  mantar  "  or  charm 
is  repeated  ;  and  the  pair  walk  round  the  fire  and  *^  chauk  "  (ceremony 
called  '^phera")  four  times^  the  women  of  the  spectators  singing  and 
the  Brahmin  repeating  his  ^'  mantars.''  This  completes  the  ceremony ; 
and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  return  to  the  home  of  the  latter.  Tlie 
bride  spends  a  few  days  there,  and  then  goes  back  to  her  parents i  with 
whom  she  resides  till  she  is  finally  made  over  to  her  husband  two  or  three 
years  after  (muklawa).  There  is  almost  no  expense  over  an  ordinary 
wedding ;  but  where  the  parents  are  very  well-to-do  there  is  a  large 
marriage  party,  and  all  the  people  are  entertained  at  the  bride's  housei 
a  good  deal  of  money  being  spent  on  dancing  girlsj  fireworks  &o., 
besides.  It  is  also  the  custom  in  good  families  to  give  with  the 
daughter  a  dower  of  cash,  jewelry,  &c.,''^  and,  as  it  is  coming  to  be 
considered  a  sign  of  social  rank  to  be  able  to  do  so  instead  of  taking 
money  for  her^  it  is  likely  that  the  custom  will  spread. 

All  the  clans  of  Jats  practise  karewa  or  widow-marriage.    Tlie 

.      proceedings  on  this  occasion  are  very  simple. 
Second  or  "karew*  mam-     ij,,^  neighbours  are  called,  including  the  La m- 

bardars  or  respectable  members  of  the  village 
community,  as  witnesses  of  the  ceremony.  The  Brahmin  says  a  few 
'' mantars,''  making  a  ^' chauk''  as  in  a  first  marriage,  and  ties  the 
.clothes  of  the  parties  together.  The  man  then  puts  a  sheet  over  the 
woman's  head  and  she  becoinos  his  wife.  There  is  no  '^  phera/'or  walk- 
ing round.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  later  when  I  notice  the 
tribal  codes ;  but  I  may  observe  here  that  there  is  an  increasing  amount 
of  laxity  in  the  matter  of  these  second  marriages,  and  people  live  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife  without  going  through  any  ceremony.  Such 
conduct  is  punished  by  a  heavy  fine  under  native  rule. 

79.    Amongst  Mahomedans  it  is  the  custom  for  the  parents  of  the 

bov  to  go  to  the   house  of  the  girl  selected  and 

JS'uS  M.h"om«i"r''*    ""^ke  the  proposal.     If  it  is  accepted  Re.  1  aud 

11  seers  (katcha)  of  sugar,  and  some  clothes 
are  given  to  the  girl,  and  also  ornaments.  The  priest  (Mullah)  is 
called,  and  the  girl's  father  declares  the  betrothal.  The  boy's  father 
is  given  in  return   a   '^  pagri "   and  ^^  khes,"   and  is  well  fed  and   seut 

•  «CaUed  *<dahes"  or  **dAi." 
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ftwny.  Tlie  ranrringe  may  take  place  at  aay  time  except  iu  tlie  months 
of  Rainziiii  Moliarram,  Slialibaii.  The  Naie  of  the  girl  in  seut  with 
some  clothes  to  tlie  boy's  house  and  announces  the  date.  Tiie  boy  and 
his  friends  go  on  the  appointed  day  to  the  girPs  house  in  a  marriage 
party,  and  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  Mullah ;  and  the  dower 
is  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  ceremouj'.  The  '^  Jah^z'^  or  marriage  por- 
tion given  with  the  girl  by  her  parents  varies  according  to  their  means, 
and  consists  of  clothes,  jewelry  £c.,  sometimes  cattle.  As  with  the 
Hindus  the  girl  spends  a  day  or  two  in  her  husband's  house,  and  then 
returns  to  her  parents  till  she  is  finally  made  over  (^'  mukl&wa")  to 
her  husband. 

80.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  give  in  detail  the  ceremonies 

and    rites    attending  the  death    of    a  Hindu. 
moT.r'*HM«.'       "^^    These  are  observed  by  the  Jats    more   or    less 
'  *  fully  ;  the  body  is  burned  and  the    "  phul  "  or 

'^  ast/'  i.e.  the  partially  consumed  bones  of  the  hands  &c.^  collected 
and  sent  to  the  Ganges  in  charge  of  a  Brahmin^  who  receives  a  small 
fee  in  addition  to  his  expenses,  and  also  takes  8  annas  or  Re.  I  to  the 
'^  tirath  parohit/'  or  Brahmin  on  the  spot,  who  in  return  for  this  throws 
the  bones  into  the  Ganges,  and  notifies  this  fact  to  the  relative  by  letter. 
The  other  relatives  of  the  deceased  go  about  their  work  after  three 
days  mourning  ;  but  the  son  or  other  relation  whose  duty  it  is  to  per- 
form the  obsequies  is  shaved  and  maintains  the  ^*  p4tak  "  or  period  of 
purification  for  eleven  days  (Hindu  Jats).  After  seventeen  days  the 
mourning  is  over,  and  the  chief  mourner  celebrates  this  by  a  feast  to  the 
relations  and  to  the  Brahmins,  the  event  being  called  a  ''  hangamah." 
Large  sums  are  sometimes  spent  on  this  occasion.  Like  other  Hindus 
the  Jats  keep  the  "  kiu&gat"  or  ^^  sar&d  ;"  and  on  the  day  that  corres- 
ponds  with  that  of  the  decease  of  the  relation  whose  obsequies  he  has 
to  perform,  the  chief  mourner  gives  food  to  the  Brahmins  before  he  or 
his  family  eat  it. 

Amongst  the  Mahomedans  the  ceremonies  are  simpler.  The  body 

is   buried   with  the  service  enjoined    in    the 
Mshomodnni.  QorAn.     On  the  third  day   and   again   on  the 

4>0th  the  chief  mourner  distributes  alms  (''  khairait  **) ;  and  ou  the 
first  of  these  occasions  prayers  are  oflfered  for  the  deceased, 

81.  I   have  in  the  earlier   parts  of  this  chapter  considered  the 
Chamotor  snd  ditpotition    character  and  disposition  of  the  various   tribes 

of  the  AKrieultaral  poptiU-  which  compose  the  rural  population  of  the 
tion  i  crime.  district ;    and   I  hope  I   have   made   it   plain 

that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  quiet,  contented  and  law-abiding. 
The  exceptions  are  the  Gujars,  perhaps  the  H&jputs,  the  criminal  tribes 
of  H4rnis  &c. ;  and  to  these  I  may  add  the  rabble  of  the  towns.  The 
Gujars  are  from  of  old  turbulent,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
either  actually  engaged  in  crime  or  on  the  side  of  the  criminals ;  but 
there  are  at  present  many  respectable  men  of  the  tribe.    The   ll&jputs 
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do  not  go  beyond  grumbling.  The  Hirniny  Baorins  and  other  profps- 
sional  criminal  classes  are  not  showing  many  signs  of  regeneration 
under  our  rule  ;  and  to  their  account  a  great  deal  of  the  crime  of  the 
district  most  be  set  down.  Even  with  them  the  amount  of  crime  is 
not  more  than  normal ;  and  the  district  will  compare  favourably  with 
most  in  the  province. 

There   is   a   daily  increasing   love   for  litigation,  which  is  most 

.  strongly    developed   amongst   the    Jats.     The 

LihgioiuntM.  ^^^j,  p^^y  ^^^^^  ^j.^  fought  out  to  the  bitter 

end,  and  both  parties  freely  use  suborned  witnesses  to  support  their 
claims.  The  ordinarily  honest  peasant  appears  quite  to  change  hia 
character  when  he  comes  into  our  courts  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  to 
be  mentioned  as  a  feature  peculiar  to  this  district.  The  use  of  spirits 
and  drugs  is  very  uncommon  amongst   the   agriculturists^  who   are   a 

most  frugal  people.  The  Gar^wal  Jats  used  to 
drogt     ""'    *^^'''  have  a  reputation  for  using  opium  and '*  post'' ; 

but  the  custom  is  disappearing  with  the 
last  generation.  The  other  Jats  and  the  B^t  people  appear  to  be  free 
from  vices  of  this  sort,  except  that  the  latter  indulge  to  excess  in 
smoking  tobacco.  In  the  towns  the  Suds  and  some  of  the  lower  classes 
from  down  country  consume  a  great  deal  of  spirits;  but  the  ordinary 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  still  considers  it  a  sin  to  do  so. 

82.    If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  standard  of  other  parts  of  the  Pro* 

vince  1  should  say  that  the  state  of  the  agricul* 

fortT"*^  *****         **'"'     *^*"**  population  was  one  of  very  considerable 

comfort.  They  are  a  simple  peoplcj  and  have  fetr 
wants.  Their  food  is  good,  and  they  have  enough  of  it ;  and  they  are 
according  to  Indian  ideas  well  clothed  and  well  housed ;  while  their 
fine  physique  plainly  shows  that  they  do  not  suffer  much  from  deficiency 
of  nourishment,  or  from  exposure  to  the  elements.  Amongst  the 
lower  menials  in  the  villages  (cham&rs),  and  the  classes  in  the  towns 
which  subsist  by  labour  (notably  the  colony  of  weavers  in  the  city  of 
Ludhidna)  there  is  at  times  a  good  deal  of  privation.  The  chamars 
have  fixed  allowances  of  grain  which  are  assured  to  them ;  but  the 
other  classes  mentroned  receive  a  cash  wage,  which  is  very  low,  and 
are  sufficiently  fed  only  when  grain  is  cheap.     Amongst  agriculturists 

the  Mahomedans  as  a  rule  are  improvident, 
^Asncultunl    paoplsof    and  live  a  hand-to-mouth  existence ;  but  thcit 

possession  of  the  moist  lowlands  is  an  insu- 
rance against  complete  failure  of  the  food-supply.  The  Oujars  and 
B&jputs  generally  have  dealings  with  the  money-lender,  and  pay  him 
in  kind ;  and  this  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  stores  of 
grain.  Their  credit  is  good,  and  they  can  unfortunately  raise  money 
whenever  they  require  it  on  the  security  of  the  land ;  so  that  they 
never  want  for  anything.  An  ordinary  house  in  the  B^t  is  comfor- 
table, but  will  not  be  found  to  contain  much  of  value  in  the  way  of 
jewelry  or  dishes.    The  cattle  used  for  agriculture  are   very   inferior  ; 
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bnt  tlie  tnilch  kine  nre  good^  as  there  is  plenty  of  grazing  groundl ; 
and  the  principal  wealth,  at  all  events  of  the  Oujars,  consists  of  their 
buffalo  cows.  The  Araiens  and  Aw4ns  mostly  get  on  without  incurring 
debt ;  atid  I  believe  that  the  number  of  Gujars  and  R&jputs  who  do  so  is 
daily  increasing.  There  is  also  a  fair  proportion  of  men  of  all  these 
classes  who  are  able  to  advance  money  on  the  security  of  laud.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  A  wans  as  keeping  carts  that  work  for  hire, 
and  some  Rajputs  have  followed  their  example.  The  villages  of  the 
LudiiiAiia  B^t  derive  great  profit  from  the  proximity  of  the  city,  ia 
which  there  is  a  ready  market  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous 
produce.  Although  the  money-lenders  may  seize  on  the  grain,  the 
straw  is  left ;  and  in  a  year  of  drought  this  fetches  a  very  high  price^ 
the  people  being  able  to  sell  it^  and  depend  on  the  grass  along  the  river 
and  Budha  Nala  for  the  food  of  their  cattle.  At  the  present  time 
(September  1883)  straw  is  verj  dear;  and  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  it  on  the  part  of  the  Jangnl  people.  Many  villages  haveaoldRs.  400 
or  500  worth  within  the   last    few   davs. 

The  Hindu  Jat  is  by  nature  provident.     His  house  will  generally 

'    .  ,    -  be  found  to  contain   valuable  property  in  the 

way  of  dishes^  jewelry  and  clothes,  besides 
a  sum  in  hard  cash.  In  the  eastern  parts  the  mo»t 
valuable  crops  are  the  cane  and  maize ;  and  these  must  be 
turned  into  cash  soon  after  the  harvest.  But  even  here  there 
is  generally  enough  grain  in  store  to  last  for  a  year.  In  the 
western  villages  ( Jagr4on  and  Pakhowal)  the  condition  of  the  Juts  is 
more  than  one  of  mere  comfort.  The  houses  are  superior,  there  is  a 
great  display  of  jewelry  and  brass  dishes,  and  the  cattle  are  of  a 
very  high  class.  Almost  every  house  contains  a  supply  of  hard  cash  ; 
and  the  rabi  grain  of  two  years  ithe  kharif  does  not  keep  well,  and 
is  not  stored)  is  generally  kept  till  the  third  harvest  is  secure.  A 
common  sign  of  wealth  in  a  Jat  is  some  masonry  work  about  his 
house;  either  an  archway,  or  the  whole  porch,  or  even  the  whole 
house  is  built  of  burnt  bricks.  Masonry  work  is  more  common  in 
the  west  than  in  the  eastern  parts;  but  most  villag^es  have  some 
houses  of  it.  '' Havelis'' or  mansions  belong^ing  to  Jats  who  have 
made  money  in  service  or  by  trade  are  springing  up  in  many  villages. 
I  have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jats 
have  monopolized  the  carrying  trade.  They  are  able  to  take  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  that  is  mortgaged ;  and  would  have  it  all, 
but  that  there  appears  sometimes  to  be  a  foolish  prejudice  against  a 
man  mortoraging  to  his  ^'  sharik^'  or  co-sharer,  the  idea  of  which  appears 
to  be  that  a  man's  indebtedness  is  not  likely  to  be  known,  and  he  can- 
not be  twitted  with  it,  if  his  creditor  is  of  the  banking  class.  I  need 
not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  large  fortunes  made  in.  trade  by  the 
mercantile  classes  in  Ludhiana  and  the  other  towns. 

This  state  of  comfort  and  prosperity  is  entirely  the  growth  of 
recent  years.  Under  the  Sikhs  the  cultivator  had  little  room  for 
saving  left ;  and  there  was  no  opening  for  trade  or   for  remunerative 
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investment  of  any  sort.  The  prices  o(  agricaltural  produce  were  low  ; 
and  it  wiis  not  till  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  improvement 
of  oommuuications  raised  them,  and  brought  a  great  deal  of  wealch  into 
the  district.  This  subject  of  prices  is  dealt  with  in  Part  II  of  this 
report,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  what  is  written  tliere  thnt  tlie  great 
rise  took  place  about  twenty  years  ago  and  that  the  average  has  remained 
very  high  ever  since.  The  increase  of  wealth  of  the  agriculturist  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  extravagance,  shown  in  ezpendi* 
ture  on  marriage  and  other  celebrations;  and  the  snma  commonly 
spent  in  this  way  are  double  or  treble  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 
I  have  alreadyalluded  to  the  large  sums  paid  for  girls.  The  Juts  of  the 
eastern  parts  do  not  waste  much  money  on  such  occasions  beyond  the 
actual  price,  but  those  of  the  west  spend  very  large  amounts  on  the  cele- 
bration, and  so  do  the  R&jputs.  To  an  ordinary  cultivator  in  the  Jangal 
or  Jagrion  villages  a  marriage  in  liis  family  often  means  the  expendi- 
ture of  Rs.  500  to  1,000,  even  up  to  Rs.  1,500,  and  smaller  sums  go  in 
''  hangamahs ''  or  funeral  feasts. 

83.  The  language  of  the  district  is  Panjabi  in,  I  should  say,   a 
_  very  pure  form.     There  are  no  peculiarities  of 

grammar  ;  but  the  names  of  many  things  areas 
usual  peculiar  to  the  part  of  the  country.  The  glossary  appended  to  this 
re()orty  and  the  illustrative  songs,  sayings  &c.,  which  I  have  collected 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  every-day  language  of  the  people.  As  to 
the  characters  in  use  the  shop-keeper's  books  are  made  out  in  the 
nsual  **  Lande,"  illegible  save  to  the  writer.  A  few  of  the  very  well- 
to-do  Hindu  Jats  keep  accounts  in  Gurmukhi.  The  Nagri  character 
is  used  by  the  Brahmins  for  relig^ious  purposes.  In  the  towns  the 
improved  **  Lande/'  known  as  Ashr4fe,  is  used  by  the  trading  classes. 
The  Persian  character  is  nowhere  used  by  the  people  for  purposes  of 
business. 

84.  The  returns  of  the  Census  show  that  of  the  total  population 

(618,835)    21,920,    or  33  in  1,0()0  either  can 
Edoeation.  ^^^^  ^^^   write  or  are  under  instruction,  only 

652  of  this  number  being  females,  while  one-third  belong  to  the  towns. 
Of  the  rural  population  14,530,  or  26  in  1,000,  can  read  and  write  or 
are  under  instruction,  and  most  of  these  may  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  the  shop-keeping  class,  although  there  are  no  details  to  show  the 
proportions  in  which  the  various  characters  are  used.  Some  of  the 
rising  generation  of  agriculturists  have  received  instruction  in  our 
schools,  and  some  of  the  older  men  who  have  business  transactions 
keep,  as  I  have  said,  account  books  in  Gurmukhi  ;  but  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  learning  is  still  confined  to  the  official  and  trading 
classes.  At  the  same  time  the  district  is  not  backward  in  comparison 
with  the  average  of  the  province.  The  agricultural  population  has 
not  as  yet  come  to  regard  a  course  of  instruction  as  more  than  a  pre- 
paration for  Government  servicej  and  it  is  only  entered  on  with  thia 
object. 
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The  number  of  those  at   present   nnder   instruction  is  by   the 

census  tables  4,962  in  the  whole  district;  but 
U..der  inttruction  :     ^^^  educational  returns  show  4,235  attending 

nl^^j,  Oorernment  or  aided     schools  ;    and    to    ttiis 

might  be  added  4,345  in  the  private  village 
schools  (of  which  I  will  give  an  account  hereafter),  making  a  total 
of  8,580.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  details  of  the  first 
of  these  items,  and  of  the  institutions  where  they  attend  : — > 
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A  return  prepared  recently  shows  396   indigenous  scliools  with 

an  attendance  of  4,345.  These  institutions 
are  in  .Mahomedan  villages  under  the  charge 
of  a  ''  Mullah  "  or  priest,  who  gives  instruction 
in  the  Qoran  to  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  pupils 
seated  in  the  village  mosque  or  takia.  The  school  is  called  a 
*'  maqtab/'  The  boys  merely  learn  by  rote  from  the  master  two  or  three 
chapters ;  but  to  this  is  sometimes  added  a  little  writing  on  a  slate^ 
and  portions  of  some  easy  Urdu  book  ('^Karima,"  ''  Kh&liql)&ri'*  &cj, 
and  it  is  only  in  this  case  perhaps  that  the  institution  can  rightly  be 
called  a  school.  The  Mnllah,  who  is  also  the  village  priest,  has  gene- 
rally a  small  piece  of  land  given  him,  or  receives  an  allowance  of 
grain,  and  also  presents  at  odd  times.  ''Lande''  is  taught  to  boys  of 
the  shop-keeping  class  in  the  villages  by  a  '' pada '^  or  master.  The 
boys  learn  to  write  on  a  slate,  there  being  of  course  no  books,  as 
the  character  is  purely  commercial.  Fees  are  paid  by  the  parents.  Re.  I 
when  the  boy  enters;  another  rupee  when  he  cau  write  the  letters, 
and  so  on.  Ourmukhi  is  taught  in  the  Dharnisalas  by  the  S4dh  {see 
para.  65),  who  is  probably  in  possession  of  an  endowment,  and  also 
receives  presents  from  the  parents.  The  instruction  here  too  is  by 
slates,  the  boy  first  learning  to  form  the  letters  and  theu  to  write 
from  dictation.  An  advanced  boy  will  sometimes  begin  to  read  the 
''granth/'  but  the  use  of  books  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  These 
schools  are,  it  will  be  seen,  of  the  most  elementary  character.  The 
following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  each  sort  in  the 
district :— 
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The  Mahomedaii  attendutice  includes  259  girU.  It  is  likely  iliat 
many  of  the  pupils  in  this  return  would  not  nppenr  in  the  ceiisns 
tables  as  ''under  instruction.*'  For  exam  pie,  those  learning  portions 
of  the  Qoran  could  scarcely  be  so  designated. 


D.— Village  Commmiities. 

85.     As  an  Appendix  (No.  7)  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  state- 
ment of  the  forms  of  village  tenures  in  the 

eommSr        *         '     ^*"^"«*   according  to    the  accepted   definition 

of  the  terms  zemindiri^  bhaiach&ra  and 
pattidari.  But  little  information  as  to  the  real  constitution  of  the 
Tillages  is  to  be  derived  from  this  classification,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
distinctly  misleading.  In  the  form  of  statement  (see  aUo  paras.  103 
and  104  of  the  "  Direetions  to  Settlement  Officers/'  Barkley's  Edition) 
I  read  that  a  bhaiachara  village  is  one  "  in  which  possession  is  the 
measure  of  ri^ht  in  all  lands/'  but  I  believe  that  for  right  we 
ought  to  read  liability  ;  and  that  the  distinction  comes  to  be  a  mere 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  assessment  is  distributed 
for  the  time  being  amongst  the  sharers.  This  makes  a  very  material 
difierence,  for  in  numbers  of  villages,  although  the  shares  have  be- 
come obsolete  to  this  extent  that  they  are  not  used  for  distributing 
the  assessment,  the  village  common  land  and  the  receipts  from  it 
are  still  divided  according  to  them  (as  noticed  in  para.  112  of  the 
Directions).  Again,  almost  every  villnge  has  got  some  area> 
however  small,  of  common  land^  in  the  receipts  of  which  the  com* 
munity  participate;  and  this  fact  makes  the  tenure  ''  imperfect.'' 

The  purest  form  of  the  village  community  is  that  in  which  the 
proprietors  are  or  keep  up  the  fiction  of  being  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor;  and  of  this  type  there  are  only  a  few  villages  in 
the  district,  belonging  mostly  to  R&jputs.  I  have  explained  in 
para.  50  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  Jut  villages  were  founded 
by  several  families^  which  generally  belonged   to  different  *^  Guts"  or 
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Bubdivisions.     The  land   was   in   tbe   first  instance  di?ided   according 
to  shares  (called  ^Miul"  or  plougli),  a  number  of  tliese   being    assigned 
to  eacli  family  according  to  its  strength.     The  ''  iiaP'  differed  according 
to  locality,    but    was   as   much  as  it  was  estimated  that  a  pair  of  oxen 
could  plough.     Under  native  rule  revenue   was   realized  in  kind  or  by 
cash  on    the   area   of   certain   crops;    but   the   people  retained   these 
customary   shares  and   used  them    in  the  distribution  of  common  re- 
ceipts and   in    payment   of    fines,    cesses^   &c.      The   subject  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  in  the   second    part    of  this    report ;  but   I    may 
state  the   result  generally  to  be  that  under  our  rule,  owing  to  improve- 
ments   in    the  land,  transfers,   &c.,   the   shares   have   been    generally 
abandoned   as  a  measure   of    liability    for   Government  revenue,    but 
retained    as  a  measure  of  right   in  the  village  common  property  and 
of    liability    for  casual   demands  (e.^., '^  malhah/')     The  native  states 
around   (Patiala,   Jhind,   Nabha  and  Maler  Kotla)  have  followed  our 
example   and   substituted  a  cash  demand   for  revenue    taken  in  kind ; 
but  it  is  everywhere   distributed  on  the   shares    (halsari.)     It   is  only 
in    the   B6t   and   in   a  very  few  Dhaia  villages  of  this  district  that  the 
people  have  of  their  own    freewill   adhered  to    the   shares    under   our 
rule.     There   is   no    village    that   I  know  of  in    which  the   land  was 
originally    occupied    piecemeal    without   a   formal  division    according 
to     shares.     The   original   distribution   is    generally    most  elaborate^ 
the  whole  area  having  been   divided   into   blocks   according  to  qnality, 
and   each   sharer   getting   his    portion  in  each  block.     Sometimes  the 
laud  of  each  subdivision  is  separate,  and  there  is    then    this   same   ar- 
rangement  amongst  the  sharers  inside  of  it.     I  should  say,  then,  that 
the  villages  were   all   pattiddri    (or   zemind^ri)    in    their   origin ;    but 
that  in  most  the  shares  had  fallen  out  of  use  for  purposes  of  defining 
tbe  liabilities  of  the  sharers. 

The    subdivisions    of  villages  are    tarafs  in  some  of   the  larger 
-,.,...  villages,  pattis  in  most:  and  inside  of    these 

thulas.  The  proprietors  of  a  thula  are 
generally  of  the  same  Got,  and  often  the  descendants  of  a  commou 
ancestor.  Each  thula  will  be  found  divided  into  ploughs  (hal), 
which  may  be  either  "  packa*'  or  **  katcha,*'  the  former  represent- 
ing the  original  distribution  of  land,  and  the  latter  subsequent 
partitions;  but  the  size  of  the  plough  now  merely  depends  on  the 
number  of  sharers  in  the  subdivision,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
for  the  whole  village.  Thus  the  land  of  a  village  may  be  divided 
equally  between  two  pattis,  and  subdivided  inside  one  into  20  and 
inside  the  other  into  25  ploughs. 

In  most  villages  there  are  lands  held  by  persons  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  village  community  (milikan  kabza).  These  lands  have  ge- 
nerally been  assigned  from  the  village  common  as  endowments  to 
some  holy  man  {set  para.  65). 

86.    The   Government   village    ofiioers   are  the   usual  ones,  the 

lambardar  or   headman    and   the  patwari   or 
Villsgs  offlceri  and  tsr-     accountant,  paid  by  a  cess  at  the  rates  of  Rs.  5 

and   Rs.  3-2   per  cent,   on    the    Government 


vaiiti. 
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revenue,  and  the  cliowkiddr  paid  Rs.  3  per  mensem  which  is  raised  hy  a 
collection  on  houses.  The  appointment  of  zaildars,  to  be  paid  bj  a 
deduction  of  1  per  cent,  from  tlie  Government  revenue,  has  been  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  also  some  annual  allowances  of  Rs.  20  to  30  (here  called 
*'  posh&ki*')  to  selected  lambardars« 

The  total   number  of  lambardars  is  2,747,  and  the  average  remu- 
neration per  annum  Rs.  20.     Previously  to  the 

heS^i'min!"        ™'''^"^***    regular  settlement     the   lambardars    were   a 

strong  body,  well  paid  and  selected  as  really 
leading  members  of  the  agricultural  class;  but  in  the  inquiry  which 
was  then  made  their  number  was  more  than  doubled.  Even  yet  the 
pay  is  generally  very  fair  in  the  Dhaia,  but  in  many  B^t  villages  lam- 
bardars receive  as  little  as  Rs.  2  to  3  a  year;  and  the  law  does  not  permit 
of  the  number  being  reduced  in  any  village  without  the  consent  of 
the  proprietors  to  be  represented.  There  is  very  little  to  distinguish 
most  lambardars  from  the  rest  of  the  proprietary  body.  Not  one  in 
a  hundred  keeps  a  horse  or  pony ;  and  their  sole  idea  of  duty  to  Go- 
Yerument  is  that  they  must  realize  the  revenue  and  their  own  allow- 
ance. In  fact  till  recently  the  first  of  these  was  releo^ated  to  tha 
patw&riy  who  regularly  accompanied  the  lambard&rs  when  taking 
the  money  to  the  tahsil  in  case  that  it  might  be  misappropriated. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  sign  of  progress  that  the  authority  of  the  lambardirs, 
such  as  it  was,  is  daily  diminishing;  but  a  further  weakening  is  likely 
to  lead  to  much  admiuistrative  inconvenience.  In  many  villages- the 
sharers,  though  perfectly  able  to  pay  their  revenue,  neglect  to  do  so, 
well  knowing  that  the  lambardar  will  get  into  trouble ;  and  the  latter 
has  at  best  a  very  clumsy  remedy  against  defaulters. 

The  '^  Kharpauch''  deserves   mention  as  a  growth  of  our  system. 

He  is  a  sharer  who  has  acquired   a  reputation 

arpanc  .  ^^^  cleverness   and    for  knowing  law;  and  has 

probably  sharpened  his  wits  by  hanging  about  our  courts.  He  is 
invariably  iu  opposition  to  the  lambardars  and  to  Government ;  but 
his  advice  is  taken  on  all  matters  by  individuals  or  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Any  one  wishing  to  institute  a  case  consults  him ;  and  he  is 
always  ready  to  suggest  to  a  sharer  some  cause  of  quarrel  with  his 
neighbour.  The  ^^  KharpancV  is  in  fact  the  village  mischief-maker, 
and  everybody's  business  is  his. 

The  '*  tolah*'  or  "  modi''  corresponds  to  the  *^  dharwiie''  of  the  Min- 
-,    ,  ,  ,  .  ,  jlia  country.     Under  Sikh  rule  and  until   verv 

The  toUh  or  weigbmen.        *  *i     i  *.i  .     '   •  •       jj**.'       a     i  • 

^  recently  he  was  the   pat  wan  in  addition  to  his 

other  numerous  vocations.   Besides  his  private  business  of  shopkeeper 

he  managed  the  *'  malbah''  or  village  fund,  and  made   out   what   were 

accepted   as   patwaris'  annual  papers  for  Government.     Some  account 

.  .  of  the  present  patwaris  and  their  attainments, 

*  ^  "*'  will  be  found  in*  the  second  part  of  this  report. 

The   village   menials  will  find  a  more  snitablo  place  in  the  chapter 
on  Agriculture,  as  their  tasks  are  a  part  of  it. 
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87.    In    evefy  village  there  i§  a  oommon    fandt  ('^  tnnlbah '') 

Common    filinjfe     pro-    managed    by     the    kimbardirs.  There   were 

portj  s  ii)«oin»  and  tzp«vi-    formerly   various   souroee    from  which  money 
lure  i  Tillage  ceaies.                came  iuio  this  :— » 

(1.)  Receipts  for  sale  of  prodnce  of  the  common  land,  and  rents 
paid  for  cultivation  of  it. 

(2.)  "  Airdfi"  or  a  cess  levied  on  the  bouses  of  the  artizans.  and 
sometimes  of  the  shopkeepers^  at  the  rate  generally  of  Re.  I  per 
annum  on  each  shop  or  house. 

(3.)  "  BharaV^  or  «*  tulaV*  Whenever  grain  was  sold  in  the 
village  it  was  weighed  by  the '' tolah/'  who  charged  at  a  certain  rate  on 
each  transaction,  and  credited  a  portion  of  these  receipts  to  the 
village  fund. 

(4.)  There  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of  expenditure  from 
the  common  fund^  principally  on  feeding  faqirs  and  other  holy  men ; 
and,  as  tliis  generally  exceeds  the  receipts,  a  collection  has  to  be 
made  from  the  sharers.  The  second  and  third  sources  of  income 
have  survived  in  only  a  few  villages ;  and  with  the  spread  of  culti- 
vation the  first  does  not  remain  in  many.  In  the  eastern  villages 
the  funds  are  invariably  raised  in  the  following  way  :  the  lambardars 
have  the  power  of  incurring  expenditure  as  necessary,  getting  the 
money  from  some  appointed  sliop,  and  the  account  is  made  up  once 
or  twice  a  year,  the  sharers  being  entitled  to  have  it  explained  to 
them.  The  amount  spent  is  then  collected  by  a  '^  bach''  or  contri- 
bution from  ^the  sharers.  In  some  villages  the  proprietors  have 
allowed  the  lambarH&rs  to  realize  a  small  percentage  on  the  land 
revenue  for  this  purpose,  and  the  latter  are  then  responsible  for  the 
whole  expenditure.  In  a  few  villages  to  the  west  (Jagr&on  and 
Pakliowal)  atriifi  is  still  realised  ;  but  the  proprietors  generally  prefer 
to  divide  the  receipts,  keepin^p  the  public  account  separate  in 
the  manner  described  above.  When  considerable  sums  are  now  and 
again  realized  by  the  sale  of  wood  on  the  common  land  this  same 
course  is  followed.  In  the  Jan^^al  villages,  the  whole  village  expenses 
are  paid  by  Dharat,  or  fees  on  sales  of  grain,  the  transactions  in  those 
parts  being  much  more  considerable  than  iu  the  eastern  villages. 
Disputes  about  the  village  fund  are  constant,  and  the  endeavour  is 
everywhere  to  deprive  the  lambard&rs  of  the  power  to  spend  money 
for  any  purpose.  The  sharers  are  usually  put  up  by  some  knowing 
one  to  question  this  right,  and  the  management  of  the  common  fund 
becomes  a  standing  cause  of  quarrel. 


E.— Leading  Families  of  the  Distriot. 

88.     At  pages  253  to  272  of  OrifBn's  Panj&b  fiijas  will  be  found 

an  account  of  the   Bhadour   Chiefshipi   and  of 

doSI'chiir  ^*^'"*' *  ^^**'     the  manner  in   which   the  Patiala  claims  over 

it  were  rejected  on  their  merits  in  185d«    The 
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estate  was  a  pprtion  of  this  apd  pf  the  Ferc^epnr  districts^  the  vilhige^ 
of  this  being  in  the  Pakhowal  tahsjl  till  the  year  1858^  wheii  the 
whole  was  transferred  to  Pati&la,  the  supremacy  lieing  allowed  by 
favour  of  the  British  Government  and  not  by  right.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary under  these  circumstances  that  I  should  do  more  than  mention 
this  family.  Sardar  Atar  Singh  resides  principally  at  Ludhiana, 
where  he  has  built  a  magnificent  house^  and  has  opened  a  public  library.' 
His  services  in  the  cause  of  learning  if  re  top  well  kiiown  to  require 
to  be  noticcfd  here;  and  h^  has  acquired  n^  great  amount  of  local 
influence. 

^he  leading  family  of  the  district  is  that  of  Maloud^   a  branch 
„  ,  of  the  Phulkian  stocky  of  whom  qientioi^  will 

Maioud  Famiij.  ^,^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  273—276  of  the  "Rajas/' 

I  may  as  well  repeat  tha  pedig^pee  here^  bmgiug  it  up  0  datq« 

PHUI.. 

BAtna. 

Bakhta. 

Mip  Singh. 

1l , 

Dalel  Hingli.  Bbig  Si'qgb. 


Singh.        SujAnSingli.        Mit  SiogV  BanJU  Singh,        HaklkftSir 

J ;    CC>.8.  I^)     ! (O.S.P.)  I 


]  I  [  ~7  Balwant  Singb, 

HaUra  Singh.    Utam  Singh,      Badiin  Singh,        Sundar  $ingh.  born  1866, 

(O  8.  p.)  bprii  1840.  born  18iJ.  born  1813.  (minor). 

The  sons  of  Rama  who  founded  families  were  in  prder  of  seniority: 

!_ 

!•     •>■•'•••  I  111-*  t«  I 

Buna  Bija  Ala  Singh.  nakbta. 

(AnoMtor  of  Bbadour  Familj.)  (PatUli.)  (Matoud.) 

Ala  Singh  find  Bakhta  left  Bhadour  (which  had  been  founded  by 
Bama)  to  Duua  as  the  eldest  brother,  and  went  to  seek  tlieir  fortunes 
elsewhere  about  the  year  A.D.  1720.  Bakhta  settled  a  few  miles  east 
of  Bhadour  in  the  village  of  Dha|)4li,  where  he  had  connections^  till 
he  was  called  hy  a  Jat  of  the  name  of  Sahna,  who  had  attempted  to 
found  the  village  which  still  bears  his  name,  but  was  pressed  by  the 
neighbouring  villagers.  Bakhta  built  a  rude  fort  which  was  called  Kot 
Bakhta,  and  made  this  his  head -quarters;  but  the  name  of  Sahna  has 
stuck  to  the  village,  which  still  has  a  large  fort  belonging  to  the 
family.  Man  Singh,  the  son  of  Bakhta,  couquered  the  Muloud  ilnqa 
from  the  Maler  Kotla  Afghans  about  the  year  1750  A.D.  This 
was  the  period  of  activity  of  the  Cis-Satlej  Sikhs  against  the 
Mahoraedaus  which  culminated  iu  tlys  fall  of  Sirhind  in  186*3. 
Man  Singh  died  leaving  an  extensive  estate  to  his  two  sons,  Dalei 
Singh  and  Bhag  Singh,  who  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  this^ 
and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  Sard&r  Chuhar  Singh  of  Bhadour, 
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The  decision  tlien  givea  lias  establislied  tlie  rule  of  succession  in 
the  fftmity.  The  elder  son  got  ttro-thirds,  and  the  younger  one-third; 
and  it  is  according  to  these  proportions  that  all  subsequent  distri- 
butions of  the  j&gir  have  been  made  within  the  various  branches. 
There  have  never  as  yet  been  more  than  two  sons  to  succeed  in  any 
branch.  The  Maloud  family  maintained  a  position  of  independence! 
the  relationship  to  the  Pati&Ia  Uajas  givincr  it  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  its  neighbours.  It  cnme  under  our  protection  with 
the  other  Cts-Satlej  Chiefs  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
When  the  Lndhiana  district  was  formed  out  of  the  territories  an- 
nexed in  1846  the  Maloud  estates  were  included  in  it;  butthejaorir 
was  maintained  in  its  entirety,  as  the  family  had  not  been  com- 
promised in  the  struggle  of  1845.  The  j4(^irdars  were  allowed  to 
continue  collections  from  the  cultivators  till  1850,  when  a  cash 
assessment  was  fixed  for  the  villages  of  the  jagir.  The  family,  like 
all  other  Cis-Satlej  chiefs^  except  the  six  treated  as  independent, 
was  deprived  of  all  powers  {see  para.  34) ;  and  its  local  influence  may 
be  said  to  have  almost  ceased,  for  the  Jats,  who  make  up  the  popu- 
lation of  the  villages,  have  little  respect  for  any  one  who  cannot  dis- 
play authority  over  them.  In  1860  the  representatives  of  the  three 
main  brriuches  were  invested  with  magisterial  powers,  to  be  exercised 
within  the  local  limits  of  their  jagirs ;  and  this  measure  has  done 
much  to  resuscitate  the  influence  of  the  family,  and  has  placed  it  ib  a 
much  better  position  with  re<i^ard  to  tlie  people,  who  up  to  1846  were 
as  much  its  subjects  as  the  villages  of  the  Pati&la  state  now  are  of  the 
Maharija.  The  value  of  the  jigir,  as  recently  assessed,  is  Rs.  85,077, 
and  it  is  thus  distributed  between  the  four  members  of  the  family  : — 

(1).  Sard&r  Utam  Singh       ...  ...  43,136 

(2).  Do.     Badan  Singh      ...  ...  15,782 

(3).  Do.     Sundar  Singh    ...  ...  7,792 

(4).  Do.     Balwant  Singh  ...  ...  18fi67 

The  family,  besides  enjojing  these  revennes,  also  owns  a  good 
deal  of  **  Bir,"  or  land  reserved  by  the  chief  for  grazing,  fire-wood, 
hunting  &c.,  as  well  as  all  holdings  of  such  proprietors  as  absconded 
on  the  introduction  of  a  cash  assessment  or  subsequently.  Some  of 
the  Birs  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  are  still  covered  with  a  growth 
of  wood.  The  villages  of  the  jaglr  were  distributed  between  the 
other  sard&rs  before  annexation ;  and  in  1878  between  Sarddr  Badan 
Singh  and  Sard&r  Sundar  Singh. 

(1).  Sard&r  Utam  Singh,  the  head  of  the  family,  lives  in  R&mgarh 
(near  Maloud),  where  there  is  a  large  fort  built  by  his  father,  Sardar 
Fatteh  Pingh.  He  has  also  the  fine  old  fort  at  Sahna.  built  by  Chau- 
dri  Bakhta;  but  this  he  seldom  visits.  Sardar  Utam  Singh  has  the 
powers  of  a  magistrate  of  the  second  class,  and  civil  powers  in  cases 
up  to  Bs.  300  value. 

(2  &  3).  Sardar  Mit  Singh  had  two  forts,  a  very  large  one 
at  Maloud,  and  a  smaller  one  at  Pukhoke.    The  former  was  assigned 
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to  Sard&r  Badan  Singh,  who  resides  in  it,  and  exercises  the  same 
criminal  and  ci?il  powers  over  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  his 
branch  as  ^ardar  Badan  Singh  does  in  his  share.  Sardar  Mit  Singh 
lent  his  best  assistance  in  the  mutiny,  supplying  horsemen  and  footmen 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the  per« 
petual  remission  of  half  of  his  commutation  money ;  and,  wliile  the 
other  branches  pay  two  annas  iu  the  rupee  of  their  revenue,  his  des- 
cendants haye  to  pay  only  one  anna.  Sard4r  Sundar  Singh  resides  at 
Pakhoke. 

(4).  Sardar  Hakikat  Singh  died  in  1875,  and  the  estate  has  since 
been  under  the  manag^ement  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  his  son,  Sardar 
Balwant  Singh,  being  at  the  Wards'  School^  Amballa^  a  young  gentle- 
man of  16  or  17  years. 

89.    The  next  jagfr  in  importance  to  Maloud  is  that  of  Ladhran. 

„  «  r  J1.  ^^^^  ancestor  of  this  family,  Jai  Singh,  was 

Familj  of  Ladhrmn.  ^  q^^^  j^^.  ^j  Raranke  Dhirke  near  At4ri 

in  the  Amritsar  district.  He  .was  a  member  of  the  Nishaiiaw£14  con- 
federacy ;  and  in  the  scramble  for  territory  which  followed  the  capture 
of  Sirhind  in  1763  A.D.  secured  a  piece  of  country  lying  between 
Ludhiana  and  Samrala  with  27  villages,  and  seven  others  in  the  Kharar 
tahsil  of  Amballa.  Jni  Singh  gave  his  brother,  Nahr  Singh,  one  of 
the  former  villages,  Palmazra,  which  the  descendants  of  the  latter 
still  hold.  J.ai  Singh  had  two  sons,  Chart  Singh  and  Kharak  Singh^ 
the  latter  of  whom  was  a  noted  robber,  and  was  allowed  by  his  brother 
one  village,  Ranwan,  which  still  belongs  to  his  descendants.  The  rest 
of  the  territory  went  to  Cliart  Singh,  who  in  A.D.  1809  accepted 
British  protection.  There  was  a  dispute  with  Patidia  as  to  the  Kharar 
villages,  which  ended  in  the  Ladhran  family  getting  four  out  of  seven. 
The  territory  in  Ludhi&na  was  small ;  and  the  relations  between  the 
family  and  the  Nabha  state  appear  to  have  been  rather  doubtful.  At 
pages  892-394  of  the  Panj4b  R&jas  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
claim  to  snpremacy  set  up  by  Nabha,  and  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  oti  it.  Although  tht  Ladhran  Sardars,  like  others  of 
the  Nishanawila  group,  were  at  times  in  actual  opposition  to  Nfiiiha, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  gradually  became  to  some  extent 
dependant  on  that  state.  After  ihe  campaign  of  1845-46  the  Ladhran 
territory  passed  into  our  hands,  and  was  included  in  the  Ludhidna  dis- 
trict, the  jdgir  having  maintained  to  the  family.  The  descendants 
of  Chart  Singh  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  jagfr,  which  is  worth 
Bs.  24,000  in  all,  is  becoming  more  and  more  subdivided.  One  or 
two  of  the  family  have  taken  to  service,  Sard4rs  Hari  Singh  and 
Alb^l  Singh  being  Riss&ld&rs  in  the  12th  and  13th  Bengal  Cavalry 
respectively ;  but  most  of  them  prefer  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 
It  is  likely  that  in  another  generation  or  two  the  shares  held  by  many 
members  of  the  family  will  be  insufficient  for  their  mainten- 
ance. The  pedigree  of  Chart  Singh's  descendants  now  alive  is  as 
follows :— 
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OH  AM  BUrGH. 

,la,h. 

4* 

BiBBlBth. 

IK. 

.L.. 

uai.,h 

sk 

B> 

«i.;b. 

MdlUbiIl>|tb.8tngb 

eiuib. 

«.,lt 

Cliiter  8lD(h.  j 1 

Bbit  diBitiL  Sh*mafa<[  8ia(h. 

Tlie  rule  of  succession  la  '"  Cliundavnnd,"  i.e.,  tUe  eitate 
!■  partitioned  according  to  the  iinmber  at  wives  of  the  deceased,  the 
childreu  of  each  wife  dividing  ft  share  between  them  equally.  Mnhtab 
Singh,  Shim  Singh  ftndNadb&n  Singh  hare  still  very  fair  incomes.  The 
family  also  uirn  landed  property,  one  Irhole  Tillage  and  shares  in 
several  more,  and  soms  very  Gue  houses  at  Ladhraa  where  they  all 
reside. 

90.     Other  existing  jigtrs  ia   the   Samrik  talisil  are  :  (I)  Kotla 
■    ■    ji      Sadla.     The  founder  of  this   familv    was    Bai 
uiull  ■  KoU.  B«dV  Singh,  who  came   from  the  Amritsar  distritft 

in  tiambat  1916;  and  on  the  fall  of  Sirhind  se- 
cured four  villages,  Badia,  Kotla  Badla,  Blisri  and  galdpor.  The 
family,  like  others  of  this  tahsf),  maintained  its  independence  in 
the  midst  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours ;  bat  it  is  prohable  that 
all  of  them  woald  eventnaliy  liftVe  beflu  absorbed  by  the  Phullnao 
Chiefs  or  by  Lahore  but  for  ou^  interference.  The  villages  came  to 
as  when  the  rest  6r  thecbuTitry  Vhs  aunesed  in  1S10.  'Sha  {>edigm 
of  the  fhmily  is  ai  follo#B':'^ 
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Eor^ingh.         OiuUkfa*  SingL  B*tu  6in(h. 
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(Toooi 

Gannnkh  Sinfb.  Pumukli  Singh. 

f    ; J  Hiratm  Singh 

Lil  Siofh.  ITknia  Singh.         tnd  ttraothaii. 

Ttie'desceDdants  of  KHr  Singh  i^  Gurbablis  Singli  hold  Badla  and 
Kotla  Badla  ;  but  they  are  t<io  rinmeroas  -to  'mention.  The  otli^r 
branch  Is  much  better  off';  antt  LalSingh  is  a  Dtan  of  some  raeans, 
and  has  a  good  deal  of  ittflueoce.  The  whole  j&gir  is -only  worth 
Re.  7,611  per  auunm.    -'  ,  .-- 

,  ,  ■ '  ■      .-P"  ,       .    ,        •  , 

(2.)     Jabit  itazr^^^whe  founders  of  this  family  were  B&i   Singh 

„  -..<*■■  ^and  Ram  Singh,  Jats  (Kang),  from   Amritsar. 

j.tniH«»«-^,       .-        ^^^^^^^^  ^^-^^  1703  ttiey  secured  16  villages  to  the 

BTToth-veat  of  Khannnli;  Init    were  exposed  to  conslnnt   attacks   from 

Patiila  and   the   |Ciipuriiiu].i  chiefs,  who  finally  anneiied- And  divided 

the  whole  estate.     The  saiilarg  complained  ta  the  Itesident  at  Amballa, 

and  eight  villages  wete  restored  to   the   family.     These  they  now  hol^ 

*itb  a  revenue  of  Ra.  10,72;i.     The  pedigree  is — 
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BAI  8JNQH. 

I 
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trtim  Bingh.  f  '  '  ' | 

>  ^nrbftx  Singh.  Gurdit  Singh 

Dtf  a  Biogh.  Sfa^r  Singh.  Xabna  'Singh.  'Snmpuran  Singh  Chubor  Singh. 

I  1  I  ftnd  four  otheri* 

OandA  Singh.         Bishan  Singh       Fatteh  Singh 

•and  two  dihera.       4m4  two  ofhen. 

There  are  two  branolies — one  (R4m  Singh's)  residing  «it  Jwhu 
Mazra ;  and  the  other  (Ch^t  Singh's.)  at  Dhiru  Mnira.  There  ip 
little  to  distinguish  these  men  from  tlie  Jats  around  them  except 
their  eztravaganise^  and  not  one  of  them  is  in  service.  Ganda  .Singh 
and  Chuliar  Singh  are  the  lieads  oT  the  families  at  present. 

(3.)  Koila^Ajner. — This  is  a  jagir  of  four  villages  acquired  hj  thp 
IKoikAinw.  ancestor  of  the  present    holders^   a  Manjha 

«  Jat,   subject  4;o     the     Ahluw&lia  Chier.     The 

lands  came  to  us  hy  annexation  witli  the  other  Kapurthala  territory 
in  1S46;  and  the  jagir  was  confirmed  to  the  Tamily,  half  to  be  held 
in  perpetuity.  The  revenue  is  Rs.  4,132,  of  which  the  members  of  the 
fami^  <uow  receiy.e  half.     The  pedigi^ee  is— - 

BUP  SING. 

:X«ebr  Siaghi 
_____^     I 


••■^•••p 


XldlAb  Sing.  JUnn  Singh. 

\ ' i  -Bant'  Singh. 

»mp  Singk.  DhipSimrh.  _         I       . 

I  I  JoAlla  Singh. 

8  lont.  Bim  Singh. 

This  family  is  of  no  importance  at  all ;  and  none  of  the  members 
are  in  service.     Other  j&orirs  of  l^ss  note  are  : — 

Niikdnwdid;  holding  four  villages  in  shares  with  Government 
(Rapalon,  &c..)  The  revenue  of  the  jagirdArs  is  Bs.  2,343^  which  is 
divided  amongst  six  or  seven  fiamilies. 

Soniiwdid ;  holding  three  villages  in  shares  with  Government,  and 
lianng  an  income  d(  Rs.  5,231. 

Shamspur;  two  villages  with  income  to  the  jig{rd4rs  of  Rs.  2,587. 

Saloudi^  one  village  (aharedj  with  an  income  to  jasird&rs  of 
iEU*  1,703.  ''  *• 

These  are  four  communities  of  jagirdArs,  descendants  of  old  Sikh 
confederacies.  The  Bhaie  of  Bigrian  (see  para.  62)  and  the  Dhia 
MulAndh  (Amballa)  sardar   have  each  a  village  in  jagir. 

Mention  'has  been   made   in   Chapter   II   of  "the   various  minor 

Extinct  or  dec^yd  fao^i.     «Wefs.wJio  h^^^^  at  the  time   of  an. 

liM :  SoUhiiof  Muchiv^fiih.    ^»«*<*"on'    oucli  of  these  as  were  driven  across 

the  Satlej,  and   have   no    further   interest    ft)r 
us  here,  I  need  not  notice  :  but  ihere  ace  one  or  Jtwo  whose  families 
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have  siiico  become  extinct ;  or  wlio,  tliongh  Io9iii<|^  their  possessioai 
After  the  Satlej  campaign,  maintained  their  local  conaection.  The 
Sorlhis  of  M&ohiwar&U  held  two  or  three  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  town,  and  a  masonry  fort  in  it;  but  the  j&gir  was 
confiscated  for  their  conduct  in  1845.  A  representative  of  the  family 
still  resides  iu  Michiwarab^  and  owns  a  little  laud;  but  has  no 
position. 

There  were  a  good  many  branches  of  the  K&kar  family,  which  came 

~.     .    .J  from  the  Jalandhar  Doab.     One  of  these  took 

amiy,  possession  of  several  villages  about  Bahlolpur; 

but  was  spoiled  by  Mahar4ja  Ranjft  Singh  who,  however,  restored  some 

of  their  possessions,  giving  them   in  j&gir.     For  the  conduct  of  the 

family  iu  the  war  of  1845  the  greater  part  of  the  jigir  was  confiscated, 

and  the  rest  lapsed  by    escheat  shortly   after.     The  only    leo^itimate 

survivor  at  present  is  a  female,  who  holds  the  family   fort  at    Kakr&Ia. 

There  was  a  large  jigir  held  at  the  time  of  aunezation  by  Sardarni 

,  Tn  «  Daiau   Kour  of  Khannah,    the    daughter  of 

Kh«in»haglr.  Dasoundha  Singh,   a   Miujha  Jat,  who   had 

estiiblished   himself  at  the   same  time  as   the  other  jagirdars   from 

across  the  Satlej — see  paragraph   26.     He  was   the   servant  of  Tarah 

Singh  Ghaiba  referred  to  there.     Daian  Eour  was  the  widow  of  a  son 

of  the  B&ja  of  Jhind ;  and  was  continued  by  us   in  the  possession   of 

the  jagir  of  her  father's  villages  till  her  death  without  issue  in   1850, 

when  the  j&gir  lapsed.     She  had  a  lar^  fort  at  Khannah.     The  jagir 

consisted  of  seventeen  villages  with  a  jamma  of  Rs.  30,217. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Kheri  Sard&rs,  Nand  Singh,  was   a  Jat   who 
^,    ...  came  from  the  M&njha  to  assist  in  the  capture 

jLuen  j^ir.  ^^    Sirhiud ;    aud  afterwards  established   hia 

power  over  a  very  fertile  piece  of  country  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
tahsil.  This  was  then  only  partly  settled  by  Mahomedans  and  others, 
many  of  whom  deserted  their  lands ;  and  to  Nand  Singh  is  due  the 
founding  of  most  of  the  villages  of  the  Kheri  ilaqa,  which  is  now  the 
richest  and  most  highly  assessed  portion  of  the  district  The  family 
maintained  an  independent  position  till  they  were  absorbed  by  us  in 
J846.  The  j&gir  was  continued  to  S.  Basant  Singh,  who  was  succeed- 
cd  by  his  son  Hari  Singh,  who  died  without  issue  iu  1866.  The  jigir 
then  lapsed.  Sardarni  Nihil  Kour,  widow  of  Hari  Singh,  and  two  other 
female  relatives,  Ratan  Kour  and  Sahib  Kour,  enjoy  considerable  cash 
pensions,  aud  Nih&l  Kour  has  a  life  interest  in  the  estate  of  Hari  Singh 
which  is  very  large,  consisting  of  shares  in  a  great  many  villages,  and 
considerable  areas  of  Bir  land.  The  Sardimi  is  a  sister  of  Sard&r 
Badan  Singh  of  Maloud. 

91.    Besides  the  Maloud  family,  there  are  one  or  two  others  which 

hold   smaller  jigirs  in  the  Ludhiina  tahsil. 
..a  toh,ll  ^  The  Khosa  family    of  Jats  belong  really  to 

Baukandi  in    Feroiepur  district.     They  hold 
KhoiiJigir.  ^[^^.^^    q,,    fo^^    villages    in  shares  with  the 

Maloud  family.    Their  revenue  is  Bs.  8,353. 
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There  are  two  families  of  EaUl  J&girdara  at  But&hri   and   Hins^ 
^l^^  who    hold    tiie  Tillages    giveu    them  by   the 

Ahlaw&lia  Chief.    Their  income  is  Bs.  2,506, 

The  Bh&ie  of  B&grian  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  preced** 
Bigrian.  ^"8  Paragraph.     He  has  a  jagir  of  four  villagfes 

in  this  district  with  a   revenue   of  Rs.  6,061| 
as   an  endowment  of  his  Langar  or  Alms  House  (see  paragraph  65). 

Amballa,  holds  one  village  (revenue  Bs.  1,800) 
in  this  tahsil. 

Of  the  K&kars  who  held  the  Ludhiana  B^t  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  there  is  one  representativci  who  resides  in  B&ranliilra  and 
is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  ;  while  an  adoptive  grandson  of  Sudha 
Siughy  Gil^  also  gets  an  allowance  and  lives  at  Mangat. 

92.    The    children  of  Maulvi  Bajab  Ali,  the   well-known   Mir 

Munshi  of  the  Lahore  Board  of  Administration, 

mtij^^Ziab'All  ^***  ^*'    '"®*»^«  *°  Jagraon,  where  they   have   very    fine 

houses;  and  they  hold  two  villages  of  this 
tahsil  with  a  revenue  of  lis.  8,092  in  jagfr.  The  founder  of  the 
family  was  Muhammed  Zafar,  a  Saiad^  who  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jagr&on  under  the  Emperor  Mahomed  Shah^  and  got  a  grant 
of  some  villages  round  Talwandi  Ealin.  His  descendants  lost  their 
possessions  when  the  Sikhs  took  the  country  from  the  £ais.  Bajab 
Ali  subsequently  recovered  the  j&gir  of  two  villages. 

The  pedigree  is-* 

MOHAMAD  ZAFAS, 

Paqiralla. 

SalUlQ  Mahomed* 

Ali  Bukhsh. 
I 


Bajab  Ali.  BttiUm  Ali. 


I 


^ 


I 


L 


EarirBafMB. 


Sbiril  Hamn.  6b4rif  Haiaein. 


None  of  the  present  generation  have  taken  service.    The  tomb  of 
Faqirulla  still  stands  in  Talwandi. 

There  are  Sodhi  families  in  Mallah^  Bhamipur  and  elsewhere, 
holding  petty  jagirs  which  are  gradually  lapsing ;  and  Jat  families 
in  lUjuanah  and  Tughal ;  but  these   do  not  deserve  mention. 

93.    The  Hals  of  Raikot  played  such   an  important  part  in   the 
m    -D  •     ru  -v  »  history  of  this  district  that  I  may   give   some 

The  Baif  of  Baikot.  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^.,^  connected  with  the  family.    They 

belong  to  the  '^  Manj"  Got  or  subdivision  of  the  B&jput  tribe;  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Bais,  Bina  Mokal,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Bhatanir  (or 
Jesalmir)^  and  to  have  settled  in  what  is  now  Faridkot  territory.  Fourth 
in  descent  from  him  was  Tulsi  Das^  who  become  a  Mahomedan  in  the 
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telg^n  of  tlie  Eftipefor  Glii&stiddin  Oh<ftri>  the  family  clinmide  »tLjn, 
'tlidt  in  fiboat  the  middle  of  the  12ih  centvirj  (tlie  same  period  as 
that  to  which  the  Ghorewah  R&jpats  of  the  cast  ascribe  their  arrival 
in  the  part  of  the  couatry  now  hdd  by  them)  and  was  called  Sfaekh 
Chichu.  His  sons,  Bharu  and  Lapil^  came  to  Hatnr,  a  lar^e  village  in 
the  Jagr&OQ  tafasil^  where  they  appear  to  have  lived  by  plunder 
under  the  shade  of  an  unfortunate  Fanwar  RAjput,  called  Udho,  the 
circumstance  being  reoorded  in  the  popular  tradition  '  Eliaua  p{uu 
•Bharu  R4i :  Pakara  j&na  Udho  Panirar/  which  means  that  Bharn  got 
the  plunder,  and  Udho  the  blows.  Finally  Bharu  made  himself 
master  of  Hatur^  while  Lap41  settled  in  the  adjoining  Shahjeh&npur, 
which  his  descendants  still  own.  Seventh  in  descent  from  Bharn  was 
Kalha  1^  who  took  service  with  a  Delhi  Emperor  called  Alauddin, 
perhaps  the  last  of  the  Saiad  dynasty,  at  &11  events  in  the  be{;inning 
of  the  15th  century.  Kalha  founded  Talwandi,  to  which  place  the 
family  moved;  atid  obtained  an  assignment  of  the  m&lguziri  of 
Tillages  in  the  neighbonrhood,  far  which  he  had  to  pay  Rs.  1,25,000  of 
Tevenuey  and  also  the  title  of  Riti.  The  family  maintained  its  position 
M  a  feudatory  of  the  empire  ('' Beraiud^r^' or  ''mustajir^')  under  the 
Lodis'and  Mughals  for  several  generations,  and  one  of  the  Rais  is  said 
^y  the  fanaily  chronicle  te  have  been  put  to  death  for  refusing  a 
ndttUfghter  in  marriage  to  the  Emperor  Akbar.  Ou  the  decline  of  the 
^Mughal  empire  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  Rais 
4)ecame  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Oovernor  of  Sirhind ;  and  R&i 
Kalha  III,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  ruler  of  very  g^reat  abiUty,  ex- 
tended his  power  up  to  Ludhiana,  which  passed  into  his  hands  a  few 
years  before  the  capture  of  Sirhind  in  the  manner  described  in  paras.  25 
and  26.  After  that  event  he  established  independent  power  over 
the  whole  of  the  Jagr&on  and  th^  .greater  part  of  Lndliiana  tahsils, 
and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  Ferozepnr  district.  The  family  was 
on  at  least  equal  terms  with  the  PaHidn  Rulers  of  Maler  Kotla  and 
of  the  Phulkian  Chiefs,  with  the  latter  of  whom  their  relations  were 
very  friendly  on  the  whole.  It  was  hi  tlretrmeof  Rai  Ahmed,  sue* 
cesser  of  Kalha  IT,  that  Raikot  was  built* ;  and  many  <other  towns 
and  villages,  amongst  them  Jagraon,  owe  therr  origin  to  the  family, 
whose  rule  appears  to  have  beeu  very  mild.  Rai  Kalha  III  -was  mudh 
the  ablest  of  the  Rais;  and  under  him  the  family  reached  the  height 
of  its  power.  He  was  followed  by  his  son  Ahmed,  who  ruled  only  a 
shoi^t  time.  In  1779  A.  D«,  K&i  Aliis,  a  minor,  succeeded,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  State  were  managed  by  two  Gujars,  called  Boshan  and 
Ahmed,  the  latter  whom  asserted  his  independence  at  Jagrdon,  but 
was  expelled.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Sikhs  from  across  the  Satlej 
commenced  their  attacks  under  the  Bedis,  and  Roehau  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  with  them.  The  Bedis  got  temporary  possession  of 
Ludhi&na,  and  some  of  the  country  about ;  but  Patiala  and  other  Cis- 
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*  The  names  Kalha  and  Ahmed  occur  seveTal  timet  in  this  family,  and  this  has 
caused  some  ccmfnaion.  It  was- a  Rai  Ahmed  who  founds  Raikot,  but  this  was  long 
before  the  time  of  the  great  Rai  Kalha,  whom  I  have  ORllfld  Kalha  XI*ia  para  S4. 
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Satlej  powefft  tddk  up  tlie  eiaifseof  the  R&ta ;  and  Vhe  Idein  i^ere  expelled. 
lu  1802,  B4i  Ali&9  was  accidentally  killed  while  hunting  near  Jagraon, 
and  there  were  left  of  the  family  only  two  women — Nur-ul-nisa^  his 
mother^  and  Bhigbhari,  hiB  widow.  In  18>06  Ranjit  Singh  made  his 
first  expedition  into  this  country ;  and  without  a  strugo^le  dispossess- 
ed the  Ranis  of  all  their  possessions  save  two  or  three  villages,  which  he 
allowed  for  their  maintenance.  Oa  annexation  of  the  country  by  uh^ 
this  jagir  was  continued  to  Bhagbhari  till  her  death  in  1854,  wheu 
it  lapsed.  The  representatives  of  the  family  now  left  are  Im4m  Bus, 
son  of  Bh4ghhnri's  brother;  and  Ahmed  Kh&n,  another  distant 
relation  of  the  last  Rai.  Tiie  former  of  these  Bliagbhari  adopted, 
and  he  receives  a  pension  of  Rs.  200  per  mensem  for  his  life.  Both 
have  considerable  possessions^  Ahmed  Kli&u  and  his  brother  owning 
two  whole  villages,  besides  their  share  in  the  ancestral  lands  in  TaU 
wandi  and  Raikot.  The  houses  belonging  to  the  family  in  Hdikot  and 
Talwnlndi  are  in  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen,  but  with  Ha^ur  they 
have  BOW  no  connection. 

94.  Some  mention  should  be  made  of  tli6  political  refugees  and 
Tlefukee.  in  Ludbiina.         Peti^onera,  jfo  followed  HB  from  Afgh&nist&ti 

lu  l84iZ,  and  had  Ludhiioa  assigned  t  o  ihem 
as  a  place  of  resideince. 

The  fiBmrly  imd  dependants  of  Sh4h  Shuja  have  resided  bere  since 

.-.    ••      #  oL  1  01.  .   1     ®^'  withdrawal  from  Cabulin  1842.     Shaha^da 

^mllt^  Shihpur  is  the  son  of  S»i£h    Shuja,    and   was 

proclaimed  Amir  on  his  father's   deatli,   but  he 

*   itnjoy^d  the  dignity  for  only   a  lew   days.     Another  of  the  family, 

^Shahz&da    N4dir,    ik     an     Honorary   Magistrate,  and  several  of  the 

rising  generation  are  in  our   service  ad^ahsildars,  extra  assistants,  or 

4n  the  army  and  police.    The  family  altogether  receive  Rs.  1,815  per 

mensem  in  political  pensions* 

• 

The  faihily  of  Abdul  Rahm&n  Klv^n,  the  Nawab  of  Jhajar, 
-^  .    «.-  /.,  -  _..         -executed    ia  1-857,  was    sent   here   after    the 

Jnaiar  iT awab  i  famiir.  ^ .  ,    .         ' .  •  j   j    j 

'  ,  mutiny,  and  has  since  resided,  drawing  pen- 

'sions  which  aggregate  Rs.  2,300.  There  are  three  sons  of  Abdul 
'Rahmiti  and  tin  uncle,  Ali  Mahomed,  who  appears  to  be  the  leading 
man  of  the  fhmily. 

Saleh  Mahomed  Eh4n,  whb  came  with  us  fronii  Cabul  in  1842> 
^  .  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  Rs.  1,000  per 

er  peniioners.  mensem,  and  his  son   has  succeeded  to  half  of 

it.  Another  Cabul  pensioner  of  note  was  Mahomed  Hassan  Kh&n, 
who  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  mutiny.  He  had  a  pension  of 
Rs.  800,  and  his  family  have  now  about  Rs.  300  per  mensem.  Tlie 
well-known  Mohan  L41  (Agha  Sahib),  Hindu,  Christian,  and  Maho- 
medan  lived  for  many  years  herCj  Mid  has  left  *«ome  descendants  of 
various  religious. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— Productioh  a»d  DidTiiiBUTioir. 


A —Agriculture. 


95.    The  following  is  an  Abstract  of  ttie 
in  acres  and  percentacfes  i 
otts  crops  grown  in  the  district. 


c^TLid'Sfri^du'rib^ttr    area  in  acres  nnd^percenta^e8_under  the  vari- 


Xhibiv  OS  AuTUXV  Babtist  fbbobvt  44 

BiBi  OB  8fb»«  HiBTsn  pbb  obbt.  66 

Cfop. 

1 

1 

P 

Total. 

Crop. 

i 

E 

1 

*d 
P 

Total. 

SoguretiM 

9,39S 

8,949 

13,964 
2 

Wnoal               •.. 

66,429 
7 

69,313 
9 

194,749 
16 

Vail*  .M 

.<t6,683 
6 

14,446 
2 

60,969 
7 

Barley               ••. 

9,818 

1 

14»649 
2 

9i,360 
3 

Cottim                ••• 

13,889 
2 

4,691 
1 

18,690 
3 

Gram 

1,098 

99,896 

4 

80.994 

4 

FuIfM(**KoUi,"Ae.) 

1,429 

90,984 
12 

99,406 
12 

Wlieatwith  gram 

4,712 

166,782 
22 

171,494 
23 

Fodder    ("Cbarri,*' 
Ac.) 

6,140 

1 

109.910 
13 

107,860 
U 

Barlej  with  gram 

1,466 

62,936 
7 

63,699 
7 

"Chum"          With 
•*  Moth/' Ac.    ... 

709 
41 

80,095 

4 

80,797 

4 

Othera 

9.779 

1 

13,797 
2 

23,679 
3 

AlC#      f»»                     ••• 

9,499 

9,638 

Total 

89,992 
10 

846,666 
#6 

498.868 
36 

OtlMn 

8,640 
1 

11.799 

16,441 
2 

TOTAI 

70,698 
10 

960,669 
34 

331,910 
44 
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Sti;i:arcane|  mnize^  cotton  and  wheat  are  in  the  uplands  only  raised  in 
land  artificially  irrij^ated,  the  unirrigated  entries  for  these  crops  beincr 
for  the  B^t.  The  distribution  of  the  various  crops  over  the  district 
is  as  follows  :  Sugarcane  is  grown  in  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of 
the  B^t^  and  in  the  uplands  of  Snmr4la  talisil,  and  of  Ludhi&na  except 
in  the  Jangal  villages  and  in  tiie  country  nbont  Pakhow&l ;  but  the 
proportion  is  higher  in  Samrala,  and  gradually  decreases  as  we  go 
westwards.  There  is  also  very  little  of  it  in  the  sandy  tract  along 
Die  high  bank  :  and  none  is  grown  in  Jngraon.  Cotton  is  generally 
grown  where  cane  is^  and  also  further  west;  but  very  little  in  the  Jagraon 
tahsil.  The  other  crops  are  grown  everywhere,  except  that  in  the 
uplands  maize  and  wheat  require  irrigation,  and  there  is  none  in  the 
Jangal  villages.  The  autumn  unirrigated  crops,  pulses  and  fodder 
are  the  same  throughout  the  district;  but  in  the  Jangal  villages 
**  b&jr4 "  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  "jo4r,''  because^  I  suppose, 
it  is  more  hardy.  So  too  wheat  mixed  witii  gram  is  the  unirrigated 
rabi  crop  in  the  eastern  parts  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier ;  while 
in  the  more  arid  tracts  of  Jagraon,  and  the  outlying  villages  barley 
takes  the  place  of  wheat.  Thus  in  the  east  of  the  district^  where 
the  percentage  of  irrigation  from  wells  is  highest,  we  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  superior  crops,  cane,  maize,  cotton  and  wheat ;  while 
in  the  western  part  (Jagrion  tahsil)  there  is  not  much  irrigation^  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  under  kharif  and  rabi  rain  crops. 

96.     An  account  has  already  been   given   (para.   16)   of  the  an- 
nual  and    monthly  rainfall.     The  agricultural 

tu7ul*  ea^"^"*  *    ^^""''^"    y®"^  ^®S'°*  ^^^'^  ^^®  "  Nimania,"  which  is   the 

first  of  the  half  monthly  fasts  of  the  Hindus, 

and  falls  abont  the  15th  June,  Lands  are  rented  and  accounts  cleared 
up  by  this  date,  and  generally  a  new  start  made  for  the  year.  Most 
of  the  land  has  been  enjoying  a  rest  of  two  or  three  months,  the  excep- 
tions being  where  sugarcane,  some  of  the  cotton,  and  patches  of  tobacco 
and  vegetables  round  the  wells  occupy  portions  of  it.  The  monsoon 
breaks  from  ten  to  twenty  days  after  the  Nimania,  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  of  Har  ;  and  agricultural  operations  commence  at  once  with 
the  sowing  of  the  various  nutumn  crops,  except  the  cane  and  cotton 
which  are  already  in  the  ground.  Falls  of  rain  at  intervals  during 
the  months  of  July-September  bring  the  autumn  harvest  to  matu* 
rity  ;  and  in  September  the  final  ploughings  for  sowing  the  rabi  crops 
(the  land  has  been  carefully  prepared  before)  commence.  From  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  October  the  rabi  sowings  go  on, 
and  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November  the 
kharif  grain  crops  are  reaped,  and  the  cotton  pickings  begun.  This 
period  of  two  months  (1 5th  September  to  15th  November)  is  much 
the  busiest  time  for  the  cultivator.  If  the  rainfall  has  been  good, 
the  rabi  sowings  are  completed  early  in  Noveniber ;  but,  if  the  rains 
have  ceased  too  early,  and  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amonnt  of  moisture 
for    the  sowings,    they  goon  into  December,  and  a  late  shower  in 


Qetober  or  November  is  then  of  the  greatest  use.  The  benefits  of 
a  fall  at  thi^  time  are  celebrated  in  the  popular  coupUt. : 

J0  mlnh  pia  Diwdlt, 
Ji«  plioB,  jift  h&li« 

''With  rain  at  the  Diwali  (end  of  Ocfcober)  a  worthless  fellow  and  a 
good  cultivator  are  on  equal  terms."  The  rabi  crops  are  brought  on 
by  showers  at  two  periods  of  the  cold  weather,  about  Cliristmas  and 
towards  the  end  of  February  ;  and  reaping  begins  from  the  Baisakhi 
day  (Ist  Baisakh^  about  April  ISth),  and  the  threshing  is  completed 
early  in  May.  The  sugarcane  crop  will  not  fit  into  the  regular 
round  of  the  farmer's  year,  and  reauires  a  special. course  of  its  own. 
It  is  sown  in  March,  is  cut  and  pressed  after  the  middle  of  November, 
when  the  other  kharif  harvesting  and  the  rabi  sowing  have  been 
finished.  Cotton  is  sown  before  the  regular  kharif  seed  time,  but  it 
fits  into  the  harvesting  seasonj  being  picked  at  intervals  during 
November- December. 

97.    There    are  a  number  of   soils  recognized   by  the  people, 

1      J       •      ^^^  ^^^^  appropriate  names.      Our    Regular 

flcbl!      "  ^'    Settlement  introduced  an  ehiborate  classification, 

but  the  names  used  were  known  in  the  coantry 
Vefore  this.  The  land  round  a  village  site  is  referred  to  as  ^'  niai^ 
because  of  its  situation  «ven  in  the  Jangal  villages,  where  there  is 
no  irrigation,. and  no  soil  so  designated  in  tlie  Oovernment  papers. 
'*  Dakhar^  applied  to  hard  soils  is  a  term  that  has  been  in  use  from 
time  immemoripl  in  the  district.  In  the  uplands  the  Jat  will  divide 
his  land  into  ''senju'^  (irrigated)  and '^  maru"  (un irrigated).  The 
latter  he  will^  in  speaking  to  a  revenue  officer,  describe  as  ^*  tibba"  or 
^  ret,"  and  sometimes  as  '^  budhi"  if  there  is  any  appearance  of  sand  to 
justify  him ;  or,  if  the  soil  is  a  good  even  loam,  he  will  tell  yon  it  is 
**  pilak,"  which  is  a  very  coarse  cakey  soil,  almost  barren,  and  worse 
even  than  sand.  If  it  is  a  good  dark  stiff  soil  he  will  tell  you  it  is 
'*  rarra,"  *'  chilan^or  **  kallar."  In  a  village  with  light  soils  the  people 
will  speak  with  apparent  envy  of  the  "  d&khar"  or  clay  loam  of  some 
other  village,  where  the  crops  are  so  good,  while  the  owners  of 
this  latter  sort  of  soil  sigh  for  the  light  lands  (called  ''  resU'^)  of  their 
neighbours,  which  require  little  ploughing,  and  where  the  crops 
spring  in  the  driest  of  years.  In  the  B^t  the  people  speak  of  ^^mnnd" 
or  flooded  land  ;  **rakar'  or  "kallar,"  hard  land  yielding  littlq ;  *'passi,'* 
or  soil  in  which  the  sand  is  very  near  the  surface. 

In  the  Regular  Settlement  the  terms  used  were  '^  ni4i"  or  land  ad- 
_     .-     .        ,       ,  .      joining  the  site  and  heavily  manured  ;  **dakhar," 
fomrf^ST.-u^'tl"    or  Lard  clay  soil ;  «ro«8li"  or  ordinary  loam; 
menu.  and  "  bbur"  or  sand.     These  when  distributed 

over  the  irrigated  and  unirrigated  lands  gavd  much  too  elaborate  a 
otassification.  Wius  in  the  Dh&ia  there  were  these  classes  of  irrigated 
Uads :    '*  Niai  chihi,"  '*  dikhar  .ch4hi/*  '<  rousli  chihi,"  '<  bhur  chAhi," 
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and  finnlly  ^  mobitn  chihi/*  ortinirrignted  land  esipaUe  of  being  water- 
ed by  a  well.  We  have  simpHfied  the  clasaiefiation  as  far  as  we 
conld,  and  have  divided  all  lands  for  assessment  pnrposes  into — 
Pot  the  Dkaia :  (1)  ^^  niai  ehalii"  or  first  cinss  irrigated  land  adjoin- 
ing the  site;  (2)  other  well  Innds;  (8)  unirrignted  ^'d4khar-^  or 
"  ronsli,"  i.e.  loam  ;  and  (4.)  "  bhnr'*  or  sand.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
artificial  class,  bnt  the  division  of  nnirrigated  lands  is  a  broad  dis- 
tinction, which  the  people  themselves  reoognize.  In  the  Bit  no 
natnral  classification  was  attempted ;  but  the  lands  were  recorded 
as  (1)  manured  and  ordinarily  bearing  two  crops  ("dofaeli*');  and  (2) 
unmanured,  bearing  one  crop  (''  ekfasli'').  These  divisions  are  quite 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  aqd  1  do  not  think  thnt  anything  would 
}iave  been  gained  by  attempting  a  more  elaborate  classification.  Jn 
the  uplands  I  began  by  having  thvee  classes  of  uuirrigated  lands : 
clay  loam  (dakbar)^  sandy  loam  (rousli)  and  sand  (bhur);  bub 
further  experience  induced  me  to  combine  the  first  two.  Iq  the  B^t 
there  is  great  uniformity  of  soil.  The  only  variations  are  when  tUei 
land  is  newly  formed  Q*  maud,'')  where  it  lies  low  aod  19  moiat^  qp 
where  the  sand   is  near  the  surface  C'  passi.'') 

In   the  uplands   I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  lighter  soils 

prevail  along  the  high  bank  and  to   th^  south-* 
riow'Sr''  ^*'    west  of  the  district,    while  those  of  the  easterq 

portions  are  much  atiffer.  Putting  irrigation 
aside,  the  best  soil  ia  that  which  best  suits  the  rainfall.  A  hard  '^  dakhar" 
soil  requires  a  great  deal  of  rain,  which  it  generally  gets  for  tha 
kharif  harvest ;  but  even  this  crop  suffera  from  breaks  in  the  raius. 
But  the  most  critical  period  of  the  whole  year  is  the  time  of  the  rabi 
sowing.  It  is  well  known  that  a  clay  soil  is  capable  of  absorbing  a 
much  greater  amount  of  moisture  tlmn  a  sandy  one ;  but  the  former 
requires  a  very  heavy  rainfall  to  saturate  it  thoroughly,  and  dries  much 
more  easily,  which  is  a  very  important  point  in  this  climate.  D4khar 
land  requires  to  be  thoroughly  moist  before  ploughing  is  possible  at 
all;  and  even  if  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  good  tilth,  but  the  rains 
have  stopped  too  early,  it  will  often  be  found  to  have  lost  all  its  mois- 
ture; and  the  cultivator  knows  he  may  spare  his  seed,  for  it  will  nojk 
germinate.  If  the  moisture  for  sowings  is  good,  and  if  the  usoal 
winter  rains  do  not  hold  off  and  are  also  sufficient,  the  produce  o| 
dakhar  will  be  much  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  soil ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  all  these  contingencies  turn  out  as  the  cultivator  would 
wish  them  to.  On  the  other  hand  rousli  os  sandy  loam  is  very  safe 
for  the  rain  crops.  It  requires  little  ploughing;  and,  though  not 
capable  of  holding  so  much  as  dakhar,  retains  moisture  in  tlie  subsoil 
much  better.  For  weeks  after  rousli  land  has  been  ploughed  and 
rolled  preparatory  to  sowing,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  good  mois'* 
ture  at  a  few  inches  from  the  surface.  I  think  then  tliat  the  best  soil 
of  the  district  for  raiu  cultivation  is  the  rousli,  £6r  it  is  never  without  a 
crop;  while,  even  in  the  Samr&la  villages  with  a  higher  rainfall  thaa 
elsewherei  we  find  4bat  «very  fourth  or  fifth  year  a  great  part  of  the 
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nnirri^ateJ  land  has  no  crop,  because  sowin;;  was  impossible  for  want 
of  moisture.  Many  villaores  have  both  li^^ht  and  stiff  soils  in  their 
area ;  and  this  is  the  mo^t  desirable  combination.  '^  Bhnr*'  I  have 
called  sand,  but  it  is  really  a  shifting  and  sandy  soil  on  a  good 
sabsoil.  "  Bliur"  lands  are  poor,  and  the  crops  on  them  are  in  the 
most  favourable  years  rather  weak,  but  they  have  the  advantages  of 
needing  almost  no  tillage  and  retaining  what  moisture  they  get  most 
tenaciously  in  the  subsoil.  They  suffer,  however,  in  a  year  of  heavy 
rainfall,  and  in  the  villages  along  the  high  bank  the  crop  is  generally 
best  when  that  of  thi  lands  further  inland  is  drying,  or  when  no  sowings 
have  been  possible. 

In  the  Bdt  ''r^h"  or  ihe  saline  effl'>rescence,  due  to  impeded  nnder- 
^  ,     .J  ground  drainage,   is,  as  I  have  explained  in 

paragraph  7,  common  along  the  Budha  Nala, 
bnt  not  elsewhere,  except  to  the  west  of  Ludhi&ua. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nurpur  barren  patches  will  be  found 
in  the  wheat  fields ;  while  further  west,  in  the  villages  surrounding 
the  plain  of  Aliwal,  the  surface  is  encrusted  with  it,  the  land  being 
apparently  water-log^ged,  as  is  proved  by  the  large  area  under  water 
which  has  oozed  out  o  f  the  ground  just  below  the  high  bank  under 
Bharowal.  Elsewhere,  in  the  B^t  and  in  the  harder  soils  of  the 
Dh4ia,  the  land  may  show  a  tendency  to  saltness,  especially  in  drainage 
lines,  this  being  evident  from  the  failure  of  the  crop  to  germinate ; 
such  soils  are  called  '^  chilan "  or  ^*  kallar/'  **  Pilak "  is  a  soil  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  more  or  less  unfruitful,  and  distinguishable  by 
its  tendency  to  cake.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  large  grained 
coarse  sand,  like  grarel ;  and  is  the  worst  of  all  Dh4ia  soils. 

98.     Of  the  total   cultivation  of  the  district  15  per  cent,  is  re-* 

turned  as  irrigated.     The  irrigation  is  at  the 
Artifioul  imgtuon.  present  time    entirely  from   wells.      In   the 

m.    ,     ,    ,       -.,  Bdt  the  depth  of  the  water  below  the  surface 

The  lowmnds  or  Bet.  .         ,       •   u^  ^     ^       r    i.        j  ai      it^ 

IS  only  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  the  lift  very  easy. 
The  wells  here  are  of  two  sorts,  first  ^'  kacha*'  or  temporary  wells  with 
alining  made  of  ''pilchi''  (see  para.  12),  the  water  being  raised  in 
an  earthen  pot  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  lever  or  pole,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  heavily  weighted.  The  pot  is  pulled  down  into  the  well 
by  a  string  attached  to  that  end  of  the  pole;  and  the  weight  at  the 
other  end  raises  it  when  full  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  emptied  into  the 
irrigating  channel.  This  apparatus  is  called  a  '^dhinkaii,''  and  has 
the  advantage  of  only  requtrtng  one  man  to  work  it.  There  are  also 
packa*  wells  of  small  diameter,  worked  like  the  other  wells  of  the 
district  with  a  bucket  raised  by  bullocks.  At  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment there  appear  to  have  been  very  few  packa  wells,  and  people  were 
content  with  the  simpler  ^'dhinkali;''  but  within  the  last  25  years 
nearly  one  thousand  packa  wells  have  been  sunk,  mostly  in  the 
villages  just  below  Ludhi&na  city  and  to  the  west,  for  irrigation  is 
not  required  in  B^t  lands  further  east.    The  "  dhinkali '' is  capable 

■     ■   «  .  ■         I.  ■      .1  .1  I  II..  mil       I  II  ■•.  II     I  .     I  ■? 

*  i,e,,  lined  with  maBoniy. 
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of  watering  only  about  an  acre  of  land ;  aiu)^  altlioiigh  the  Araieii 
culti?ator  can  grow  a  great  deal  in  this  small  area,  he  can  do  much 
raore  with  cattle  and  a  permaueut  well  capable  of  watering  six  to  seven 
acres;  and  the  change  is  a  decided  advance.  The  Persian  wheel  is 
used  in  one  or  t^o  villages  in  the  Jagraou  B^t,  adjoining  Ferozepur. 

In  the  Dh&ia  the  wells  are  all  of  masonry.     Tlie  water  is  raised 

by  means  of  a  rope  and  leather  bucket  ri4o, 
Weill  in  the  nplai.di.  ^harsa),  worked  by  two  pairs  of  bullocks  alter- 
nately going  down  an  inclined  plane  or  run.  The  rope  ^orks  over 
a  wheel  or  pulley^  raised  a  little  above  the  well  on  a  forked  stick.  To 
one  end  of  the  rope  is  attached  the  bucket,  and  the  other  is  fixed  to 
the  yoke  of  the  bullocks,  which  are  driven  down  the  run.  When  the 
bucket  rises  to  the  top,  it  is  rested  on  the  edge  of  a  reservoir  and 
emptied  into  it  by  a  man  standing  there  for  the  purpose,  when  the 
rope  is  unfastened  from  the  yoke  and  the  bucket  allowed  to  descend 
into  the  well.  Three  or  four  men  and  two  pair  of  bullocks  are  required 
for  one  bucket,  and  can  work  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  stretch.  For 
the  continuous  working  of  a  single  bucket  well  four  pairs  of  bullocks  and 
six  or  eight  men  are  necessary.  With  this  complement  it  will  go  on 
for  the  whole  day.  Nearly  half  of  the  wells  in  the  district  have  two 
buckets  and  two  sets  of  gear  completely  separate,  so  that  both  are 
worked  at  the  same  time.  These  are  much  wider  than  the  single 
bucket  wells,  beinor  11  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  (while  the  latter  are 
generally  7  or  8),  and  cost  more  to  construct.  The  usual  cost  is  from 
Un.  250  to  Rs.  300  for  a  single,  and  from  Rs.  400  to  500  for  a  double 
well.  The  compensation  paid  for  wells  destroyed  by  the  Sirhind  canal 
in  1869  averaged  between  400  and  500.  Irrigation  is  also  given  in 
places  (B^t  and  Dhaia)  from  village  tanks,  the  water  being  raised  three 
or  four  feet  to  the  level  of  the  fields  by  means  of  a  basket  worked  by  two 
men  with  ropes  ;  but  this  is  only  possible  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
when  the  tanks  are  full.  The  water  is  first  run  into  a  small  well  or  reser- 
voir (called  ^'chulii''),  and  thence  raised  by  a  basket  (called  ^'daM') 
into  the  irrigation  channel.  The  basket  is  lined  with  leather,  and  has 
two  ropes  attached  to  it,  one  passing  under  each  side  and  coming  out 
at  the  corners.  Two  men  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  well  holding 
the  two  ends  of  each  rope,  and  raise  the  water  in  the  basket. 

99.    The  distance  of  the  water  from  the  surface  and  the  depth  of  the 

water  in  the   Wells  has  been  recorded  by  us  for 

record  is  to  show  that  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  river,  which  affects  the  water  level  to  some  distance  from  the 
high  bank,  the  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  wells 
diminishes  as  one  goes  from  north-east  to  south-west  iu  Samr&la  and 
the  continuous  part  of  the  Ludhiana  tahsil.  This  variation  is  most 
marked  in  Samr&la,  where  it  is  frtim  42  or  43  feet  in  the  villac^^es  to 
the  Boath  of  Bahlolpur,  to  30  feet  at  Isru,  and  27  feet  in  the  detached 
villages  to  the  south-west   of  this,  and  also  about  Maioud    (Ludhi&ua 
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tali9i1.)  Til  Ludlii&aa  the  yariatioii  ia  not  bo  grent,  the  recorded  depth 
being  not  less  than  35  feet  in  any  of  the  villages  about  .Fakhow&l ; 
while  beyond  our  boundary  the  depth  increases,  till  we  reach  75  feet  at 
Sahna,  and  upwards  of  100  beyond  it.  lu  Jngrion  there  is  no  such 
fall  of  spring  lerel ;  but  the  depth  to  the  water  is  much  the  same  in 
all  the  eastern  villages  of  that  tahsil^  while  it  increases  towards  tese 
south-westy  being  upwards  of  50  feet  at  ''  Hatur"  in  the  south-west 
corner.  Thus  we  have  a  spring  level  which  approaches  the  surface  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  district  to  a  distance  of  some  40  or  50  miles  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  slope  of  the  country,  and  then  gets  deeper^  till 
in  some  of  the  Jangal  villa«;es  water  for  drinking  purposes  is  raised  with 
very  great  labour;  while  in  the  western  portion  of  the  district  with 
the  same  slope  there  is  a  steady  fall  from  the  first. 

The  depth  of  water  in   the  wells  varies  a  good  deal  according  to 

locality  and  season.     It  is  generally  twelve  or 

lower.  It  is  said  that  during  the  last  few  years 
the  level  has  lieen  high.  The  amount  of  water  which  can  be  drawn  out 
of  a  well  depends  on  the  source  from  which  it  is  fed.  The  supply 
from  beneath  the  lower  clay  is  inexhaustible ;  but  most  wells  are  filled 
from  the  sand,  and  are  liable  to  be  worked  dry,  especially  where  the 
rainfall  has  been  deficient. 

100.     I  will  next  give  an  account  of  the  method  of  sinking  a  well* 

An  excavation  of  the  size  designed  for  the  well 
^Method  of  oontinioting  a     -^  g^^^.  ^^  ^^  through  the  Upper  stratum  of  clay 

soil  till  the  sand  is  reached,  generally  at  a 
depth  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet;  apd  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  laid  down 
the '^  chak'' or  cylindrical  framework  of  wood  on  which  the  masonry 
lining  of  the  well  is  to  lie  rested.  This  lining  is  built  up  to  the  sur- 
face, and  above  it  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet^  and  weighted  down 
while  the  sand  at  the  bottom  is  scooped  out.  The  structure  gradually 
sinks  throun;h  the  sand,  the  ''  chak''  keeping  it  firm.  Three  sorts  of 
sand  are  met  with  in  tlie  excavaticm ;  first,  fine  dry  sand  (called  **  reti"), 
and  then  moist,  coarser  sand  ("  reta''),  and  finiiUy  sand  wbicb  comes 
out  in  lumps  mixed  with  pieces  of  clay  and  kankar  (called  *^  ghatii'  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  last  that  the  water  is  generally  drawn.  The  sinker 
says  that  a  good  foundation  has  been  reached  ('*  pathan  lag  gnya'').  The 
top  of  the  well  is  then  finished,  and  the  reservoirs  and  other  appliances 
built.  In  some  villages  the  lower  stratum  of  clay  is  resched  (called 
''  pindu'Oi  and  this  gives  a  sure  foundation  for  the  well.  A  hole 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  is  driven  through  the  clay  into  the  sand 
below  it  by  means  of  a  pointed  iron  instrument;  and  the  water  rises 
C'ubar')  as  in  aspring.  It  is  a  great  piece  of  luck  to  have  a  well 
founded  on  the  "  pandu,''  for  it  can  never  fall  in,  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  unlimited.  Snch  a  well  is  generally  worked  with  three  or  four 
buckets.  The  ^'  ^i&ndu''  is  said  to  be  reached  iu  most  wells  sank  in 
villages  about  Maloud,  and  occasionally  elsewhexe.    A  well  not  found- 
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ed  on  the  "  piiidu/'  besides  having  a  snpplj  of  water  that  is  liable  to  be 
exhausted,  may  suddenly  disappear  altogether,  ur  gradually  subside^ 
the  foundation  being  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  bucket. 

101.  Wells  are  worked  with  one,  two,  three  and  even  four  buckets  ; 
.   .    ^.  «       „      <^nd  we  cannot  judge  of  the   irrigating   power 

Irmatine  power  of  a  well,      i  _  «         i.  -i  •  5  1.1  r 

•      •  '^  by  merely    striking  an  average  of  the  area  for 

each  well.     It  is  usually  calculated  that  a  two-bucket  well  can   irrigate 

half  as   much    again   as    a   single    well ;    and  nt  this  rate  we  have  the 

average  area  watered  by  one  of  the  latter  sort    12   acres,   and   by    one 

of  the   former    18  (in    the   Dhaia^     I   extract  the  following  from  my 

Assessment  Report  of  Samrala  tahpil : — '^  But  to  form  an  idea  of  the 

irrigating  power   of  a  well,   we  mnst  examine    the   area   under  the 

various  crops  and  the  seasons  during  which  they  are  irrigated.    Roughly 

speaking,   the  rabi  crop  is  irrigated  for  six  months  (October  to  March), 

and  the  sugarcane  crop  for  ten  months  (May  to  February).     The  other 

kharif  crops,  cotton   and  maize,  require   irrigation    for   nearly    four 

months   (July   to  October).     The  numlier  of  waterings   giVeu  varies 

with  the  character  of  the  season ;  but  generally  the  rabi  crop   requires 

one  every  twenty  days,  and  the  cane  once  a  week.    Taking  the  rabi  crop 

then,  we  have  28,000  acres  watered  once  in  three  weeks,  or  9,300   once 

a   week,  and  6,200  of  sugarcane.    This  gives  about  five  acres  watered 

every  week  by  a  one-bncket  well.     In  the  kharif  the   area  is  naturally 

a  good  deal   less.     The  estimate  given  me  by  zem|nd4rs  is  one  bigah 

(packa)  or  five-eighths  acre  a  day   f<«r  each   bucket.''    The  average 

area  vratered  by  a  masonry  well  in  the  B^t  is  nearly  seven  acres,  which 

bears  about  12  acres  of  crop  in  the  year. 

102.  It  is  expected  that  irrigation  from  the  Sirbiud  canal  will  be 
-. ,  commenced  from  the  rabi  of  18H8-84  in  the 
eirbind  Canal.  villages  to  the  south-west  of  the  dsitrict;  and 

in  a  few  years  it  is  likely  to  be  extended  to  all  villages  in  the  uplands 
lying  west  of  the  Haler  Kotla  road.  The  distributaries  are  at  present 
under  construction. 

108.     1   will   next  give  some  account  of  the  ordinary  agricnitnral 

implements  of  the  district.  The  plough"  hal*' 
•  J!««n!!!I!!  """P^*"^**     universally  used  is  the  "  mona,''  (see  ''  Panjab 

Manufactures,''  page  814),  which  is,  I  think, 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  two  patterns  in  use  in  the  province,  being 
much  stronger  than  the  other.  It  is  of  course  a  primitive  implement 
with  no  mould  board  and  no  turning  action  ;  but  it  opens  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  produces  a  fine  tilth.  The  various 
parts  of  it  are  called  <' mona'*  (the  block),  '^thaili'or  ''arli"  (the 
handle),  ^'phila"  and  ^'chio"  (share  and  coulter), '' halas"  (beam\ 
The  bullocks  are  yoked  by  a  "  panj&li,"  or  frame  work  passing  over 
their  beads  into  vrhich  the  '^  halas'^is  fixed.  To  the  plough  is  attached 
.when  necessary,  a  ''  i>or"  or  tube  made  of  bamboo  hollowed  with  a 
leather  mouth,  through  which  the  seed  is  drilled.  Ploughing  is  fol- 
lowed by  rolling  with  a  '^  Sahaga/'  a   beam  of  wood   to  which   the 
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entile  Art!    yoked,  tlie  man    fettUHliiig   on  it  aud  driving.     The   Btthigll 
i«  aho  used   in   stiff  soils  for  clod  crushing.     *'  Pnraieu"  is  %ht  goad 
for  driving  the   bullocks.     ^^Jiudra"   i6   a  rake  without  teeth,  worked 
by  two  meui  from  one  side  with  a  handlei  from  the  other  with   a   rope. 
It  is  with   this  that  the  irrigated  lauds  are  ridged  off  into  ^'  kiiris''  or 
plots  for  irrigutiou.     The  "  kalii''  or  mattock  is  mostly  used  in    making 
the  irrirration  channels  (^dh).     The  hoeing  is   done  with   a   ^^  ramba'' 
or  "  kurpa/'  a  trowel  with  a  crooked  handle.     The  crop  is  reaped  with 
a^'datri''    or  sickle,   and    threshed    wivh   a  contrivance  called  phalla, 
and  winnowed  by  being  thrown  into  the  air  with  a  pitchfork  (''salang'') 
or  from  a  basket  called  '^  tangali/'     The  other   chief  im|)l«*m«ut8  are 
the  ^'  salaug/'   a    wooden  fork  with  two  prongs  used  as  above,  and  also 
for   making  up  hedges,  &(!.  ;  the  *'  kara/'  au  iron    rake  or  cutter^  used 
iu  place  of  the  jiudra,  and  worked  with  bullocks  iu  very  stiff  soils  for 
levelling,  &c,;  the  **  kohari''  or  common  axe  for  cutting  wood; "  gandisa/' 
an    axe     or    chopper    with    a    lou«;    haudle,     the     blade     being    h 
thiu  piece  of  irou  about   an    inch    wide    and    six  inches  long  fastened 
to   the   end   by   two   spikes  of  iron  ;  a  ^'  gaudisi''  the    same    with    a 
short  handle  for  chopping  fodder ;  a  '^gHudilii"  or  stick  tipped  with  iron 
for   making  holes  into  which  the  branches  set  up  in  the  hedges  are  sek 
The  priuoipal  parts  of  the  well  gear  are  the   ^'charsa''   or  bucket ;  the 
^<  l&o"  or  rope  with  which  it  is  raised;  the  "  pioni^'  and  ^'kohir/'  wheal 
6n   which   the  rope   works   and  fork  iu  which  it  fits.     Water  is  raised 
from  tanks,  &c.,  by  a  basket  lined  with  leather   worked   by   two   men 
with   ropes  (called   ^'dal'^).     The  sugarcane  press  is  called  a  *^  belna 
or  ^'  kulh4ri/'  and  a  description  of  it  will  bo  fouad  under  '^  sugaroaBe* 
A  detailed  list  of  all  implements  and  appliances  is  given  as  an   appen- 
dix to  this  report.     Small  carts  are  used  by  most  cultivators  for  bring- 
ing the  harvest  from  the  field,  carrying  manure^  &c.     They  are  of  the 
ordinary  pattern  of  country  cart;  but  do  not  go  lieyond  the  village. 
104.     The  implements   at  the  command  of  the  agriculturists  are^ 

it  will  be  seen  from  this,  few  in    number   and 

^rieXI?.  oMuUriclI"    ^[  »>'«  '""I''"'  ch..r;.cter ;  but  by  ti.eir  mean. 

the  Jats,  and  a  few  of  the  better  cultivating 
Mahomedans  too,  are  able  to  show  an  agriculture  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  most  countries.  The  operations  of  agricuW 
ture  differ  in  the  various  portions  of  the  district  according  to  the  crops 
|[rown,   and  the  presence  or  absence  of  irrigation. 

In  the   uplands   the  welU  generally  lie  round  the  village  site  in  h 

ring,  the  unirrigated  lands  being  outside  of  this* 

lUDhiur*'''*'^' ''*"*'"    '"  ^^^^  ^^  ^'*®  •"*""   ^"lages  of  theKheri 

il4qa  (Samr&la)  the  whole  area   is    practically 

irrigated,  and  in  most   villages  of  tliis  tahsil  upwards  of  40   per   cent. 

is   regularly  watered.     As  we   go   westwards  the  proportion  gradually 

decreases  to  about  10  pef  cent,  in  Jagr&on  tahsil,  while  the   outlying 

Tillages   to   the   south  have   none  at  all      The  irrigated  cultivation  k 

best  studied  in  Samr&la  where  it  is  in  greatest  proportion,  and   here   it 


Jk  1.       ^^.i^fc-    t         at  I  I    I  >  I  — ^■^a— ii.— i^»j»>».^^h^»^i— ..<i^»i»^^^»^wMfc^fc^ 
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Tari^s  ill  qiialitj  from  that  in  tliQ  rich  '^iiiii'^  iancl   i^iljoiuing  thq  ^ite 
OD   which  is  deposited  all  the  natural  filth  of  the  village  besides  what  it 
receives  from  the  manure  heaps^  to  the  laud  attached  to  distant  wells, 
(o  which  manure  is  with  difficulty  conveyed  and  grudgingly  given.    Thfl 
niai  circle  comes  so  close  to  tiie   site  as  just  to  leave  room  for  a  road. 
It  may  be  said   to   be   always   under  crop^   and   regularly   bears  two 
harvests  in  the  year.     In  January   or  Fc^bruary^   while  the  rabi  crops 
are  growipg,  the  fields   selected    for   sugarcane   are  manured,  watered 
and  then  ploughed  till  the  soil   is  reduced  to  a   fine  tilth  to  t|ie  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  inches.     The  cane  is  then    planted    (I\Iarch*April)  and 
watered  at  intervals.     Then   the   fields  for  cotton   are   treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  mo^t  of  the  crop  sown  before  the  rains  in    A.pri|-June, 
When  the  rains  begiu  it  is  time  to  sow  tlie  maize,  and  thi^  is  done  from 
the  middle  to  end  of  July,   in   land    prepared  in  the  aame  way  as  for 
the  other  two  crops.     The  maize  fields  are  those  nearest  to  the  village 
and  the  richest,  what  the  people   specially  denote  as   '^  ni&i/' or  land 
adjoining  the   site.     The  tilth    produced  by  the  preparatiou  for  these 
crops  is  very  fine,  being  the  result  of  successive  ploughings  and  rollings. 
When  the  seed  has  been  put  down  the   field    is   banked   off  iuto  small 
divisions  (kiaris)  with  a  rake    (jindra)   for  the   purposes  of  irrigation, 
each  of  these  being  flushed  with  water   in  succession.     This  closes  the- 
kharif  sowings  in  irrigated  land.     After  the  first  one  or  two  waterings 
the  fields  are  in  the  oaseof  all  three  crops  carefully  hoed,  the  cultiva- 
tors working  through  them  steadily  in  a  Hue,  removinor  ^rass  and  weeds 
and  loosening  the  earth,  which   is   apt   to   cake  from  the  watering  and 
stop  the  growth  of  the  plant.     The  amount  of  irrigation   which  these 
crops  receive  depends  ou  the  character  of  the  rains.     The  cane  has  to 
be  kept  alive  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  but  luekily  it  is  the 
only  crop  to  be  attended  to  then.     After   the   rains  have  commenced 
the   well  has   to  be  turned   on   wherever  there   is   a  break,  and  the 
necessity  is  more  constant  towards   the  end  of  the  hot  weather.     It  is 
when  these  crops  have  grown  to  their  full  height  that  the  Samrala  and 
eastern  Liidhiana  villa^res  look  their  best,  and  the   site  is  surrounded 
to  the    distance  of   200   or   SOO   yards   by  a   macj^nifioent   growth  of 
maize  and  cane,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.    The  maize  is  ripe  by  the  end  of 
October,  and  is  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  November.     The  sugarcane 
is  generally  ready  for  cutting  about  the  beginning  of  December,  and  the 
cutting  and  pressing  go  on  into  March.     The  rabi  sowings  of  wheat  and 
barley  in  irriorated  lands  are  made  in  the  beginning  of  November  either 
in  fields  near  the  site,   which    have  just   borne   a  crop  of  maize,  or  on 
more  distant   ones  which   have   been  lyin^   fallow  (*'  s&iiwe")  during 
the  kharif.     If  there  is  not  suiBcient   natural    moisture,   a  watering  is 
given  from  the  well,  and  this   is   generally  necessary.     Several  plongh* 
ings  in  succession  produce,  as  in  the  kharif,  a  fine  tilth,  and  the  seed  is 
sown   broadcast^   ploughed    in,   and   the  laud   rolled   and   banked  for 
irrigation.     The  crop  gets   one   watering   a  few  days  after  sowinpr,  and 
others  at  intervals  till  within  a  short  time  of  its  ripening,  the  number 
of  waterings  depending   ou   the  amount   of  rain.    The   rabi  is  off  the 
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grontid  by  the  end  of  April^  and  is  followed  bjr  itmal]  patclies  of 
tobacco,  oiiious,  ftc,  which  grow  in  April- June;  but  most  of  tha 
land  not  under  sugarcane  is  left  alone  for  two  months  till  the  rain  falls. 
When  land  bears  two  crops  in  the  year,  (or  the  equivalent  one  of  cane) 
we  ha?e  called  it  ''  dofasli  har841&,"  i.e.,  bearing  two  crops  every  year. 
Where  a  fallow  is  usually  given,  the  system  is  ^'  ekfatii  harsal4/'  i.e. 
only  one  crop  in  the  year  is  grown.  This  description  of  irrigated 
cultivation  will  apply  to  villages  in  the  Jagraon  tahsil  if  we  cut  out 
the  sugarcane  and  cotton.  The  maize  gets  all  the  attention  and  the 
supply  of  mannre  distributed  in  Samr41a  between  the  three  crops, 
being  the  only  kharif  at  the  wells.  It  occupies  ten  out  of  a  total  of 
sixteen  thousand  acres  of  irrigation  in  this  tahsfl. 

105*    In  the  Dh4ia  unirrigated  lands  there  is  a  very  well  establish- 

ed  system  of  cultifatiou.    To  explain   it,  we 

UnirriBaUdDhAiaroUif*-  ^    -       j  j^j     j  ^    f  ,  j  ,^  j^,      jj 

tion.  Tho  two  jeari  oourte.     ■"»«•'    ^^e*"    w.*..    ««.uu   «»vuji     «*»i«^u    «*»«.» 

crop  has  just  been  taken.  When  the  rain  falls 
in  M&gb  f  January*February)  the  field  is  ploughed  and  left  open  to 
the  action  of  the  elements.  If  the  cultivator  has  time  he  may  plough 
it  again  whenever  there  is  a  fall  of  rain,  but  it  b  not  often  that  he  can 
do  this.  When  the  autumn  rains  fall  ploughings  again  commence  in 
July,  and  the  land  gets  a  number  of  them  in  succession,  and  is  prepsired 
for  the  rabi  sowings,  having  had  a  year^n  falloW|  and  being  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  tilth  by  the  final  ploughings  iu  September.  Sowings 
tircUoarily  commence  from  the  middle  of  September,  the  gram  being 
the  earliest  crop  in  the  ground,  and  being  followed  by  wheat  and  gram 
(mixed),  wheat,  barley,  in  this  oider ;  and  they  go  on  in  ordinary  years 
till  the  beginning  of  November,  and  till  much  later  if  the  rainfall  is 
bad.  The  fields  are  weeded  at  intervals,  ''  piaji/'  thistles,  ftc.,  being 
carefully  removed.  The  crop  ripens  in  April,  and  harfesting  begins 
about  the  Bais&khiday  (10th.l5th  April), a  little  being  done  before  that. 
When  the  monsoon  rains  begin  the  land  out  of  which  this  rabi  crop 
has  been  taken  is  ploughed  once,  and  the  kharif  pulses  and  millets 
sown  iu  it  without  further  preparation,  as  none  is  really  necessary. 
The  kharif  ripens  at  the  end  of  October.  The  course  of  cultivation 
sketched  above  extends  over  two  years,  in  the  first  of  which  the  land 
bears  no  crop,  although  really  the  rabi  of  one  year  is  followed  by  the 
kharif  of  the  next;  but  of  course  the  whole  of  a  cultivator's  land  does 
not  go  through  the  various  stages  at  the  same  time.  Part  of  it  will  he 
under  crop  at  the  time  that  the  rest  is  enjoying  a  fallow.  I  have 
noticed  in  para.  85  the  manner  iu  which  the  lands  of  a  village  are 
generally  distributed  amongst  the  community,  each  sharer  having  a 
portion  in  each  of  the  blacks  into  which  the  lands  are  divided,  and  his 
fields  being  scattered  all  over  the  area  of  the  village  or  subdivision.  It 
is  obviously  convenient  for  the  people  of  adjoining  fields  to  have  their 
land  under  crop  or  fallow  at  the  same  time,  and  in  fact  the  members 
of  the  community  always  pull  together  in  this  matter,  with  the  result 
that  the  village  area  will   be  found  mapped   out   into  blocks  of  fields 
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wliicli  are  either  cropped  or  fallow  at  the  same  time.  In  smaU  villa^ea 
there  ni'iy  be  only  two  saoh  blocks,  but  there  are  usually  a  good  many. 
Besides  tho  a(i?autage  of  the  system  as  best  suited  for  the  laud,  it  ims 
others  incidental  to  it,  such  as  the  convenience  of  being  al>Ie  to  graze 
the  cattle  o?er  a  large  piece  of  fallow^  and  the  facilities  for  watching 
the  cropF* 

I  have  spoken  of  this  system  of  cultivation,  (which  we  have  named 
Othe       tern  *'dofasli   dns&la/'   or   the  two   years     course, 

the  laud  yielding  two  crops  in  two  years) 
as  extending  over  the  Dh&ia ;  but  iu  the  light  soils  immediately 
over  the  ridge  or  high  bank  (our  Lower  DIi4ia  Assessment  Circles) 
the  area  under  the  rabt  is  much  lar^^er  tlian  that  under  the  kharif, 
l>ecause  for  vurious  reasons  the  former  is  found  to  pay  better ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  land  is  under  rabi  every  year  (ekfasli  Iiars41&). 

106.     In  the  eastern  p'lrtiou   of  the    B^t   there   is   ro  irrigation, 

but  the  soil  is  naturuUy  moist,  and  the  cul- 
mm^ui^d!*^"  *"  *''*  tivation  of  manured   is  of  the  same  nature  as 

that  of  irrigated  land  in  the  Dh&ia,  cane, 
cowton  and  wheat  being  the  crops.  The  ^'  ni&i"  area  generally  lies 
round  the  site,  but  not  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  there  are  no  wells 
to  make  it  necessary  that  the  superior  crops  should  be  raised  in  a 
fixed  area,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  it  is  very  often  shifted.  In 
fact  two  crops  of  sugarcane  can  lie  grown  in  any  land  that  gets  suffici- 
ent manure,  though  it  is  generally  convenient  to  have  these  crops  near 
to  the  village.  Except  for  the  waterings,  the  description  of  the 
irrigated  cnltivation  of  the  Dh&ia  will  apply  to  the  manured  lands  of  the 
Bf^t.  In  the  western  half  cf  the  B^t  there  is  a  great  deal  of  irrigation, 
and  the  superior  cultivation  is  all  at  the  wells.  Maize  followed  by 
wheat  is  grown  as  in  the  uplands,  and  there  is  also  some  very  fine  market 
garden  cultivation,  especially  under  the  city  of  Ludhi&na  from  which  an 
ample  supply  of  manure  is  diawn. 

In   the    B^t  the  *'  dofasli  dosa1&"  system  of  cnltivation  is  follow* 
^  ,  ed     for     unmanured    lands  in     villages    at   a 

distance  from  the  river ;  but  even  here  the  area 
under  wheat  is  larger  than  that  of  the  kharif.  In  this  ca^e  all  the  land 
in  turn  is  generally  put  through  the  two  years  course.  Thus  a  field  wilt 
hear  a  rabi  for  three  or  four  years  iu  succession,  and  tlien  this  will  be 
followed  by  a  kharif,  to  which  will  sncceed  a  year's  fallow.  Iu  the 
moister  lands  near  to  the  river  a  rabi  is  grown  year  after  year.  The 
unmanured  kharif  crop  is,  I  may  mention,  nowhere  of  much  impor- 
tance in  the  B^t.  The  newly  recovered  lands  in  the  "  Mand'^  are 
ploughed  up  roughly  the  first  year ;  and  ^^  massar''  or  some  other  poor 
crop  sown,  often  without  removal  of  the  **  pilchi''  and  reeds.  Next 
year  the  land  receives  better  tillage  and  is  cleared,  the  crop  being 
a  mixture  of  massar  with  wheat  or  barley;  and  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  wheat  alone  is  grown,  the  soil  having  become  quite  clean.  The 
rabi  in   these  new   moist  lauds  is  often  preceded  by  a  kharif  of  rice, 
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mashi  maize,  &c.  As  a  whole  the  agriciilturo  of  the  Bet  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Dli&ia.  Tliere  are  no  light  aoila  like  the 
rousli  of  the  iiplands,  and  the  land  reqniren  mnoh  greater  laliour,  and 
is  naturally  foul  with  weeds.  Besides  this  the  Mnhoniedan  proprietora, 
except  the  Araiens  and  A  wans,  are  generally  rather  poor  cultivators. 
The  fields  immediately  round  the  site,  or  at  tlie  wells  wherQ  there  ia 
irrigation,  ara  kept  clear  enough  ;  but  in  the  outlying:  ones  the  crop 
will  generally  be  found  choked  with  weeds,  the  result  of  ia- 
autBcient   ploughing  and  failure   to  attempt  keeping  them  down. 

107.     In  irrigated   lands   preparation    of  the    land    for'a  crop  by 

ploughing  cnn  begin  at  any  time.  The  field 
PloiSiiJ^      operation.:     j^    ^^^^j^j    ^^^^    allowed    to    dry  partially,  and 

then  ploughed  five  or  six  times  in  succession. 
This  is  always  the  method  of  preparntion  for  maize  and  wheat;  but 
for  cane  the  land  is  fallow  (^iawe)  during  the  cold  weather;  and 
it  is  often  ploughed  like  uuirrigated  lands  with  the  aid  of  the  winter 
rains.  For  cane  it  is  said  that  eight  or  ten  ploughings  are  necessary,  and 
as  many  as  15  or  20  may  be  given.  Maize  generally  gets  five  or  six, 
and  wheat  four  or  five  in  irrigated  land.  Where  the  two  years  course  ia 
followed  in  uuirrigated  lands  there  are  three  recognised  seasons  for 
ploughing.  When  the  rain  fnlls  in  M4gh  (January-February)  the  field 
from  which  a  crop  has  been  taken  in  October  ia  ploughed  twice  in 
opposite  directions,  and  left  open  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  If 
subsequent  showers  fall  the  cultivator  may  plough  it  again ;  but  he 
baa  seldom  time  to  do  this,  at  all  events  where  sugareane  is  grown. 
The  next  ploughings  commence  when  the  rain  falls  in  Sawan  (June-July); 
and  the  land  then  gets  three  or  four  at  intervals,  being  reduced  to  a  good 
tilth,  and  then  smoothed  with  a '' Sahagii^^  to  keep  the  moisture  in. 
In  Bh&don,  when  the  time  for  sowing  approaches,  one  or  two  more 
ploughings  are  given  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  cohl 
weather  ploughing  is  well  recognized  by  the  people  as  the  most  impor* 
taut  operation  of  all.  The  great  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
produced  by  its  exposure  to  the  air  is  easily  explained  on  chemical 
grounds;  and  I  would  refer  to  the  experiments  recently  made  in  the 
N.  W.  P.,  which,  if  they  did  nothing  else,  proved  that  the  cultivator 
knows  more  about  his  own  work  than  he  generally  gets  the  credit 
for  doing.  The  following  popuhir  couplet  describes  the  value  of 
the  plougliings  at  the  various  seasons  ''  Sial  Sona  ;  Har  Rupa ;  S&wau 
s&wen  raweu.  Bhadou  ba  baguchia:  Tain  kinn  bahi  thi  Inchia," 
i,e,,  "  ploughing  in  the  winter  is  gold  :  in  Har,  silver  :  in  Sawan,  in- 
different ;  in  Bh4don  it  is  repentance,;  what  is  the  use  of  your  going 
about  it,  you  lazy  rascal  ?"  Where,  as  in  parts  of  the  Bet,  the  two 
years  course  is  not  followed,  winter  ploughings  are  not  possible.  For 
the  kharif  only  a  couple  of  ploughings  are  given  in  the  rabi  stub- 
ble, the  seed  being  sown  with  the  second.  Plough. ng  is  always 
conim  need  in  uuirrigated  lands  a  few  days  after  the  rain  has  stopped, 
wheu  the  laud  is  begiuuing  to  drv   this  condition  being  called  ''  vatar." 
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Three  bullocks  are  URiiallj  taken  out  to  tlie  fields  for  the  vrork,  one 
always  beiiig  at  rest.  The  ploug^U  does  not  generally  go  very  deep 
in  the  winter  ploughing,  six  or  seven  inches  ;  but  in  those  of  the  rainy 
season  the  tilth  produced  is  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  inches^  the  plough 
going  deeper  each  time. 

108.     Sowing  of  the  ordinary   grains   is   done   either   broadcast 

OU,er  oD#r«tio.m :  .owinr.     ("chatta,")  or  by  drilling  through  a  tube  C^tor'O 

into  the  furrows.  The  latter  method  is  almost 
invariably  employed  in  unirrigated  lands  where  it  is  desirable  to  get 
the  seed  well  under  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  moisture :  but 
there  is  no  fixed  rule  in  the  matter.  In  irrigated  lands  and  in  the 
"  Mand''  B^t  the  sowing  is  broadcast.  The  people  will  tell  one  that 
in  former  times  when  there  was  plenty  of  rain  this  was  the  case 
everywhere.  The  kliarif  crop  is  sown  broadcast  more  often  than  the 
rabt.  After  sowing;  the  furrows  are  generally  left  open,  always  so  in 
the  western  parts;  but  in  Samrfila  tahsil  the  field  is  sometimes 
smoothed ;  maize  and  cotton  are  sown  grain  by  grain  by  hand. 
Maize,  it  is  said,  should  be  so  widely  sown  as  to  enable  a  man  to 
run  between  the  stalks.  The  method  of  planting  cane  is  described 
elsewhere. 

Hoeing  {"  godi,  gudna'')  is  done   with  a   ''  ramba''  or  trowel,  the 
.  worker   going  through    the   field    in   a   sitting 

°*^*  posture,  carefully  cutting  out  grass  and   weeds 

and  loosening  the  earth  round  each  plant. 

The  lands  round   the   villacre   site  are  always  carefully  hedged  in 

.  the   Dh4ia   with  kikar   or    ber  branches  fixed 

HadgiRf.  jij^Q  ^1^^   ground,   and   tied   togtUher    with   a 

Toyie  of  cane  stalks  which  have  been  passed  throuj^h  the  press 
(*^  thnthe.'O  These  hedges  are  stron<^,  and  keep  out  the  cattle  very 
well.  They  extend  along  the  sides  of  the  various  roads  leading  to 
the  site,  and  enclose  the  whole  of  the  irrigated  fields.  At  certain 
|K>int8  there  are  openings  with  stiles  to  enable  the  cultivators  to  get 
to  their  fields.  The  people  are  more  careful  than  in  any  other  district 
that  I  know  about  keeping  animals  out  of  their  fields.  Each  plot 
or  collection  of  fields  of  sugarcane  has  a  strong  hed^e  of  its  own. 
The  unirrigated- lands  are  generally  quite  open,  except  in  the  Janga! 
villages,  where  the  tnifiic  is  often  kept  to  the  roads  by  thick  hedges 
of  the  prickly  **  mallah''  or  wild  "  ber."  In  the  Bet  there  is  not  much 
hedging  of  any  sort ;  bnt  the  \\\i\  lands  are  more  or  less  protected 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  people. 

Cutting  is  done  with  a  sickle  (datri).     The  cutter  goes  through 

the   field   in  a   sitting    posture,    laying   down 

ili^ibtr^.*    "*"""*     *"^     **'®   handfuls   as     they   are    cut.      These   are 

afterwards  tied  into  sheaves.     Maize  and  joar 
are  collected  in  a  stack  {"  mohara")  in  the  field,  the  stalks   standing 
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and  these  are  not  after  all  Terj  hetiij,  inking  both  irrigated  and 
nnirrigated  lands.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  thincrs  that  when  cultiva- 
tion had  fttllj  developed^  a  lower  standard  of  productive  power 
should  be  reached  where  manure  was  not  used  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  within  recent  times,  such  as  we  have  information 
concerning,  this  standard  has  decreased.  The  well  lands  ^  we  know, 
will  yield  according  to  the  amount  of  manure  put  on  them;  and  the 
system  of  cultivating  the  nnirrigated  is  in  most  parts  of  the  district 
sound,  and  not  likely  to  cause  deterioration. 

110.  I  have  already  referred  to   the   natural   supply  of  manure 

which  the  fields  just  round  the  site  receive    by 
***  being  made  the  receptacle   of  the  village  filth. 

The  litter  of  the  cattle  is  collected  by  the  cultivutors,  each  having  his 
own  heap,  in  hedged  enclosures  outside  the  site.  The  greater  part 
of  the  droppings  have  been  carefully  removed  for  fuel,  and  the  refuse 
consists  of  byre  sweepings.  By  the  commencement  of  the  autumn 
rains  these  heaps  have  attained  some  dimensions,  and  the  rnins  assist 
the  decomposition  of  the  mass,  which  is  carted  or  carried  in  baskets 
to  the  fields  intended  for  maize,  spread  over  them  and  ploughed  in.  A 
top  dressing  is  afterwards  given  when  the  maize  has  sprung  up.  For 
the  rabi  following  a  little  manure  is  also  ploughed  in  ;  but  the  effect 
of  that  used  for  the  maize  lasts  for  the  rabi,  as  it  is  not  really  ready 
when  put  on,  and  some  more  is  spread  over  the  surface  when  the 
wheat  IS  two  or  three  inches  out  of  the  ground.  The  winter  collections  of 
manure  (November  to  March)  all  go  for  the  sugarcane;  and  they  are 
generally  in  very  fair  condition,  havino;  been  rotting  for  four  or  five 
months,  and  exposed  to  the  rain.  Top  dressings  are  aUo  added  till  the 
eaiie  is  about  three  feet  high.  This  description  will  apply  to  irrigated 
and  to  dofasli  B^t  lands  alike.  Uuirrigated  lands  in  the  Dhaii  never 
get  manure,  as  they  are  much  too  dry  to  stand  it.  The  Western  Jagraon 
and  Jangal  Tillages  have  a  ma«;nificent  supply,  which  is  at  present 
wasted  ;  but  will  all  be  used  when  canal  irrigation  is  introduced.  The 
manure  is  rather  inferior  according  to  our  ideas,  as  the  most  valuable 
part  has  beeu  taken  out ;  but  it  has  a  great  effect  on  the  soil,  and  is 
much  valued.  It  would  be  impossible  to  raise  one  or  two  crops  in 
the  niai  land  without  it.  The  refuse  of  the  city  of  Ludhiaiia  is  very 
line  manure.  It  is  bought  up  by  the  B^t  Tillages  just  under,  in  which 
there  is  some  first  rate  market  gar<ieniug  done  in  what  is  really 
poor  soil. 

111.  I   have  endeavoured  in    the  preceding  paragraphs   to   de« 

scribe  the  agricnltnre  of  the  district  as  a  whole  : 

hoidilig    ''"^"^***'"'        *     a"d  t"  8*»o^  **»e  system  ou  which  the  lands    of 

a  village  are  cultivated.  From  what  I  have 
said  in  para.  85  about  the  constitution  of  villages,  it  will  be  evident 
that  nothing  resembling  a  farm  according  to  European  ideas  exists,  as  it 
does  in  other  parts  of  the  province  where  the  land  of  a  cultivation  lies 
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ill  a  lump,  fteMrallv  round  n  well.  Th6  village  is  made  up  of  a  nnm* 
ber  of  holdings  owned  by  separate  members  of  the  community;  and 
each  ovfner  has  in  his  holding  a  share  iu  every  class  of  land  situated 
in  all  parts  of  the  village  or  subdivision*  1  have  described  the  opera* 
tions  separately  ;  bnt  every  proprietor  has  to  diRtribute  his  time  and 
labour  over  the  various  crops,  which  are  of  every  description,  growing 
in  his  lands.  Thus  in  Samr&la  uplands  a  proprietary  holding  consists 
of  about  six  acres  of  land,  of  which  3^  (roughly)  will  be  unirrigatedi 
and  H  irrigated.  Of  the  former  again  half  will  be  under  fodder  for 
the  cattle  and  half  under  the  common  food  grains;  while  of  the  irri- 
gated land  less  than  one  acre  will  be  under  cane  and  cotton,  and  the 
rest  under  maize  and  wheat.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  a  single  man 
to  work  a  holding  ('^  lahna  *^  or  **  kat4na ''),  as  he  could  never  alone 
take  his  own  turn  at  the  well,  which  requires  at  least  four  bullocks 
and  three  or  four  men  at  a  time.  In  practice  20  or  30  acres  are  culti'^ 
vated  by  a  partnership,  which  may  be  temporary,  the  land  of  the 
Several  proprietors  being  separately  owned  ;  or  the  holding  may  be  really 
ft  joint  ouci  belonging  to  a  family  containing  five  or  six  able  bodied 
men.  This  gives  the  result  of  large  patches  of  cane,  maize,  &c«i  being 
grown,  several  fields  l)eing  clubbed  together  for  each  crop.  Iu  the 
Jangal  villages,  where  agriculture  is  in  its  simplest  stage,  things  are 
diflerent.  The  division  of  the  cultivator's  labour  is  easy  enough,  and 
the  task  of  cultivation  is  very  light.  From  July  to  November  the 
cultivator  is  more  or  less  busy  between  sowing  and  reaping  the  kharif, 
and  preparing  the  land  for  and  sowing  the  rabi.  But  with  the  rabi 
in  the  ground  there  remains  almost  nothing  to  be  done  till  it  is 
reaped ;  and  after  that  absolutely  nothing  for  some  months.  In 
Jagr&ou,  where  there  is  not  much  irrigation,  the  labour  is  also  light* 
But  in  the  highly  cultivated  villages  of  the  east  of  Ludhiana  and  in 
Samr&la  the  work  of  cultivating  a  holding  is  incessant,  and  wearying 
alike  to  man  and  to  beast.  There  is  no  rest  all  the  twelve  months, 
except  for  a  few  days  in  the  rains  ;  and  there  is  so  much  to  do  about 
the  months  of  October-December  that  the  cultivator  often  finds  that 
he  cannot  get  through  it  all ;  and  loses  his  chance  of  sowing  his  rabi 
iu  time,  or  neglects  some  other  operation. 

118.     I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  Tarious  crops 
Pkrtisalar  Mopt.  iu  detail.     Sugarcane  is   grown  in  an  area  of 

13,213   acres;    but   its     importance   is  much 
Sugaroaiia.  greater  than  is  indicated  by  this,  for  the  value 

of  the  yield  is  about  ten  times  that  of  an  ordinary  unirrigated  crop  : 
and  the  total  aunual  yalue  some  Rs.  12,00,000.  It  is  almost  entirely 
grown  for  the  manufacture  of  some  saccharine  product  (called^  ''k4tha'' 
oane)  ;  but  in  a  few  villages  the  '*  pouda ''  or  eating  variety  is  raised. 
K4tha  cane  is  grown  in  uuirrigated  land  of  the  Samrila  Bit  (where  it 
occupies  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  area),  and  of  a  few  Ludhi&na 
tilUges ;  and  al  the  wells  in  the  uplands  of  Samrala  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Ludbi4iia,  the  best  crop  being,  perhaps,  that  raised   about 
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Malond.  It  is  pf  three  sorts—''  cIiad/'  a  sort  Juicy  caiie  wliidi  grows 
to  a  considerable  height,  has  a  red  colour  and  long  joints  C*  |K>ri'') ; 
''dhaulu''  does  not  grow  so  high,  has  small  joints,  and  is  of  a  green 
colour  and  less  juicy  ;  while"  ghorru"  is  an  inferior  sort,  with  many 
joints  and  a  great  deal  of  leaf  at  the  top,  very  hard,  and  yielding  murli 
less  juice  than  the  others.  The  first  of  these  is  the  real  cane,  and  the 
other  two  are  mere  degenerations  ;  no  one  ever  keeps  a  '^  ghorru  ^' 
stalk  for  seed  ;  and  "  dhaulu'*  is  only  planted  if  there  is  not  enough 
of  '^  chan/'  The  cultivation  in  the  '^  Dhaia^'  and  B^t  is  much  of  the 
same  description.  Cane  is  sometimes  the  only  crop  in  a  fit^ld  for  two 
years,  especially  in  outlying  ones,  where  the  supply  of  manure  is 
limited.  It  may  also  he  grown  with  the  aid  of  a  great  deal  of  manure 
in  land  just  cleared  of  another  crop  of  cane,  or  of  a  rabi  crop  of 
wheat ;  but  as  a  rule  it  occupies  the  land  for  three  haryests,  following  a 
kharif  of  cotton.  Cane  is  not  grown  in  the  fields  next  to  the  site, 
but  generally  at  a  little  distance.  It  is  always  plan  ted,  if  posf&ible,  in 
land  that  has  beeu  cropped  with  cotton ;  and  in  the  Upper  Dhiia 
Circle  of  Samrila,  we  find  that  the  area  under  the  two  crops  is  nearly 
the  same.     The  rotatiou  is  generally — 
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and  back  again  to  cotton,  giving  a  cane,  a  cotton  and  a  fodder  crop 
with  {lerhaps  a  little  grain  iu  three  years.  The  cane  field  is  selected 
nest  to  the  well,  as  the  crop  has  to  be  kept  alive  during  the  hottest 
months,  and  always  gets  more  frequent  waterings  than  any  other.  The 
land  is  ploughed  not  less  than  seven  or  eight,  and  up  to  20  times,  the 
more  ploughin^s  the  better.  All  the  available  manure  has  first  been 
spread  over  the  field,  aud  is  ploughed  in.  The  planting  is  done  from 
the  middle  of  Ph4gan  to  the  middle  of  Chet  (March).  The  seed 
consists  of  joints  {'*  pori  ")  cut  from  last  year's  crop,  which  have  been 
kept  covered  up  in  pits  iu  the  field.  In  planting  them  one  man  goes 
along  with  a  plough  and  another  follows^  laying  down  the  joints  at 
intervals  of  six  or  ei;;ht  inches  iu  the  furrow.  The  plough  in  making 
a  new  furrow  covers  up  the  former  one  ;  and  the  whole  field  is  finally 
rolled.  The  canes  spring  from  the  eyes  ('*  &nkh'*)  of  the  joint.  About 
four  or  five  canes  will  come  of  one  joint.    Then  follow  waterings  4t 
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intervals  of  seTen  or  eight  dajt  in  the  uplands,  and  lioeings  after  each 
of  the  first  few  waterings.  The  fields  are  very  carefully  protected  by 
stout  hedges.  In  the  B^t  there  are  no  waterings,  and  seldom  any 
hoeings ;  and  the  fields  are  quite  open.  The  cane  in  the  upland*  grows 
to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  when  it  becomes  heavy,  is  pro- 
tected by  several  stalks  being  tied  together.  In  the  Bi^t  the  height  is 
only  five  or  six  feet,  and  this  precaution  is  not  necessary.  There  is 
altogether  a  great  difference  in  the  modes  of  cultivation,  Dh&ia  and 
B^t,  due  principally  to  the  difference  of  natural  condition,  and  partly 
to  the  different  habits  of  the  cultivators,  tlio«e  of  the  Dhata  beinj; 
industrious  Jats  and  of  the  B^t  apathetic  Mahomedans,  of  the  Raj- 
pnt  and  Uujar  tribes  principally.  The  method  of  extracting  the  juice 
is  much  the  same  in  both  tracts.  Cutting  goes  on  all  day  in  the  field, 
each  cane  being  stripped,  and  the  flag  at  the  top  with  the  small  joints 
immediately  below  it  being  removed.  In  the  evening  these  small  joints 
are  separated  from  the  flag  (which  is  then  used  for  fodder  or  for  feed- 
ing the  boiler  furnace)  and  tied  up  in  bundles  for  seed.  The  cane  is 
carted  to  the  ^^belna"  or  mill,  which  stands  just  outside  the  village 
site.  The  pressing  is  done  in  this  '*  belna'^  or  mill,  the  cane  being  this 
passed  in  bundles  between  two  horizontal  wooden  rollers,  and  the 
juice  running  into  au  earthenware  jar  set  to  catch  it.  In  a  corner  of 
the  enclosure  of  the  mill  stands  the  boiling  shed ;  and  the  juice  is 
taken  into  this  and  boiled  iu  pans.  In  the  "  Dli&ia"  the  Jat  requires  no 
assistance  in  the  boiling,  and  turns  his  juice  into  lumps  (^'  bell'')  of 
'<  gur"  or  into  ^*  shakar,''  which  be  may  dispose  of  that  very  day. 
In  the  B^t  the  money-lender  has  invariably  advanced  money 
on  the  crop,  and  his  man  does  the  boiling.  The  produce  when 
boiled  assumes  the  semi-liquid  form  of  r4b,"  which  is  taken  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  I  need  not  here  enter  into  an  account  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  rib,  or  of  the  relation  between  the  money-lender 
and  cultivator.  I  have  already  written  a  separate  paper  embracing 
the  whole  subject;  and  these  details  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but 
will  find  their  place  in  an  appendix.*  Sugarcane  is  the  crop  invariably 
converted  into  cash,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  revenue-paying  one. 
It  is  very  valuable,  otherwise  it  could  never  have  held  its  own  so  long, 
for  it  occupies  the  land  the  better  part  of  two  years;  and  in  the 
Dh&ia  the  labour  of  cultivation  is  incessant.  Bullocks  stand  the 
work  at  the  wells  and  in  the  ^*  belnas ''  for  only  a  few  years  :  and  the 
cultivators  are  never  tired  of  complaining  of  their  hard  life.  These 
objections  make  it  a  dangerous  crop  to  any  but  the  most  thrifty 
classes.  The  Jats  keep  out  of  debt  because  it  is  in  them  to  do  so : 
but  the  Mahomedan  of  the  Bet  will  tell  one  that  he  is  a  victim  of  the 
sugarcane  crop,  and  he  is  right  to  some  extent,  for  he  has  not  the 
qualities  which  would  enable  him  to  subsist  while  his  cane  is  growing. 

^*  Fonda  *'  sugarcane  is  now  raised  iu  a  good  many  villages  under 
Ludhi4na.  It  was  formerly  confined  to  two  or  three  Araieu  villages ; 
but  the  cultivation  has  spread.  This  crop  requires  a  great  deal  of  ma- 

•    Appendix  XIII. 
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nure  and  constant  attention ;  aud  piga  and  jackals  are  very  fond  of  it. 
But  the  canes  have  a  ready  sale  in  the  Ludliiana  baz&r,  aud  tlie 
crop  is  worth  at  least  from  Rs.  lOO  to  150  an  acre  ;  and  is  often  bought 
for  that  amount  as  it  stands  by  the  green '-grocers. 

lis.     Cotton  is  sown  during  the  months  Chet-H&r  (April-June) 
Q^^^^  i"   fields   which   liave  had  a  kharif  or   a  rabl 

harvest.  The  best  crops  are  raised  in  land 
which  has  enjoyed  a  fallow  iu  the  rabi  (''  s4nwe'').  The  yield  is  better 
because  of  the  fallow^  and  also  because  the  sowings  are  early.  It  is 
not  usual  to  have  cotton  immediately  after  a  rabi,  and  where  this  is 
done  in  H4r  the  yield  is  poor.  The  crop  generally  follow:i  cane,  as 
explained  iu  the  last  paragraph.  The  number  of  ploughings  required  is 
not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  cane,  and  three  to  four  are  sufficient.  In 
the  Dhlia  it  is  grown  in  the  unirrigated  lands  of  a  few  Samrala  villages  ; 
but  mostly  in  the  well  lands,  and  iu  dofasli  or  ni&i  fields  of  the  B^t. 
Where  grown  at  the  wells  irrigation  is  necessary  before  sowing,  Unless 
there  have  been  stray  showers  of  rain  in  April-June,  as  there  very  often 
are.  Two  or  three  hceings  are  given.  After  the  autumn  rains  the 
waterings  are  very  rare.  Picking  commence  in  October,  and  go  on  to 
the  end  of  November^  being  eight  to  ten  in  number,  at  intervals  of  a 
week.  The  pickings  are  done  by  the  women  (at  all  events  among  the 
Jats) ;  and  the  cotton  and  seed  are  separated  by  means  of  a  gin  or  ^Mielna.^' 
Of  the  seed  part  is  kept  for  sowing,  and  the  rest  given  to  the  cattle 
('^  var^wan'*).  It  is  a  favourite  food  for  the  well  cattle  in  the  cold 
Weather,  and  for  milch  kine  at  all  times.  "  Til''  is  often  grown  with 
the  cotton.  It  is  also  very  usual  to  run  a  plough  through  the  field 
while  the  plants  are  standing,  and  sow  barley,  carrots^  metha,  &c., 
generally  for  fodder ;  but  there  is  very  often  a  decent  crop  of  barley 
caught  in  this  way.  A  cotton  field  may  have  iu  this  way  three  or  four 
crops  in  it  at  one  time.  There  are  no  varieties  of  cotton.  The  usunl 
ahor€*stapled  sort  of  the  Panj&b  plains  with  bushes  three  or  four  feet  iu 
height  18  grown  everywhere. 

114.     Maize  it  sown  at  the  end  of  July  (from  the  beginning  to  the 
»  .  middle  of  Sawan)  after  three  or  four  ploughings 

with  a  great  deal  of  manure,  the  best  crops 
being;  raiaed  in  the  fields  next  to  the  site.  It  receives  the  usual  number  of 
hoeings  (three  or  four),  and  springs  up  very  fast,  reaching  a  hei«rht  of 
ieven  or  eight  feet  and  growing  as  well  in  B^t,  irrigated  and  unirrigated, 
as  in  Dh4ia  land,  provided  that  it  gets  sufficient  manure.  The  crop  ripens 
in  sixty  to  seventy  days,  and  is  reaped  at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning 
of  November.  There  are  generally  two  to  four  cobs  on  stalk.  Maiae  is, 
I  thinks  tiie  best  crop  of  all  for  the  cultivator.  It  does  not  require  much 
labour  in  preparation,  and  few  waterings  are  necessary  if  the  rains 
are  good.  The  yield  is  very  great,  the  value  of  the  crop  being  next  to 
tliat  of  cane,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  speedy  return.  The 
xemindir  lives  on  maiae  fur  some  mouths^  and  it  is  a  good,  wholeiome 
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food.  The  Btalkfl  are  also  Tery  fair  fodder,  and  last  for  some  time.  The 
ordinary  maize  of  the  Db&ia  has  cob*  about  seveu  or  eight  iuclies  iu 
length,  with  a  fair-sized  seed  of  a  yellow  colour.  A  species  known 
as  ^*  bat&laii''  is  grown  in  the  B^t.  It  has  a  shorter  cob  and  a  smaller 
graiHj  but  it  is  said  to  ripeu  iu  two  and  a  half  months  to  three  of  the 
ordinary  maize,  and  for  this  reason  the  seed  is  a«ed  by  the  Dh4ia  people 
when  there  has  btseu  a  break  iu  raius  and  sowings  are  late. 

113.     Wheat   is   grown   in   the   nnirrigated  lands  of  the  Bet  and 

of  a  few  Dliiia  villages ;  and  at  the  wells  every- 

'^  where.     It  is  sown  during   October   and   No- 

vember, as  the  cultivator  has  time  for  it;  the  nnirrigated  crops  being 
taken  first,  so  that  the  moisture  be  not  lost.  The  unirrigated  lands, 
where  not  manured,  have  received  a  number  of  ploughings  in  the  cold 
weather,  or  rather  ouglit  to  have,  for  the  ordinary  Mahomedan  pnlti- 
vator  of  the  B^t  seldom  does  hit  duty  to  the  soil.  In  the  manured  lands 
of  the  Bet  and  the  irrigated  Dhaia  the  crop  follows  maize,  in  which  case 
the  preparation  consists  f>f  two  or  three  plouj^hings ;  or,  if  the  land  has 
had  a  fallow,  there  have  been  winter  ploughings  as  in  the  ordinary  unir- 
rigated lands.  When  the  crop  has  sprung  it  receives  iu  ni4i  lands  of 
the  Dhaii  a  top  dressing  of  all  the  manure  then  available,  and  several 
waterings  and  hoeings.  The  waterings  are  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days 
at  least.  The  crop  is  rea|ied  towards  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  The  grain  is  eaten  or  sold ;  and  the  straw  used  as  fodder  for 
bullocks. 

The  wheat  grown  everywhere  is  the  bearded  red  variety  common 

^   .....    .  to  the  Province,    and    is   called   '^Kanak,''or 

YTiau..  of  Wheat.  ,, ^j^^^,,   ^^  „ ^^^  Kaiiak.''    The  grain  of  the 

B£t  is  held  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  Dhaia  (to  a  native's  taste), 
as  the  flour  is  said  to  be  more  sticky  when  moistened  and  pleasanter 
ill  flavour.  I  suppose  it  is  a  more  moist  wheat,  like  the  English.  The 
varieties  to  which  special  names  are  given  are  uncommon,  and  only 
grown  in  irrigated  land.     They  are  : — 

MundL — This  is  a  beardless  red  wheat,  wifh  a  slightly  higher 
atalk  and  a  larger  grain  than  the  common  kind.  The  yield  is  said  to 
l)e  better ;  but  the  straw  is  hard  and  not  good  for  fodder.  The  flour 
is  much  the  same.  Dudh  khdni  or  Dndhi  is  a  white  wheat,  also 
beardless,  much  the  same  in  appearance  as  the  last.  The  flour  is  very 
white,  and  rancli  used  by  *^  halwaies''  for  making  sweetmeats.  The 
straw  is  said  to  be  hard  and  poor  fodder.  Phatnan  or  Hadkawik. — This 
is  a  very  tall  variety.  I  hive  seen  it  growing  to  a  height  of  four  or 
five  feet  in  good  well  land.  The  grain  is  large ;  but  said  to  be  hard 
and  not  good  for  flour,  and  the  straw  is  refused  by  the  cattle.  The 
yield  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  sort.  1  cannot  say  what  founda- 
tion there  is  for  the  preference  for  the  common  wheat,  or  how  much  of 
it  is  due  to  prejudice  ;  but  the  use  of  these  varieties  is  not  spreaiding. 

116.     The  cultivation  of  barley  does  not  differ  from  that  of  wheat. 

^   .  There  are  no  recognized  varieties,  except  a  sort 

^'  .  called  ^^  Cabuli  jau,''  which  is  grown  in  places, 
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nnA  has  a  whiter  grain  ihttt  avAinnrf  hmAisf.  Btirley  h  tnnori  Iianiie^ 
than  wheat,  18  aowii  later  and  ripens  eiirlieryfeeing  in  the  ground  about 
five  mouths  ta  six  of  wheat.  Wheat  cannot  be  ^own  later  t)ian  Novem-* 
her  ;  but  barley  will  germinate^  and  g\fe  some  yield  even  when  soiVn  as 
late  as  the  end  of  December.  When  the  moisture  In  the  soil  has  dried^ 
and  there  has  been  no  fall  of  rain  hi  October  and  Noyember,  the 
zemindar  will  go  on  in  hope  of  showers  as  late  even  as  Christmas ;  and 
if  there  is  rain  at  this  time^  he  will  sow  late  barley  (called  ^'  kauouji/') 
and  get  a  very  poor  crop,  which  gives  a  yield,  perhaps  not  one  quarter 
of  a  good  one,  out  still  something  to  keep  him  alive.  I  hav&known 
sowings  as  late  as  January  10th ;  and,  if  the  subsequent  rains  are  heavy, 
the  yield  of  grain  may  be  a  very  decent  one,  though  the  stalks  are 
never  more  than  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  high. 

117.    Gram  is  not  usually  sown  by  itself.    It    irppears  to  reqnire 
Q^^  a  good  deal  of  moisture   to  make  it  germinate, 

though  the  plant  is  hardy  enough  afterwards  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  n  year  of  heavy  rainfall  that  a  large  area  is  sown  with  it 
alone.  The  people  say  tliat  the  crop  depends  entirely  on  the  rain  of 
Siwan,  t.  e.,  the  earliest  monsoon  rains,  and  that,  if  these  are  scantyi 
however  good  the  subsequent  falls  may  he,  the  crop  will  come  to  nothings 
The  sowings  commence  fnmi  the  middle  of  September  and  go  on  for  twe 
weeks  only,  as  it  is  useless  to  sow  it  aftel*  the  first  week  of  Octoben 
It  is  reaped  first  of  all  the  spring  cropis,  early  in  April.  Gram  i*  nol 
grown  in  the  B^t,  the  soil  not  being  suitable. 

The  great][unirr]gated  crop  of  the  Dliaia  !s  a  mtiture  6t  gram 

.  with  either  wheat  or   barlev,    sometimes  with 

orSe?.  ^"^  both,  and  called  "  berra'^  in  all  cases.     It  is 

sown  in  October,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
^hat  month,  in  land  that  has  had  a  year's  fallow,  and  been  prepared 
during  the  winter  by  ploughings.  The  seed  is  drilled  in,  and  every 
eighth  or  tenth  drill  is  sown  with  "  sursou^'  or  rape.  The  sarson  ripens 
first,  and  is  cut  at  the  end  of  Marbli,  the  rest  being  ready  about  April 
10th.  The  reasdn  for  sowing  two  crops  together  is  clearly  that  both 
of  them  are  not  likely  to  fail  in  the  same  season.  The  ^^  sarson''  is 
something  over  and  above  the  regular  crop  of  the  field ;  and,  if  a  snccessj 
gives  a  handsome  return.  In  some  years  the  wheat  nr  barley  is  the 
better  crop,  and  in  some  the  gram  ;  but  it  must  be  a  very  bad  year 
in  which  both,  as  well  as  the  sarson,  fail.  The  '^  berra''  is  cut  and 
threshed  .IS  one  crop;  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  reap  the  grains  sepa- 
rately. The  mixed  grain  is  sold,  and  people  seem  to  prefer  the  meal  made 
of  it,  I  suppose  because  it  is  cheaper  than  pure  wheat  and  still  lias  some 
in  it ;  but  it  is  easy  to  separate  the  wheat  and  gram  by  means  of  a 
"  chhanna''  or  iron  sieve,  which  allows  the  wheat  grains  to  pass  through 
and  not  the  gram.  But  this  is  very  rarely  used  as  yet.  Sarson,  be- 
sides being  grown  in  the  '^  berra''  fields,  is  also  sometimes  cultivated 
in  irrigated  patches  as  a  single  crop.  T&ramira.  {Brassica  eruca) 
rarely  takes  its  place.  The  sarson  is  either  made  into  oil  in  the  village 
presset,  or  brought  to  market.  aa4  told  iu  seed.    Almost  every  field  of 
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'<  berra''  yields  aarsoQ  too ;  bat  in  pur  coop  r^tufof  Md  pfq^uco  ^sti^ 
mates  the  laud  is  only  shpWQ  as  uiidec  the  Ibrm^Hj  |»  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  areas  aud  yields  sepafi^t^ly. 

im.    The  khanf  pulses  are  ver;  numerous,,  tifp  principal  ones 

__     ,,      ,         ^      ,     sown  in  thp  Dliaii^  lieing  **  moth'^(PAa««o/lW 

^Khsrif  puUes  and  mil-    aconU^olius),  *' mun^'  (^.  Mungo],m&sh  (P. 

Roxburgii)  with  inferior  varieties  called 
''  mungli/' ''  m4hri/'  &c.  These  are  sown  some  time  in  July  in  land  that 
has  had  a  rabi  crop,  and  reaped  by  the  end  of  October.  Light  sandy 
coils  are  well  suited  to  them,  and  a  mixture  of  one  or  two  pf  the  varieties 
is  the  general  crop.  The  yield  of  grain  is  seldom  very  good ;  but  the 
atraw  is  very  strengthening  fodder.  Except  in  the  lighter  soils,  which 
will  not  bear  it,  the  kharif  crop  of  the  uplands  is  a  mixture  of  the 
milleta  and  these  pulses.  The  great  millet  is  either  sown  wide,  when 
the  objeots  is  to  develope  the  heads  for  grain  ('*  jo&r''^,  or  thick  with  a 
view  to  the  fodder  (^^  cbarri").  The  times  of  sowing  and  reaping  are  the 
same  as  for  the  pulses.  Where,  as  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  irrigation,  and  the  well  cattle  are  dependant  on 
the  fodder  raised  in  the  unirrigated  land,  the  crop  is  always  the  mixture 
of  moth  &c  with  eharri,  except  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  only  a  pulse 
ean  be  grown.  The  crop  grows  up  very  dense,  the  millet  having  a  very 
small  head,  and  never  reaching  more  than  a  height  of  about  four  feet. 
The  people  begin  cutting  the  whole  as  green  fodder  in  Augost,  and 
go  on  using  it  for  two  months  till  the  crop  has  ripened.  The  heads 
of  the  eharri  are  occasionally  picked  for  the  grain ;  but  generally  the 
mixed  crop  is  cut  down  and  given  without  any  attempt  to  get  the 
grain  of  the  pulses.  It  is  intended  that  the  cattle  should  get  the  grain' 
as  well  as  the  straw ;  for  it  would  be  a  short  sighted  policy  to  keep 
out  the  former,  as  the  cultivator  well  knows.  In  Jagraon  tabsil  there 
is  not  the  same  necessity  for  a  strengthening  fodder ;  and  very  fine 
jo4r  is  grown.  There  is  the  same  mixture  of  pulses ;  but  the  millet 
seed  is  in  very  small  amount,  and  the  stalks  eome  up  at  intervals  and 
grow  to  a  height  often  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  have  very  fine  heads, 
which  almost  weigh  them  down.  The  pulses  also  have  a  fair  yield  of 
grain ;  and  only  the  straw  and  jo&r  stalks  are  used  for  fodder.  In 
the  Jangal  villages  the  spiked  millet  (^^  bajra'*)  sometimes  takes  the  place 
of  joar.  In  the  B£t  ^'  eharri"  or  fodder  alone  is  grown,  the  soil  not 
suiting  the  pulses  of  the  Dhaia.  There  is  no  yield  of  grain.  ^^MdsK* 
(called  ^'  m4h")  takes  the  place  in  the  B^t  of  '^  moth,''  &c.,  but  it  is 
grown  only  in  the  new  and  moister  land«  a'^joining  the  river.  "  Mung'' 
is  also  grown  alone  or  mixed  with  m&sh  ;  but  eharri  is  the  sole  kharif 
crop  in  the  lands  of  the  pucka  Det. 

119.    ''  Massar'^  (lentils)  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being  sowu  in 
^  ,  «.  newlv  recovered  B6t  land  for  the  first  two  or 

MMiar  Aud  Bice.  ^i       *  mi  a.  ^       /•  jj 

three  years.  The  crop  is  cut  for  fodder;  or 
the  grain  is  eaten  as  ^'  d4l/'  It  is  only  in  the  first  year  that  it  is 
grown  by  itself,  the  seed  being  usually  mixed  with  barlt>y.  Barley 
aud  massar  is  the  corresponding  crop  in  (h^   B6t  to  ^-berra''  in   the 
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Dli&ifi.  An  occftiiotial  field  of  (<'  aisi'')  linseed  will  lie  foand  in  tlie  Bef. 
Bice  ("  muDJi'*  '*  dh&n^')  is  ^rofrn  in  pincos  along  the  river  in  com|»letel) 
new  land.  It  is  a  very  coarse  sort,  and  the  market  price  is  about  30 
seers  a  rupee.  The  whole  area  under  it  is  only  2,500  acres.  When  a 
new  piece  of  land  turns  up  it  is  ploughed  roughly  a  couple  of  times, 
the  grass  (''dib'')  often  being  left  standing,  and  the  rice  sown.  There  is 
perhaps  no  crop  at  all ;  but  generally  a  fair  yield.  There  is  no  traus- 
planting,  and  the  crop  ripens  in  forty  days  from  sowing. 

120.    These  are  the  principal  crops,  and  the  remaining  ones  may  be 
Mi«»n.n«,«.  «op..  disposed  Of  briefly.  «*,«"{  Crofc./«ria;W«)  is 

grown  in  the  uuirnofnted  Innds  in  sumoieut 
amount  to  make  the  necessary  ropes  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is 
ready  in  October,  and  is  cut  and  steeped  in  the  village  ponds,  the 
process  causing  a  most  offensive  odonr.  It  is  then  taken  out,  dried  in 
the  sun,  the  fibres  pulled  apart  and  worked  by  the  hand  into  thin 
ropes,  which  are  again  steeped  and  then  beaten  (skutched).  These  thin 
ropes  are  then  twisted  into  others  of  the  necessary  thickness.  ''  San* 
kukrd*'  fHibisem  cannabinus)  is  grown  round  the  edges  of  cane  fields 
sometimes.  Indigo  is  grown  iu  a  few  Mahomedan  Tillages,  princt« 
pally  in  the  B^t.  The  green  crop  is  steeped,  and  the  dye  made  into 
balls  after  the  usual  native  method.  Poppies  are  grown  in  a  few 
villages  for  "  post"  and  a  catch  crop  of  **  kangnt^  or  "  cAina*'  is 
occasionally  taken  at  the  wells  in  a  bad  year  when  the  price  of  grain 
is  hi^h.  Tobacco  is  grown  at  the  wel  Is  in  fields  which  have  borne  a 
kharif  crop.  It  is  sown  in  plots  at  the  l>eginning  of  April,  is  transplant* 
ed  iu  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  is  cut  in  May.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  manure  and  constant  waterinc;.  The  Mahomedan  cultivators  of 
the  B6t  (Ar&ien,  Oujar,  &c.)  grow  a  great  deal ;  but  there  is  also 
some  in  the  "  Dhiia."  MeUms^  musk  ("  kharburaa")|Or  water  ("tarbuaa") 
are  grown  in  the  B^t,  in  unirrigated  land.  The  crop  is  sown  in  April, 
and  the  melons  come  into  the  market  in  May  and  go  on  through  Jnne. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  very  large  demand  for  them  in  the  city  of  Lndhi4- 
na;  and  the  greengrocers  (^^  sabzi  farosh")  buy  them  from  the  cnU 
tivator  by  the  field,  when  it  is  known  what  the  crop  is  likely  to  be. 
The  price  realized  is  sometimes  very  high,  and  is  generally  Ks.  20  to  30 
an  acre.  The  expense  of  the  manure  is  considerable  ;  but  the  crop  is  a 
paying  one  to  the  cultivator.  There  is  a  second  crop  of  water-melons 
in  tlie  kharif,  sown  in  July  and  picked  in  October-November. 
Garlic  ('*  lassan*')  and  onions  {^*  pi&j")  are  also  grown  after  the  rahi. 
In  the  Dhaia  the  cultivator  grows  a  few  square  yards  of  the  Litter  for 
his  own  consumption ;  but  in  the  Bdt  large  fields  are  grown  and  sold  to 
the  greengrocers.  '^  Lassan''  fetches  a  high  price,  and  is  bonght  like 
melons  by  the  field.  Pepper  (*'  miroh'^)  is  also  grown  iu  the  Ar&ien  and 
Gnjar  villages.  All  sorts  of  native  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  wells 
iu  the  B^t,  but  I  need  not  notice  them  in  detail.  They  are  ^' son f" 
(foeniculuni  vul^are),  **  dhanii"  (coriander),  potatoes,  '*  AraW  (the 
edible  arum),  '^salgam''  (turnips),  "muli"  (radishes),  *'ajwaiu,*'* 
<<  kira"  and  "  kakri"  (cucumbers). 

•«<  Ptjchotis  ftjwain/* 
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The  cotton  at  tlie  ivells  is  nsn&lly  followed   b?   a  green   fodder 

BM>i  fodder  crop..  «~»»  °^  ".  "•"''*"  ((•nug'«ek).  "  "eiiji"  (trefoil) 

growu  aloue  or  mixed  with   barley,   or   by   a 

crop  of  carrots,  which  are  largely  eateu  by  the  people  themselves  aud 

also  giveu  to  cattle. 

121,     The  following  is  a  calendar  showing  the  ordinary  round  of 
.    .    ,^     1    1    J  agricultural  work  of  the  year ;  and  it  will  be 

Agncultursl  calendT.  ^^^^^     ^^    ^^^^.^    ^^^j^    ^^    ^^^    iuformatiou 

scattered  over  the  preceding  paragraphs. 


No. 


Kami  oi  Hostb. 


TenuicttUur. 


Engliah. 


State  of  Agriculture. 


1 


2 


8 


6 


Gh^t 


••• 


Bais4Ui 


••• 


36i 


H4r 


••• 


Siwan 


••• 


March-April 


' 


April-Msy 


May-Jans 


J  one- July 


••■ 


Jaly-Angoit 


Bh4doa 


August-  September. . . 


Cane  plnnted  up  to  16th.  Cotton  sow- 
ings all  through  the  month;  also 
melons  up  to  15th.  Wheat  crop 
irrigated  once ;  and  if  ruin  falls  un* 
irrigated  lands  ploughed  for  next 
rabi.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
sarson  and  then  barley  reaping 
begun. 

All  rabi  crops  ripe;  gram,  "berra." 
wheat  reaped  first  in  unirri gated  and 
then  in  irrigated  lands.  Threshing 
begun.  Cotton  sowings  and  cane 
watered  all  through  the  month. 

Threshing  completed,  and  grain  and 
straw  stored.  Cotton  sowings  and 
cane  watered* 

Cotton  sowing  completed  by  1 6th,  and 
cane  wstered.  lUins  commence  by 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  month  i 
snd  one  or  perhaps  two  plonghings 
for  the  autumn  anirri gated  crop 
given ;  and  one  in  the  land  intended 
for  the  rabi  :  san  sown,  and  moth, 
charri  &e  rowings  commenced. 

Maize  i^owings  commenced,  and  all 
kharff  sowings  should  be  completed 
by  middle  of  the  month.  Then  the 
pTougbings  for  the  rabi  commencCt 
and  three  or  four  given.  Kharif 
well  crops  watered  if  necessary. 

Floughings  for  the  rubi  and  kharif 
crops  watered  if  necessary. 
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ssas 


ux. 


±i^ 


27o. 


8 


10 


11 


12 


NaMI  0»  IIOVTH. 


Vernaenlar. 


AsRoj 


EiUk 


••• 


••• 


Magar 


Poll 


High 


FlUgan 


••• 


Sngltsh. 


September-October 


October- Norember 


Norember-Deeettiber 


Deeember-JADiiflty 


Jaatiary-Febraafy 


•0* 


Pe'bnuiry-il^arch 


'  ■-•   -  "  *  — 


••■ 


Iruna  of  Agricnitara. 


Rabi  noWings  be^nn  in  nn irrigated 
Innda.  Gran^  from  Ul  to  loth*  and 
tben  '*  berra." 

Rabi  sowings  continued  and  complet* 
ed,.  the  irrigated  lundi*  last  of  all ; 
and  bj  tlie  iniddliB  of  the  month 
khairif  barTcsting  commences. 
Cott<»n  picked  nil  throut^h  tlie 
Miontli.  Khar^f  ovnps  watered  in 
these  two  months  as  necessary. 

Late    rabi    sowings.      Kharif  crops 
threshed  in  first  Half  of  the  month 
Cotton  piokingfl  go  on ;  and  'cane 
presiting   comifeiences  towards    end 
of  month. 

Cotton  pickings 'completed,  and  cane 
cutting  and  prbrsing  goes  on.  'lUbi 
crops  irrigatedL 

Cane  ^vX  and  pressed ;  rabi  erbpi 
watered.  Lands  ploughed  for  cane 
and  for  next  rabi  if  rain  falls. 

Babi  crops  watered ;  cane  and  0otton 
sowings  ooaimenoe  from  the  latter 
end  of  the  month. 


In  an  Appendix  will  be  ibnnd  a  collection  of.  sayings  current 
Bmongst  the  villugerai  vhick  contain  much  practical  wisdom,  and  illns- 
XmX^  many  points 'on  the  agriculture  of  the  district,  giving  the  !pro- 
per  seasons  for  the  vai^ious  operations,  &c.  They  ^would  take  up  too 
much  room  in  the  body  uf  the  report. 

122.    The  subject  of  fenility  of  the  soil  and  ^the  average  yield 

of  the  various  crops  will  be  considered  in  the 
AT«rage7i«w.  sccoUd  part  of  this  report,  when  I  give  the 

'tesnlts  of  the  experiments  made  during  settlement  ojierations. 

The  ftgriculture  which  I  halve  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs is  of  much  the  same  character  as  it  has 
.ui^HTni"!^  *"  ••'^"^"    been  for  the  last  century  or  two.    With  the 

ture  and  itaplet.  .  i   *.•         .l      i      j    i  _i.     x 

^  increase  of  population   the   land  has  come  to 

be  more  heavily  manured  and  dropped,  but  the  manner  of  tilling  it 
has  remained  unchanged.      No  new  staples  haye  been    introduced 
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;iiritliiQ  ^recorded  .memory.  Thf  agriculture  i«|  J  fliuik,  perfectly  souud  ; 
And  it  wQuld  not  be  easy  to  show  i^  Jat  )iow  he  could  do  better  With 
.the  capital  at  his  disposal.  A  better  sugarcane  mill  qiay  take  the  place 
,of  the  present  clumsy  machine;  and  improvements  maybe  effected 
in  the  form  of  the  plough  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  much  is  to  be  done 
,iu  the  way  of  introducing  new  staples  or  manures.  There  are  some 
points  in  which  the  people  might  be  instructed  j  but  there  are  not 
^any  in  the  present  system  which  could  be  pointed  out  as  really  faulty. 
A  Jat  would  willingly  adopt  any  real  improvement  within  his  means^  a^ 
he  is  ,not  prejudiced.  For  th^  ojrdiuary  cultivator  of  the  Bet  one  baa 
.only  to  set  up  his  neighbou^r  the  Ariien  or  the  Hindu  Jat  of  tliiS 
Dhkis^  as  an  example  pf  what  he  might  dp. 

European  antorpriw.  ^     European  enterprise  has  not  as  yet  obtain- 

.60  any  footing  m  the  district ;    nor  is  it  likely 
jto  do  80^  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  opening. 

There  are  a  few  gardens  round  the  city  of  Ludhi&n&  in  which 
pi    ..  fruit  trees  are  grown,    but  none  elsewhere; 

and  the  supply  of  fruit  is  derived  from  otheV 
idistricts.  Even  if  the  people  liad  the  inclination  to  plant  such 
gardens,  they  could  not  bs  much  of  a  success  for  the  soil  is  not 
generally  suited  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees. 

I  have  already  (in  para.  II)  referred  to  the  subject  of  arboriculture; 
Arborioultun  ^^^  roads  under    district   management  havie 

good  avenues  of  "shisham/'  "  siris/'  "  klkar/' 
&c.,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Koa^  is  also  lined  with  trees  in  places. 
There  are  two  plantation.s  under  the  Forest  Department ;  but  the 
.absence  of  waste  lands  puts  out  of  the  question  any  projects  for 
raising  them  in  village  areas.  There  is  quite  as  much  wood  growa 
.aa  the  people  require  for  ordinary  purposes. 

123.    I  now  come  to  give  some  account  of  the  ealamities  tb 

which  the  agricdltUre  of  the  district  is  exposed, 

JDc^rfS  A»d  Wno/^" '    *"'^  ^^  ^**^®  ^^^  ™^'*  important  is  here  as  in 
■  *  other  districts— drouglit.      It  will  be  evident 

'from  the  general  description  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  district, 
and  that  given  of  ihe  agriculture  in  this  chapter,  that  the  effects  of 
a  failure  of  the  rainfall  on  the  various  tracts  are  very  different.  The 
low-lying  B^t  suffers  little  from  a  mere  deficiency  of  rain,'  for  in  the 
greater  .part  of  it,  i.e.  all  above  Ludhi4na,  the  normal  rainfall  is 
'high  (30 — 27  inches )j  and  the  soil  is  naturally  moist.  On  the  other 
hand  too  heavy  a  fall  often  injures  the  crops.  The  annual  floods  of 
the  river  cover  the  country  to  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  from  its 
regular  banks  along  the  whole  course  of  60  miles ;  and  the  percolatiou 
'reaches  much  further.  Pargana  Nurpur,  which  is  the  lower  half  of 
the  Ludhiina  B6t,  has  a  considerable  proportion  of  irrigation,  while 
the  Jagraon  Bet  is  all  under  the  influence  of  the  river.  In  the  up- 
lands of  the  Samr^la  t^hsil  thjere  is  40  per  cent,  of  irrigation^  and  in  the 


ii .. 
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eA$t  of  Lndliiaiia  25  to  80,  the  rainfall  varying  from  30  to  25  incliet. 
In  the  sc»tith- western  parts  of  Ludhi&na  (about  Pakhow&l)  and  in 
Jagrion  tahsil  we  have  a  rainfall  decreasing  from  25  to  less  than  20 
inches,  and  the  proportion  of  irrigation  15  in  the  fornaer,  while  it  is 
only  8  per  cent,  in  the  uplands  of  Jagr&on.  Finally  in  the  Jangal 
detached  Tillages  the  rainfall  is  17  to  15  inches;  and  there  is  no 
irrigation.  A  failure  of  the  autumn  ruins  affects  the  whole  of  tlie 
uplands  to  some  extent.  In  the  highly  irrigated  tracts  of  the  east 
the  well  rattle  depend  on  the  fodder  ^rowii  in  the  unirrigated 
fields  and  on  the  grass ;  and  a  deficiency  of  fodder  means 
that  they  will  be  much  under-fed,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  worked  mucli  harder  than  u<4Ual,  for  the  kharif  well  crops  require 
more  frequent  waterings.  These  kharif  crops  are  much  improved 
by  rain,  as  well  water  only  reaches  the  roots;  hut  an  averao^e  yield 
is  obtained  from  them  in  a  year  of  deficient  rainfall.  When  the 
time  for  the  rabi  sowings  arrives,  if  the  rain  still  holds  off,  the  wells 
are  worked  incessantly,  and  water  taken  to  all  fields  within  resch, 
sometimes  to  very  great  distances,  in  order  to  produce  the  necessary 
moisture  for  the  germination  of  the  seed.  I  believe  that  nearly  20  per 
cent,  of  the  cultivation  of  tah»il  Samr&la  can  be  covered  in  this 
way,  besides  the  40  per  cent,  regularly  irrigated.  The  supply  of 
water  in  the  wells  is  of  course  limited  in  most  villages,  particularly 
ill  such  a  season  as  that  iu  which  it  would  be  used  for  this  purpose ; 
.but  the  cultivator  is  willing  to  neglect  his  kharff  to  some  extent  in 
order  to  insure  a  sowing  of  the  unirrigated  rabi.  There  is  likely 
to  be  some  rain  in  the  winter,  and  the  fields  sown  will  then  have  a 
good  crop  without  further  assistance.  But,  if  the  rain  is  not  sufii- 
cient  for  sowing,  a  large  area  of  the  stiffer  soils  must  always  remain 
nncropped,  and  the  cultivator  loses  this  ;  while  probably  one  or  two 
of  his  bullocks  give  way.  He  will  generally  have  enough  grain  in 
store  to  put  him  over  the  bad  season  with  the  aid  of  what  he  gets 
from  the  land  irrigated  and  nuirrigated  on  which  he  has  raised  a 
crop;  and  he  will  sow  patches  of  carrots,  chini,  &c.|  at  his  well. 
Carrots  appear  to  be  the  great  article  of  food  on  which  the  cultivator 
falls  back  on  such  occasion  wherever  wells  work,  and  the  praises  of 
the  vej^etable  are  celebrated  in  the  popular  rhyme  :-— 

Binbiii,  taiigan  •ukhia  $  kite  tid  tuire. 

A  bad  season,  t.  e.  the  failure  total  or  partial  of  two  harvests, 
for  the  rabi  will  never  be  much  if  the  kharff  is  bac,  may  or  may 
not  leave  the  cultivator  in  the  money-lenders'  books  for  the  price  of  a 
bullock  or  for  some  grain,  this  depending  on  the  state  of  his  pocket 
and  the  amount  of  grain  he  had  to  start  with.  A  second  bad  year, 
one  in  which  the  fodder  dried  np,  and  the  wells  had  to  be  used  for 
sowing  the  rabi,  would  be  likely  very  seriously  to  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  whole  population,  and  involve  them  in  debt  to  a  large  extent. 
Such  was  the  calamitous  famine  of  1783  A.D.,  but  the  conditions  are 
much  altered  since  then  owing  to  increase  of  irrigation ;  and  such  an 
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event  is  not  likely  to  ocenr  even  once  in  a  centnry.  Tn  the  western  parts 
a  failure  of  the  autumn  rain  means  the  loss  of  both  har?est8  over  a 
large  area  of  unirriorated  laud,  although  the  wells  can  be  used  for 
sowing  the  rabi  here  also,  and  some  villages  on  the  Ferozepur  border 
have  wells  which  are  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  ordinary  years, 
having  been  sunk  as  something  to  fall  buck  on  in  a  year  of  drought. 
But  the  whole  area  so  protected  is  limited,  and  the  loss  of  the  fodder 
crops  would  be  followed  by  a  great  mortality  amongst  the  cattle.  I 
am  told  that  in  1860  and  1868,  the  last  occasions  on  which  there  has 
been  anything  resembling  a  drought,  the  people  from  the  Jangal 
began  in  August  and  September  to  swarm  over  the  country  in  search 
of  straw  and  other  fodder,  just  as  they  have  been  doing  this  year. 
As  the  drought  continued  every  one  wanted  to  dispose  of  at  least 
some  of  his  cattle,  and  the  price  fell,  till  a  good  bullock  would  not 
fetch  a  few  rupees.  Then  the  cattle  began  to  be  turned  out  owner- 
less^ and  died  all  over  the  country.  But  the  people  themselves  were 
well  ofF.  Moat  families  will  be  found  to  have  in  store  at  any  time 
the  grain  of  two  rabi  harvests ;  and  many  of  three  or  more,  especially  if 
the  seasons  have  been  good  everywhere  and  prices  h)W.  The  Jats 
watch  the  market  very  keenly,  and  sell  what  they  calculate  they  can 
spare  at  the  most  favourable  time.  What  suits  the  villager  of  these 
western  parts  best  is  to  have  good  harvests  here,  a  famine  somewhere 
else,  and  the  consequent  high  prices.  Such  was  the  combination  in 
1877-78  when  famine  prices  followed  Tery  fair  harvests  throughout 
the  district,  owing  to  the  drain  towards  the  Deccan.  But,  even  if  the 
season  has  been  a  bad  one  iu  the  district,  most  land-owners  will  be 
found  to  profit  by  famine  prices,  provided  of  course  that  the  granaries 
have  not  been  depleted  in  previous  years  ;  and  I  doubt  if  they  ever 
will  lie  again  unless  by  two  bad  seasons  iu  succession  and  the  failure 
of  all  four  harvests.  The  immense  profits  made  by  the  sale  of  grain  in 
the  three  years — 1860, 1868  and  1877 — has  greatly  encouraged  tiie  stor- 
ing of  it ;  and  I  believe  that  another  year  of  famine  prices  would  find 
the  stocks  in  the  houses  of  the  agriculturists  much  larger  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  If  the  succeeding  year  is  a  good  one,  the 
cultivator  has  probably  more  than  recouped  his  losses  by  the  profits  on 
the  sale  of  his  grain,  and  can  purchase  cattle  to  make  up  for  what  has 
perished.  But  in  all  probability  he  had  more  to  start  with  than 
were  actually  required  for  his  simple  agriculture,  and  can  go  on  for  a 
year  or  two  with  a  reduced  number.  A  second  bad  season  would  of 
-course  do  injury,  more  or  less  according  as  the  failure  of  crop  was 
total  or  partial.  There  would  be  a  further  and  more  general  loss  of 
cattle;  and  the  cultivator  would  have  to  keep  all  his  grain  for  his 
own  consumption.  There  has,  happily,  been  no  such  combination 
under  our  rule  as  the  complete  failure  of  four  harvests  in  succession  ; 
and,  as  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  distributaries  of  the  Abohar 
and  Bhatinda  branches  of  the  canal  will  have  brought  the  means  of 
irrigation  within  the  reach  of  every  Tillage  that  requires  it  in  Jagr&on 
and  in  the  south  and  west  of  Lndhiana,  we  may  say  that  its  occur- 
rence has  now  been  rendered  impossible.    When  the  irrigation   from 
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the  cnnal  hat  been  full j  de? elopeil^  there  will  be  no  part  0f  Um  Jiiilaa«]f 
'^rith  leas  than  25  or  30  per  ceut.  of  its  area  protected. 

124.    With  tliis  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  variona 

,_.^        *  #    •  M     portions  of  the  district  are  liable  to  be  afiect- 

^^^  of  r.inin«t  BDd     ^j  ,jy  drought,  I  viri  proceed  to  give  such  iu- 

formation  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  about 
the  history  of  the  subject  The  earliest  famine  of  ^rhich  men  talk  is 
that  of  Sambat  1787  (A.D.  1730).  The  memory  of  it  is  preserved 
in  the  saying  ^'snt-assiake  m&ria  hua/'  applied  to  a  man  who  has  got 
food,  and  refuses  to  feed  a  starving  beggar;  but  I  can  learn  no  particulars 
as  to  how  the  people  lived,  or  what  was  the  extent  of  its  ravages.  There 
was  drought  in  A.D.  1 759  and  again  in  1770,  but  apparently  no 
famine;  and  the  effects  were  only  felt  for  a  few  months.  The  memory  of 

»u  -       #  a.   k^  «o4A      these  visitations  has  been  effaced  by  that  which 
mmnia  of  Smmbit  1840.     f^ji^^^,,^     t,,^     terrible     famine  of   Snmbat 

3840  (A.D.  1783),  called  ^'  chalia/'  appears  to  have  spared  no  part  of 
Northern  India,  and  this  district  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It   began  with  the   failure  of  the  autumn  rains  of  Sambat  1839,  there 
being  little  or  no  yield  in  thekharif  and  following  rabi  harvests.     Prices 
Tose   from  Bhadon  (Sambat  1 839),  and  by  Baisakh  (Sambat  1840)  wheat 
was  selling   at  20  seers  katcha  (8  seers  packa)    a   rupee.     Rnin  fell 
in    Hir  but   not  afterwards  ;  and  the  kharff  crops  of  Sambat  1840  all 
withered.     In  K&tak  of  that  year  wlieat  was  at  8  seers  katclia  (Si  seers 
packa)   a  rupee ;  and,  if  we  consider  the  difference   in  the   vaiue  of 
money  then  aud  now,  we  may  realize   the  extent  of  calamity  from  this. 
The  rabi  was  not  sown   except  at  the  wells,  of  which  there  were  not 
Jiearly  so  many  as  now.    In  Ghet  Sambat  1841  there  was  rain,  and  grass 
.&c.  grew :  and  in  H&r  the   nsual  autumn  rains  began.      The  kharff 
and   rabi    following   were    very    good.      The    pressure    of     famine 
lasted   nearly     2^  years     altogether,   and    the  mortality   must   have 
been     tremendous.     Oraiu  could   not  be  bought   for     money ;     and 
people  are  aaid    to  have  died  with  bags  of  rupees  under  their   heads. 
AH   natural  affection   was   lost  sight  of,    and   parents   robbed   their 
children  of  their  food,  and  looked  on   to   see   them   die.     Many   emi« 
grated   beyond   the  Jamna,  where  there   appears  to  have  been   some- 
thing to  live  on.     People  are  even  said  to  have  been   driven   to   canni- 
balism.   The  cattle  died   everywhere;    and   when   the  rain  did  come 
men  had  to  drag  the, plough  through  the  fields.    The    green  crop   was 
eaten  whenever  the  heads  were  formed,  and  many  lout  their  lives  from 
sickness    brought  on  by     improper    food.      Famine  was  as  xmudl 
followed  by  disease.    The    people  appear  to  have  been  able  to   re- 
sume  the  cultivation    of    their    land,     and   the    country    gradually 
Tecovered  its  prosperity  ;  but  the  horrors  of  the  *'chfilia"  will  long  ba 
xemembered.    It  is  worthy  of  remark   that  not  a  single  village   was 
totally  deserted   in   this   famine.     Proprietors   abandoned  their   land 
here  and  there,  and  many 'roust  have  died ;  but  the  mass  of  them  adhered 
to  their  villages,  probably  in  most  cases  because  there  were   welh 
At  which  the  aorvivors  could  eke  out  some  sort  of   existence.    The 
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history  of  no  Ttllage^  as  far  ai  I  Icttow/coTftains  aiiy  Rllniion  to  its 
liaTing  been  deserted  at  this  titne ;  snd  tbe  few  that  date  their 
foundation  from  a  later  period  than  the  "  ohilia''  were  settled  by  the 
ruler  of  the  time  in  the  aurplns  area  of  some  old  Tillage  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  rii^itful  owners. 

The  next  famine  was  in  Sambat  1869  (1812-13  A.D.)     The  kharff 
SambAi  1869  °^  Sambat  1868  and  rabi  following  were  poor, 

and  fodder  scarce.  Bain  fell  at  first^  but 
stopped^  and  the'kharif  of  Sambat  1869  and  rabi  succeeding  failed,  except 
at  the  wells.  Grain  rose  to  18  seers  katcha  (7  seers  packa);  and 
straw  was  not  to  be  had.  There  was  a  tremendous  loss  of  cattle, 
and  oxen  ceased  to  have  any  value,  being  given  away  for  nothing 
or  turned  loose  iti  the  fields. 

The  autumn  rains  of  Sambat  1870  were  good,  and  prices  fell.  Tbe 
loss  of  human  life  Was  not  perhaps  very  great,  and  was  confined  to 
the  poorer  classes,  laborers  and  artizans,  in  the  towns  and  villages. 

The  history  of  the ''  nabia^  or  scarcity  of  Sambat  1890  (1833  A.D.) 

Q-  V-  tooA     J  toai.        ^*'*'  follows.    Grain  was  selling  at  two  maunds 
*&imb«t  1800  and  1894.    ^    (p^cka)  a  rupee  when  it  began.     The  autumn 

rain  of  Sambat  1890  failed;  and  the  two  harvests  produced  almost  nothing 
except  at  the  wells,  where  there  were  carrots,  &c.»  as  usual.  The  loss 
of  human  life  and  of  cattle  appears  not  to  have  been  considerable ; 
and  the  price  of  gram  was  neVe  r  higher  than  17  seers  packa ;  but 
this  was  of  course  very  dear  for  those  times,  and  would  mean  eight 
or  ten  now.  In  Sambat  1894  there  was  a  scarcity,  but  not  of  much 
severity.  The  people  had  not,  however,  recovered  from  the  *'  ninety .'' 
Witness  the  couplet: — 

**  Nawe  Uion  bache  ehour*iniae  ne  m^uM. 
Bine  bad«l,  rite  tire." 

*"  Saved  from  the  90,  saccumibed  to  94^  there  weve  clouds  by 
day  and  atarry  uigbts.'^ 

Of  the  next  scarcity,  that  of  1860-61,  we  have  official  information. 

qa  k.f  ioi«7  '^^^   account   for   this  district  ia  as   follows; 

8AIDM1817.  The  rabi  of  Sambat  19I7(1860A.D.)  was  poor, 

the  winter  rains  having  failed ;  and  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  34 
seers  packa  by  Bais&kh.  There  was  rain  in  Har,  but  not  in  the 
following  months;  and  the  kharif  was  sown,  but  withered.  There  was 
k  great  drain  on  the  grain  stores  of  this  district  caused  by  the  scarcity 
in  those  to  the  south ;  and  the  price  of  wheat  rose  till  it  reached  at 
one  time  seven  or  eight  seers  a  rupee.  The  rabi  was  very  poor, 
but  did  not  fail  entirely;  and  the  rains  of  1918  were  plentiful.  There 
was  a  greiit  scarcity  of  fodder  and  a  considerable  loss  of  cattle  ;  but 
none  of  humau  life  from  actual  starvation,  in  the  villages  at  all 
events.  It  was  a  famine  in  the  ^'  B&ngar'^  country  (Rohti^,  Hissar,  &c.)» 
and  numbers  flocked  northwards  from  those  parts.  Our  people  say 
^  Kil  B&ngar  thon  upje  bura,^  ''  a  famine  coming  from  the  B&ngar 
is  bad/'    The  stores  of  grain  were  sold  at  an  immense  profit,  which 
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probably  more  tlian  compensated  for  the  loss  of  cattle.  The  scarcity 
of  Sambiit  1917  will  be  found  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of 
many  a^rricnlturists  of  the  western  and  jangal  Tillages.  Most  of 
them  hud  grain  in  store ;  but  the  unlucky  few  that  had  not  were 
compelled  to  incur  a  debt  of  which  they  have  never  got  rid.  Mort- 
gages in  Jiigr4on  tahsit  can  be  as  often  as  not  be  traced  back  to  the 
*'  17  •'  ('*  satirah  ")  or  tlie  following  "  25  "  ('*  panji  ").  There  was 
some  acute  distress  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  the  towns  ;  but  the 
whole  famine  expenditure  appears  to  have  amounted  only  to  about 
Us.  6,000;  and,  although  a  suspension  of  8  per  cent  of  the  revenue  was 
considered  necessary,  the  balance  was  realized  at  once.  Captain 
(afterwards  Colonel)  McNeile  writes  in  1861  that  the  money-lenders 
were  complaining  that  the  Jats  had  paid  off  all  their  debts  and  taken 
the  grain  trade  completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  merchants. 

The  scarcity  of  1869-70  was^  as   regards   this    district,   of  much 
8     bAtigss  the  same   character  as    that   of  1860-61;  but 

the  harvests  were  better,  and  the  injury  done 
was  confined  to  a  not  very  considerable  loss  of  cattle,  and  to  debt 
incurred  by  individuals  from  this  cause  or  from  their  having  to  pur- 
chase grain  for  food.  Wheat  went  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  seers  a  rupee  ; 
but  the  people  affected  by  this  were  as  usual  the  artisans  and  labour- 
ers in  the  towns.  There  was  on  both  occasions  a  good  deal  of  im- 
migration from  the  south  of  starving  people.  The  whole  expenditure  on 
relief  works  was  Rs.  7^000,  entirely  in  the  towns.  On  the  other  hand 
the  mass  of  the  ag^ricultural  population,  at  all  events  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  district  where  the  effects  of  famine  ought  first  to  be  felt, 
profited  greatly  by  the  high  prices  as  in  1860 ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
advantages  to  them  as  a  whole  far  outweighed  the  evils.  Nominal 
suspensions  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  2^500  were  sanctioned ;  but 
recovered  next  year. 

In  the   reports  of  1877-78   Ludhi&na  fignrea    as  '^unaffected/' 
n  The  harvests  were  very  fair ;  but   prices   were 

run  up  to  famine  rates  in  consequence   of  the 
demand   from   the   North- Western  Provinces,  Madras   and  Bombay. 
This  was  to  to  the  entire  benefit  of  the  cultivator,  and  to    such  as  had 
,  stores  of  grain. 

Thus  we  have  the  history  of  the  last  century  as  follows  :  A  terrible 

famine  with  immense  loss  of  life  in  A.D.  1788; 
General  eoi.eloi.on.  acute  distress  in  1812,  and  distress  in   1833 

and  1837  felt  by  most  people.  But  for  the  development  of  commu- 
nications which  took  place  after  annexation,  I  do  not  think  that 
prices  would  have  been  very  high  in  1860  and  1868 ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  gain  to  the  agricultural  population  was  greater  than  the  toss 
in  those  years.  There  is,  however,  n  very  considerable  portion  of  both 
town  and  village  population  who  will  always  be  affected  by  a  rise  of 
prices,  the  classes  who  subsists  by  labour  paid  for  by  a  cash  wage ; 
and  to  these  must  he  added  the  numbers  of  immigrants  who  are 
driven  into  this  district  by  famine  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  it« 
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125.  I  will  give  next  an  account  of  some  of  the  minor 
_.         ,     .^.  calamities  of  season   and   of   the   pests  from 

Minor  ofllamitiM.  ^i  -  i    1.1  ir 

wiiicu  the  crops  suffer. 

"  Agast "  or  *'  Agaf  is  a  north  wind  which  blows  for  a  day  or 
„  .    ^„  two  about  Bhadon  22nd  (middle  of  September), 

'**  and  breaks  the  mnize   stalks^  besides  injnrin|( 

in  a  less  degree  the  cane  and  cotton.  The  name  is  that  of  a  demon 
who  is  supposed  to  cross  the  country  on  his  way  from  the  hills  to 
Ceylon,  and  spreads  ruin  amongst  the  crops  in  his  course,  which  is 
generally  only  a  few  miles  wide.  His  advent  is  followed  by  the  ap« 
(learance  of  the  bird  called  '' mamola''  (wagtail);  and  is  really  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  weather.     Witness  the  couplet  :— 

*'  Bliidon  ten  bitt  LmikA  nun  ohmri  Aent, 
Nmiiia  iiir  samlia  j  inaklian  nun  pnr  ^Ul  hmth." 

''Bhadon  by  your  22nd  day  Agat  sets  out  for  Lanka;  the  streams 
and  water  become  controlled ;    the  butter  hardens.'^ 

Frost  does  a  good  deal  of  harm  {"  Pala  marlia ''  is  the   expression 

used)    to   the    cane   and   to   the    late   cotton 

'^  *  (sometimes) ;  as  well  as  to  the  sarson  in    the 

rabi.     It  does  not   appear   to  affect    the    wheat   and   gram  ;  but  the 

wheat  and  barley  when  the  grains  are  forming  in   the   heads  are   very 

liable  to  be  blighted  (lodged  ?)  by  cold  winds  from  the  north  or  west , 

the   east   winds    are    always    mild.     This   is 

'^  called  "  bulla  m&rlia ; ''  and  the  people  have  no 

Tery  clear  account  to  give  of  what  happens.     They  say  that    they    find 

some  morning  that  the  grain  is   blighted,  and   the   heads  turn  yellow 

and  wither. 

Hail   storms   (^'gola/'   ''galla^')    occur   almost  annually   some« 
„  ..  where  or  other  in  the   district,   either  in    the 

montlis  of  October  or  in   March.    The  kharif 

or  part  of  it  is  generally  reaped   at   the   time   that  the  autumn  storms 

come  ;  but  considerable  injury    is   sometimes  done  to  the  pulses.     The 

rabi  always   suffers   severely    from    hail  when  it  falls,   the  wheat   and 

barley  stalks  being  snapped,  and  the  gram  pods  broken  off.     In  a  few 

days  the  crop  gets  a  yellow  withered  appearance.     A  hail  storm  gener* 

ally  passes  across  some  part  of  the  district  to  a    width    of  one  or  two 

miles,  but  the  total  injury  done  is  never  very  considerable,  only   a  few 

..  fields  in  any  village  being   affected  as   a    rule. 

igiiiiii^.  Lightning   does   occasional  injury    to  fields  of 

iiiwoU:  Locntrt,  cotton,  pulscs  and  san  in  the  autumn. 

Locusts  {"  aim,  tid'')  appear  at  places  CTery  third  or  fourth  year,  and 
go  across  some  of  the  villages  in  a  line  two  or  three  miles  wide  eating 
up  everything.  Their  appearance  is  generally  in  September-October 
(13hadon-Assoj) .  Their  ravages  have  never,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  so 
extensive  as  to  cause  a  general  calamity;  and  the  injury  is  usually 
partial,  like  that  of  hail  storms.    They  have  not  appeared  now  for  five 
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or  six  years.    '^  SomU"  are  greea  caterpillars  wliich  attack  the  gfBxn  and 

CaterpiiiarB.  sarsoii  Btftlks.     Q(iQd  rains  in  the  cold  weather 

will  kill  them;  but  if  the  rains  are  short,  they 
are  most  destructive  to  unirricrnted  crops^  much  worse  than  locusts  be- 
cause they  are  universal  and  come  every  year.  They  live  in  boles^  and 
come  out  during  the  night  to  work.    Hard  soils  suffer  most.    I  have  seen 

"Kansi"  "'  places  at  least   half  of  the  gram  crop  eaten 

by  them.  *^  Knngi**  or  red  rust,  is  said  by 
the  natives  to  be  caused  by  a  tiny  insect  that  appears  on  the  wheat 
or  barley  heads  when  rain  is  followed  by  clouds.  It  affects  the  crops 
in  M&gh-Chet  when  the  ears  are  beginning  to  form,  and  covers  them 
with  a  fine  dust,  yellow  or  red,  under  which  the  grain  shrivels.  Oeueral 
injury  is  done  by  '^  kungi"  at  rare  intervals,  the  last  bad  year  for  it 
having  been  1875.  It  often  appears,  but  a  few  days  of  sunshine 
drive  it  away.  Kungi  affects  irrigated  as  well  as  uuirrigated  crops. 
Young  caue  plants  are  attacked  by   a  caterpillar  called  ^*  kansua/' 

rp  |.    .  and  full   grown   cane   by   small  insects  called 

•  "lela*'    (black)   and   "  punke''  (white).     Tela 

also  attacks  cotton.     Cane   and  cotton   are  cleared  of  these  by  rain, 

otherwise  the  juice  of  tlie  cane  becomes  watery   and   poor.     White 

ants   C'seonk'')  attack  the   roots  of  the  unirrigated    rahi   crops  in 

«^. .  all  soils,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  injury  in  some 

years.  The  cure  for  them,  as  for  all  other 
pests,  is  rniu. 

Field  rats  also  do  some  harm  in  light  soils,  but  have  never  come 
J.  to  be  much  of  a   peat.     "  Sondi''    caterpillars 

and' white  ants  do  much  more  injury  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  unirrigated  crops. 

Jakals  eat  the  maiase  all  over  the  district,  and  of  the   destruction 

...  caused  by  pigs  in  the  villages  under  Ludiiiina 

**'**'    '^**  I   have  written   in   para.  14.     Herds  of  deer 

wander  all  over  the  fields,  but  they    are  not  so  numerous  as  to  a 

cause  much  injury.      People  put  up  in    places  sticks     with  cloth 

attached  to  scare  the  deer  off  (called  ''  darne*';. 
Scwcorowi,  &p. :  watch-     platforms  (*'  manna")  are  erected  on  the  trees 
°"'"'  or  on  stakes  stuck  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose 

of  watching  the  maize  and  joar  fields,  and  buys  sit  on  these  screaming 
and  firing  mud  pellets  from  slings  (^' gopia  ").  A  rude  fiddle  made 
of  half  a  gourd  with  a  piece  of  gut  stretched  across  it,  is  used  in  the 
B^t  for  frightening  the  pigs  from  the  cane.  The  noise  may  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance.  The  cultivators  also  light  fires  alo»g  their  fields 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  have  to  watch  all  night.  In  most  villages 
a  r&khi  or  watchman  is  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wander  about 
the  fields  and  see  that  cattle  do  not  stray  amongst  the  cro}is.  If  cattle 
are  caught  trespassing,  the  owner  is  fined  a  couple  of  seers  of  grain, 
which  is  paid  to  the  watcher,  who  also  receives  an  allowance  from 
the  whole  village  at  harvest  time.  Watching  at  night  is  not  usual 
except  where,  in  places,  the  habit  of  pilfering  from  the  fields  has  be- 
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Tenants  and  rents. 


Come  c6miiion^  or  ia  Uie  ueigliboarliood.  of  Hami  villages    or  of  tbe 
towns. 

126.    Tliene  are  only  two  or  three  large  semindari  e>tates  in  tlie 

district^  and  the  cultivation  is  almost  entire- 
ly by  the  proprietors  themselves.  Our  returns 
show  21  per  cent«  of  the  cultivated  area  as  in  tlie  hands  of  tenants^ 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  is  held  by  men  who  own  other  land.  The 
following  are  the  proportions  of  the  various  classes  of  tenants  shown 
in  Appendix  II-— A  with  this  report  :— 


How  held. 


Per  cent  of  total 
cultiT  atien. 


With  occupancy  rights           ..•                ••• 

••• 

5 

At  will  by  proprietors  or  by  tenants  who  have 
pancy  rights  in  other  lands 

occu- 

•  •  . 

9 

At  will  by  tenants  who  have  no  such  rights 

•  •• 

•  •• 

7 

TOTAI.         •••                   ••• 

21 

Zsbli  or  crop  rente* 


When  a  proprietor  has  any  spare  land,  more  than  he  can  work, 
this  is  eitlier  let  to  a  co-sharer  who  has  not  enough  land  of  his  own  to' 
support  himself^*  or  an  agricultural  partnership  is  enteft*ed  into. 

The  subject  of  rates  of  rent  will  be  found  fully  discussed 
eUewhere  (in  Part  II).  Rents  are  fixed  for  the  year  about  June  15th 
(Nimdnia) ;  but  earlier  and  separately  for  cane  and  cotton.  For 
the   kharif  crops  (cane,  cotton^  maize,  charri,  moth^  &c.)  a  cash  rate 

on  the  crop  is  almost  invariably  fixed  by 
agreement,  and  paid  when  the  crop  is  ripe 
or  nearly  s6,  not  beforehand.  The  reason  is  that  if  the  crop  is 
a  bad  one  a  liberal  owner  will  sometimes  reduce  the  rate  fixed.  The 
rent  is  calculated  on  the  local  measure,  which  is  the  ^'  katcha''  bigaii 
in  the  east^  and  the  ghum&o  or  kanil  in  Jagraon  and  in  most  of  the 
B^t.  The  rent-rate  is  mentioned,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  cal- 
culated on  the  known  area  of  the  field ;  or  the  ground  is  paced  or 
measured  with  a  rope.  The  cash  rent  only  covers  the  harvest,  except 
that  sometimes  a  rate  is  fixed  so  as  to  include  the  wheat  following  the 
maize ;  but  more  generally  a  separate  rent  in  kind  is  taken  for  the 
wheat.  The  land  returns  to  the  owner  at  once  when  the  crop  has  been 
cut.  Thus  land  is  rented  at  the  Nimania  for  ''  charri*'  only  ;  and  the' 
crop  is  taken.     The  proprietor  must  arrange  for  the  winter  ploughings 

*0r  to  a  peiBon  who  has  no  proprietary  rights. 
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necessary  for  the  crop  of  next  year,  and  he  disposes  of  the  land  at 
once  with  this  view  ;  but  the  agreement  has  really  effect  from  the 
next  Nimitiia,  seven  or  eight  months  after,  and  would  be  for  the  rabi 
after  that.     In  some  villages,  where  the  laud  is  all  much  of  one  quality 

Binh  rates  *"^  ^**®  cultivation  not  very  good  (Mahomedan 

Rajput  villages  mostly)^  the  proprietors  will 
rent  their  land  at  so  much  all  round  on  the  katcha  bignh.  Thia 
saves  trouble,  to  escape  which  is  the  great  object  in  life  of  a  Mabome- 
dan  laud -owner.     A  field  is  often  rented  for  the  cultivation  of  a  single 

Blunts  for  holdings.  ^^^^    ^^^^  *^''"®'    charri,   &c. ;   but,    where   a 

number  of  fields  are  rented  iu  one  holding 
C  l&hna'O,  the  rent  takes  the  form  of  this  general  rate  per  bie:ah,  or 
"  zabti''  rate;!  are  agreed  on  for  certain  crops  and  kind  rents  for  others, 
the  tenant  raising  the  crops  that  suit  him  best ;  or  again  a  lump  sum 
{*'  chakota^')  is  fixed  to  be  paid  by  Che  tenant  as  rent  of  the  holding  for 
the  whole  year,  he  having  liberty  to  rai^e  what  crop  he  likes.  A  hold- 
ing rented  iu  any  of  these  ways  will  consist  of  all  sorts  of  land. 

Rents  iu  kind  are  taken  for  the  rabi  crops,  rarely  for  cotton,  and 
Ba  u  'ti  k'  d  almost  never  for  other  kharif  crops,  except  ia 

Jagr4on  tahsil.  The  straw  is  divided  as  well  as 
the  grain,  and  the  proprietor  takes  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  usual  rates  are  half  to  two-fifths  for 
unirrigated  lands  with  one-third  of  the  straw ;  and  for  irrigated,  one- third 
of  grain  and  one-fourth  straw.  "  Bataie/^  or  subdivision  of  produce  is  a 
very  simple  process  iu  this  district.  The  tenant  cuts  and  threshes  the 
grain  ;  and  on  an  appointed  day  the  proprietor  comes  to  the  heap  for  his 
share.  The  grain  is  measured  out  in  a  large  earthen-ware  jar  (called 
*'  ch4tti**  or  ''  mip'')  which  liold»  about  a  katcha  maund  (17  seers  packa), 
and  the  straw  in  arm*fulls.  The  proprietor  then  removes  his  share. 
If  a  faqir  or  other  holy  man  appears,  he  gets  a  small  portion,  of  which 
no  account  is  taken.  It  says  much  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
how  entirely  they  have  broken  away  from  the  very  elaborate  system  of 
'^  bataie"  which  prevailed  forty  years  ago  when  the  revenue  was  taken 
partly  iu  kind.  There  are  none  of  the  elaborate  calculations  of 
allowances  to  the  various  menials  &o.,  such  as  are  kept  up  in  less 
advanced  parts  of  the  province ;  and  there  are  also  none  of  the  super- 
stitious observances  attending  the  division  of  the  produce.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  featu'^e  of  all  is  the  absence  of  the  special  weigh- 
man  of  the  shop-keeping  class.  The  allowances  to  menials  I  will 
notice  later. 

127.     If  a  proprietor  does  not  care  to  rent  his  land,  he  will  enter 

into  a  partnership  with  some  cultivator  (called  a 
Agricultural  partnerthip.     ,,  gi^jhi").     The  "  sinjhi"  may  contribute  only 

his  labour,  in  which  case  he  is  called  '^  ji-de-s4njhi'* ;  or  he  may  also 
contribute  cattle,  when  he  is  called  s&njhi  simply.  The  share  of 
produce  that  the  s&ujhi  receives  would  depend  on  what  he  contributes, 
each  mau  and  each  beast  counting  as  a  unit  iu  the  calculation.    Thus 
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a  proprietor  may  linye  three  bullocks  and  the  B&njhi  one ;  and  they 
would  together  make  up  two  ploughs  in  unirrigated  lands.  The  s&njhi 
would  in  this  case  js^et  two  out  of  six  shares  in  the  produce  or  one-third  ; 
and  the  proprietor  would  probably  pay  the  rcTenue  and  supply  the 
seed,  &;c. :  but  this  is  a  matter  of  agreement,  and  the  terms  vary  a 
good  deal.  Sometimes  several  proprietors  club  together  for  the  better 
working  of  their  well  land^  jointly  irrigating  the  fields  of  each  in  turn. 
A  ^'  bitia  kama "  is  a  farm  labourer  kept  by  a  proprietor,  gene- 
Fann  Ubourara  '^'"^  because  the  latter  cannot  for  some  reason 

(age  ^c.)  work  his  plough.  The ''  bitia  k&ma  " 
gets  Re.  1  to  Re.  U8  a  mouthy  and  his  food  and  clothes  from  the  pro- 
prietor; but  has  no  interest  iu  the  produce. 

128.    The  most  numerous  of  the  Tillage  menial  class  are  the 

eiamdrsj  of  whom  I  have  given  some  account 
»Tm?^^/  *■    *»   para.  56.     These   people   have  to   perform 

certain  tasks,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  re- 
pair of  all  leather  appliances  (well  buckets,  seed-drills,  &c.)  and  of 
the  cultivatora'  shoes;  and  they  have  also  to  plaster  the  public  gates; 
to  collect  grass  and  keep  watch  when  any  officer  of  Government 
comes ;  to  carry  bundles  to  the  next  village  on  such  occasions,  &c.,  &c. 
They  have  also  to  remove  all  dead  cattle ;  and  they  receive  the  carcases 
and  skins  of  these.  The  chamars  are  paid  full  price  for  all  new  goods, 
shoes,  Buckets,  &c. ;  and  occasionally  cultivate  a  piece  of  land,  either 
alone  or  in  partnership  with  a  zemindar.  They  receive  generally  an 
allowance  of  grain  per  plough  (about  30  seers) ;  also  some  cotton  and 
gdr.  These  allowances  are  also  (rarely)  made  on  the  total  yield  (about 
one  seer  per  maund).  The  cham&r  families  are  generally  divided 
amogst  the  sharers,  say  one  to  every  ten  houses  of  the  latter. 

The  takhdn  or  carpenter  has  to  execute  all  repairs ;  and  also  to 
m^l^l^^^  make  small  things  like  goads,  yokes,  &c.,  but 

for  new  ploughs,  pitchforks  and  other  imple- 
ments he  is  paid  in  cash,  the  cultivator  supplying  the  wood.  He  has 
a  good  deal  of  work  about  the  wells,  and  a  great  deal  at  the  presses 
(^'  belua'')  in  villages  where  sugarcane  is  grown. 

The  lohdr  or  blacksmith  makes  the  plough-share,   the  cultivator 

supplying  the  iron,  and  also  repairs  all  iron 

work.    Sometimes  one  man  does  the  work  of 

carpenter  and  blacksmith.     The  takh&n  and  lobar  receive  allowances 

either  on  the  plough  or  on  the   total  produce  (from  a  quarter  to  one 

seer  per  maund) . 

Where  there  are  chuhras,  they  are  only  used  for  calling  the  people 
^    ,  together,  or  giving   notice  to  any  one  who  is 

Chuhras.  wanted  ("bulari").     The  allowance  is  small, 

generally  one-sixteenth  to  a  quarter  seer  in  the  maund. 

The  jAinwar  or   waterman  has  to  supply  baskets  for   the  cane 

press,  and  gets  a  very  small  allow^         "  '      * 
*   ^*''  one-sixteenh  to  one-eighth  seer 

He  also  supplies  water  at  marriages,  but  is  paid  for  thic 
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The  naie  or  barber  performs  pemonal  teryieea  to  the  eulttrator^ 
-.  .  cuts  his  nails,  shaves  him-,  ftc,  ftc,  and  receives 

mnch  the  same  as  the  jhiiiwar. 

The   plough    ( ^  hnt " )  on   whioh  thej   are   generally  calculated 
is  sneh  a  variable  measure  that  I  have  not  given   the  allowances  to 
those  menials  and  artisans  stated  on   it;  but,  roughly  speaking,  where 
all  the  kamins  receive  a  full  allowanoe,  thev  absorb  ane-twentieth  to 
one-sixteenth  of  the  gross  produce.     This  is  accordiu«^  to  tlie  adminis- 
tration   papers  of   the  villages ;    but  the   practice  is  very   differei^t. 
Under  the  Sikhs^  when  the  revenue  was  tiJceii  in  kind  by  the  servants 
of  the  ruler,  a   heap  was  set    apart  for  tlie  village  servants  (two  to 
two  and  a  half  seers  in  the  maund) ;  and  this  was  divided  anMmgst  Ihen^ 
according  to  their  recognized  sliares.     But  with  pur  fixed  assessment 
this  system  couhl  not  continue,  except  where  a  proprietor  takes  rent  in 
kind  from  a  tenant.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  break  up  the  constkn- 
tion  of  the  villan^e  in  regard  to  these  menials,  the  action  being  mostly  oi» 
the  part  of  the   proprietors,  for  the  kamins  are   generally  much  too 
degraded  to  wish  for  any  change,     and  are  in  the   power  of  the  pro- 
prietors completely,  not  having  even  the  option  of  changing  their  abode 
when  too   hard    pressed.     The  result   has   been   that   the   proprietors 
attempt  to  cut  down  the  allowances  and  make  new  terms   with   the. 
kamins.     In  many  admiuistratron  papers  a  condition  has  been  recorded 
that  the  relation  of  the  proprietors  to  the  kamins  is  liable  to  anuuat 
revision,  and  in  some  villages  there  are  no  customary  allowances  or 
services  at  all ;  and,  when  a  cuhivator  has  any  work  to  be  done  by  one 
of  the  class,  he  pays  for  it  in  grain  or  cash.     In  many  villages  too  the 
proprietor  will   not  now  allow   the   cham&r  to  have  the  skins,  as  the 
price  of  leather  has   risen  very   I  igh  In  late  years ;    and  money  is  to 
be  made  out  of  them. 


B.— Live  Stock. 

129.     From   what  has    been    writt^en   in   Chapter   I    as   to   the 

^^*®°c^  ^^  grazing  ground,  it  may  be  inferred 
Enumeration  of  cattle.         ^y^^^    ^j^^    Ahttict    IS  not     adapted    for    cattte- 

breeding.     The    District  Returns  of  Live  Stock  for  the  lust  year  show 

the  following  details: — 

Cows,  bullocks  and  buffaloes  ...  ...  270,238 

Horses  and  ponies  ...  ...  1,815 

Donkeys                    ...  •••  ..  7,430 

Sheep  and  goats       ...  •••  ••«  68,50& 

Camels                       ...  ...  ...  ),811 

We   had   an   enumeration   made  by  the  patw&ris  in  1879|  which 

gave  the  following  results  :•— 

Draught  cattle  (buffaloes  and  bullocks)  •••  137,665 

Milch  kine                 ...  •••  ...  198,851 

Young  stock              .«•  ...  ...  96,983 

Horses  and  ponies    •••  ...  ...  3,155^ 

8lieep  anil  goats        ...  ...  ...  50,408 

Camels                      ...  ...  ...  1^849> 
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The  cattle  in  the  towns  did  not  come  into  our  ennmeration  ; 
And  for  tliese  we  on^^Yit  to  add  about  18,000  to  the  milch  kine  and  a 
good  deal  to  the  shcfep  and  goats.  I  fear  that  I  cannot  claim  very 
much  accuracy  for  our  figures ;  but  they  are  probably  not  far  out.  Tlie 
District  Returns  are  an  estimate  by  the  tafasild&rs. 

130.     Bullocks  are   universally   used  for  agricultural  work ;  and 

he   must  be  a  very   poor  man  who  can  on  I  v 
^^^Dmught  And  plough  rttt-     ^jf^^j  ^  buffalo,  this  animal    being    considered 

the  sign  of  poverty  in  a  cultivator.  The 
bullocks  are  eithei*  bred  in  the  villages,  or  imported  from  the  cattle- 
breeding  tracts  to  the  south,  H&nsi  &c. ;  being  brought  up  in  droves 
by  dealers  who  go  from  village  to  village,  generally  a  few  weeks  before 
the  Baif»akhi  and  Diwali  Fairs,  on  their  way  to  Amritsar.  There  are 
no  cattle  fairs  in  this  district.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what 
proportion  of  the  cattle  used  in  agriculture  are  bred  in  the  district ; 
but  I  believe  that  between  three-fourths  and  half  of  those  in  Sam- 
rala  are  imported.  In  Jagr&on  there  is  still  some  grazing  land  left,  and 
Clie  greater  part  of  the  cattle  in  use  are  probably  bred  in  the  tahsil ; 
lint  there  are  also  large  purchases  from  dealers.  The  people  of  the 
Jungal  are  very  fond  of  buying  cattle,  using  them  for  the  few  months 
during  which  agricultural  operations  go  on,  and  then  selling  thenv, 
thus  saving  the  keep  for  several  months.  The  home-bred  cattle  are 
said  to  be  better  for  the  work  than  those  imported  because,  apparent- 
ly, the  former  are  stall-fed  all  their  lives ;  while  the  latter  having 
been  raised  on  grazing,  feel  the  change,  and  cannot  do  well  on  the 
straw  which  they  have  to  eat  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  A  bul- 
lock costs  from  Bis.  20  to  25,  if  two  years  old ;  and  Bs.  40  to  60,  if  of 
full  working  age.  At  two  years  old  he  is  yoked  in  the  plough  ;  and 
works  in  this  till  he  is  four,  when  he  is  put  to  the  well.  Bullocks  go 
on  working  till  twelve  ;  but  at  that  age  they  are  old,  and  they  do  not  live 
beyond  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  Samr4la  and  the  highly  cultivated  parts 
of  Ludhiana  they  do  not  last  so  long  on  account  of  the  constant  hard 
work  in  the  sugarcane  mills  and  at  the  wells.  Where  (as  in  Jagraon) 
the  people  keep  carts,  the  quality  of  the  draught  cattle  is  superior, 
and  one  sees  some  very  fine  bullocks  in  those  parts,  much  higher 
prices  being  paid,  and  the  animals  being  better  looked  after.  In  the 
B^t  the  cattle  are  of  a  very  much  inferior  stamp,  as  they  are  only 
required  for  the  plough.  They  cost  Bs.  15  to  20  each,  and  are  bought 
an^ywhere. 

The  area  that  can  be  worked  by  a  pair  of  bullocks  de- 
pends on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Thus  in  the  B^t  the  cattle 
are  very  poor  and  cannot  cover  much  land;  and  besides  this  a  great 
part  of  the  area  in  the  upper  B^t  is  cultivated  twice  every  year. 
In  the  uplands  it  is  the  wells  that  make  the  difference,  and,  of  course, 
the  superior  cultivation  at  them.  In  the  B^t  it  appears  from  tlie 
returns  that  there  is  a  pair  of  bullocks  to  every  six  or  seven  acres  of 
cultivation  ;  while  in  the  eastern  and  highly  cultivated  uplands  the 
average  is  eight  or  ten  acres ;  and  in  jangal  it  is  about  seventeen  to  a 
yoke.  The  following  are  the  details  for  some  of  the  assessoMttt  circles  : — 


siMttK 
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Cnou. 

No.  of  eattl« 

(ploofrli  A&d 
w«U). 

ArM  ottUU 
TAtod. 

ATeraf 0  p«r 

bttlluek. 

Pererat  of 
irrigmiioii. 

B^t  ^'amrila 

6,850 

16,186 

1 

B«t  I,  Lodhiiiui            ...               ..r 

6.838 

81,887 

6 

Upper  Dh&U  Sunrila   ... 

86,560 

107,760 

48 

Po.    Lttdhiioa 

80,667 

06,100 

88 

Pawidh  LndbiiDA 

6,067 

87,838 

89 

Jangal          ..«               ...               ,„ 

7,864 

60,808 

131.  lu  the  mouths  of  Baisakh,  J6t,  Har  (Aprii-Jiiue)  the  cattle 
_  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  are  fed  on  dry  straw  and  grain,  tlie  new  straw 
Food  of  draoght  o«tU..        ^^  the  rabbi  coming   in  by   the  first  of  these 

months.  This  is  the  worst  time  for  them^  and  the  working  cattle 
could  not  get  on  without  the  ser  or  two  sers  of  grain  that  they  get 
daily.  In  Sawan  and  Bh&don  there  is  good  grass  in  the  waste,  if 
any  is  left,  and  in  the  fields  intended  for  the  next  rabbi,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  grow  till  the  time  of  the  Sawan  ploughing.  The  cattle 
are  grazed  on  this,  and  it  is  also  grubbed  up  and  given  to  them  in  the 
stall,  the  grain  being  stopped.  Cutting  grass  is  the  work  iu  Jat 
villages  of  the  women,  who  are  out  all  day  in  the  fields,  collecting 
bundles.  The  cattle  haye  very  light  work  in  these  two  months,  because 
the  wells  are  not  working ;  and  between  this  and  the  new  grass  they 
put  on  condition.  In  Assoj  and  half  of  K&tak  (September  to  October) 
green  fodder,  either  '*  charri''  alone  or  mixed  with  ^'  moth,''  &c., 
is  given  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  time  of  the  whole  year  for  the 
cattle.  At  the  end  of  K4tak  the '' charri,"  &c.,  is  cut  and  stored ;  and 
during  Magar,  Poh,  Magh,  and  Phdgun  the  dry  stalks  of  charri, 
maize,  &c.|  are  given,  and,  if  necessary,  straw.  The  straw  is  either 
while  (  "safed  bhusa"  )  that  of  barley  and  wheat,  or  "  missa/'  t.  *,, 
of  moth,  m&sh,  &c.,  coloured  straw.  The  latter,  especially  the  moth 
straw,  is  said  to  be. very  strengthening.  In  the  mouth  of  Ch^t  (March) 
patches  of  green  fodder  are  grown  at  the  wells,  either  **  metha,'* 
*'  senjiy"  frc,  or  carrots ;  and  green  wheat  or  barley  is  also  given,  but 
not  commonly  in  an  ordinary  year. 

132.  The  number  of  milch  cattle  is  not   more  than   sufficient  to 

supply  local  wants.  There  is  no  attempt  to  keep 
cows  specially  for  the  sale  of  milk  or  of '^ghi" 


Milch  kino. 
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except  ill  a  few  Gujar  villages  mostly  close  under  Ludhiana;  and 
ill  these  the  milk  is  generally  bouc;ht  up  by  people  from  the  city. 
Our  enumeration  would  show  a  cow  to  every  five  or  six  of  the  popu* 
latioii.  In  the  Bet  buffaloes  and  cows  are  generally  kept;  and  in  the 
Dhaia,  cows.  The  milk  is  boiled  and  churned  in  the  usual  manner  in  a 
^'ch&tti''  of  earthenware  by  means  of  a  wooden  stuff  ('^madhani'') 
twirled  round  in  the  hands  or  by  a  string.  The  people  of  the  house 
use  the  butter-milk  (^'lassi^'),  which  forms  a  very  important  part  of 
the  cultivator's  daily  food;  but  the  "ghi''  is  generally  sold  or  kept 
for  the  occasion  of  a  marriage^  &c.  The  whole  supply  is  not,  however, 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  cousumptioa  of  the  better  classes  iu  the 
villages  and  iu  the  towns. 

183.     A  good  deal  of  loss  is  caused  annually  by  cattle-disease, 

and  attempts  are  being  made  to  ditiS(Mninate 

InSffldLrfo^S  VrrgTt:    ["formation  on  the  subject,    The  nam.s  given 

by  the  people  are  so  various ;  and  their  ac- 
counts of  the  causes  often  so  fanciful^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  identify 
the  different  diseases  that  prevail.  Great  mortality  occurs  from  over- 
work and  insufficient  food,  especially  in  a  year  of  drought  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  district  nearly  the  whole  of  the  kharif  unirrigated 
crop  is  grown  for  fodder;  and  a  failure  of  the  autumn  rains  means  that 
the  cattle  will  get  no  grass  or  green  **  charri "  in  the  autumn,  and  no  dry 
"charri''  in  the  months  of  the  cold  weather  ;  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  their  usual  rest  of  two  or  three  months,  and  have 
constant  work  at  the  wells.  It  is  not  possible  that  cattle  should  go 
all  the  year  round  on  dry  straw  and  grain.  The  first  effect  of  diought 
is  to  reduce  the  condition  of  the  cattle,  and  to  render  them  very 
liable  to  the  ordinary  ailments,  if  they  do  not  actually  die  of  over- 
work and  starvation.  There  was  a  considerable  loss  in  this  way  in 
1861  and  1868  {^ee  paragraphs  123  and  124),  but  not  in  any  other  year 
since  the  regular  Settlement,  as  far  as  I  can  discover.  Besides  being 
sadly  over-worked  and  oftec  insufficiently  fed,  the  cattle  in  the  eastern 
villages  are  very  badly  housed.  They  are  taken  home  inside  the 
village,  and  penned  up  in  houses  a  few  feet  square,  while  their  masters 
are  enjoying  the  fresh  air  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  In  the  western 
fiarts  they  have  much  better  accommodation,  and  get  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

*'  Sirak"  and  '^  bawa''  are  terms  used  to  denote  any  form  of  epidemic 

disease ;  also  '^  marri ''.  I  can  identify  only  two 
gotu?-'*^  P'*^*!*"^  •  "<*•*    true  epidemic  diseases  amongst  cattle,  of  which 

the  first  appears  to  be  either  anthrax  fever 
or  malignant  sorethroat.  It  is  called  "  gal  gotu,''  and  is  very  deadly  in 
its  effects,  and  also  most  infectious,  attack  ing  buffaloes  and  bullocks 
alike.  The  affected  beast  gives  up  its  food,  and  a  swelling  forms  on  the 
throat.  This  appears  to  burst  internally,  and  the  majority  of  animals 
affected  die  the  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptom^.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  at  a  cure  ;  but  it  is  said  that,  if  purging  sets  in  the  second 
day,  the  animal  will  recover,  unless  it  dies  of  exhaustion  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days.    The  disease  is  always  present  somewhere  in  the  district. 
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and  when  a  village  becomes  iufected,  it  will  lose  fifty  to  hundred  cattle 
in  a  few  davs.  llecoveries  are  rare.  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  isolation^  burying  carcases,  &c. 
It  is  said  to  be  carried  from  one  village  to  another  by  carrion-eating 
hinh,  storks  in  particular. 

Foot  and   mouth   disease  is   called   '*  monkhar"  or  "  morkhur'* 

Foot  and  mouth  d'  (also  "  rora"  and   ^'chaplu'^),  and  is  common. 

It  is  never  very  deadly  ;  but  the  cattle  affected 
are  useless  for  a  long  time.  It  appears  to  be  very  infectious,  and 
crops  up  here  and  there  almost  every  jear.  Ttie  first  object  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed  is  obviously  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  these  epidemics  from  village  to  village  and  inside  of  villages  ;  and 
it  will,  of  course,  be  very  difficult  to  induce  the  people  to  do  anything 
for  themselves  in  the  matter. 

Of  the  ordinary  ailments,  ''ogu"  appears  to  be  epilepsy,  or  para- 

^  ,.  .,  ,    lysis,   the     beast     affected    generally     falling 

ctUe?"*'^  "  down  and  dying  in  a  short  time.     "Tilla'and 

*^  liailn''  are  the  effect  of  cold,  and  attack 
buffaloes  only,  the  symptom  being  difficulty  of  respiration.  <'  Mokh'^ 
is  purging  in  any  disease.  I  do  not  know  that  rinderpest  is  amongst 
the  diseases  which  attack  the  cattle  of  the  district;  but  the  whole  sub«* 
ject  requires  more  study  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it.  Cattle  are 
often  lost  by  over-feeding  with  ''methe''  or  other  green  fodder  after  hav<* 
ing  had  poor  food  for  some  months.  When  there  is  a  break  in  the  rains, 
and  the ''charri'' is  stunted  (called  "  sokha '')  cattle  getting  into  the 
field  and  grazing,  fall  down  and  die.  This  is  called  '^  patha  lag  gay  a," 
and  is  apparently  choking.  I  have  consulted  iu  writing  this  paragraph 
*'  The  more  deadly  forms  of  cattle-disease  in  India/^  and  also  Dn 
Rahim  Kh&n's  book. 

184.    The  people  of  the  Dhaia  are  not  fond  of  keeping  horses, 

jj    ^  oonsideriug  them  a  useless  expense.    The  dis« 

tances  are  generally  short,  and  the  people 
prefer  walking.  Of  the  lambard4rt  e^en  it  is  only  one  in  a  hundred 
who  owns  any  sort  of  an  animal,  or  has  ever  been  on  one.  Our 
ei>umertttion  shows  about  three  horses  or  ponies  to  each  village.  In  the 
B^t,  where  there  is  a  little  grazing,  the  Mahomedana  have  a  few  weedy 
ponies  ;  but  these  are  of  a  very  poor  breed.  In  the  villages  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Jagr4on  tahsil  (M4noke,  &c.,)  there  appears  to  be 
something  like  a  better  breed  of  horses  ;  but  these  belong  to  the  better 
classes,  and  there  are  after  all  very  few  of  them.  Government  stalli- 
ons are  kept  at  Ludhi&na  (2),  and  at  Jagrion  (I),  In  one  or  two 
of  the  villages  to  the  south-west  of  Ludhiana  the  proprietors  are 
engaged  in  the  horse  trade  ("Burj  Latan,  Alike,  Dhingar,  &c.)  They 
buy  young  animals  all  over  the  country,  feed  them  up  for  two  years, 
and  sell  them  at  Batesar  and  other  fairs  across  the  Jamua,  This  trade 
is  not  of  any  importance. 

Vi5.    Camels  are  kept  by  the  people  of  most  of  the  Jangal  vil« 

Q^^^j  lages,  and  by  those  of  a  good   many  others 

scattered  over  the  district^  where  it  has  become 


<> 
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• 

the  eilstbrn  to  dd  8d.  It  is  very  common  Tor  an  enterprising  zemindar 
to  purchase  two  or  thr^e  cameU  with  any  savings  tlint  he  has,  and  to 
■tart  in  the  carryihg:  tfade.  The  Jnts  are  very  fond  of  tnrning  au 
hOnfeit  pc^nny  ifl  this  way  |  and,  Where  carts  will  not  work  as  in  the 
Jangal  villagesi  camels  are  used  for  bringing  np  the  grain  to  market. 
Tlie  Cabul  campaign  of  1878  is  said  to  have  nearly  cleared  the 
district  out  of  camels.  I  know  of  one  large  villHge  in  tlie  Jangal 
ID  wliich  there  were  formerly  a  good  many ;  but  when  I  yisited  it  in 
1880  there  wa^  not  a  single  one  left ;  and,  what  was  worse^  the  people  said 
Ihey  did  not  intend  to  keep  any  more.  Since  then  compensation  has 
been  paid ;  but  I  doubt  if  confidence  has  been  restored,  and  I  am  afraid 
that,  if  Government  should  again  have  need  of  camels,  it  will  not  get 
■sany  from  this  district.  Compensation  to  be  effective  ought  to  follow 
imiBeditttely  after  a.  loss,  for  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  or  profit 
that  ft  semindir  expects  ta  85  per  cent,  per  annum. 

186.-    Bbeep  and  goats  are  returned  as  sixty  to  seventy   thousand 

in  number.    They  are  kept  in  every  village,  the 

mJcI\ltLo'irik    ^^^'  goats  for  their  milk,  and  the  sheep  for  their  wool. 

They  belong  to  no  special  class  of  the  coromu« 
nity,  And  require  lio  sepilrate  mention  here^  Donkeys  and  mules  are  used 
by  kumliara  or  briek-makers.  There  are  very  few  pigs.  FawU  aref  not 
to  be  found  except,  in  Mahomedan  villages,  and  there  they  belong  to  low 
easte  people,  generally  chiihras.  There  are  ducks  and  geese  i  u  many 
villages  along  the  Budha,  and  a  large  number  are  reared  in  the  old 
'^  ch&oni''  or  former  military  basaar.  Tliese  find  their  way  to  Ktlsauli 
and  Simla,  tad  ibefe  k  rather  »  bufty  trade  in  tli^si. 


0.— Trade  and  Oommerca 

187#    ThA  mral  population  of  the  district  is  not  engaged  in  any 

,  particular    ttannfaetore    or    industry.      The 

^  tndusiriei  and  manufao.    ^^^,^1  classes    and    artiaans   of   tlie  villages 

make  suflScient  clothes^  shoes,  earthen  dishes, 
ftc,  for  the  use  of  the  cultivators.  Weaving  is  always  done  for  wages, 
the  wool  or  cotton  being  supplied  to  the  weaver,  who  gets  paid  for  his 
wort.  Coarse  (cloth  "khaddar,''' &c.,)  sometimes  finds  its  way  into 
Lndliiaita  ffotn  the  villages,  but  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  separate 
weaving  industry  out  of  the  city.  In  a  few  villages  local  artizaus 
Itave  established  it  reputation  for  some  special  manufacture,  such  as 
Lalton  iwd  Sahna,  for  dishes  of  brass  and  '^  kashi"  ware  ;  Rahawan,  for 
locks  and  other  iron-work^  and  also  for  stamping  clothes ;  Samrala 
and  Dherm,  fdr  iron-work.     I'he  towns  of  Machiwarah  and  Bahlolpur 

ate  famous  for  their  ''susi''  cloth,   and  the 

Gfiiml    ^J^^    •^    former    also   for    its   jewelry.      The  District 

tmde.  Mid  induttrist.  ft^tums  6f    industries  give   us   the  following 

details  f— 
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I  have  entered  in  brackets  in  each  column  the  number  of  the  works 
that  belong  to  Ludhi&na  citj.  The  greater  part  of  these  entries  are  of 
the  Tillage  weavers  and  artizansi  (takb&ni  loh&r,  kamh&r,  mochi,  &c.) 
The  manufactures  of  Ludhi&ua  I  have  reserved  for  notice  in  the 
account  of  that  town. 

138.    The  principal  manufactures  for  export  are  the  ^^  gur"  and 
g       induitry  *'  shakar"  (raw  sugar)  made  by  the  cultivators 

everywhere  in  the  Dh&ia  from  the  sugarcane ; 
the  "  khand''  or  ^'bura''  refined,  made  at  M&chiw4rah  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  cloths  of  Ludhi4na.  I  have  already  in  paragraph  112 
given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cane  juice  is  boiled  into 
'^gur''  or  r&b ;  and  for  further  details  I  would  refer  to  the  separate  note 
on  sugarcane,  which  appears  as  an  appendix  to  this  report.  This  boil« 
ing  is  rather  a  part  of  the  cultivation  of  the  <»tne  than  a  separate 
manufacture ;  but  the  process  by  which  the  r&b  is  turned  into 
*'  bura''  and  ^*  khaud"  is  the  work  of  a  separate  class.  An  account 
of  the  *'  kh&nchi "  or  press  in  which  the  ^'  r&b ''  is  strained 
and  refined,  and  of  the  process  and  various  products,  will  be  found  in 
para.  8  of  the  note  referred  to.    There  are  about  70  ^'  khauchis  *'  in 
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M&chiwarnl),  and  30  more  scattered  over  the  B^t  belonging  mostly  to 
Khatris^  but  also  to  Bauias^  Suds  and  even  Jats.  The  outturn  of  each 
press  I  have  estimated  at  upwards  of  Rs.  2,000  value  in  sugar  (bura, 
khand)  and  treacle  (sirah) ;  and  in  a  ^ood  year  for  the  trade,  wliea 
sugar  is  dear^  tlie  contents  of  a  '*  khancbi''  may  be  worth  Rs.  8,000. 

189.     It  is  not  easy  to  write   of  tlie   trade   of  the   district   apart 

from   tliat  of  the   country     about ;    but   the 

tr^TtS'-^i^^-i::. "' ""     «o»"«  that   it  takes   is   roughly   as   follows. 

The  surplus  produce  of  the  western  villages, 
consisting  of  gram  (alone  or  mixed  with  barley  or  wheat)  and  the 
autumn  millets  and  pulses,'  is  brouorht  up  to  the  line  of  reilway  for 
export  from  the  district,  or  finds  its  way  into  the  eastern  villa^^es  for 
consumption  there.  Very  little  of  the  ^'  gur  "  produced  in  the  eastern 
parts  is  consumed  in  them ;  and  most  of  it  is  bouorht  up  on  the  spot 
by  trading  Jats  from  the  Jangal  or  M41wah  country,  and  taken  away 
in  carts  or  on  camels,  none  of  it  going  bv  rail.  There  is  no  demand 
for  it  from  the  direction  either  of  Lahore  or  of  Calcutta,  as  those 
parts  have  their  own  supply.  The  sugar  ('^  bura  ''  and  *'  khand  ")  of 
Machiwarah  audits  neighbourhood  is  bought  up  oc  the  spot  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ''  gur;  '^  or  is  brought  to  the  railway  at  Ludhiana, 
and  finds  its  way  northward,  as  it  is  not  made  beyond  the  Bi&s  and 
is  in  great  demand  with  the  sweetmeat  makers  of  Amritsar,  Lahore, 
Mnlt&n,  &;c.  There  is  a  very  considerable  import  of  sugar,  both 
''gur"  and  ^' khand,'' from  the  Jullundur  Do4b  also,  especially  into 
the  Jagr&on  tahsil  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nakodar.  Most  of  the 
cotton  of  the  eastern  parts  is  also  exported ;  but  does  not  generally  take 
the  railway  on  account  of  bad  packing  and  consequent  high  rates  of 
carriage.  It  is  either  taken  hack  by  the  trading  Jats  in  their  carts,  or 
carried  by  merchants  in  hired  ones  to  Ferozepur,  whence  it  goes  down 
the  Satlej  in  boats.  There  is  also  an  export  of  wheat  from  the  eastern 
villages,  the  cultivators  living  on  the  inferior  grains,  some  of  which 
(maize,  masar,  &c.)  are  produced  in  the  talisil ;  but  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable import  of  gram,  pulses,  &c.,  from  the  west  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  wheat  The  principal  imports  into  the  district  are  English  piece-* 
goods  and  iron  from  the  south,  and  salt  from  the  north.  These  come 
first  to  Ludhiana,  and  thence  find  their  way  over  the  country  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  railway.  There  is  also  an  import  trade  in  brass 
dishes.  The  '^  pashm  '*  trade  will  be  referred  to  in  the  notice  of  the 
town  of  Ludhiana. 

140.     The  trade  from  the  the  west  is  entirely  in   the  hands  of  the 
-,^.  Jats,  who  bring  the  grain  in  their  own   carts, 

ing  0  aMes.  ^^^  dispose  of  it  themselves  either  at  Ludhi4- 

na  to  the  rec^ular  grain  merchants^  or  in  the  villages.  A  Jat  would 
not  part  with  his  grain  on  the  spot,  even  if  it  were  the  custom  for  the 
merchants  to  go  about  the  country,  for  he  expects  to  get  a  better 
nrice  at  Ludhi4na ;  and  his  cattle  would  be  idle  if  he  did  not  employ 
them  in  carrying.  The  return  trade  of  sugar,  cotton,  &c.,  is  carried  by 
the  carts  that  bring  the  grain,  for  these  seldom  go  back    empty ;   and 
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ill  audi  traniiAciions  the  regular  tnercliant  liaa  no  share  at  all.  I  have 
explained  elsewhere  that  the  Jats  of  the  unirrigated  tracts  to  the 
south-wett  had  a  great  deal  of  spare  tiioei  which  they  devoted  to 
trade;  but  that  those  of  the  east  were  tie<l  down  to  their  villages. 
Nearly  all  the  '^gur''  and  '' sliakar '' sold  ia  the  district  is  bought 
up  by  the  trading  Jats  from  the  cultivntors.  The  trade  in  the  finer 
sugar  products  (khaud  and  bura)  made  in  M4chiwarah  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, is  eutirtdy  in  the  hands  of  the  mercantile  classes.  A  culti- 
Tatorfrom  Sumrala  tahsil  may  make  an  expedition  for  three  or  four  days 
with  his  cart  in  search  of  grain  when  prices  rise ;  but  he  cannot  get 
far,  as  his  crops  would  suflFtsr.  The  cotton  is  either  sold  to  some  Jat 
who  Tisits  the  village,  or  is  bought  up  by  the  petty  local  traders  who 
keep  it  till  the  regular  dealers  come  round,  as  they  generally  do  to  thd 
larger  towns  and  villages  once  a  year.  The  grain  ou  coining  to 
Ludhiaua  is  purchased  from  the  Jats  by  the  regular  grain  merchants, 
mostly  men  who  have  come  as  representatives  of  firms  in  Delhi, 
MuzafFarnagar,  Meerut,  Saharanpur,  &c.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
proportion  of  residents  engaged  in  the  trade. 

14L    The  district  returns  show  11|659  carts  belonging  to  people 

.  of  the  district ;  but  I  thiuk  tliat  this   includes 

UMDt  of  earruga  s  rartf.     ^,^^  ordinary  carts  used  (or  agriculture.     We 

have  entered  in  the  village  note  books  the  numl>er  of  carts  '^  working  for 
hire/'  that  is  those  going  to  Ludhi&na  and  beyond  it  with  loads  of 
grain,  ftc,  ( ^^  das4warwala  '*) ;  and  the  total  of  these  entries  is  5,564  dis- 
tribttted  as  follows  :-^ 

Samr&la  •••  ..«  •••         810 

Litdhi&na  •••  •••  •••      2,881 

Jngraon  •••  •••  •••      2,878 

This  return  is  probably  not  far  out  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  very  few  in  Samr4Ia  ;  and  those  of  Ludhi&na  all  come  from 
tike  soothowest*  The  ^'das&war'^  or  trading  cart  is  a  development 
of  the  ordinary  field  cart*  I  am  told  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  carrying  trade  was  in  its  infancy,  carts  of  the  size  now 
pienerally  used  were  almost  unknown.  When  tlie  people  began  to 
make  trading  expeditions  they  fixed  to  their  carts  a  wooden  frame, 
wider  at  the  top  than  below ;  and  lined  this  with  the  old  stalks  of  the 
sugarcane,  cotton  twigs,  cloth,  &c.  But  an  ordinary  cart  of  this 
sort,  drawn  by  two  or  three  bullocks,  could  only  carry  fifteen 
maunds  (packa)  of  grain ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
advantage  of  widening  and  leiigthetiing  the  carts  was  seen ;  and 
tfaey  are  now,  at  least  most  of  those  that  come  from  the  west,  of  a 
very  superior  pattern,  drawn  generally  by  five  bullocks,  and 
capable  of  carrying  forty  to  fifty  maunds  of  grain.  The  frame 
work  of  the  sides  is  very  strong,  and  lined  with  '^  t&t '^  (called 
<''tapar">  or  matting  made  of  ^'  san.'^  Over  the  top  is  kept  a  thatch  of 
^''munjf''  reeds ;  cft,  if  the  owner  can  afford  it,  a  thick  carpet  of  wool, 
called  ^^  kkar,^'  woven  for  the  purpose.    The  latter  is  a  perfect^  aud 
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the  former  a  partial  protection  from  the  rain.  A  first  clnsa  cart  will 
cost  with  all  its  appliances  Rs.  100  ;  and  five  bullocks,  Us.  250  to  800. 
Of  course  there  are  still  a  great  many  carts  working  wiiich  are  not  of 
the  first  class.  Along  the  metalled  roads  the  carts  go^  easily,  and  they 
can  cover  20  miles,  or  two  stages  in  24  hours ;  but  they  have  generally 
considerable  distances  along  ordinary  district  roads  before  these  are 
reached,  and  it  requires  ut  least  the  five  bullocks  to  drag  them  even 
slowly  through  these.  On  the  Ferozepur  road  one  or  two  of  the 
bullocks  are  generally  to  be  seen  tied  up  behind  as  a  reserve.  The 
heaviest  loads  come  from  the  Ferozepur  district  (Moga  and  Zira),  as 
the  country  to  the  south  of  Ruikot  is  so  very  sandy  that  not  more 
tlian  about  80  maunds  can  be  brought  up  to  this  place.  A  metalled 
road  from  Raikot  to  Sahna  would  be  a  great  benefit ;  and  I  hope, 
that  some  day  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  chiefs  through 
whose  territories  it  would  run,*  The  Jat  cartmen  either  devote  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  carrying  or  only  what  they  cau  spare  from  agri- 
culture, which  are  the  busy  months  of  the  grain  trade.  In  the 
former  case,  the  cartman  is  either  a  member  of  a  family  who  have  a  joint 
holding,  or  he  mortgages  his  laud  to  another  cultivator,  getting  a 
lump  sum  down  for  the  use  of  it,  which  he  is  always  able  to  repay* 
The  grain  carried  almost  invariably  belongs  to  the  mau  who  owns 
and  drives  the  cart,  for  the  Jats  will  not  work  for  hire,  or  carry  for 
dealers.  The  cart  is  filled  partly  with  the  grain  grown  in  the  holding 
to  which  the  cart  belongs,  and  the  load  is  made  up  by  purchase  iu 
the  village,  pr  in  others  about, 

Camels  come  direct  to  Ludhiana  from  the  Jangal  villages  by 
the  unmetalled  roads,  carrying  grain  ;  and  return  with  ''  gur,"  salt,  &c. 
They  are  useful  where  the  roads  are  particularly  sandy,  and  only' 
a  small  load  could  be  brought  on  a  cart.  A  camel  load  is  about  six  to 
eiglit  mauuds.  Donkeys  are  used  for  bringing  grain,  ^  gur,''  &c.,  from 
short  distances  into  Ludhi&na,  eight  or  ten  miles.  A  donkey  oarriea 
1^  to  2  maunds. 

142.    It    in  impossible  to  give  any   accurate  estimate  of    tha 
!]••*«»•.  ^f  *!.-  *-.4-  extent    of    trade   of   this   district.     The  Lu- 

BtMntot  the  trodo.  ,.  .,  .,  ...         ...  .  r  -.     j 

dhiana  railway   station  ig  the  centre  of  trade 
for   a   very  large   tract  of  country,  embracing  most  of  tlie  Ferozepur 
district,  and  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the  protected   states  ;  and 
any   attempt  to  determine  how  much  of  the  grain  trade  coming  along 
tlie  Feroaepur  and  Kotla  roads   belonged   to   this  district   would   be 
mere  guess   work.    The  cotton  from   the  east  also  for  the  most  part 
comes  from  Amballa  district,  the  centres  of  the  trade  being  Korali  and 
Moriuda;    but   Samrala  tahsil  contributes  something.     The  number  of 
csarts  coming   in   this  direction   is   never   very  large,  the   busy    time 
beiog   February  to  March.     On   the  other  hand  the  press  of  trafiBic  oa 
the  Ferozepur  road  is  sometimes   tremendous,     it  is   pretty  constant 
the   slack   mouths    being    July-September,    when  the  bullocks    are 
generally   sent  out  to  graze ;  and  the  busiest.   May- July,    when   those 

•     PerhftM  the  boundaiy  raid  of  the  Bhatinda  branch  of  the  Canal,  when  thr^ 
open  to  the  publiCrWiU  supply  the  want,  v»i*«,  wuca  lurown 
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who  engage  in  trailc  in  addition  to  agricnltare  are  all  ou  the  road, 
and  the  granaries  are  all  open.  In  May  and  Ju  ue  the  road  from 
D&kha  to  Ludhiana  i«  one  long  line  of  carts.  Information  is  avail- 
able as  to  the  amtmnt  of  grain  that  enters  the  municipal  limits  of 
the  town  of  Lndhi&uai  which  embrace  the  railway  station,  and 
also  as  to  the  amount  that  takes  the  rail  at  this  place  ;  bat  it  is  not 
possible  to  collect  any  as  to  the  trade  b^stween  the  Jats  of  the  west 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  eastern  villages.  The  carts  of  the  former 
straggle  into  the  villa<(es  in  great  numbers,  the  owners  sell  their  grain 
where  they  can,  antl  then  collect  loads  of  ^'  gur/'  cotton,  san,  kikar 
and  other  wood  for  rafters,  anything  that  wiil  sell  down  in  their  owu 
ctmntry.  The  carts  never  return  empty.  In  disposing  of  their  graia 
they  may  first  try  Ludhiana;  and,  if  not  successful  there  in  getting 
a  good  price,  go  on  to  the  villages,  and  even  find  their  way  into  the 
hills  sometimes.  Much  might  be  written  ou  the  subject  of  the  wheat 
and  other  grain  trade ;  but  I  fear  that  it  would  unnecessarily  leng- 
then  this  report  to  do  so,  and  separate  inquiries  are  beiug  made  iu 
the  matter. 

148.    I  must  reserve  for  the  second   part  of    this     report  an 
.  account   of    the   variation   in    prices   of  agri- 

"^^  cultural  staples,  the  value  of  laud,  and   reats, 

subjects  which  might  find  a  place  here. 

A  simple  money  wage  is  paid  only    in   Ludhi4na  and  the  other 
WagM  of  labonr  in  the     towns.      In     Ludhi4na     masons    and     black- 
towns,  smiths    earn,    if    paid    by    the  day,    Rs.     10 
Aiiiisns.  to    12    a    month ;     and   carpenters     a   little 
more,    Rs.    12   to    15.      The   rates   are  slightly  lower    in  Jagr&ou, 
Raikot,     &e.     A    common    coolie    carrying    bricks,     mud,    &c.,    ia 

paid  2^  to  8  annas  a  day  (Rs.    5    a  month) 
***•  everywhere.    There   is   usually   a  good  deal  of 

work  for  coolies  in  carrying  grain  from  the  serais,  *^  mandis,"  frc,  to 
the  station.  This  is  ordinarily  done  iu  hand  carts  worked  by  a  few 
coolies  together  (  "  reri'').  In  the  busy  times  of  the  trade  four  or  five 
annas  a  day  may  be  earned  in  this  way,  the  pajmeut  being  by  weight. 
A  number  of  men  of  the  same  class  earn  their  living  by  grubbing  grass 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  selling  it  in  the  city.  These  coolies  are  of  all 
classes,  i^ricultnrists  (Jats  and  Gujurs)  who  have  been  driven  to  the 
work  by  the  scarcity  of  the  land,  village  menials,  Kashmiris  of  the 
--  city,  &c.     As  there  are  only  single   looms   aifd 

^^^'*'  no   factories,  wages  for  weaving  are  almost  un- 

known.    An  apprentice  gets  his  food  and  Rs.  1  to  2  a  month  from  his 
master.     A   weaver  will  earn  not  more  than  two  annas  to  three  anuas  a 
day,  purchasing  his  own  material,  and  selling  the  piece  when  ready. 
In  the  villages  carpenters  and   masons,  if  employed  by  the  day, 

get  their  food  and  four  or  fi,ve  annas.    Labonrera 

In  the  f iMsgw.  ^ ^  reaping  time  receive  a  bundle  of  crop  as  their 

wage;  but  it  is  seldom  that  such  men  are  employed.    An  account. has 

already  been  given  of  the  manner  in   which   the  village  servants  are 


■  * 
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paid  by  tlie  harvest  A  coolie  doing  any  odd  job,  snch  aa  plasterinii:  a 
house,  gets  his  food  and  one  to  one  and-a-half  annas  for  the  day's  work. 
Weavers  are  given  the  raw  materials,  and  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

144.  The  unit  of  cloth  measure  is  the  *'  girah,"  the  width  of  the 

first  three  fingers,  sixteen  girahs  going  to  t)ie 
J^^ii!.^^'^^^^'^    "gaz"oryard.     In  the  " ga«"  used   for  pash- 

minaii  there  are  said  to  be  only  Hf  '^girahs/' 
The  "  gaz''  is  two  cubits  C  h&th'Vy  >•«•>  twice  the  length  from  the  elbow 
to  the  points  of  the  fingers. 

The  scale  for  weight  is  as  follows  : — 

87  p«in  mnntorfasl  leer  kntoha. 
40  Men  k»tcli»a=l  Dmnnd  katcha. 

Tlie  ^^mansuri  paisa'' is  the  old  copper  coinage  of  the  country. 
The  ^'  katcha''  scale  is  used  everywhere ;  and  the  whole  of  the  grain 
trade  is  done  in  it,  even  in  tlie  shops  of  Ludhi&na,  no  other  being 
UAcd.  The  katcha  maund  is  at  Ludhi&ua  17  of  our  standard  seers. 
It  varies  sli^^htly  througli  tlie  district,  this  being  a  remnant  of  Sikh 
times  when  every  ruler  had  his  own  weight.  A  Jagraon  mauud  is 
about  four  seers  (katcha)  less  than  that  of  Ludhi&na;  and  one  of  Pakhowal 
something  smaller  still.  Weighing  is  generally  done  with  a  ten  seer 
fkatcha;  weight,  called  '^daserah,"  which  has  a  Government  stamp  on 
it.  Alniust  every  agriculturist  has  a  weighing  balance  ('^  takri")  of  his 
own.  A  *'m&p''  or  earthenware  vessel  is  used  in  the  field  for  find- 
ing out  roughly  the  amount  of  grain ;  but,  in  selling,  the  balance  and 
weights  are  always  used.  Milk  is  sold  and  bought  by  the  seer ;  but 
it  is  generally  measured  in  a  *'  gadwa''  or  brass  vessel  of  known  capa- 
city. Oil  is  also  sold  by  weight,  and  it  may  be  said  that  measures  of 
capacity  do  not  exist. 

145.  The  measure  of  area  has  been   the  subject  of  much  in- 

quiry,  and  of  a  good  deal  of  correspondence. 
IfMtnret  of  .res.  f^.^^^  Emperor  Akbar   fixed  one  stondard  bigah 

for  the  whole  empire,  viz,,  a  square   of  which 
The  Bigah  of  Akbar.  ^^j^  ^jj^  ^^^  ^  ^|,j^j,,     i^jj^  ^,^^^5,^  ^^  gO  "ghat- 

tas,"  each  gliatta  being  S  ^'  Ilalii  gaz.''  Thus  8  Ilahi  gaa=l  ghatta,  20 
ghattas=l  chain.  The  ghatta  I  do  not  find  mentioned  in  the  Ain 
Akbari,  and  I  could  not  before  account  for  it.  The  *'  Ilahi  gaz''  was 
Akbar's  standard  of  linear  measurement,  and  is  somewhat  less  than 
ours,  so  that  the  "  ghatta''  is  2}  of  our  yards.  The  Sikhs  introduced 
their  own  land  measures,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 
The  imperial  bigah  was  restored  as  the  official  standard  in  our  settle- 
ment of  the  villages  acquired  in  1835,  and  in  the  whole  district  in  1850; 
but  the  people  have  not  adopted  it.  They  know  it  very  well,  but  they 
sav  that  it  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  local  measure.  There  is 
no' connection  between  the  gaz  or ''ghatta'' ou  which  it  is  built,  and 
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the  pnce  on  witicli  ibe  people  always  fall  back.    Tlie  iineient  nieasnrps 
-^  #41  *—     of  *be  country  arc  Ihc  ebnioio   and  the   bkah 

(katchn).  The  latter  is  the  standard  of  Hin- 
dustdn  or  the  Cis-Sntlej  country  ;  and  the  former  appears  to  be  in  use 
nil  over  the  Piinjib  proper,  and  it  lias  also  partly  spread  in  the  Malwah. 
lu  the  uplands  uf  this  district  the  ghumao  is  used  in  the  greater  part 
of  Ja(rr4on  and  in  the  Jnnornl  villages;  and  the  bigah  in  the  rest.  In 
the  Bet  the  ghuniao  prevails,  except  in  a  small  piece  of  country  about 
Blatew4rah.  The  B^t  tract  was  all  in  the  Jallandhar  Doab  at  one 
timC;  aud  brought  the  Punjab  measure  with  it  when  the  river  changed 
its  course,  the  exception  meutioued  above  being  caused  by  Sndha 
Singh  introducing  the  use  of  the  biorah  in  the  new  villages  whicli  he 
founded,  so  as  to  have  one  standard  for  the  whole  of  his  territory. 
It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  rulers  to  make  the  people  adopt  a 
new  measure;  but  they  could  fix  the  standard  of  that  measure. 
The  scale  of  the  ghum&o  is  as  follows  :— 

8  Eiir»m»  (doable  naoet)  eioh  wnj=l  Mandfcu 

7  MimdtM=l  Kanil. 

8  Kan&U=l  Ohumio. 

But  generally  the  ghumao  is  said  to  be  four  katcha  bigahs.  A 
katcha  bigah  is  20  karams  each  way.  The  karam^  however,  is  a  very 
varying  quantity,  and  it  was  here  that  the  diflference  came  in.  The  rulers 
had  constant  necessity  for  using  a  measure  either  for  the  land  on  which 
cash  rates  were  charged  ^"zabti"),  or  for  ''kankut''  (appraisement  of  the 
crop);  aud  there  were  in  every  petty  state  some  persons  whose  pacing 
was  recognized  as  the  Ooverument  standard.  The  '^  karam''  would  be 
fixed  by  the  ruler  at  so  many  *'  chappas'^  or  hand  breadths  (16  to  18)  ; 
and  the  pacing  was  done  to  suit  this.  In  tl»e  more  higlily  cultivated 
eantern  villages  the  ^^  karam^'  was  smaller  aud  that  of  the  ''Kheri''  iliqa, 
adjoining  Amb41la,  was  recognized  as  16  chappas;  while  in  Jagr4ou 
tlie  karara  was  18  diappas.  This  difference  of  measures  has  remained 
iu  force,  aud  the  katcha  bigah  of  Jagr&on  ia  about  two-fifths ;  while 
that  of  Khdri  is  two-aeventba,  or  less,  of  the  standard  oflScial  bigah. 

The  scale  of  the  Katcha  bi^&h  is. 

20    Karams  %  I  Karam  r^     I  Katcha  biswah. 

20  ,,      X20...  =1  Katcha  bigah. 

I  may  say  here  that  we  have  finally  adopted  for  future  nee  a 
katcha  big&h,  ^rd  the  old  pucka  bigah,  measured  by  a  chain  of  20 
karamPy  the  karam  being  57  inches,  and  the  ohain  95  feet.  Thim  19 
a  good  average  for  the  district,  and  fits  into  the  old  standard. 

146.     I  have  already  (para.  4)  given  an  account  of  the  navigation, 

.   ^.     .        .        ferries,  &c.,  of  the  Satlej.    There  appears  ta 

communictu,..  by  w.ur.    ^^^  ^^  ^  cousideraWe   .mouot  of  imda 
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carried  down  the  ri?er  ia  cfmntry  boats;  bnt  the  openiitg  rf  the 
Railway  in  1870  baa  corapletelj  atiopped  this.  Tlie  Abolmr  braneli 
of  the  Sirhiiid  eaiinl  has  been  constructed  f»r  navi«^tion  between 
Itupar  and  Ferozepur,  and  boats  will  soon  be  started  on  it.  It  ia 
not  possible  to  saj  what  nse  will  be  made  of  tbis  for  traffic, 

147.  The  S.  P.  and  Delhi  Railway  enters  the  district  from 
p^l^  Philonr  by  a  bridge  over  the  Satlej ;  and    rnns 

through  it  to  a  distance  of  about  35  miles 
in  ft  south-west  direction.  The  principal  stations  are  Ludhiana, 
S4hnew&l  and  Khannah ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  smaller  ones, 
•  either  in  this  district  or  in  adjoining  territory.  Tite  first  named 
of  these  is  a  Tcry  large  and  commodious  one;  and  new  goods  sheri9 
are  being  constantly  erected.  There  are  generally  several  hundred 
waggons  waiting  to  be  loaded ;  and  in  the  busiest  seasons  trains  ar9 
constantly  leaving.  The  Sahnew&land  Khannah  statioos  pick  up  a  fair 
amount  of  traffic  at  times;  and  the  former  is  likely  to  increase  in  impor- 
tance. A  bazaar  is  sprin«finor  up  in  the  village.  A  branch  line  along  the 
canal  to  Rupar  was  made  by  the  Canal  Department  and  has  just  bee» 
given  over  to  the  Railway  Company  for  workincr.  We  kave  also  in 
prospect  a  Kne  from  Ludhi&na  to  Ferozepnr. 

148.  The  district  is  much  better  off  than  most  in  the  way  of 
Boiidt  metotted  metalled  (kankar)  roads.  There  are  125 
'^^*"^'  ™'     *  *  miles  of  them,  the  whole  area  of  the  district 

beinor  only  18  square  miles.  The  principal  metalled  roads  are  the 
Amballa  and  Lahore  road  (via  Philour),  and  the  Ferozepnr  road.  These 
are  under  the  P.  W.  Department  and  kept  up  by  Qovernment^  while 
the  District  Committee  maintains  the  others :  (1)  from  Machiw&rab 
rtd  8amr&)a  to  Ludhiana  (26  miles);  (2)  from  Ludhiina  to  Maler 
Kotla  (so  much  as  is  in  this  district,  H  miles);  (3)  from  D&kha  atr 
the  Ferozepur  road  to  Raikot  (14  miles)^.  It  is  also  itrtended  to» 
connect  Snmr&la  and  Khannah,  which  will  give  a  metalled  rood  between- 
that  station  and  Madiiwarah.  Part  of  the  plan  has  already  been 
carried  out.  The  greatest  amount  of  traffic  is  along  the  Lndhi&na- 
Ferozepur  road,  which  carries  more  than  all  the  others  together^ 
Next  in  importance  is  the  road  to  Maler  Kotla,  and  the  R4ikot  road 
is  not  much  behind  this.  The  Amb&lla  road  is  now  scarcely  used  for 
wheeled  traffic;  and  along  tlie  Samr&la  road  there  is  a  fair  amount. 

The    principal  uumetalled  roads  are  :  (1)  the   old   road   along  the 
-.         jj,  high    bank,    connecting  Ludhiana    with    Fe- 

rozepur and  with  Rupar.  Tliis  is  now  used  by 
travellers  only,  as  the  snud  is  very  deep  and  wheeled  traffic  is  not  pos- 
sible. (^)  There  is  katcha  road  from  Machiw4rah  through  Sahnewal 
and  Pakhowal  to  Raikot  and  thence  on  to  the  Jangal.  This  is  not 
much  used.  (3)  A  katcha  road  connects  Samr&ln  with  Morindah.  TIus 
joins  the  Kalka-Amballa  road  ;  but  it  is  not  much  usQd,  as  carts  go 
more  easily  the  longer  way  by  Amballa,  the  whole  distance  being  metall- 
ed. (4)  A  katcha  road  runs  through  the  Bit  from  Ludhiana  to  the 
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town  of  Rahon  in  Jalandimr  and  another  is  the  old  road  direct 
from  Ludhiana  to  R&ikot.  (5)  The  only  road  remaining^  to  be  mentioned 
18  one  from  Kaikot  through  Batsian  to  Jagrion ;  and  from  thence 
to  Sidhwan  on  the  Dh4ia. 

These  roads  are  all  maintained  by  the  District  Committee.    Tliey 
have  been  indicated  on  map  No.  I  accom|ianying  this  report. 

149.  The  Feroeepur  and  Anib&lla   roads   are  a  good  deal   used 

Encmping  ground..  ^J   *''^H«   marching   in  the  cold  weather,  and 

there  are  encamping  grounds  at  Ja^raou, 
D&kha,  Ludhi&na,  ''Dur&ha-ki-Sarai''  (in  a  slip  of  Patiala  territory) 
and  Kbaniiahy  with  the  usual  sarai  and  supply  house  at  each.  There  are 
several  large  private  Sarais  in  Ludhiana  city,  and  one  built  by  a 
benevolent  native  in  Jagr&on.  There  is  a  fine  old  imperial  Sarai 
within  a  few  miles  of  Khannah  and  on  the  Ludhiana  road.  It  is 
called  Lashkari  Kh&n's^  and  was  built  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb ;  but 
it  is  qnite  out  of  place  now,  and  never  used.  There  is  no  traffic  to 
speak  of  along  the  Amb&Ua  road  on  account  of  the  railway  ;  but  the 
Jagr&on  and  D&kha  encamping  grouuds  are  always  full  of  carts, 
ekkas^  &c.  There  are  also  encamping  grounds  with  supply  house  at 
Kohara  and  Saror^ln,  on  the  Samrala  road,  which  is  now  very  rarely 
used  by  troops,  but  was  formerly  the  high  way  to  Simla  and  the  hill 
stations  from  the  Ludhiana  cantonment. 

150.  There   is    a    regular  d4k   bungalow    at  Ludhiana  (with  a 

khausamah  &c,),  and  this  is  very  much  used 
h^Zf"^"*     "**     '***    ^y    Europeans  who   are  passing  through  from 

Feroiepur  or  have  business  here.  There  are 
district  (or  police)  bungalows  at  M&chiw&rah  ;  at  Kohara  and 
Samrala  on  the  Kalka  road  ;  at  Khannah  aud  S4hnew&l  on  the 
Amballa  road;  at  DahloD  on  the  Maler  Kotla,  and  at  D&kha  aud 
Jagr&ou  on  the  Ferozepur  roads;  but  these  are  very  poor  (except  that 
at  Koh4ra),  being  in  most  cases  the  '*  bnrj''  or  corner  of  the 
tahsil  building  or  of  a  sarai.  The  old  Residency  House  at  Bassian, 
built  in  1838,  is  still  kept  up  with  its  gardens  aud  grounds,  which 
cover  an  area  of  70  to  80  acres.  Although  a  good  part  of  the 
building  has  been  pulled  down,  what  is  still  left  is  too  much  to  be 
kept  in  good  repair.  It  is  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  a  few  days  at,  as 
the  locality  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  iu  the  district  There  are 
Public  Works  Department  bungalows  along  the  Ferozepur  aud 
Amb&lla  roads  at  Khannah,  Piudori,  (near  Dakha)  Jagr&on,  which 
have  fair  accommodation  and  are  available  for  district  officers.  There 
are  canal  bungalows  at  distances  of  ten  miles  along  the  branches  of 
the  canals ;  but  these  are  generally  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the 
Department  or  by  subordinates.  The  position  of  the  roads,  encamping 
grouuds,  bungalows,  &c.,  has  been  indicated  on  map  No.  I  accompanying 
this  report.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  recognized  routes 
and  stages  with  the  accommodation  &c.  for  travellers  to  be  found  ou 
each:^- 
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Route. 

HoUiiif  pUm. 

Kamber  of 
milet. 

BlMAEKS. 

Dtiraha-ki  siinii, 
Patiila      terri- 
tory. 

18 
(From 
Ludbi- 
ina). 

Bncamping  gronnd  with  iupplr 
bousep.  Road  bangalow ;  also  old 
Imperial  eerai,  still  in  use. 

K   ^  ^ 

c  2  s 
p  2  g 

Khannah 

26 

As  abo?e,  onlj  the  sarai  is  of  our 
time  and  has  a  *'  burj'*  or  room  for 
Europeans. 

^  O  «5 

fr«     A*     am 

DAkha 

12 

As  at  Khannah,  bat  Road  bani*aIow 
one  mile  further  on. 

5  **  ? 

Jagrion 

28 

As  at  Khannah,  also  Road  bungalow 
one  mile  further  on.  Tahsil  faces 
encamping  ground. 

1  « 

Kobira 

12 

Encamping  ground  (seldom  used)  and 
supply  house  with  small  sarni. 
Also  a  combined  Police  and  Dis- 
trict bungalow. 

Samrila 

20 

As  above.  Also  head  quarters  of 
Tahsil. 

The    first    halt 
Jalandhar  district. 

151. 


ou    the    road    to  Lahore  is  at  Philour  in  the 


Poftal  nrrsngomontt  ko : 
toiegrapli. 


The   mail   to  Feroaepur  goes   bj   horse  d&k ;  and  there  is 

also  a  Oovernment  bullock  train^  and  a  horse' 
d&k  for  passengers,  not  very  efficiently 
maintained  by  a  contractor.  There  is  a  district 
dak  carried  by  runners  between  Khannah  and  Machiw&rah; 
Liidhi&na  and  Dahlon ;  Jagraon  and  K&ikot.  Towards  Lahore  and 
Amballa  the  post  of  course  goes  by  rail.  There  is  a  Government 
telegraph  office  at  Ludhi&naj  and  Railway  offices  along  the  line. 


10 
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CHAPTER  V. — ^Adminibtratitk  AND  Financial. 

152.    The  executive  and  judipial  staff  at  tlie  liead  quarters  of  the 

district  consists  at  tbe  present  time  of  a 
^^ExtcatiTs  and    judicial     ^^^^^^    commissioner,    a  judicial  assistant,  a 

district  superintendent  of  policci  a  civil  surgeon, 
and  three  extra  assistants  (one  being  in  chacge  of  the  Treasury), 
besides  a  tahsild&r  and  munsiff. 

From   the  time  of  the  constitution  of  the  district  up  to  1866  it 

was   divided   into  four  tabs^;  Sarorala  (also 

BeTtnna      tuhclifitioDs     Called    at    one    time  Sar&i    Lashkari    Khan), 

aod  ageno; :  tahtils.  Ludhi&na,    Pnkhow41     and   Jagr&on  ;    but    in 

1866  the  Pakhowal  tahsil  was  broken  up,  and  a 
few  villages  added  to  Jagraon,  while  most  of  them  were  attached  to 
Ludhi&na.  There  are  now  three  tnhsils,  of  which  Cfue  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Ludhiana,  and  the  others  at  Samr&la  and  .  Jagfaon,  each 
with  the  regular  staff  of  one  tashild&r,  one  naib,  one  munsiff  and 
their  establishments.  The  following  statement  shows  the  respective 
sizes  of  the  tahsilsand  the  village  revenue  staff  attached  to  them  :-— 


Tahsil. 

Area  in  acres. 

i 

Betenne  (khiLlsa 
and  jagir). 

Namber  of 
Patwiria. 

Samrala 

184^84 

t 

808,586 

.88  , 

Ludhiina     .*...     ^..,      ... 

.43i,b39.  . 

..    -511,802. 

i8»  :^ 

Jagrdon        ...                 ... 

• 

263,539 

271,657 

79 

Total 

882,167 

1,092,045 

80O        '^ 

K&nnngo  agency  attached 
toUhsila 


The  kanungo  agency  for  the  supervision  of  the  patw4ri»  oonaiats 

at  present  of  one    sadar  k&uungo,  and   one 
kanungo   and  naib  for  each   tahsil ;  but  this 
staff  is  likely   soon  to  be  strengthened.     The 
Ludhi4na    tahsil    has    a    larger    revenue    thati    nearly   half   of   the 

districts  in  the  province,  apd  from  a  glance 
at  the  map  it  would  appear  as  if  the  grouping 
of  the  villages  was  very  awkward,  those  of  the 
Jangal  lying  much  nearer  to  Jagr&on  than  to  Ludhi&na.  But  the 
whole  of  the  Maloud  pargana,  which  includes  the  villages  about 
Maloud  and  also  the  detached  ones  referred  to  above,  is,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  assigned  to  other  j&gird4rB,  held  in  jagir 


8tfe  of  Lndlii^na  tahill ; 
Jagirdar  MogUtratea- 
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by  f)i6  ramilf  of  the  Moload  Sard&re,  the  land  revenue  of  their  estates 
being.  Rh.  ^,077.  The  revenue  and  cesses  are  ordinarily  paid  by  the 
larobard&rs  to  the  j&girdars  themselves;  but  the  collections  of  the  Ber 
branch  now  go  into  tlie  tahsil  direct,  as  the  estate  is  under  the  Court 
of  Warde.  'The  normal  arrangement  it  a  convenience  to  the  people 
and  lessens  the  laud  revenue  collection  work  of  the  tahsil  materially. 
Besides  this,  when  the  Pakhowal  tah8il  was  broken  up  in  1866,''^  the 
heads  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Maloud  family  were  invested  with 
crtroinaly  civil,  and  revenue  powers,  and  also  created  snb-registrars  each 
within  tlie  area  of  tlie  jagir  held  by  the  branch  which  he  represented. 
The  Bhai  of  B&srrian  was  also  invested  with  similar  powers  in  the 
isolated  village  from  whch  he  takes  his  name.  The  Ber  Sard&r  is  at 
present  a  minor;  but  in  any  case  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  jagirdars 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  their  own  villages,  the  arrangement 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  district  staff.  The  work  actually 
done  by  these  courts  last  year  was — 


Jaoiboab. 

CAtVt  DIlPOaiD  OV. 

DoooBMiit.  (tgiitorML 

Cm). 

Crimuitl. 

Maloud           •••                 ••. 

184 

22 

46 

Ramgarh 

210 

79 

182 

Bigrian          .•• 

4 

21 

11 

» 

The  tahsils  are  subdivided  into    parganos,   oC  which  there  are  in 

.»•.»«»  ..bdi,i.lo«..         »"   19  ["«»  ™"P  N°-  ;j'  but  this  diviiion  is 

merely   a  relic    of    Sikh  rule,  and  serves  no 

useful  purpose.  It  represents  roughly  the  political  arrangement  under 
oiir  predecessors;  but  this  meant  nothing  more  than  that,  when  the 
Sikhs  took  |K)ssession  of  the  country,  it  was  divided  between  the  various 
diiefa;  and  the  divisions  were  continued  under  us,  although 
^ley  wjere  merely  the  result  of  a  scramble.  At  annexation  the  country 
was  found:  to  be  partitioned  into  ''ilaqus"  Qr,colledti6ns  bf  villages,  each 
held  by  a  chief;  and  at  the  Regular  Settlement  these  were  doubled 
up  in  some  places^  and  in  others  preserved  as  separate  parganas, 
with  a  very  unequal  result.  Thus  Khannah  pargana  contains  118 
villages,  and  has  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,79,969;  while  Umedpur  has 
12  villagea,  and  Rs.  14,414  revenue.  These  parganas  have  not 
been  retained  in  the  new  Settlement;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  subdivision  of  the  tahsil  is  really  necessary  for  ordinary  reve- 
BQe  work,  as,  except  in  the  case  of  Ludhi&na,  the  tahsils,  though 
highly  assessed,  are  of  small  area,  and  not  too  large  for  administra- 
tive purposes.     But,  if  it  be  thought  advisable  to   have  a  subdi vision, 


■•**■ 


• 

*  This  18  a  mistake  I  find.  '  The  powers  were  giren  in  1860. 
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the  foundation  ought  to  be  the  natural  features  of  the  country  (which 
have  been  used  for  our  assessment  circles) ,  and  the  pargauaa  should 
be  as  far  as  pjssible  of  uniform  size. 

153.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  civil  aud  revenue  litiga- 
.  ^.  ., ...,   ^.  tiou  of  the  year  1878  : — 


CiTIL  CAIla  DBCIDVD  BT 

BuTBSVI  CaiB*  DBOIOBD  BT 

Dintriet 
Cuurlfl. 

Tahtfidiri. 

Munaift. 

Unpnid 
CourU. 

ToUl. 

Dittriet 
Coart«. 

rahifldiri. 

ToUl. 

769 

687 

7»280 

868 

9,106 

618 

674 

1,S9S 

I  give  no  later  figures  because  settlement  operations  have  been 
going  for  the  last  five  years.  Compared  with  the  adjoining  districts 
of  floshiarpur  aud  Jalandhar  this  cannot  be  called  very  litigious. 

The  above  statement  gives  an  average  of  one  civil  case  per 
annum  to  every  68  people ;  but,  considering  the  extent  to  which  joint 
interests  in  property  prevail  in  this  country^  aud  the  number  of  parties 
that  may  be  concerned  in  a  single  case,  a  comparison  between  this 
proportion  and  that  given  by  the  returns,  at  all  events  of  European 
countriesi  would  be  misleadiuji;.  The  number  of  legal  practitioners 
settled  in  the  district  is  steadily  increasin^r,  and  these  are  retained  by 
the  parties  in  most  cases  of  any  importance.  I  have  already  noticed 
the  litigious  spirit  of  the  Awans  and  Hindu  Juts.  The  Jat  vilingers 
of  the  Jagr&on  tahsil  in  particular  are  always  ready  to  rush  into  our 
courts ;  and,  once  a  case  has  been  started,  it  is  fought  out  to  the  bitter 
end.  It  is  generally  a  point  of  honour  with  them  to  take  their  cases 
up  to  the  highest  court  of  appeal  that  they  can ;  and  very  large  sums 
of  money  are  spent  in  disputes  where  the  value  of  the  property  is 
really  trifling. 

The  criminal  case  work  of  the  district  is  thus  disposed  of 

by  the  various  officials  and  others   exercising 
magisterial  powers  (figures  for  1878) :— • 


1S4. 

Criminal 
•onrtt. 


work       and 


District  courts 

Tahsfld&ra 

Unpaid  Tribunals  ... 


••• 


.  •. 


Total 


... 


••• 
••  • 

••• 

••• 


••• 


•.. 


1,866 
686 
800 

2,752 


I  have  already  referred  to  the  powers  of  the  Mnloud  and  Bigriaa 
Swrdirs.  There  are  twu  hoiiomry  magistrate*  iu  Ladhi4ua,  Shahz4da 
l^adir,  son  of  Sh&a  Shujaul  Mulk,  and  Ahsaii  Shah,  a  merchant,  the 
former  of  whom  has  jurisdiction  throughout  the  tahsil,  aud  the   latter 
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in  the  oifj.    Oat  of  800  eases  above,  the  Shahzada  decided  608,  mostly 
petty  of  course.    There  are  no  other  honorary   magistrates. 

155.    The  regular    police    force    of  the 
district  is  composed  of  :— 


Police. 


DUtriei  SaperinUndant 

Inapaetort. 

Depotj  Inf  pceton. 

Serfl^eonU. 

CoutablMi 

1 

2 

11 

57 

457 

Jul. 


There  are  ten  ^^  th&nas"  or  police  stations — ^seven  of  the  first-class  at 
Lndhi&na,  Jagr&on,  R&ikot,  Dahloii,  S4linew&1,  Khaiuiali,  Machiwarah  ; 
and  three  of  the  second  class  at  Suiina,  Ddkha,  Samrala  (see  Map 
No.  I).  Each  station  has  a  cattle-pound  attached  to  it.  There  are 
police  posts  at  intervals  along  the  Ferozepur,  Samrala  and  Amballa 
Roads;  and  the  first  of  these  is  patrolled,  as  it  was  a  favonrite  beat 
of  the  H&rnis  and  other  criminal  tribes^  who  used  to  steal  from 
passing  carts,  ekkas,  &c.  The  police  duties  of  the  Lndhidna  city  are 
performed  by  the  regular  force ;  but  in  the  other  towns  and  in  all 
villages,  tliere  are  chokidars,  one  or  more,  according  to  the  nnmber 
of  the  population;  while,  in  the  case  of  some  small  villages,  two  or  three 
are  doubled  up,  and  have  one  man  appointed  for  them.  The  total  number 
of  this  branch  is  796.  The  chokid4rs  are  paid  in  the  villages  Rs.  36 
per  annum,  which  is  collected  by  a  rate  on  the  houses,  and  disbursed 
by  the  tahsild&rs.  In  the  towns  (except  Bahlolpur)  they  get  Rs.  4  a 
month  ;  and  jemadars,  Bs.  6  ;  and  are  paid  from  octroi. 

156.  There  is  a  district  jail  at   Ludhiana,  in  which  short-term 

convicts  are  confined.    The  average  number  of 
prisoners  during  the  last  year  was  266,  exclu- 
sive of  persons  detained  in  the  lock-up  and  for  debt. 

157.  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of  the   district  have   a  pre- 

dilection  for  any  special  form  of  crime,    most 

i»l  rriSpt.     """* '  *""**'    ®^  ^*'®  serious  offences  coming  under  the  heads 

of  theft  and  burglary.  The  Gujars  in  the 
B^t  do  a  good  deal  of  cattle-lifting.  The  tribes  registered  as 
criminal  are  H4rnis,  6ounem&rs,  S&nsis,  Baorins,  and  punitive  posts 
are  maintained  on  their  account  in  six  villages  with  a  total  strength  of 
24- men.  These  are  now  drawn  from  surrounding  districts,  with  a 
view  to  having  the  habitual  criminals  known  wherever  they  are 
likely  to  go.  The  depredaticms  of  these  people  are  seldom  carried 
on  in  their  own  district,  and  they  usually  go  great  distances  in  the 
Province  and  out  of  it  in  search  of  plunder,  getting  away  from  their 
villages  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  and  although  their  absence  is 
punished  with  imprisonment.  The  total  number  of  these  criminal 
classes  by  the  police  registers  is  2,394,  including  men,  women,  and 
children,  most  being  H&rnis.  The  Harnis  and  Gounem&rs  were 
settled  down  under  the  Sikhs  in  six  small  villac[es  of  Jagr&on  and 
Ludbiina^  where  they  own  the  land;  and  the  others  have  now   fixed 
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retideuoies  in  a  few  villages  ;  bat  it  is  evident  tliat  till  {bur  trite* 
were  originallj  giptiet,  foreign  to  the  eountry,  and  thai  for  genera*' 
tions  they  wandered  about  committing  petty  thefts,  begging,  and 
living  as  they  could.  It  appears  impossible  to  break  them  of  their 
habits.  Where  coofiiied  tu  villages,  they  are  a^  pest  to  iheimeifb* 
hours,  and  the  crops  adJ9ining  their  lands  require  coaetftitt  watcbiiig. 
They  are  very  poor  cultivators  tbems^lyes.  Xlje  Hiriiis.  possess  » 
slangy  of  which  the  following  words  are  specimens; — 

Nakhir  s    theft.  I        Poh  U        to^ury. 

Uhisri  lag&Da    es    to  commit  bar|irl*ry  J        Chetra       _  es        rupees. 

ITIiAM  — .f**'*y       Government  Tilkin  =        Wlioeg.     "^ 

j&.uara  -^     ^^^^j  ^^^^.^       ,  ^,      awaman./ 

ITnihA  i^ )  ^      constable      or  T4ke  -■        elothen, 

jLutoa  r=j     stranger.  Kharot  «       alack. 

Eatera  =    aJat  J 

158.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  income,   Imperial  and 
Berenaa  and  taxation:     Provincial,  from  all  sources.     As  the  re-assesa- 
Imp«rii»l    and    Provincial    ment  of  Iniid-revenue  has  come  into  operation 
•ourcei  of  inoome.  from  last  Khan/  harvest,  I  take  the  figures  for 

this  and  for  all  cesses  on  it  by  the   rent-roll   of  1883-84.    The  other 
details  are  the  actual  realizations  of  the  past  year. 

Land-revenue     with      tribute    or     commutation 

money  on  jdgir»^  and  zaild4rs'  allowance       «•      9,24,231 
Famine  Insurance  Fund...  ...  ...        23,000 

Boad,  School  and  D4k  Funds  »..  •••        27,605 

License  tax   ...  ..,  •••  •••        18,485 

Excise  ...  •>•  •••  ...        48^501 

Stamps  *•.  ...  ...  ...     1,42,040 

Registration  ...  •••  ...  ...         6,000 

Ferries  ...  ...  ...  •••        30,795 

Miscellaneous  ...  ...  •••        10,643 


Total|  Imperial  and  Provincial,  income         •••  12,31,800 

The  commutation   money   paid  by  the  j&gird&rs  (Re.  19,366)  was 
fixed  shortly  after  annexation  as  an  equivalent  of  the    services  which 
the  petty  chiefs  were  bound  to  render  to  the   paramount  power,   fur- 
nishing levies,  &c.     It  is  generally  at  a  rate  of  from  2  to  4  annaa  a 
rupee  of  the  jdgir  revenue;  but   sometimes   at  the   pay  of  ao  many 
horsemen  or  footmen.    The  whole  subject  will  be  noticed  in  greater 
detail  in  Part  II.     Under  "  Excise  '*  the  details  are :—  Bs. 
Spirits  ...  ...  ...     10,320 

Drugs  ...  •••  ...     88,181 

Of  the  former,  952  was  on  European,  and  the  rest  on  country 
spirits ;  while  of  the  income  from  drugs,  35,320  is  returned  as  from 
opium  and  preparations  of  opium.  All  the  ferries  of  the  Sntlej  within 
the  three  tahsils  are  managed  by  the  oiiicials  of  this  district,  and 
the  receipts  under  this  head  are  really  for  two  districts.  Under 
'*  Miscellaneous''  have  been  included  the  receipts  from  all  kinds  of 
Government  properties,  the  largest  item  being  on  account  of  the  sale 
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Ootrot. 


of  grate  (mridnaij  and  alto  for  gracing)  along  the  roads  and  on  the 
encamping  gronnda ;  also  fees  from  cattle-pounds  &c.,  &c. 

The  District  Fund  income  is  lis.  69,000  on  the  new  ajsessment.    It 

is  administered  by  a  committee^  appointed 
fundT    ^•*^'**°'^"'"'*    from  amongst  the   leading  members  of    the 

agricultural  community  in  the  method  followed 
before  the  passing  of  the  Local  Boards  Act ;  and  the  expenditure  is  .on 
the  usual  objects.  Some  sixty  miles  of  metalled  roads  have  to  be  main* 
tained  from  this  source,  and  the  expenditure  on  them  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  items ;  but  the  nature  of  the  country  is  not  such  as  to  ren- 
der necessary  any  other  great  undertakings  in  the  way  of  public  works, 
and  the  test  of  the  funds  are  avaihible  for  such  purposes  as  education, 
sanitation,  &o.  The  Municipal  Committees^  of  which  there  are  six^ 
will  be  noticed  separately  under  the' towns   which   they  represent. 

The  total  octroi  income  on  the  average  of  the 

lust  seven  years  is  Rs.  74,070^  and  of  the  last 
year  Rs.  93,764. 

The  income  of  the  jngirdirs,    exclusive    of    the    tribute    is, 

,  lU;  Mti^87  and  J^Sr  ltl9,206  are  raised  fpr  the 

psiyment  of  village  officials  (lambardirs, 
patw4r„t»  Iili4  «|k>kid&r«}.  the  total  qf  all  these  items  is  Rs.  16,69,807, 
levied  in  a  district  with  a  population  of  6,18,835,  giving  Rs.  2-11  per 
Bead  of  the  population.  -  It  is  not  meant  that  the  4vhole  of  this  taxation 
falls  eventxiatly  on  the  pebple  of  the  district ;  and  there  are  other  forms 
of  indirect  taxation,  such  as  the  salt  duty,  which  do  not  come  into  the 
account.  :  :        .  a 

T59.    1  have  already  given  (in  paragraph  B4}  an  account  of  the  edu- 
Sd     t'     1  •  M  deft]         cational  establishments  of  the  whole  district, 

which  I  need  not  repeat  here.  Those  of  the 
Municipalities  will  be  mentioned  later  in  the  account  of  each  town. 
There  is  a  civil  surgeon  at  Ludhiiua,  with  a  native  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  dispensary  and  of  otner  work.  There  are  branch  dispensaries 
at  Jagraon  and  at  M&chiwarah,  supported  from  Municipal  funds ;  and 
native  hakims  are  paid  in  Raikot  and  Khannah. 

The  following  are  details  for  the  last  year  about  the  dispensaries  :— 


*r&tsl  tantioii: 


•»  ^p 


Kaiu  oy  DumsABT. 

» - 

Colt  of  maintan* 
anoa 

• 

KvxsiB  0*  PATinn  tuaxss 

VUEiaO  XHI  TBAB. 

In-door. 

Oat-door. 

Ludhiana     ... 

Jagr&on 

M&chiw&rah... 

Bs. 
6,4S0 

2,255 

2,043 

562 
149 
154 

23,368 
8,414 
7,567 
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160.  liadhiAuA  is  aa  oaUstation  in   charge  of  the  chaplnin  of 
BeelMwtticftl.  Amballa,  who  pays  an   occasional  visit.    Tbo 

old  cantonment  church,  a  equarci  unsightly 
building  is  still  standi ng,  and  was  used  till  recently  ;  but  it  has  now 
been  condemned,  the  roof  being  pronounced  unsafe.  The  old  canton- 
ment cemetery  is  crowded  wiih  tomDs  of  more  or  less  hideous  design, 
and  is  still  used. 

161.  The  Head-quarters  of  the  first  division  of  the  Sirhind  Canal, 

which  at  present  covers  the  whole  length  of 

dt!m?m?.Z^  *'>«  «»*'"  ^'»e  an«*  ^^^  branches  (Abohar  and 

Blmtinda)  in  this  district  is  at  Lndhiana.  The 
whole  canal  is  under  a  Superintending  Engineer  at  Amballa.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  and  tlie  district  works  along  it  are  in  charge  of  an  Engineer 
at  Amballa  (Provincial  works).  The  telegraph  oflBce  is  under  the 
Superintendent  of  Telegraphs^  Amballa;  and  the  post  offices  under  a 
Superintendent  stationed  at  Ludhi&na.  The  two  forest  plantations  are 
under  the  Assistant  Conservator  at   Philour. 


162. 
Btfenae. 


It  is  necessary  that  I  should  leave  the  whole  subject  of 

land-revenue,  and    the  fiscal   history   of  the 
district  to  the  second  part  of  this  report. 

163.  The  fort  at  Ludhi&na  is  garrisoned  at  present  bv  a 
..  company  of  a  native  regiment  from  Jalandnar, 

^  ^'  under  the  command  of  a  European  officer.    It 

is  in  the  Amballa  military  division.  There  are  a  few  volunteers,  part 
of  the  Rupar  Company  of  the  Panj&b  Regimenti    and  a  rifle  range. 


sad 


towni. 


hm  Umb    SOO 
inhabittfilt  ... 
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900 

to 

600 


SIS 


CHAPTER  VL— Towns, 

141.  The  following  statement  of  the  size 
of  the  vilbges  and  towns  is  taken  from  the 
Census  Returns  (1881). 


600 
to 
1,000 


1,000 
to 
S^OOO 


110 


a^ooo 

to 
8,000 


SI 


S,000 
to 
6,000 


6,000 
to 
10,000 


10.000 
to 
16,000 


16,000 
to 
90^000 


60,000 
to 
60,000 
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166.    The  towns  which  Iiavd  a  Mnuicipal 
Committee  and  octroi  are— 


Towv. 

VOWLATIOJK. 

Lndhi&na 

••• 

•  •• 

44,163 

Jagrlon 

••• 

••• 

• 

16,873 

Raikot 

••• 

••• 

9,219 

liichiwirah 

••• 

••• 

6,967 

Khannah 

••• 

••• 

3,988 

Bahlolpur 

••• 

••• 

• 

2,842 

166.     Luilbi&na  is  the  principal  town  nnd  the  head-qnarters   o^ 

^        •  ,  ^,  .^  the  district.     It  is  situated  on  tlie  ridire  jnst 

^^Townof  L«dh.dna:po...    ^ver    the  Budha  nila,  or  former  bed  of  the 

Satlej,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  present 
course  ;  and  lies  on  the  Sindh,Panj&b  iind  Delhi  Railway,  and  the  Orand 
Trunk  Road  (Delhi  to  Lahore),  the  distance  from  Lahore  being  by 
these  116  miles.  It  is  also  connected  with  Ferozepur  by  a  metalled 
road  of  72  miles  length. 

The  town  was  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Lodi  Emperors,  on  the 
^.  ,  site  of  a  villaire  called  Mirhota,  the  date  re- 

ful?."^'^  "**"*    ^'^^   ^«'»«  ^»®   Hijri   (A.  D.    1481).     The 

founders  were  Yusaf  Kh&n  and  Nihang  Eh&n 
Lodis  (see  paragraph  22)^  or  perhaps  the  latter  alone ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  generally  accepted  origin  of  the  name  '*  Lodi- 
ina,"  although  this  has  been  corrupted  into  the  present  form '' Ludhi* 
4na.**  The  situation  selected  was  a  slight  eminence  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Satlej,  commanding  the  passage  of  the  river,  on  the  high 
foad  from  Central  Asia  to  India.  The  history  of  the  town  is  in  a 
great  measure  that  of  the  district,  and  will  be  fonnd  in  Chapter  IL 
Under  the  Lodis  it  was  the  seat  of  Oovernment  for  this  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  a  large  fort  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  bv 
Jel&l  Khan,  grand-son  of  Nihang  Kh&n.  The  Mughals  fixed  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ^'Strk&r/'  or  division  of  the  Province  ('^  Subah'* ),  at 
Sirhind,  and  Lndhi&na  was  only  a  ^^  mah&P**  or  district ;  but  it  did  not 
lose  its  importance  ;  and,  to  judge  from  what  are  said  to  have  been  the 

*    "  KahAl**  corresponded  to  our  tabsll  better  than  to  any  other  snbdiTiiioii. 
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boQticlarieft  of  fcbe  Lodis'  oity,  it  must  bavi  had  a  popaUdoQ  of  6^000  or 
6,000.  Neither  did  it  »iiijfer  from  tlie  Dnr&iit  itiynaions,  although,  as 
already  noticed,  Nadir  Sli&li  is  aaid  to  have  ordered  a  general  massacre  of 
the  people.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Mughal  Empire  it  passed  quietly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rais  about  the  year  1760  (see  paragraphs  24 
26  and  93);  and  ander  them  enjoyed  the  same  measure 
of  pfDRperity  ns  before.  Rnr  Kaiha  improred  the  fort,  and  it  iras 
one  of  tli6  '^  thanas''  under  the  rule  of  this  family.  M&haraja  Banjlt 
SlUfch^iopk  ii-J^YLthjih^e,  JLest  Q^^^^  from    R&ui  Bh&g   Bhari 

in  1806,  and  gave  it  to  his  uncle.  Raja  Bh&g  Singh  of  JTiiind. 
When  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  advanced  to  the  Satlej  in '1809,  land  wasf 
allettsdto-  iw^fer-a^cantonmetit  to4iha  w<ei  #f -the  fa>WH-|  but  we  held 
nothing  else  till  1835,*  when,  on  the  death  of  R&ja  Sanji^at  Singh,  tli^ 
town  and  country  about  became  oiir  own  possessions.  (See  for  details 
of  Che' above  'steKlr^^parjyjrnpKs  22— ^^  of  fliis  report) 

167.'  When    the  town    was    transferred    to    ns^    it  appears  to^ 

_— ...    -      ,  have    occa|)ied  . the  ispace. between    the  fort 

rj  no  er  our  ru  e.       ^^^j   ridge  over   the    lowlands    (which     latter 

was  the  boundary  oa  two  sides),  and'  the  pt'esent  Clioura 
Baz&r  np  to  the  Sab^fnahdi,  at)d  on  fVom  that  tfaer  Hazuri 
Banik.  The  present  Municipal  Hall  |U)d  the  Tomb  of  Pir 
Roshanf  are  situated  outside  the  old  limits  on  the  west;  but  to  the  east 
of  this  the  houses  covered  the  whole  of  the  unoccupied  space  between 
the  Fort  and  the  present  town.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record 
of  the  estimated  population  of  that  time.  The  old  Imperial  Road 
entered  the  town  on  the  eastern  side,  where  now  the  houses  of  th# 
American  mission  settlement  stand,  and  the  Residency  was  also  on  this 
side;  while  the  cantonments  lay  to  the  west,  tlie  present  civil  station 
being  the  remnsnts  of  them.  Under  Sir  Claude  Wade  (1823-38)  and 
his  successors  the  town  increased  in  size  and  importance,  spreading 
out  to  the  southwards.  It  became  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  trade 
in  groin,  sugnr,  cloth,  &io.,  which  found  its  way  down  the  Saltej  in 
boats  from  Philour.  There  had  always  been  a  small  colony  of  eight  or 
ten  families  of  Kashmiri  weavers  in  the  city  ;  but  in  the  year  1833  A.D. 
a  fantine  in  Kashmir  drove  numbers  of  this  class  all  over  the  country^ 
and  some  1,500  to  2,000  of  them  were  settled  in  the  town,  and  started 
in  trade  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  C.  Wade.  In  1842,  on  onr  withdrawal 
from  Cabttly  the  family  of  the  Amir  Shuja  ul  Mulk,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  adherents  and  attendants  came  with  us  ;  and  Ludhi&na,  then 
a  frontier  station,  was  fixed  on  as  their  residence.  They  at  first  took 
up  their  abode  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  ;  but  soon  after  shifted  to 
the  south  side,  where  the  laud  on  which  their  houses  and  gardens  now 
stand  was  assigned  to  them.  When  after  the  Satlej  campaign  the 
Ludhi&na  district  was  formed,  the  civil  offices  were  removed  to  the 
Cantonment  side  of  the  city  ;  and  in  1854-55  the  Grand  Trank  Boad 
was  metalled  and  realigned  to  its  present  position.  In  1854  the  Canton- 
ments were  abandoned,  a  small  force  being  retained  as  a  garrison  of  the 
Fort;  bat  this  diange  does  not  appear  to  have  much  affected  the  town^ 

*  Altboixah  tho  town  was  not  nonioallj  ours  till  1835  the  Political  Agouti  appear 
to  have  exercised  paramount  influence  in  it  from  the  first,  and  many  6f  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  it  before  1836. 

t  "  Pir  Abdul  Q<dir  JalAni"  (see  para.  64.) 
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wliichy  tvitli  the  iiuprdved  eomihanicationdy  was  becoming  more  impol*<^ 
tnnt  every  year  as  a  centt*e  ef  trade.  Tiie  eveuts  of  the  mutiny  arei 
felated  in  para.  36.  The  houses  of  the  city  tbeu  came  to  witliiii  a  short 
distauce  of  the  Fort ;  ami,  wheu  the  f^rrisou  mutinied,  it  was  found 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  town  people  just  outside  of  it,  Sufis^ 
Suds,  Onjars,  &c.  Mr.  Ricketts,  on  the  departure  of  the  mntineersy 
ordered  the  deinoIUioh  of  all  the- houses  within  a  radius  of  200  or  SOO 
yards  of  the  Fort,  the  inhabitants  settliucf  down  where  they  could'; 
Tiie  Gnjnrs  were  removed  to  their  lands  below  the  city  ;  the  Sufis  tooW 
hp  theii;  abode  in  the  vicfinity  of  tho  Cantonmenb  Biizur,  where  they  iiow^ 
Ht^;aifd^h^  Buds  and  otliefs spread  themseives  over  the  city.  Tiii^^ 
opening  of  the  Biiilway  from*  Delhi  to  Lshnre  iu  1^870  gave  ^ii  great 
atimnlns  to  the  trade  of  Lndliiina  ;  «Dd  a  ^number  of  sfaopa  and  savii* 
were  built  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  facing  the  station. 

168«_  .  Xhe.  town  is  situated  in  <in  an  trie  of  the  Ridge  or  Hi^h  Bank, 

, .      .  g         which  to  the  east  of  it  runs  due  north  and  south 

^Ofnff.ldeioripi.ortoftli6     ^^^j  then  turns  westward,  forming  the  boundary 

on  two  sides.     The  houses  are  mostly   binlt  of 
masonry.  In  the  old  part,  of  which  I  have  indicated  the  limits  in  tlie  last 
paragraph,  they  rise  storey  over  storey  and  are  crowded  together ;  whilo 
the  streets  and  lanes  are  narrow  and  tortuous.     But  the  new  town  to  tho 
south  of  the  Choura  bazar  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  modern.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  and  the  houses  and  shops  mostly  of  one  pattern. 
The   principal   streets,  the  Choura  Baz&r  and  the  Hazuri  Sarak,  were 
designed  by  Sir  C.  Wade  himself;  and  one  of  his  projects,  the   ^'  Iqb&l 
Ganj/'   is  a  standing   proof  that  he  wns  rather  too  sanguine  about  the 
speedy  development  of  the  town  for  which  he  did  so  much.     His   suc- 
cessors.  Assistant  Agents  and  Deputy  Commissioners,  have  each  added 
something,  e.^.  the  *^  Murray  Ganj'*  (Captain  Murray),^^  Ghalk  Mandi" 
or  grain  market  (Captain  Larkins),  and  the  ''  Kaisar  Ganj  '*   within  the 
last   two   or   three  years.     In  the   old  parts   of  the   town,  such  as  the 
Nangarah  square,  the  houses  are  many  storeys  high ;   but   in    the  new 
town  they  are  generally  of  only  one  as  yet,  though  some  of  the  people 
along  the    Choura   baz&r  have  added   a   second.    The  old   town   was 
divided  into  *'  mahallas"  according  to  tribes  (Suds,  Sufis,  Saiads,  &c.)  ; 
but  these  have  mostly  been  lost  sight  of.     Attached   to   the  city   is  a 
large  area  owned   principally   by  Saiads,  Gujars  and  Araiens,  most  of 
%vhom  reside  within  the  town  limits  or  in   the  old  military   bazar,   and 
this  land  is  divided  into  eight  '*  tarafs.*' 

169.    From  the  situation  of  the  town   over  the  lowlands  and  the 

H-lih  .ml  .iul  .fii..    *''*r'?*  "' r"^  ^^"^  Budha  n&la,  one  would  expect 
^  H-itu  .tui  Tiui  .111.,    malarious  fever  to  prevail  in  tlie  months  follow. 

ing  the  rains.  In  some  years,  such  as  187H, 
there  lias  been  a  tremendous  loss  of  life  from  this  cause,  the  half  starved 
Kashmiris  and  others  of  the  lower  cli^  »«fficient  stamina 

to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  Between  six  and  seven  per  cent  of 
the  whole  populaUon  died  from  fever  alone  in  that  year  (1878):  and  the 
death-rate,  which  had  averaged  33  in  the  precedinj  five  yoars,  rose  to 
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111.  Bat  at  oilier  times  the  town  cannot  be  said  to  be  nnliealth j,  and 
there  hai  been  no  e|Mdeinic  of  cholera  since  1878.  The  sanitarj  arrange 
menta  are  good  for  an  Indian  town,  and  the  aystem  of  drainage  appeara 
to  be  now  efficient.  Inspection  re|)ort8  since  1878  speak  well  of  tiie 
town,  which  was  before  considered  to  be  very  backward  m  this  respect, 
the  iinproveinont  b«inj(  ascribed  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  tiie 
present  Depnty  Commissioner.  The  supply  of  drinking^  water  is  from 
wells  inside  the  town^  the  quality  beino^  apparently  very  bad  on  analysis ; 
but  it  is  snid  that  it  has  evil  effects  only  on  new  comers.  The  average 
deatli-rate  does  not  compare  unfavourably  with  that  of  moat  Panj&b 
towns.  The  following;  is  a  statement  of  the  population  in  the  different 
years  in  which  a  census  has  been  taken  :^- 


1854 

1868 

1875 

1881 

39,984 

a9.983 

40,S85 

44,168 

Tiie  increase  in  the  last  six  years  is  probably  due  to  immij^ration ; 
but  the  floating  population  is  always  very  large;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  the  changes  actnally  have  been.  The  present  population  is 
Composed  of  the  following  elements  :-^ 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Mnhomedans 

Others 


•  • . 


•  a  • 


•  .• 


•  *• 


•  •  • 


... 


..  ■ 


12,969 
1,077 

29,045 
1,072 


170.     Reference  haa  already  been   made  to  the  ever  increasing 

grain   trade  of  which   Ludhi&na  is   the  entre* 
Tnda  and  manu&etarM.      ^^ .  ^^^  ^^^^  appears  to  be  mostly  in  the  hands 

of  merchants  from  down  country ;  and  the  town  cannot  perhaps  be  said 
to  have  much  connection  with  it.  The  returns  of  municipal  taxation 
for  last  year  give  the  following  values  of  the  various  articles  of  trade 
which  were  taxed — 


Ra. 

Grain 

85,79,568 

Sugar  products 

2,81,259 

Cloth 

6,50,086 

Iron              ••• 

24,804 

Brass  and  metal  dishes  ••• 

20,878 

Others 

4,21,590 

Total 

•  •• 

37,83,185 

Grain  in  transit  is,  at  all  events  nominallv,  untaxed;  that  is  if  it  does 
not  change  hands  within  octroi  limits,  which  embrace  the  railway 
station  and  encamping  ground.  Wool,  cotton  and  salt  are  also  exempt- 
ed. In  the  last  of  these  there  is  a  considerable  trade.  The  following 
estimate  is  given  of  the  value  of  tlie  imports  in  these  three  articles  z^r^ 
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Salt  ...  ...  ...  Ba.   S0,000 

riishin  ...  •••  ••99     50,0C0 

Cotton  ...  ...  ...    „     80,000 

It    is  for  its  weaving^  industry,  however,  that  Ludhi&iia  is  prin- 
cipally famoQs;  and  this  is  of  two  sorts,  woollen 

manufacture  of  the  cloths  known  as  ^'  pashmina*' 
and  '^  R&mpur  chadars'^  &c.  from  Thibetan  and  B4mpur  wool,  is  at  pre- 
sent entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Kashmiri  colony,  although  some  of  the 
conutry  weavers  are  said  to  be  pickiucr  it  up.  The  raw  material  is  of 
two  classes,  '^  pashm'',  or  the  fine  wool  of  the  1  hibetan  goat ;  and 
^*  Uampuri  un'*,  or  that  of  the  nearer  hills.  The  former  is  said  to  come 
from  the  ^'  Barf&ni**  country,  which  is  rather  indefinite  geographically. 
Both  wools  are  brought  finally  from  B&mpur,  which  appears  to  be  tlie 
entrepdi  of  the  trade,  by  the  *^  gaddis*'  or  hill  men.  These  men  used 
to  take  the  direct  route  via  Rupar ;  but  now  generally  reach  Lndhi- 
4na  from  Amballa  by  rail.  Within  recent  yearn  (20  or  30),  a  third 
class  of  wool  has  begun  to  be  imported  from  Kirm&n,  in  JPersia,  via 
Kar&chi  aud  Lahore ;  and  this  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  R4mpur  wool. 
The  wool  from  the  hills  is  brought  here  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  sales  is  estimated  at  Rs.  50,000. 
The  purchases  are  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Hindu  merchants,  who 
take  large  amounts  of  it,  aud  retail  them  to  a  second  class  of  traders, 
or  to  the  Kashmiris.  The  wool  is  spun  into  thread  by  women  of  all 
classes,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  rich  aud  ])oor ;  and  any  woman  can 
earn  from  rupees  three  to  four  a  month  by  this.  The  Kashmiri  gets  a 
few  rupees  worth  of  wool  or  thread  from  the  merchant  (^^  Maliajan'*)and 
weaves  it  into  a  '^  chadar"  or  piece  six  to  eight  yards  long,  and  about  one 
aud  a  half  yards  wide  ( Kashmiri  measure,  see  paragraph  144)  The  cloth 
is  of  two  descriptions,  pashmina  and  ^'  unqli  pnshmfna,"  tlie  former  en- 
tirely of  pashm,  and  the  latter  a  woof  (bana)  of  pashm  on  a  warp  (t4ua) 
of  EUmpur  wool,  and  sometimes  of  kirm&ni.  It  is  known  as  **  alwan,"* 
and  is  white  in  colour  when  it  comes  oflf  the  loom,  but  may  be  dyed 
red,  greeu,  &c.,  according  tu  taste.  The  '^  chadars"  are  purchased  by 
well-to-do  natives  for  wearing  over  the  shoulders  like  an  ordinary 
cloak,  the  piece  being  cut  into  two  lengths  of  about  three  yards  each, 
which  are  joined  at  the  cortiers  aud  worn  double.  The  shawl  industry 
(*'sil  b&fi^';  or  the  weaving  from  pashm  thread  of  '^Cashmere''  shawls 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of  all ;  but  it  has  never  recovered 
from  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  trade  iu  tliese  articles  on  account 
of  tlie  Franco- Prussian  war  (1870.)  It  is  said  that  there  were  upwards 
1,000  Kashmiris  engaged  in  it  before  that  time,  and  an  outturn  of  more 
than  Rs.  1,00,000  worth  of  shawls;  but  France  was  the  principal 
customer  and  has  ceased  to  take  any  since  1870  ;  aud  there  are  now 
not  more  than  100  looms  (single),  the  rest  of  the  weavers  having 
turned  their  hands  to  wliat  they  conid,  many  being  leduced  to  beg- 
gary. There  appears  now  to  be  no  demand  anywhere  for  good  shawls. 
Native  States  used  to  take  them  for  dresses  of  honour,  &a ;  but  do  not 

*  The  nsme  jmthmina  is  applied  to  all  doth  made  of  paskm;  and  it  is  aho 
called  (more  geaerallx)  aUedm;  wmle  the  piece  of  aboat  seren  yards  is  called  a  ekmdar, 
Jtdmpmr  ekaHi/r  is  the  name  giTen  hj  Europeans  to  chadais  it  fine  qaalily,  of  pore 
jMwAsMJM,  beeaoM,  appaientlj,  the  article  was  fiiit  made  at  BAmpnr. 
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now.  Tlie  only  sliawl  work  at  present  done  is  in  coarse  wool,  what  we 
know  as  '' jimewars/'^  These  are  worn  by  natives  over  the  shoulders 
and  are  eiported  towards  Persia  where  they  are  said  to  be  used  for 
wnist  oiothsy  or  are  cut  into  strips  for  borders  of  '*  ehogas/*  &e.  A 
little  fine  work  is  still  done  in  making  wide  margins  for  cloaks^ 
the  centre  piece  being  plain  ^*  alwan/'  The  coarse  work  turned  out 
is  not  worth  an  hundredth  part  of  what  the  fine  shawl  work 
was,  a  piece  of  '^  jamewir"  selling  for  a  few  rupees  where  a  shawl 
would    have    sold    for   Bs.   200  to  800.       An    ordinary    eliadar   of 

tiashroina  costs  Be.  80  to  30|  and  of  naqli  pashmina  Rs.  15  to  20.  Tlie 
uoms  are  almost  entirely  single^  and  not  more  than  two  or  tliree  men 
ever  work  together,  unless  where  apprentices  learn  the  art  from  a  master- 
weaver.  The  district  return  (paragraph  137)  gives  900  looms  with 
960  weavers,  but  Alisftn  Shalii  who  is  the  representative  of  the  body 
of  Sashmirisi  gives  an  estimate  of  400  looms  with  1^300  men  and 
boys*  weavers  and  apprentices.  The  Kashmiri  population  of  the 
district  is  returned  in  the  recent  Census  as  2^492,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  these  are  in  service  or  have  otiier  occupations.  The  pashmina  and 
Bampur  chadars  of  Ludhiana  sell  all  over  India;  and  tlie  value 
exported  is  estimated  at  If  laklis,  but  the  industry  is  said  to  have 
earned  a  bad  reputation  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the 
inferior  Kirmiiii  wool.  The  pashmina  is  mostly  bought  up  from  the 
weavers  by  Urge  merchants,  eitiier  Hindus  or  Kashmiris.  On  the 
whole  the  pashmina  industry  appears  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  Ahsnn 
Sh&h  says  that  the  weavers  are  leaving  the  town,  as  the  cloth  is  be^ 
coming  a  drug  in  the  market.  The  Kashmiris  also  knit  stockings, 
gloves,  &0p  There  are  a  good  many  looms  at  whicli  common  country 
j^lankets  are  woven  by  "  Mazbie''  (Chuhras  or  Chamirs  converted  to 
Sikhism).    The  miscellaneous  looms  of  all  these  sorts  are  returned  as  400. 

The  other  important  industry  ot  tne  town  is  in   the   hands  of  the 
Q  ..  ^  country   weavers   (Jiil&has),    who   make  from 

"   '^      '  cotton  the  cloth  known  as  "  Lndlri&na  cloth,*'' 

knd  locally  ns  "gabrtin";  and  also  **  Itingis^  or  lurbnns,  "  khes/*^ 
If  ehadurs,'*  Ac.  The  gabrun  is  of  a  cheeked  or  striped  pattern^  and  ii 
made  in  piecee  of  15  to  SO  yai^it  icfiigth,  and  iibotit  a  yard  width.' 
yniie  'Miingis"  are  of  blue  and  other  coIbhrHy  and  have  embroideretl  eiid<»^^ 
trith  or  without  gold  thread.  The  gabrun  is  in  great  demnnd  fof 
making  ctothes  for  Europeans  and  well- to*-do  natives,  and  there  is  W 
ktrge  export  of  it  in  all  directions.  The  "  lungis*'  go  principally  in  ihlal 
direction  of  Lahore,  and  are  mtich  used  by  the  ffontier  people  as" 
turbans.  Th^reis  also  dome  manufacture  of  table  linen,  the  cloth  known' 
as  '*  susi,"  and  mnny  others.  The  number  of  looms  weaving  coitwi 
itnffs  is  returned  in  the  district  statement  as  400,  but  a  reliable  estimate 
given  io  me  fixes  it  at  900.  The  looms,  as  in  the  case  of  pashmina, 
are  mostly  single ;  but  the  estimate  referred  to  sets  down  the  number  of 
weavers  and  apprentices  at  1,700.  The  same  loom  may  turn  out  in 
succession   all   sorts  of  cloth,  according  to  the  demand,  gabrun,  lungi, 

*  Jdmewdr  (wlnsii  mesns  "a  collection  of -designs")  is  the  term  applied  ta  aU 
pattern  work  of  this  sort^  Mumdl  is  an  ordinary  oquaze  shawl,  all  of  this  work,  while 
a  Dotihiia  is  a  centre  of  jnmAwmmi  with  a  wide  b^er  {paUa)  d  patteiiL  work. 
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klws/j^    The  cotton  indnstries    are    ffonmhin^,  and  there    is  an 

iiioreasing    demand     for    all    sorts    of   cloths   woven    at    Lndhi&na. 

Embroidery  on    pashmina    is    done    bj    the    same     Kashmiris 

Embroiderr  ^''®  weave  the  clotli,  and  by  their  children^ 

^  ^*  The  latter  are   f^enerally  put  on  this   when 

first  their  instrnction  begins.    The  thread  nsed  is  silk,  and  all  sorts  of 

designs  are  worked  on  the  margins  of  the  chadnrs,  ^'  chogas/'  "  rumals^ 

(scarves),  smoking-eaps,  &a     Embroidery   work    is    also     done    on 

the  **  lungis''   and   on   caps  with  gold  thread  by  Kashmiris  and  by 

country    weavers;  and    there    are    eight     or    ten    shops   where  siik 

embroidery  is  worked  on  broad  cloth  for  table  covers,  cusliious,  slipperS| 

The  carpenters  of  Lndhi&na  are  famous  for  good  work  ;  and  200 

-,        ^        J     .    ,1       shops    are    relumed,    in    which  d&k  ff harries, 

BeouIT   '^  carriages  and  carts  on  English  models,  chairs, 

tables^  Ac,  are  made.    Tiie  leather  and  other 
industries  are  not  of  much  importance. 

171.  The  town  has  a  Municipal  Committee  of  the  second  class, 
-,  .  .  ,.^  .  ^  .  with  thirteen  members  appointed  bv  Govern* 
ICnnioipshiy  sod  octroi,      ^^„^^  ^^  jj^p^^^  Commissioner  being  President. 

The  average  income  for  the  last  seven  years  from  octroi  is  53,400.     The 
increase  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  enormous : —  Rs. 
1876.77  ...  ...  ...     87,651 

1877-78  ...  ...  ...     47,025 

1878-79  ...  ...  ...     48,916 

18T9-80  ...  ...  ...     65,076 

1880181  ...  ...  ...    57,863 

1881-82  ...  /  ...  ...     56,491 

1882.83  ...  ...  ...     71,288 

sb  tbst  in  1 882-83  the  taxation  was  at  the  riite  of  nearly  Re.  1-18  ahead 
df  the  population ;  but  the  greater  pnrt  of  it  is  levied  on  tlie  grain 
tr^de,  nearly  Rs.  40,000  being  raised  on  this  In  1882-83.  The  expendi^ 
ture  for  the  Inst  yrtr  has  been  undt^r  the  fot lowing  hedds:^—  Rs.  '  < 
Octroi  establidfameut    ^ 


•  ■  • 

..  •  a • • 


Police 

Education'        ... 
Sanitation         1 
Establishment  j 
Hospital 

Paving  streetS|  making  1 
drains,  Ac.  ) 

Misoellaneons    ...  ••• 


... 


... 


... 


• . . 


1 

1 

•  «  . 

•  •• 

...     5,411       1= 
...     9jll5       } 
...    5,865 

••• 

...  13,926       ' 

4 

.  •• 

...    3,051 

9                                                                                               .                     •                   * 

•  •• 

...  10,716 

••• 

...    5,491 

al 

...    53,575 

^.  'The  «nj>roider7 18  either  "karchobi"  or"  dori'' and  is  worked  with  lilk  or  sold 
ttwad  oa  pMhonn.,  menno,  broad  cloth,  *c.    In  the  fint  of  tii«M  th.  cloth  ii^tmched 

S^h.SS^^'JjrS^'*^*?"^*'"';?  th.  work  ia  cMrNr;  white  in  "do" 
OBbroiderT  the  thread  and  the  work  are  finer.  A  third  lort  o(  work  ia  oailwl  "  M.'» 
and  1.  done  with  an  awl,  reiy  coaiae.    The  in^natty  ta  wt  wnfln«d  to  i^^lo^ 


bj  SDj  mesos. 
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172.     Tlie  principal  edncntional  iiistitntioiui  are  the  Oovernment 
^  ^ _,       Hiirh  School,   with  an  attendance  of  189  bojs, 

Ji^III'aT'''''''''''''  the    Primary    Government  School,   211 ;  the 

Mission   School,   527 ;   a  Hindu   aided  School, 

123.     There  are  only   two  regular   printinj^  presses,  one  belon^in^  to 

the  American  Mission  Society,  which  publishes  a  weekly  journal  called* 

'^  Nur  Afshiu,"  and  the  ^'  Dharm  Sahaik"  in  connection  with  the  Hindu 

school  above   mentioned.     The   principal   public  buildings  and   offices 

are   the   Municipal   Hall,  the  Post  Office,   Dak  Bunj^alow,  Kotw&li 

p    ..  ^^  or  Police  Station,  Tahsil  and  Telegraph  officest 

^^'  which  all  lie  near  the  entrance  of  the  dhoura 

Baz&r,  just  outside  the  town  to  the  west;  and  the  Railway  station. 

Across    the    railway    line,    which    separates    it  from   the    city,    at 

,  a  distance  of  about  quarter  of  a  mile   is  the 

Citii  sution.  j.^^|.j^^  ^gj^  ^^  Kachery,  while  beyond  this  lie 

tlie  church,  the  cemetery,  the  few  houses  of  the  European  district  staff. 
_    .  ^  To  the  north  of  the  city  the  fort  is  situated  on  a 

point  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  lowlands. 
It  is  a  square  structure  with  a  high  mud  wall  and  a  deep  ditch,  the 
inside  measuring  about  100  }'ards  each  way ;  and  it  owes  its  present 
form  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  who  made  use  of  the  bricks  found  in  the 

.  neighbouring  ruins   of  Snnet  for  building  it. 

Btmti  of  the  city.  j j^^  principal  streete  of  the  town  are  the  Choura 

Bazair,  which  runs  east  and  west  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  the 
Baz&san,  Pans&ri,  Luchaand  Lakur  Baz4rs,  Wade  3a»j,  Hazuri  Sarak  ; 
and  the  squares  or  market-phices  are  the  Ghalla  Mandi,  Kaiser  Ghmj, 
and  others  belonging  to  private  persons.  It  is  in  these  last  squares,  and 
market-places  that  most  of  the  dealings  in  the  grain  trade  inside  tlie 
city  go  on.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  business  in  the  Choura 
Bazar^  where  cloth,  shoes,  &o.  are  hawked  about ;  and  of  an  afternoon 
it  ia  crowded  with  people  along  the  whole  length.  There  are  two  or 
three  serais  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  facing  the  railway  station, 
in  which  grain  is  stored,  those  of  Ali  Maliomed  of  Jhajar,  Kanahia 
L41,  fro.  Ontside  the  city  to  the  south  lie  the  houses  and  gardens  of 
Bh&hz&da  8h4hpnr,  and  the  other  refugees ;  and  beside  them  is  tlie 
Jail  and  Dispensary,  while  the  Mission  Settlement  is  situated  further 
on,  at  the  south-east  comer. 

Ludhi&na  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  American  Mission 
KiMo   8  ttUoMnt  atations  in   the  Panj&b.     The  following  brief 

•oMn  .  history    of  it  is  furnished   by   the   Reverend 

E.  M.  Wherry.  <' Established  in  1H36  by  the  Reverend  J.Newton 
and  a  colleague,  the  Reverend  James  Wilson;  burnt  down  in  1845 
by  the  Sikhs,  and  again  destroyed  by  mutineers  in  1857.  It  pnblishea 
books  and  tracts  mostly  religious  in  Urdu,  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Kashmiri, 
Biudhi,  Th&kari  and  English.  Over  five  millions  volumes  have  been 
printed  since  it  began,  and  now  the  number  averages  about  250,000 
annually.  The  'Nur  Afsh&n**  newspaper  is  published  since  1872,  drou- 
lation  760  weekly."    The  settlement  consists  of  tliree  or  four  European, 
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and  a  number  of  native  houses  jasi  outside  the  h'mits  of  the  (own,  with 
a  chnrch,  priiitincv  press^  &c.  There  is  another  church  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Choura  Bazair  beside  the  Kotwah',  and  a  school  building  beside  the 
Kaiser  Ganj.  In  the  printing  press  excellent  work,  typography  and 
lithography  is  done ;  and  there  are  also  workshops  attached  to  the 
Mission  in  which  wood-work,  binding  (English),  and  other  industries  are 
carried  on.  Adjoining  the  Mission  ooroponnd  is  the  Native  Christian 
Girls'  School. 

173.  The  principal   places  of  interest   have  been   mentioned   in 
Ob'«cU  (  '  tM    t.  ^^^  preceding  paragraph.     To  the  west  of  the 

J       o  xn  ref  railway  and   behind    the   district   offices  is   a 

'^  Rakh/'or  plantation,  under  the  Forest  Department.  This  is  traversed 
byroads  in  ail  directions  lined  with  ornamental  gardening;  and  it 
also  contains  a  very  good  zoological  collection.  The  Rakh  is  a  grcafc 
place  of  resort  as  a  drive  for  the  Europeans  and  rich  natives  ;  but  all 
classes  of  the  town  and  country  people  frequent  it,  coming  to  look  at 
the  beasts  and  birds.  On  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month  there  is  a  fair 
held  in  it,  and  this  is  attended  by  crowds  of  people.  The  old  cantonment 
has  completely  disappeared^  except  such  houses  as  have  been  kept  for  the 
European  residents,  and  a  few  offices  close  to  the  town,  and  the  church 
and  cemetery.  The  marks  of  the  compounds  are  visible  in  places,  bufi 
most  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  old  lines  is  now  under  cultivation. 
There  are  few  antiquities  in  or  around  the  city.  The  tomb  of  Pir 
Abdul  Qadir  Jal&ni  has  already  been  referred  to  (paragraph  64).  This  is 
in  the  open  space  to  the  south  of  the  fort.  There  is  also  an  old  tomb 
in  the  Saiad's  mohalla  of  one  of  their  ancestors,  Saiad  AH  '^  Fil  Mast,'' 
to  which  is  attached  a  grant  of  land,  and  several  Hindu  temples 
(Shival^s  and  Tli&kardwaras)  of  recent  date.  The  mound  of  Sunet 
(paragraph  21)  lies  about  three  miles  west  of  the  town. 

174.  The  second  town  in  importance  is  Jagi'4on,  which   lies   at  ft 

short  distance   to    the  south  of  the  Lndhi&na 

•i'd^rpiion"*'^"  *' *''"*'^     «"^    Ferozepur   Road,   24   miles   west   of  the 

former.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Inht^il 
.of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  population  of  16,873 ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  this  is  made  up  by  the  suburbs,  called  '' Agw&rs,'*  which  are  really 
ordinary  villages,  each  with  a  large  area  of  land  attached  to  it,  and 
inhabited  by  the  same  classes  as  otlier  villages.  The  town  population 
proper  is  only  6,777,  leaving  10,096  to  the  suburbs.  In  the  town  j)ro- 
per  the  houses  are  nearly  all  of  masonry,  and  many  of  those  belonging 
to  the  mercantile  community  are  very  fine  buildings,  several  storeys 
high.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  town  can 
be  seen  from  a  great  distance  on  all  sides,  and  has  a  very  imposing 
appearance.  The  streets  are  fairly  straight  and  wide  for  a  native  town, 
and  are  well  paved.  The  situation  is  most  healthy,  being  well  removed 
from  the  river  ;  and  the  climate,  though  very  hot  at  times^  is  dry  and 
salubrious.  The  death  rate  of  five  years  previous  to  1878  was  38  ;  but 
in  that  year  the  town  suffered  like  others  from  fever.  The  population 
has  increased  by  six  per  cent^  since  1868. 

11 
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175.  The  town  is  of  no  antiquity  nml   the   ncconnt  given   of  its 

founding  is  this.     The  country  about  was  lyioff 
tfMlory.  waste   when  some  200  years  ago  under  Rat 

Kalba^  a  Mahomedan  faqir  called  Lape  Sh&li,  took  np  his  residence  en 
the  site  of  the  present  town,  and  prophesied  that  a  city  would  be  bnili 
there,  the  streets  of  which  he  marked  out  as  they  now  rnn.  Rai  Kalha 
called  cultivators  from  all  parts,  Gujars,  Arniens  and  Jats;  and  assigned 
them  the  lands  round  the  site  according  to  the  number  of  each  Tribe; 
and  also  settled  a  mercantile  eommnnity,  whose  dwellings  he  enclosed 
with  a  wall,  the  agricultural  populations  settling  down,  each  body  in  a 
site  in  their  own  land  outside  this  city.  These  outlying  sites  were  shut 
in  with  the  usual  hedges  ('*  w&r''),  hence  the  designation  of  the  suburba 
from  ^^iig'^  (forward  or  outer)  and  ^*  w4r."  The  towu  was  called  after 
a  R&jput  named  Jigra,  who  exerted  himself  in  promoting  its  growth  ; 
and  who  was  probably  the  Rai's  representative.  A  small  tomb  of  Lape 
Shah  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  every  Thursday  there,  is  a 
^  mela''  or  celebration  in  his  honour,  in  which  Hindus  and  Mahomedan^ 
altka  take  part.  About  two  miles  north  of  Jagr&on  on  the  west  of  the 
Sidhwan  road,  iaa  mound  of  some  dimensions  called  ''  Soluh,"  marking 
the  site  of  an  old  village  in  the  place  of  wliich  the  Agwars  and  other 
aeighbottring  villages  (Sherpur  &o.)  are  said  to  have  arisen.  It  was 
here  that  in  180d  (A.  D.)  the  young  Rai  Aliis  met  with  his  death  in 
the  hunting  field.  Under  the  Ranis  wlu>  succeeded  him  Ahmed  Gujar, 
the  Th&nadar  or  local  representative  of  the  fsunily,  tried  to  assert  his 
independence  ;  but  was  expelled  with  the  assistance  of  Patiala,  It  has 
been  related  elsewhere  how  in  1806-8  Maiiar4j4Ranjit  Singh  stripped  the 
Rints  of  their  possessions;  and  the  country  about  Jagrion  passed  into 
the  iiands  of  the  Ahluw&lia  (Kapurthnla)  chief,  under  whom  the  town 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  '  ilaqa'  or  territory,  and  the  mud  fort 
Qf  the  Rais  was  improved.  The  town  cnme  into  our  possession  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  1846  (f<ee  paragraphs  33  and  34),  and  the  fort 
wa/i  demolisheid  ;  but  there  are  still  remnants  of  tlie  walla. 

176.  The   town   has  a  very  considerable  trade.     There  is  a  large 

„    .       .         .  ^  colony  of  the  mercantile  class,  mostly  Kbatria 

Trade  and  mimmBotiire.  #  i.i     n     <    t        t       njr     •      t  -ji-    i      l    >      u 

of  the  Beri^  Luniba,  Maria,  Jaidke  ^  gots,'  who 

liave    money-lending  dealings  with   the   villagers  about;  and  a  great 

deal  of  grain  finds  its  way  into  the  baz&r  in   small   amounts  when   the 

cultivator  has   not   enough   (o   make   a  journey   to   Ludhiina  worth 

while.     These   driblets   collect   in    the  granaries  of  the  trading  classes, 

and  are  kept  till  they  can  be   disposed  of  at  a  profit.     It   is   estimated 

that   there  are  now  some  400,000  mannds  (packa)  of  grain  in  the  city. 

The  merchnnts  from  Ludhiana  go  and  buy   np  on  the   spot   from    the 

local  traders,  or  the  latter  bring  the  grain    to  Ludhi&na.     The  opening 

of  a  new  line  of  railway  with  a  good   station   at  Jagr4on   is   likely   to 

divert  much  of  the  grain  trade  from  Ludlii&na.     There  is  a  yery  large 

sale  of  brass   and   copper  dislies,  and   of  cloth  in    the   baz4r;  and    it 

may  be  said  that  the  whole  country  to  the  distance  of  80  or  40  miles 
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Bonlfa  aod  wtet  is   9U[ipKed    from    here,   the  Jats  comings  ^ery  ^reat' 
distances   to   purchase.     The  chief  transactions   are   in  clothes  of  the' 


BO  oQcommon  thing  for  a  well-to-do  Jat  to  throw  down  Rs.  200  or  300 
in  hard  caeh  in  payment  of  n  purchase  of  clothes.  There  are  15  or  29 
shops  of  ''  Thnfiirs/'  or  workers  in  brass,  wliere  the  nsnal  dishes  are 
mad^  fl'om  sheets  of  tlie  metnl ;  and  there  is  also  sn  impdft  of  ready- 
made  goodd  of  this  class  from  Delhi,  Jagidhri,  Ac,  for  sale  at  thef 
ordinary  aho|)s.  The  brass  dislies  made  at  Ja<^r&on  are  fumonfiT 
diroii^hont  the  conntry,  and  fetch  hiirh  pnces.  There  is  also  a 
oonsiderable  trade  in  iron.  There  are  a  few  workers  in  ivory,  who' 
make  hanglss^  small  boxes,  &c.  The  bangles  of  ivory  are  necessary 
Ml  every  Hindu  marriage,  hence  the  industry.  There  are  also  consider- 
able dealings  in  gold,  of  which  a  great  deal  is  now-a-dajs  purchnsect 
by  the  Jats  for  bangles  and  other  jewelry.  The  *  ashr&fs'  of  Jagr&on 
have  a  great  reputation  for  selling  the  metal  pure. 

177.    Jagr4on  is  a  Mucicipality  of  the  third   class.     The   average 

for  the  last  seven  years  of  the  octroi  income   is 
MiiTifcip^lity  •nd   public     9, 1 90,  which   is  spent  on    the     nsual     objects, 

uJiilt.'*'''"' '  ""^^^  "^  ""     Sanitation,  Police,  Education,   Ac.     The  tahsil 

buildings  are  on  the  Ferozepur  Road,  with 
the  encamping  ground  and  sarai,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  but 
eonneoted  with  it  by  a  good  metalled  road.  The  Police  station  is 
inside  tbe  town  in  the  building  where  the  representative  of  the 
Ahliftwalia  chief  used  to  reside.  There  is  a  Government  Middle  School, 
ill  which  English  and  vernscular  are  taught ;  and  two  girls'  schools, 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  supported  from  Municipal  Funds.  The  aver- 
age attendance  for  Inst  year  was  279  boys  and  68  girls.  There  is  also 
a  dispeTMHry  (see  paragrapli  159)  maintained  from  the  same  source.  Thtf 
tomb  of  Lape  Sh4li,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  is  a  small  erection, 
standing  in  one  of  the  ehief  streets  near  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  family  of  Moulvi  Rajab  Ali  (paragraph  92)  have  some  fine  houses,  and 
also  a  garden  with  tombs  and  a  mosque  in  it  adjoining  them.  The 
Boris,  Lumbas,  Ac,  have  also  some  very  iiue  edifices  ;  and  DevichanJ 
Beri  has  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  a  very  fine  sarat 
at  great  expense  just  outside  the  principal  gate,  that  towards  Ludhi&na. 
Tbe  old  wall  of  the  city  is  in  good  repair,  and  there  are  two  large  paekar 
tanks  outside. 

178.     The   town  of  Raikot  is   situated    in  the  Jagrion  tahsil,  24 
£^^^1^  miles,  by   a   direct   line   to   the  south-west  of 

Ludhi&na  ;  and  connected  with  it  bj*  a  metalled 
foaJ,  a  branch  from  that  to  Ferozepur  which  it  leaves  just  beyond 
D&kha,  about  the  13tU  mile.  Raikot  has  a  population  of  9,219  ;  but  is 
not  a  place  of  very  great  importance.  Of  the  population  about  one* 
half  is  agricultural,  as  there  is  a  very  large  villsige  area  (nearly  8,000 
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iicres)  ftttaclied  to  it.  This  land  was  onltivated  from  of  old,  being 
divided  between  six  villages ;  but  830  years  ago  Rai  Alimad^  moving 
from  Talwandi,  the  former  seat  of  the  family,  made  the  place  the  head- 
quarters of  his  territory,  and  called  it  Rnikot.  The  scattered  villages 
were  collected  into  one  town,  and  a  commercial  class  assembled.  The 
followers  of  the  Rais  wonid  of  themselves  have  been  a  larcre  addition  to 
the  popnlntion  of  any  place,  as  there  mnst  always  have  been  a  large 
army  maintained.  Raikot  declined  in  importance  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Rais ;  bnt  there  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  local  trade  earned  on 
by  residents  of  the  Khatri,  Bh&bra,  Ac,  tribes.  This  is  principally  in 
grain  from  the  villages  to  the  sonth,  the  agricnitnrists  taking  in  return 
clothes,  brass  dbhes,  salt,  &c.  The  population  has  remained  stationary 
during  the  last  twelve  years ;  and  there  are  no  signs  that  the  place  is 
developing,  although  the  situation  should  give  it  the  command  of  the 
trade  from  the  Jangal,  which  at  present  goes  straight  throngh  t4> 
Ludhi&na.  A^  good  road  opened  towards  Sahna  would  probably 
make  some  difference.  The  average  of  octroi  receipts  for  the  last 
seven  years  is  2,787;  and  the  Mnnicipality  is  of  the  third  class.  The 
town  has,  like  Jagr&on,  a  Middle  School,  in  which  English  and  Verna- 
cnlar  are  taught,  and  a  Police  station,  bnt  no  regular  dispensary. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  ruinous  in  parts.  The  principal 
places  of  interest  are  the  palaces  of  Rais,  now  in  the  possession  of  Im&m 
Bakhsh,  the  adopted  son  of  the  last  R&iii,  who  resides  here.  These 
buildings  are  mostly  dilapidated. 

179.    The  town  of  M4chiw&ra     (tabofl    Samr&la)    lies    on    the 
^  -  . .   .  ridge  over   the   Budlia,  20  miles  to  the  east  of 

"^  **'  Ludhi4na  on  the  old  Rnpar  Road.     A  metall- 

ed road  connects  it  with  Samr&la,  the  tahsil  head-quarters,  whence 
there  is  also  a  metalled  road  to  Liidhi4na ;  and,  although  the 
distance  is  26  miles,  all  traffic  goes  round  this  way.  The  town  has  a 
population  of  5,967,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  agricultural,  the 
village  area  being  4,800  acres.  The  town  may  have  stood  in  Hindu 
times,  as  a  place  of  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  M&habh4rat ;  hut 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  claim  greater  antiquity  than  that  allowed  by  the 
account  that  it  was  founded  800  years  ago  under  the  Ghoriau  dynasty, 
like  Ludhiina,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Satlej.  The  name  means 
^'  the  place  of  fishers,*'  and  is  common  all  along  the  river.  It  was 
under  the  Ghoris  that  the  R&jputs  first  settled  in  this  part  of  the 
country  (paragraph  21).  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  sugar,  the 
rab  of  the  B^t  coming  into  it  for  manufacture  into  khand  or  bura 
(a  coarse  brown  sugar).  Some  account  of  this  trade  will  be  found  in  para- 
graph 138,  and  in  tlie  Note  on  Sugar  appended  to  the  Report,  and  I  have 
estimated  the  annual  valne  of  the  exports  of  sugar  and  syrup  at  1  to 
1^  lakhs  of  rupees.  There  is  a  considerable  commercial  class  composed 
of  Khatris,  Banias,  and  Suds,  engaged  in  money-lending  business 
with  the  villagers  about,  principally  with  the  Mahomedans  of  the  B^t. 
The  sugar  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  by  the  Khatris,  who  combine  it 
with  money-lending,  taking  payment  in  *'  r&b,''  which  they  refine  into 
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kband,  &c.  The  town  has  a  third  class  Mimicipah'ty  with  an  average 
income  of  Rs.  3,382,  of  which  about  1 ,000  is  levied  on  tlie  ^^  r&b"  bronorht 
in  for  manufacture.  The  streets  are  goodj  well-paved,  and  clean.  The 
public  institutions  are  a  Police  station,  a  Dispensary  and  a  Middle  School, 
where  English  and  Vernacular  are  taught.  As  in  Ludhiana  there  is  a 
terrible  amount  of  sickness  in  the  autumn ;  and  for  two  mouths  most  of 
the  inhabitants  suffer  from  fever.  Under  the  Sikhs  M&chiw&ra  was  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  Sodhis ;  and  they  have  left  a  large  brick  fort,  now 
partly   occupied  by  the  Police  statiouj  and  a  Diw4n  Khana  or  Court* 

180.  Ehannah  (tahsil   Samrala)  is  a  small   town  on  the  Sindh, 
Panjab  and  Delhi  Railway,  26  miles  south-east  of  Ludhiana.     It  has  my 

Kluumah  particular   history  ;  but  in  Sikh  times  was  the 

seat  of  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  amongst  whom 
the  country  was  divided.  The  last  representative  of  the  race  was 
'^M4i"  Dai&n  Eour  (para.  90),  on  whose  death  in  1850  the  large  jdpfr 
of  the  family  lapsed.  The  family  had  a  masonry  fort,  mostly  demo^ 
lished  now,  but  of  which  portions  still  remain.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  railway  in  1870,  Khannah  has  increased  in  importance,  and  there' 
is  a  rising  trade  in  grain  and  cotton  (exports) ;  salt,  iron,  &c.  ^imports); 
The  railway  station  is  a  good  one,  and  large  consignments  of  grain 
come  up  from  the  Nabha  and  other  territories,  which  lie  to  the  south 
The  population  increased  from  3,408  in  1868  to  3,988  in  1881  (17  per 
ceut.),  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  further  development. 
The  average  octroi  income  for  seven  years  was  4,003,  the  inevease  being 
from  1,468  in  1876  to  4,38&  in  1882.  There  is  at  present  iit)  goodroad 
to  the  south,  and  most  of  the  trade  comes  on  camels,  doukoys,  &c.  The 
town  is  very  healthy ;  and  has  good  clean  bazars,  very  wide  for  a 
native  town.  The  hou«es  are  uupretensions,  being  mostly  of  one  storey, 
and  many  of  sun-dried  bricks  only ;  and  there  is  not  much  actual 
weailtli  in  the  place  as  yet.  A  large  portion  of  the  population  is  agricul<- 
tural.  There  is  a  Municipal  Committee  of  the  third  class,  a  tlj4nah 
outside  at  the  encamping  ground,  and  a  Vernacular  Middle  Seliool.  The 
only  objects  of  interest  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  and  of  au  Imperial 
sarai,  built  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.- 

181.  Bahlolpur  is  situated   on   tl»e  ridge  over  the  Budha,  seven 
^  ..  .  miles  east  of  M&chiw&rah  and  27  from  Ludhi- 

**^^**'"  &na.     It    was    founded    in    the  reign    of  the 

Emperor  Akbar  by  Bahlol  Ehan  and  Baihadar  Eh&n,  Afghans  (Kh4n- 
zada^,  whose  descendants  still  reside  and  own  land  in  the  Tillage  area 
attached  to  the  town ;  but  have  sunk  into  obscurity.  It  is  now  a  place 
of  no  importance,  and  has  all  the  appearances  of  decay,  though,  when 
there  was  a  brisk  trade  on  the  river  which  it  overlooked,  the  town 
must  have  been  flonrishing.  The  population  seems  to  have  decreased 
from  3,369  in  1868  to  2,842  in  1881 ;  but  I  cannot  account  for  this  great 
difference.  The  average  octroi  income  is  Rs.  1,380;  but  the  trade,  prinoi^ 
pally  in  sugar  ('*khand)",  is  insignificant.  There  are  a  good 
many  resident  money-lenders  (Khatris  uud  B&nius),  who  have  dealiug.s 
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witli  the  people  of  tbe  B^t.  The  town  is  very  nnfaenlthy,  like  M4chi« 
waruliy  froiD  its  situation.  There  are  a  number  of  old  tombs  about  ilie 
the  town. 

182.     Some   of  the   more   important   of  the   villages  are    Sahna 
j^      fUiM»a  population   4,080,  situated  54  miles  south-we^t 

of  Ludhi4na.  This  is  the  largest  of  tlie 
Jancrai  villacves,  and  the  orirrinal  seat  of  the  M aloud  family^  who  have  a 
very  laro;e  fort  in  the  vilhicre.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  of  the 
agricultural  class,  and  the  houses  of  sun-dried  bricks.  There  is  a  bazar 
with  a  few  ordinary  shops.  There  are  seventeen  lambard&rs  «r  village 
headmoQ.  A  Police  station  has  lately  been  established  here.  Roipur 
(population  3,747)  is  tlie  chief  village  of  the  Garewal  Jats,  who  had  some 
local  authority  at  the  close  of  last  oentury.  Tbe  houses  are  almost  all 
built  of  burnt  bricks.  The  population  is  mostly  agrioultural ;  but  there 
are  a  good  many  shops  in  the  bazar.  The  village  has  twelve  headmen. 
Situation,  11  miles  south  of  Lndbiana.  Of  Tihdra  (population  1,143) 
mention  has  already  bet^n  made  (para.  81).  It  is  situated  in  the  Nottb- 
west  extremity  of  the  district  on  the  high  bank  over  tbe  river.  The 
present  iuhabitants  are  the  ordinary  agricultural  and  miscellaneoiia 
population  of  five  or  six  villages  ^called  Tarafsj,  who  are  eolleetod 
together  in  a  common  site  like  the  people  of  tlie  Agwars  of  Jagraon. 
There  is  also  a  fair  baz4r  with  a  number  of  shops.  The  old  town  has 
long  since  disappeared  into  the  river,  and  there  are  no  traces  ol  it 
now.  SdhH€U>dl  (population  1,988),  a  station  on  the  Sindh,  Panjab  and 
Delhi  Rf^ilway,  nine  miles  south-east  of  Ludhiina,  may  develope  into 
a  place  of  some  little  importance.  A  good  bazar  is  springing  up. 
JdaUmdj  the  residence  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  family  of  Sard4cs, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  place,  lias  a  small  trading  community 
and  a  good  baz&r.  The  population  is  2,849.  There  are  some  oUmmt 
very  large  villages  such  as  Koonke  (3308),  ^ssfon  (3,962),  but  the 
|>opulation  of  these  is  entirely  agricultural. 


PAUT    II. 

THE  REVISED  SETTLEMENT  (1878-83). 


CHAPTER  VII.— FidCAL  History  op  thb  District  up  to  the  presknt 

Sbttlbmbnt. 

183.    In  this  second  part  of  the  report  I  will  give  an  account  of 

the  operations  of  the  Settlement  just  condnd- 
Second  part  of  the  re-    ^^  together  with  such  information    regardinff 
^^  the  previous  fiscal  history  of  the  district  and 

of  the  former  records  aS  1  have  been  able  to  collect,  or  as  appears  to  me 
likely  to  be  useful  j  and  I  will  begin  with  the  fiscal  history  and  the  new 
assessment,  taking  the  records  afterwards,  although  the  latter  might 
perhaps  more  properly  come  first  in  order. 

In  the  Aien-Akbari  we  have  under  the  head  of  "  Tribnte  fttid  Tuteir" 

(Qlad  win's  translation,  Vol.  I,  Part  III)  acom^* 
Akbar»8  revenue  Bystem  p|g^  acount  of  the  great  Emperor's  revenue  sysf- 
^  '*  tern,  and  some  reference  to  those  that  had  preced- 
ed it.  The  ministers,  Todarmal  and  Muzaffar  Khan  between  the  sixteenth 
and  twenty-fourth  years  of  the  glorious  reign  elaborated  a  schetne  foe 
fixing  the  laftd-revenne  of  the  Empire,  and  for  giving  security  to  the 
husbandman,  which  is  nearly  as  complete  as  our  own.  One  standard 
ehain  and  bigah  (see  paragraph  145)  were  first  introduced;  then  land  was 
classified  inio  "  poolej"  or  cultivated  every  harvest,  and  **  perowty,'* 
"  chechar,''  *'  banjer''  (Gladwin's  spelling),  fallow  and  arable  waste.  The 
average  prod  ace  of  each  crop  was  then  struck  from  the  estimated  value 
of  the  yield  of  three eVasses  of poo/«/ or  regularly  cultivated  land;  and  of 
this  ane-iiird  was  taken  as  the  Qovernment  dne,  all  extra  cesses  being 
a^the  same  time  stopped,  and  salaries  to  be  paid  in  cash  from  the  Im- 
perial Treasury  being  fixed  for  the  officials,  who  had  before  that  lived  on 
die  people.  From  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  a  ten-years*  Settle. 
ment  was  introduced,  the  value  of  tlie  Oovernment  share  in  each  crop 
being  taken  at  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  Elaborate  in- 
atructions  were  at  the  same  time  formulated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Colleotors  ("Aroilgnzirs'')  and  subordinate  agency.  The  assessment  was 
^patently  a  fluctuating  one,  the  rates  on  crops  being  fixed  for  the  peri 
od;  but  the  people  were  allowed  to  pay  in  kind  if  they  chose.  Th 
ratfls  were  uniform  for  ^'aubAha''  or  nrrkviii/M>a*  At.«l  ..^ 2^1  1^0    '      .. 
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dams) .  Tiibles  fire  given  in  the  Aien  of  the  rates  collected  on  every  crop 
during  a  period  of  nineteen  years  from  a  bigah  of  *^  poolej''  or  cultivated 
land  in  each  subah.  Wheat  paid  gencrnlly  from  Be.  1  to  Rs.  2  a  bigah  ; 
gram,  ftc,  fiom  8  annas  to  Re.  1;  '^  ponda''  sagaroane^  from  Us.  4-8  to 
Ks.  5 ;  other  cane,  from  Bs.  2  to  Rs.  3 ;  cotton,  from  Re  1-8  to  Rs.  3 ; 
pulses  and  millets  (moth,  miing,  jo^r,  &c.)  from  4  annas  to  Re.  1. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  more  particular  information  as 
to  the  assessments  paid  by  villages  or  tracts  300  years  ago  would  be 
forthcoming;  and,  as  the  country  was  but  partially  under  cultivation, 
and  the  present  villages  did  not  then  exist  at  all  or  their  limits  have  much 
changed  since  then,  it  would  scarcely  be  of  much  use  eveu  if  available. 
The  rates  fixed  are,  howeveri  interesting. 

184.     We  cannot  say  to  what  extenf*  the  system   of  Akbar   was 

maintained  by  his  successors  ;  but  the  adminia- 

Bevcnuo      management     tratiou  of  the  revenue  must  have  suffered  in  the 

l1%  L'"  J'm^tS'- or    e«ne™l  disorganization  of  the  Oovernment  un- 

*'  zemiucUis."  der  the  later  Emperors ;  and  in  all  parts  it  came 

to  be  a  struggle  between  the  collectors  and  the 
payers  of  revenne,  the  former  trying  to  take  as  much,  and  the  latter  to 
give  ns  little  as  they  could.  The  custom  of  leasing  a  large  tract  of  out- 
lying territory  to  some  person  of  importance,  who  paid  a  fixed  demand, 
and  made  his  own  arrangements  for  collection  (''  mustajir''  or  ^'zemin« 
dar^')  must  have  been  recognized  even  in  Akbar's  time,  for  the  western 
malidU  of  the  district  were  always  held  by  the  Rais  on  these  terms.  Tlie 
Phnlkian  and  Mulerkotla  chiefs,  too,  were  originally  lessees,  and  held  their 
territories  subject  to  the  payment  of  what  was  really  an  annual  tribute. 
The  ^'  mustajir'^  was  liable  to  pay  the  sum  so  fixed,  but  was  otherwise 
independent ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  withheld  payment  that  the  Imperial 
authorities  interfered. 

The  muatdjir,  if  his  circle  of  villages  was  small,  took  a  share  of  the 
produce  from  the  cultivator,  or  sometimes  cash  rents  on  particular  crops ; 
but  generally,  as  he  held  a  large  tract,  he  sublet  it  in  smaller  circles  to 
others  who  dealt  direct  with  the  cultivators.  The  eastern  parts  of  the 
district  were  at  first  directly  managed  by  the  Governor  of  Sirhind,  be- 
cause they  were  within  easy  reach,  and  an  assessment  was  fixed  year  by 
year  for  each  villnge  ;  but,  as  the  Imperial  authority  weakened,  and  collec- 
tions became  more  difficult,  the  system  of  leasing  "  tappahs"  or  circles  of 
villages  spread.  The  principal  mu«(<(/'tV  or  assignee  in  this  district  was  the 
Rai  of  Raikot.  The  family  began  with  a  few  villages,  but  gradually  ex- 
tended their  boundaries,  undertaking  the  revenue  management  (called 
^'  katkana'')  of  outlying  circles  of  villages  as  the  Qovernor  of  Sirhind 
lost  control  of  them ;  till  finally  they  held  more  than  half  of  this,  and 
a  good  part  of  the  Ferozepur  district.  The  M aloud  Sardars,  like  others 
of  the  Pluilkian  stock  ;  had  also  a  lease;  and  paid  tribute  to  the  Emperor, 
taking  a  share  of  the  produce  from  the  husbandmen.  There  were  other 
^^  mastajirs'^  of  lesser  note,  such  as  the  Oarewal  Chandhris  of  Raipur 
and  Gnjarwal,  who  had  a  small  circle  of  villages,  and  paid  revenue 
direct  into  the   Imperial   Treasury.     The  ability  to  realize  the  revenue 
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has  ftlways  been  the  test  of  power  in  this  country ;  and  we  find  tliat,  as 
the  Imperial  authority  grew  weaker,  the  muttdjira  were  less  regular  in 
their  payments ;  while  the  villages  directly  assessed  would  only  pay 
when  forced  to.  As  an  illustration  I  may  recount  the  following  inci- 
dents that  took  place  about  the  year  1740  A.  D.*  The  Rai  (Kalha) 
was  not  paying  up  his  revenue  regularly,  and  informed  the  ^^  Subah"  or 
Governor  of  Sirhind  that  he  could  not  realize  from  the  villages.  This 
was  reported  at  Delhi,  and  Ali  Mahomed  Bohela  was  sent  to  bring  the 
people  to  order.  He  marched  out  of  Ludhiana  towards  Jagrdon,  putting 
to  death  lambardars  here  and  there  by  way  of  example ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  it  was  the  Rai  himself  who  had  created  the  difficulty  and  in- 
cited the  people  to  withhold  payment.  Ali  Mahomed  then  turned  on  the 
Rsii ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pliulkians  chased  him  out  of  the 
country. 

185.     An  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  country   was  parti- 
tioned on  the  disruption  of  the  Empire  and  the 

iTe^SOdT""'""'"*    f»»  °f  Sirln°d  (A.  D.  1763)  has  been  given  in 

paragraph  26.  Ihe  western  portions  of  the  dis- 
trict were  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Rais,  aud  of  the  Maloud  Sard&rs, 
who  between  them  held  the  greater  part  of  the  Ludhiana  and  Jagraon 
tahefls ;  while  Samrala  and  some  of  the  western  villages  of  Ludhiana^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  under  the  direct  revenue  management  of  the 
Governor  of  Sirhind,  were  seized  on  in  groups  by  a  number  of  petty 
Sikh  chiefs  from  across  the  Satlej.  The  only  difference  that  the  change 
made  to  the  Rais  and  to  the  Maloud  sardars  was  that  they  ceased  to  pay 
tribute.  The  petty  chiefs  from  the  Manjha  brought  with  them  their  sys- 
tem, if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  revenue ;  and  when  in  1806 — 9  A.  D.  M. 
Ranjit  Singh  extended  his  territories  to  diis  side  of  the  river,  annex- 
ing all  the  country  held  by  the  Rais,  and  absorbing  several  of  the  petty 
chiefs,  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  all  over  the  district^ 
Ranjit  Singh  divided  his  conquests  between  himself  and  the  Kapurthala, 
L&dwa,  Nabha  and  J  hind  chiefs  in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  29, 
and  illustrated  in  map  No.  IV.  accompanying  this  report  The  greater 
part  was  either  retained  by  himself  or  given  to  the  first  of  these.  I  have 
above  talked  of  a  system  of  revenue ;  but  I  fear  it  must  be  said  of  the 
Sikhs  as  rulers,  whether  in  the  Panj4b  proper  or  in  the  M4Iwah,  that  their 
system  was  to  exact  as  much  from  the  cultivator  as  was  possible  with- 
out making  him  throw  up  his  land.  No  one  will  claim  for  Ranjit 
Singh  the  reputation  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  ruler.  On  the  contrary 
the  careless  manner  in  which  he  leased  out  tracts  of  country  along  with 
the  revenue  payers  inhabiting  them  to  the  man  who  was  willing  to  give 
most,  or  to  some  worthless  court  favourite,  showed  that  he  had  a  com- 
plete disregard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  It  was  only  when  by 
some  happy  chance  a  really  enlightened  ruler  of  the  stamp  of  S4wau 
Mai  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  a  portion  of  his  conquests 
that  any  consideration  was  shown  for  the  people.    The  chiefs,  great  and 


•  (They  are  referred  to  in  pangraph  84.) 
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imall,  pursued  the  same  object  m  the  Mftliarija,  t.  «.,  to  get  wUat  tliey  eoiiM 
out  of  the  peasantry  ;  and  the  ouly  restriiiiiiDg  iDiluenoe  was  the  febr  of 
losings  the  revenue  payers.  Land  was  then  plentiful,  and  cuUivatora 
aoarcei  so  that  there  was  the  dangler  of  a  chief  driving  away  his  villagers 
into  the  territories  of  a  neighbour,  who  was  not  quite  so  bad.  In  efieet 
the  chiefs  were  landlords  who  exacted  from  their  tenants  tiie  utmost  that 
they  could  without  driving  them  away.  There  was  a  strong  feeliiig  oa 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  that  they  had  a  right  to  cultivate  the  land, 
and  it  was  only  the  most  extreme  tyranny  that  wonld  separate  them 
from  it ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  demands  of  the  cliief  on  the  produce 
were  limited  solely  by  his  own  discretion.  It  is  of  these  chiefii  that  we 
read  in  the  '^Panjab  Rajas*'  that  their  rule  was  a  mixture  of  "  tyranny  and 
rapacity/'  and  that  they  '*  played  at  independence^  which  for  them  liad 
no  nobler  significance  than  the  right  to  do  evil  without  restraint  and  to 
oppress  the  people  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  their  subjects." 

180.     M4har&ja  Banjit  Biiigh  leased  tlie  territory  reserved  for  him- 

The  Bame  continued;  ^^^  *"  ""^^'e*  o^  villages,  the  lessees  being 
methods  of  fixing  the  rere-  changed  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  family  of 
nne  demand.  tbe  "  Vakils''  held  the  pargana  of  S4hnew&l^  pay* 

int!  Rs.  1,00,000  per  annum  for  it :  and  Jauiad^r  KhushAI  Singh  held  about 
160  villages  in  different  places.  These  lessees  made  their  own  arrange* 
ments  with  the  villages  year  by  year,  generally  taking  care  to  leave  a 
margin  of  abont  one-fourth  as  profit  on  what  they  paid  into  the  Lahore 
Treasury.  For  some  villages  a  cash  demand  was  fixed,  in  others  a  shard 
of  the  produce  was  taken  or  the  cash  value  of  the  Government  share  was 
determined  by  appraisement.  The  Kapurthala  (Ahluwdlia)  chief  had  a 
large  tract  of  country  on  this  side  of  the  river,  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe 
JagrioB  tahsil :  and  the  method  of  fixing  the  assessment  in  his  posses«- 
aions  may  be  taken  as  a  sample,  and  appears  to  have  been  as  follows. 

,.,,,..  ,     ^      The  taliRihlir  went  from  villaire  to  villacre  everf 

'^MuBhakbaa  ozcantraci.     ^^^^^  ^,^j   g^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^f^^/^^  ^j^^  lambardaw 

of  the  assessment  at  a  certain  sum  for  that  year   (^'  mushakhsa/^.     This 

was  often  accepted  s  but  if  not,  a  valuation   of  the   Government  share 

of  the  produce  for  the  year  was  made  by  a  oommittee  selected  from  the 

respectable  lambardars  of  the  neighbourhood.     For  the  rabi  harvest  an 

appraisement  (^^  kan*')  of  tlie  value  of  the  yield 

'*^"Pl^PV^^^^^  from  eaeli  field  wns  made  when  the  crop  was 
and'^sabti     or  crop  rates.     '• '"'         ^  «     Vi   "*"»  "■""'^  ""''"    •'■^    ^^^^f    ""» 

rf|)e  ;  and  for  the  kharir  crops  fixed  cash  ratea 
were  gfeneralty  applied.  The  resulting  assessment  for  tbe  year  was 
seldom  exacted  in  full,  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  the  various  recog* 
nixed  methods  of  torture ;  and  latrge  balances  were  generally  allowed  to 
aecme. 

The  lesser   Sikh  chiefs    took    a  share  of    the    produce    in    the 
ji  .  .        M    ^^^^^»   ^^^   ^^'^    revenue    acourding   to   certain 

theJiSdJ^^'^    ^*^°         ''^^^^  /^^  ^'*«  >^'^'*^f  ^^^P«-     They  were  really 

^'  zeminddrs^'  in  the  Bonsai  sense  of  the  word  ; 

and  will  still  assert  that  the  land  of  the  two  or  three  villages  that  they 
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^^Jj— g«J  *o  tliew.*    The  rates  poid   by   the  oultiviitort   on   the 
^  **  ae  follows  : — 


■^^^-m     I     it<  I     4**    *  » « 


i^    A..1V 


CH>p. 


•«• 


But*  p«r  «er«. 


vCottOB 


Ckani,  Molfcy  ^U.    ••• 


Bi.  A.  P.         Rd.  A.  P. 

...j  14    0    0    to    40    Q    0 

7    0    0    to    10    0    0 


GvniU  and  other  TJ^etablefi,  poppj,  &o. 


••• 


•t* 


t«> 


1     4    0    to      3    4    0 


6    0    0 


Kztia  daeo. 


These  rates  were  fixed  for  a  kacha  bij^ali  or  j^luiiii&o,  which  varied 
ft  good  deal  tfaroughont  the  district,  enoh  chief  having  his  own  standnrd. 
I  have  taken  the  kacha  bignh  at  one-third  of  the  Oovernment  standiirdi 
as  this  was  about  the  average.  The  rate  at  which  the  chief  reah'ised  his 
share  of  the  produce  was  generally  one-third  of  the  grain  and  one-fourth 
of  the  straw.  The  share  of  the  ^vaxw  was  often  fixed  as  higfh  as  iialf. 
The  Rais  are  said  to  have  only  taken  one-fourth  ^rain;  and  thoir  rule  is 
still  spoken  of  with  regrt't.  One  would  have  thought  that  with  rates  fixed 
ao  higli  tlie  peasant  would  have  little  left  for  his  maintenance ;  but  besides 

the  regular  revenue  there  were  the  usual  dues  in 
oash  or  in  kind,  paid  to  the  chief  or  to  the 
harpies  who  represented  him  in  his  deah'ngs  with  the  people.  It  waa 
impossible  that  the  cultivator  should  pay  out  of  his  produce  all  tliat 
he  was  supposed  to ;  and  his  main  resource  was  pilfering  from  the  field 
or  grain  heap  before  division.  The  fiaying  ^' bataie  lutaie ''  applied 
aiith  9qual  effect  to  both  parties.  There  were  about  a  dozen  dues 
levied  generally  in  cash  under  some  absurd  pretence  or  other;  and,  if  we 
add  to  this  that  the  chief  quartered  his  men  and  horseaonthe  villagers,  and 
that  the  latter  had  to  oontribute  their  labour  gratis  whenever  called 
npon  to  do  so,  we  may  imagine  that  the  lot  of  the  husbandman  waa 
not  a  happy  one^  and  that  he  could  scarcely  call  bis  lite  his  own.  It 
will  reqture  a  training  for  several  generations  to  efface  tlie  results  ol* 
a  system  like  this,  and  to  convince  the  people  that  such  a  thing 
as  honesty  is  possible  in  the  relations  between  Government  and  the 
revenue  payers. 

187.     In  1835  we  acquired  in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  81 

a  small  portion  of  territory  rouud  Ludl^antt  and 

ed  in  muck  the  mime  way  as  the  surronndiHg 
native  territory  for  four  years:  then  a  summary  cash  assessment  was 
fixed  for  three  years;  and  finally  in  IH4^  a  Settlement  wsis  made  fur 
twenty  years,  apparently  by  Iho  Assistant  Political  Offiuers,.  Ui|)taiii 
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Millsi  Messrs.  Vansiitart  and  Edgeworth.  I  can  find  no  English  report 
of  this  Settlement,  which  was  probably  more  or  less  of  a  regalar  one 
on  the  model  of  those  of  the  North- West  Provinces ;  and  I  gather 
from  paragraph  71  of  Mr.  Davidson's  report  (written  in  1853)  that  none 
was  submitted.  A  complete  vernacular  record  with  maps  was  made 
out ;  but  this  was  revised  when  the  rest  of  the  district  came  under 
Settlement  in  1850,  and  the  assessments  of  1842  were  at  the  same  time 
reduced  where  necessary,  enhancements  being  deferred  till  the  expiry 
of  theiuU  term  of  the  original  Settlement.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  result  of  the  assessment  of  these  villages  in  1842 ; — 


No.  of  TiUaigct. 

Ambmmivt. 

Vised  in  184S. 

At  Bevited  in  ISSOSS. 

71 

75,680 

74.893 

Three  villages  were  not  assessed  in  1842,  because  held  revenue 
free.  It  will  be  seen  for  this  that  the  assessment  of  1842  differs  but 
slightly  from  that  fixed  after  revision. 

188.     The  rest  of  the  district  came  into  our  hands  after  the  Satlej 

campaign  of  1845-46  (see  paragraphs  34  and 
1847-49!^     MBessments,     ggj  .  ^^j  ^  summary  assessment  was  fixed  by 

the  first  Deputy  Commissioner,  Captain  Lar- 
kins,  who  held  charge  from  1846  to  1849,  Sir  O.  Campbell,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  completing  such  work  as  remained  to  be  done.  The  only 
guide  for  the  Assessing  Officer  was  the  amount  collected  from  each 
village  by  our  predecessors ;  and  this  was  ascertained,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  old  papers,  statements  of 
leading  men,  &c.  A  very  liberal  deduction  was  made  from  the  results 
arrived  at  in  favour  of  the  people,  the  amount  of  this  varying  frontk 
three  to  six  annas  in  the  rupee. 

The  jagir  villages  were  excluded  from  these  operations,  and  the 
jigird&rs  were  allowed  to  continue  their  collections  in  kind,  &c.,  as 
before  till  afler  the  annexation  of  the  Panj&b  in  1849,  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  cash  demand  shonld  be  offered  to  all  villages  alike.  The 
assessments  of  the  Summary  Settlement  were  accepted  readily  ;  and, 
considering  the  data  on  which  they  were  founded,  worked  wonderfully. 
A  few  villages  became  disorganized,  probably  owing  to  the  change  of 
system,  and  reductions  had  to  be  made  here  and  there ;  but  the  people 
welcomed  a  fixed  demand,  and  this  need  not  excite  our  snrprise  when 
we  think  of  what  they  had  borne  under  our  predecessors.  It  is  usual  to 
contrast  the  elasticity  of  native  systems  of  revenue  with  the  rigidity  of 
ours ;  but  it  was  the  complete  want  of  fixity  that  made  the  Sikh  system 
a  curse  to  the  country.  The  best  way  of  forming  an  idea  of  the 
fairness  of  the  summary  assessment  as  a  whole  is  to  observe  the 
extent   to  which    it    was    necessary    a    few    years    after    to    revise 
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it  in  the  Recrnlar  Settlement.  The  following  fignres  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Barnes'  review  of  the  Regular  Settlement,  Appendix  A,  which 
shows  the  final  resnlt  after  he  had  made  some  alterations  in  Mr. 
Davidson's  new  assessments  : — 


Namb  ov  tasiil. 

AttBMXaVT. 

Decretfepereent. 

Snmmary  or  by 
JAgirdira'  eftinuite. 

SeguUr. 

Pakhow4l 

Hfrrion                           ••• 
Ladhiana                         ... 
8amr&1a                           ••• 

2,88,141 
1,74,334 
2,46,786 
3,36,338 

2.55.959 
1.68.383 
2,42,150 
2.59,108 

It 
3 
2 

20 

Total 

10.45,599 

9.25,600 

11 

As  noticed  above,  the  j&gir  villages  were  excluded  from  the  snm- 
roarj  assessment,  and  this  statement  includes  the  j&gird&rs'  estimate  of 
their  previous  collections.  In  speaking  of  the  results  of  the  Regular 
Settlement  I  will  show  the  actual  extent  to  which  the  assessment  of 
the  khalsa  villages  was  altered.  The  details  of  the  revenue  paid  hy 
them  in  the  summary  and  in  the  Regular  Settlements  will  be  found  in 
columns  79-83  of  Appendix  I. 

189.    The   Regular   Settlement  operations  commenced   in  1850; 
The  Begalar  Settlement :     And  the   assessments  were  announced    between 
methoii  ofj;calculating  the     that   and    1853.     They  were  framed  under  the 
"^'*^'  regulations  then  in  force   and   the  instructions 

of  the  North-Western  Provinces  Board  of  Revenue,  embodied  in  the 
Directions  to  Settlement  Officers.  The  edition  of  this  work  then  in  force 
lays  down  the  rule  *^  that  the  Government  should  not  demand  more 
than  two-thirds  of  what  may  be  expected  to  be  the  net  produce  to  the 
proprietor  during  the  term  of  Settlement,  leaving  to  the  proprietor 
one  third  as  his  profits  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  collection.''  In  paragraphs 
40  and  41  of  his  Report  Mr.  Davidson  has  given  an  account  of  how 
his  calculations  were  worked  out.  There  was  a  very  elaborate  classi- 
fication of  soils,  each  tahsil  was  considerad  by  parganas  (of  which 
there  were  19);  and  the  villages  of  each  pargana  were  divided  into 
three  classes  according  to  quality.  In  each  class  of  villages  the  rent  for 
every  crop  and  soil  was  calculated ;  in  the  case  of  the  kharif  cash  rents 
(^'  zabti"),  which  were  actually  in  use  for  the  principal  crops  and  had 
been  taken  by  our  predecessors,  giving  the  necessary  data.  For  crops 
on  which  the  rent  was  ordinarily  taken  in  kind  a  rate  of  yield  as  ascer- 
tained from  experiment  and  inquiry  was  assumed,  the  proprietor's  share 
calculated  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  rent  in  kind,  and  the  value  of  this 
worked  out  at  the  average  of  the  prices  current  for  twenty  years.  The 
rental  of  each  village  was  the  total  of  the  rents  of  each  crop  and  soil. 
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Ttio  foUowincr  ifl  nn  ingtanoe   of  the  sort  of  calctilAtioii    maile   for   tJ>e 
<«  ti\iV'  laiid  of  a  villnge  ;— 

10  AcTCS  under  sngaicane  at  a  rent  of  Bs.  18  an  acre^  ..  Ba.  180  rental 

10  Ditto               cotton               ditto  7    ditto  ■■  ...  .  i»      70    ditto 

26  Ditto               maise                ditto  7    ditto  «  ...  „    175   ditto 

85  Ditto               wheat               ditto  4    ditto  »  ...  „    100   ditto 

70  Ditto  Total  crops  ...     Bs.  475    ditto 

of  which  two-thirds  is  Rs.  816,  giving  on  the  70  acres  a  Jfidi  rate  of 
Rb.  4-8-2  an  acre  ;  and  the  value  of  the  other  soilti  was  estimated  in 
the  same  way.  For  the  kharif  harvest  the  rental  calcalated  was 
very  little  out,  if  at  all.  The  rates  assumed  do  not  vary  ranch  from 
pargana  to  pargana,  and  there  were  the  old  Sikh  zabti  rates  to  go  on 
beside  existing  cash  rates  of  rent.  But  I  think  that  the  estimates  of 
yield  are  much  less  reliable.  As  a  rule  the  irrigated  rates  are  mueli 
too  low;  and,  although  the  cultivation  may  have  improved,  it  cannot 
have  done  so  to  the  extent  that  a  comparison  of  our  papers  and  those 
of  the  Regnlar  Settlement  would  indicate.  Tims  the  assumed  rate 
of  yield  for  wheat  or  maize  in  the  best  irrigated  land  ia  eight  to  eleven 
maunds  an  aore«  never  more  than  eleven  :  while  the  unirrigated  rate  of 
yield  is  very  little  less.  In  one  statement  I  find  the  "  zabti^'  rate  of 
maize  Rs.  9-11  an  acre,  and  the  rate  of  yield  in  Nidi  land  ten  maunds, 
which  at  the  price  assumed  of  66  seers  a  rupee  gives  Rs,  7  as  value  of 
the  whole  produce.  Again  the  rates  vary  capriciously  from  pargana  to 
pargana.  Thus  in  the  Sahnewal  and  Bhartgarh  Bets  (our  Bet  I)  the 
rates  of  yield  of  wheat  in  "  Dofasli*'  land  is  seven  or  eight  maunds  an 
acre,  while  in  the  Niirpnr  Bet  (our  Bet  II),  which  is  a  very  inferior 
tract,  fourteen  and  sixteen  maunds  are  taken  The  result  of  this 
inequality  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  Nfirpur  rental  is  run  up. 
Bxcept  in  this  one  pargana  I  should  say  that  the  rates  of  yield  in 
nnirrigated  land  were  correctly  estimated,  aad  those  in  irrigated  land 
much  too  low.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  taken  to 
represent  the  proprietor's  share,  part  of  paragraph  9  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missiouer'a  review  of  the  report  Q*  the  equitablenees  of  the  rate,  &o.") 
appears  to  have  been  written  under  a  mis*apprehension,  and  indeed  u 
scarcely  intelligible.  The  rate  adopted  as  proprietor's  share  was  one-third 
of  the  gross  produce  in  the  uphinds,  and  two-fifths  iu  the  Bet;  and  of 
this  rental  two-thirds  was  taken  as  the  share  of  Government,  that  is, 
as  the  revenue  rate  jama.  Mention  of  the  prices  current  used  in  the 
estimates  of  Regular  Settlement  will  be  found  elsewhere,  bnt  I  may 
here  say  that  the  prices  fixed,  though  warranted  by  the  information 
then  at  the  disposal  of  the  Settlement  OflSeer,  were  too  high  for  thefol* 
lowing  ten  years  (1860 — 60)  which  was  a  period  of  verj"  low  prioea. 

190.     it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  weak  point  of  these  oatoulalioM 

Regular  Settlement  con-    ^f  ^^^  rental   was  the  prodooe  estimate,   the 

tinned :    the  Government     rates  of  yield   not  being  carefully  determined ; 

•hare  of  the  rent«l  and  the     but   even   with  this  the  rentals  were  very  iieav 
iM»tnftl  aweBsments.  ^ij.i*  •*.•  .■  %« 

the  truth  m  most  cases.     From  Hiern  a  dedao- 

tion  was  next  made  in  favour  of  the  proprietor.     Under  the  instrac^ 
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lioDfr  quoted  aboTe  this  wonU  be  oue-lfaird,  but  in  pam^mph  43  Mr. 
Davidson  tells  ns  thai  he  adhered  to  ao  abstract  rule,  bnt  adjusted  his 
demand  to  that  '^  preTailin^  in  the  paqj^ana/'  which  wonid  be  the  sum- 
BMiy  jama.  The  balanee  after  making  this  rednction  from  the  rental  was 
the  reveniie  rate  assessmeot.  Boil  rates  were  worked  ont  in  a  way  by 
the  following  process:  The  rental  of  100  acres  of  '^bhur"  soil  was  cal- 
culated as  above  to  be  Rs.  1 50 ;  and  a  deduction  of  one^third  was  the  allow- 
ance for  the  village,  giving  a  revenue  rate  jama  of  100  ;  or  l-O-O  an 
acre  was  the  ^'  bhnr^  rate  of  the  village.  Having  got  his  revenue  rate 
assessment  for  each  villa^  the  Settlement  OfScer  used  it  as  a  guide  in 
assessing,  bnt  did  not  adhere  to  it  at  all  closely,  the  total  of  his  actual 
assessments  being  considerably  below  it.  From  paragraph  44  of  the 
report  I  take  the  following  figures  :^» 


"^—^^FW-^^ 


»■ 


10,51.557 


T«tol  wmiml 


Ref««tte  paUfl. 


16.03,823 


10,35,094 


Aetiul  4*mand. 


0.41,847 


which  gives  the  demand  :is  58  per  cent.,  of  the  rental. 

191.     In  paragraphs  9  to  31  of  his  review  Mr.  Barnes  givi^s  in  nn- 
Bcguiar  Settienwnt  oon-    ^^""^  ^^  ^r.  Davidson's    nsseRsmoiliii  for  C»IU'h 

fhmed  :    genenl  character     talisfl     (there    were     then    four     of    tllom|    MOD 
of  the  assessmeDts,  as  des-     paragraph  152  of  this  report.) 
<;ribed  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

Those  of  Pakohwat  tahsil  Mr.  Barnes  considered  mo<1ornto ;  niui  few 
PakhowAl  tahsa.  oomplaiiite  were  made  to  liiin.     PftkhowAI  cmm. 

pnsed  the  lower  part  of  the  prasunt  LnuniAiui 
tahsi),  with  the  Akalgarh  and  Bassian  parganan  of  Jngrion.  The  Miilond 
jagir  had  not  been  before  assessed.  The  details*  givun  in  the  roviuw  Inr 
this  tahflil  are  : — 


Sammary  assessment 


■r-r 


Regular  Settlement  assessment 


+    11.788 


Jigir  f  llU([«i, 


M0,oaB 


74,050 


-    40»0R8 


TtilAl. 


ft.M.dM 


tt,54,87« 


As  before  explained  the  summary  asseseuient  of  tlie  jigir  villages  is 
a  mere  estimate. 


*    NOTB. — I  give  these  details  ss  I  find  them  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  fignres  quoted  in  para.  188. 
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The  treatment  of  the  Japrr&on  tahsil  was  considered  to  be  not  so 
Jasxion  tahelL  successful,  and  numerous  complaints  were  made. 

The  assessments   of   the  Hntur   pargana   were 
reduced  by  14  per  cent. ;  and  relief  was  also  given  in  Jagraon  pargana. 
llie  figures  for  the  whole  tahsil  shown  iu  the  review  are  : — 

Summary  assessment  ...  ...     1,74^195 

Mr.  Davidson's  assessments  ...  ...     1,79,282 

As  reduced  by  Mr.  Barnes  ...  ...     1,68,383 

Even  after  this  Mr.  Barnes  expressed  himself  very  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  Settlement  would  stand.  At  the  present  time  the  Hatur 
and  Jagr4on  parganas  are  undoubtedly  in  a  more  prosperous  condi- 
tion than  any  other  part  of  tl:e  district,  except  perhaps  the 
Janoral  villages;  and  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  '^appearance  of 
squalor  and  poverty'^  to  which  Mr.  Barnes  refers.  The  explanation  appears 
to  be  that  these  parganas,  which  lie  on  the  Ferozepur  border,  have  always 
been  dependant  on  a  comparatively  light  rainfall,  the  proportion  of  irrig- 
ation being  at  present  about  5  per  cent.  There  had  been  two  or  three  bad 
years  when  Mr.  Barnes  saw  the  tract  iu  1855,  and  the  prices  of  the  in- 
ferior grains  (mixed  gram  and  wheat,  or  gram  and  barley  mostly)  were 
very  low.  Be  this  as  it  may^  the  forebodings  of  the  review  have  not 
been  realized. 

The  Settlement  of  the   Ludhi&na  tahstl  was  considered  to  be  better 

L  dbiA     tahaU  ^'**'*  *'"'**'  ^^  J'^^g^o"*  ^"d   there  was  little  or  no 

complaint.     The  new  demand  was  a  reduction 
from  2,46,787  to  2,42,704  or  of   1  per  cent. 

Samrila    tahsil    Mr.    Barnes   considered    to    have    been    before 
Bamr&la  tahsa.  '^  grievously  over  assessed.''  The  nominal  reduction 

given  by  Mr.  Davidson  from  the  Summary  Settlement  jama  was-^ 
Summary  Settlement    ...  •••  «.,         3,4*5,509 

Regular  Settlement      •••  •••  •••         2,62,582 

80,927 
or  23  per  cent. 
If  we  exclude   the  j&girdars'   estimates  (para.    188)    the   reduction   is 
about  20  per  cent.    Few  complaints  were  made  about  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment assessment. 

It  is  evident  from  what  Mr.  Barnes  writes  that  two  or  three  years 
after  the  new  assessments  had  been  announced  they  were  subjected  to  a 
searching  scrutiny ;  and  such  defects  as  appeared  were  at  once  remedied. 
The  Commissoner  visited  every  part  of  the  district  and  freely  exercised 
liis  power  of  revision  ;  and  no  man  of  his  day  had  greater  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  assessing  than  Mr.  Barnes.  The  toUil  of  the  reduction 
given  outside  of  the  Jagraon  tahsil  was  inconsiderable. 

1(^2.     The  period  for  which  the  Regular  Settlement  was  sanctioned 

formed    the  subject  of  some  correspondence  in 
SetUeme™  Reg^ww     2379  .  j^j  j  ,„^y  j^g^e  mention  the  circumstances 

connected  with  this   so   as  ot   prevent    future 
misunderstandings.    The  term    of  the    Regular    Settlement  oi   1842 
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was  twenty  years.  Mr.  Davidscm's  assessments  were  introdacecT 
between  1850 — 53;  and  the  tenders  were  taken  for  thirty  years, 
either  from  the  date  on  which  they  were  written,  or,  when  in  the 
case  of  the  villages  settled  in  1842  enhancement  was  proposed,  from 
1862,  ie.,  after  the  expiry  of  the  original  period  of  twenty  .years. 
In  para.  23  of  the  letter  fNo.  686,  dated  1 1th  Angnst  1856,  printed 
with  the  report)  in  which  the  orders  of  Government  on  the  Settle- 
ment were  conveyed  to  the  Financial  Commissoner  the  sanction  is  said  to 
be  *'  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  t.^.,  up  to  A.  D.  1880.''  But  the  orders 
of  Oovernment  were  lost  sight  of,  probably  in  the  confusion  resulting  from 
the  Mutiny  ;  and  the  tenders  of  engagement  remained  unaltered,  and 
show  the  periods  as  not  expiring  till  1892  and  1893  in  the  case  of  some 
villages.  It  was  held  in  1 879,  on  a  reference  to  Government,  that  the 
period  of  Settlement  for  the  whole  district  should  be  taken  as  expiring  in 
1880 ;  and  that  this  should  be  notified  to  the  people. 

193.    There  was,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  only  one  refusal  to  en- 

Tir   1 .      n  1.    n     1       ^"ST®  ^^^  ^^®   Regular  Settlement  assessment. 

8eKS?«^L^r^    The  village  of  Bairsal  in  JagrtoD  was  leased  for 

ten  or  twelve  years.  In  a  few  villages  (part  of 
Dhandra,  Khanpur,  Bahadarpur,  Kanganw&l)  proprietary  rights  were 
transYerred  on  account  of  refusal  to  engage  in  1842  or  for  balances  found 
to  be  due  in  1847  ;  but  I  cannot  learn  that  any  difficulties  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  Regular  Settlement  assessment  of  1850.  In  only 
one  village  has  the  assessment  been  reduced  since  the  revisions  of 
Mr.  Barnes. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  annual  Revenue  Reports  give  the 

Oplniona  of   officers  in    opinions    which    several  distinguished  oflSoers 

charge  of  the  district  aa  to    formed    between    the   years    1860    and    1870 

the  Begular  Settlement  as-     of  the   working   of    the   Settlement.      In    the 

'^     M  N  11  ^®P^^*  ^^^  *^^^   ^^^^^  McNeile  writes  that, 

Major  McNeUe.  although  balances  had  accrued  in  a  few  villages 

owing  to  the  droughty  they  would  be  realized.  '^The  coercive  measures 
have  been  limited  to  a  few  daalaksj  if  they  deserve  the  name 
of  coercive   measures.^'     In  the   report    for    1861-62   Colonel,    (then 

^  ^     ,  jj    .  Captain)  W.  Q.  Davies  writes :  *'  The  whole  of 

this  revenue,  together  with  nearly  all  the 
balances  arising  from  suspensions  during  the  drought,  has  been  collected 
without  recourse  being  had  to  a  single  properly  so-called  coercive 
measure,  a  striking  proof  of  the  lightness  of  the  assessment,  and  the 
fairness  of  its  distribution/'  As  to  coercive  measures,  '^  none  have 
been  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  ^  dastaks'  have  only  been 
issued  in  sufficient  numbers  to  provide  for  the  pay  of  the  establishment 
for  collecting  the  revenue."  As  to  the  value  of  land :  **  A  light 
assessment  has  given  a  high  value  to  land  in  the  eyes  of  the  industrious 
Jat."    Report  of  1862-63,  Mr.  C,  P.  Elliott :— "  A  perusal  of  the  reports 

M    C  P  Elliott  ^"^  returns  of  this  district  far  the  last  ten  years 

shows  that  during  tlie  term  of  the  present 
Settlement  not  a  single  coercive  measure,  with  the  exception  of  the 
issue  of  a  few  dastaks  as  reminders,  has   been   resorted   to,  a  strong 

12 
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tflstimoDy  to  the  liglitneM  of  tbe  aMeaametit^  and  tlio  fairaeai  of  ito 
diatributioo."  As  to  the  prioe  of  land :  ^^  Tho  avenige  Belling  prieo  of 
land  haa  uudoubtedly  risen  within  the  last  few  years,  owiiiff  probablj 
to  the  lightness  of  the  assessment  There  are  perhaps  few  districta  in 
the  Panj&b  where  a  hotter  prioe  oan  be  obtained/'  These  remarka  aro 
most  *  important,  beoatise  they  giro  the  opiniona  of  three  sooli  ofiioen^ 
and  relate  to  a  period  that  was  most  trying  for  agriculturiata  ererywkere^ 
beginning  with  several  years  of  depressiou  in  tbe  value  of  agrienlbami 
produoe  and  ending  with  two  or  three  seasons  of  drought.  la  1803-64 
Jlr.  Elliott  says  that  the  issue  of  the  *^  usnal  number  of  dastaka  was  tbo 
only  eoercive  measure.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  with  what  ease  the 
revenne  is  paid  in  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  assessment  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  tbe  people.'^  In  tbe  report  of  the  next  few  years 
tbe  same  ofiSeer  (Mr.  Elliott)  makes  remarks  to  the  same  effeot.  Ib  the 
report  for  1868-69  he  writes  :  '*  Notwithstanding  tbe  late  searoity  the 
ni^tnl;>er  of  da^tak^  issued  was  not  Urger  than  usual.  No  other  coercive 
measure  was  adopted."  Tb^  report  oS  1869*70  contains  these  remarks  : 
^'CoQsideriug  the  bad  liarvesls  in  tb^  year  uuder  report,  the  above  results*' 
(recoverable  balances  of  Rs.  2,551)  ^'  were  scarcely  to  have  been  expected 
tt  proves  that  tbe  assessment  of  tins  district  is  really  exoeediugly  UgbtL 
The  revenue  was  paid  with  ^ven  less  resort  to  dastaks  than  in  1868-68/ 
(This  was  written  by  Colonel  Elliott  apparently).  Iq  tlie  report  fov 
1870-71  Mr,   Qowau  writes:    "Noue  of   this  balauoe   (Ra.  800)  i| 

reported  as  irrecoverable.  The  abuodaoi 
kbarif  harvest  of  tliis  year  has  doQbtloss 
coat ribu ted  ^  the  result,  and  tbe  assesameut  of  this  district  is  notArious- 
ly  a  ligl4  one.''  I  pni^Ut  n^ultiply  these  quotations,  but  have 
a^lected  the  period  186Q-70,  because  it  contaius  the  only  two  seasons  of 
acarcity  that  have  occurred  during  tlie  currency  of  the  Seitieme«t« 
1  suppose  too  that  no  oQcers  ever  acquired  auch  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  district  as  Major  McNeils  aud  Mr.  C.  P.  Elliott  (tbe  latter  had 
charge  of  it  continuously  from  1863  to  1869);  and  their  opinioua  i^  ta 
the  assessment  are  very  favourable. 

The  remarks  apply  to  tlie  whole  distriot,  but  no  exception  is  made* 
The  authorities  quoted  considered  that  the  assessment  was  light  and 
fiairly  distributed.  No  eoercive  measures  have  been  resorted  to,  a 
anfficient  number  of  dastaka  being  issued  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
provide  for  the  pay  of  temporary  establiehment  required  for  assistaooe 
IB  colleetion.  The  balances  due  to  snspeneions  in  the  years  of  scarcity 
were  insignificant  (less  than  1  per  cent,  of  tbe  demand),  and  were 
quickly  realized.  I  mighl  add  to  tbe  above  quotations  from  tbe 
opinions  of  officers  between  1870  and  1878,  but  they  appear  to- bo 
unnecessary.  There  baa  been  little  tlifliculty  in  colleotion  anywhere^ 
except  in  some  parts  of  the  Bet ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  any  apparent 
slackness  is  due,  not  to  inability  to  pay^  but  to  a  hereditary  unwilling- 
Bess  to  do  so.  This  element  will  be  appreciated  if  we  compare  our  mild 
methods  of  getting  in  the  revenue  with  those  employed  by  our  predecess- 
ors* A  himbarddr,  who  has  probably  had  experience  of  the  latter, 
is  not  likely  to  oare  much  for  the  issue  of  a  warrant.     In  tlie  Mahooi^ 
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dfltt  Bet  (Rijput  atid  Otijii^)  Viniigiefa  thdi'e  is  generally  a  scarcity  df 
da^h,  ftifd  tUe  feveiiiie  luut  sy^tonaticiklly  to  bd  borrowed ;  bht  tbis  ^ould 
still  be  the  cascj  if  We  Were  to  redact  it  bjr  half. 

I94«    In  a  series  ot  Appendices  (]^o.  Va. — 0)  to  diis  Report  I  have 

m^uj^^  ^  fi-^  H    .j^    collected  such  information  as  I  couM  obtain 

^2Sr*  relating  to   the  transfers  of  land  during  the 

last  SO  years.  Under  native  rule  thd  pnly  ner- 
sohs  who  coutd  have  iighis  in  land  were  ttie  husbandman  and  the  '^Sarkar/' 
i.e,f  the  chiefs  sreat  or  small,  the  revenue  assignee  or  other  person  entitled 
h  Ch^  f^ShL  Tb<^  tf^ht  Of'  the  hnSb&iidmBn  hsd  cyrtniiljr  no  nlarket 
^Alae,  Imd  il  trUnsf^  by  hintfot'  conrid^ftation  was  not  possible.  Onrr  Regular 
Settlement  recognized  his  Kght  as  sotnething  much  bettet,  than  that 
merely  of  cultivation ;  and  we  Surrendered  to  him  a  substantial  share  of  the 
*'Sark4r's''  dne»  With  d  fixed  assessment  and  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultufaf  produce  the  ffmount  of  profit  to  ihe  proprietor  after  the  payment 
of  the  Government  revei^ue  gradually  increased ;  and  land  came  to  have 
ft  Value  iii  theeyef  of  alt  ctasses',  not  liiefely  df  agriculturists  ;  while  other, 
and.fess  hedlthy  causes  tended  to  stimulate  its  transfer.  The  power  of 
raising  moniy  on  the  security  of  Und  produced  extravagance^  atf  thM 
husbandman  could  comniand  unlimited  credit ;  find  our  costly  legal  sys*- 
tem,  with  the  high  rates  of  compound  interesti  which  at  all  events  would 
ite^eV  have  been  allowed  lindef  native  rule,  have  aggravated  tiie  eviL 
T hd  ^efierifT  result  mfly  be  stated  for  the  whole  district  that  2  per  cent*  01 
Che  titetk  hks  been  sold  iii  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  at  present  8  per 
cen't.  is  held  in  mortflffige  witii  possession,  these  proportions  being  fairly 
^<)i1al  e'vetywhere.  Mortgages  withdiit  possession  are,  I  may  say,  very 
unddMmdi).  One  agricultiifist  will  not  advance  money  to  another  unless 
be  gfets  land  info  his  possession  sufl^cient  to  give  a  fair  returir;  while  the 
m'oney-lending  classes  give  credit  oh  running  accounts,  or,  if  the  bor- 
rower's credit  is  not  good^  oh  land  transferred  to  them,  l^he  following 
stafemeht  shows  ihe  distribution  of  the  transfers  over  the  tbree  tahsils  :— 
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The  registration  returns  CVc.)  shoWthat  the  number  of  transfe«^  pre- 
viotte  t6 1865  was  very  sittall ;  but  that  it  has  not  varied  very  much  during 
the  three  periods  of  five' years  tMO-SOl  The  geheral  qwestfou  ef  what 
tisA  cMses  are  wbicfa  hate  ted  to  the  tratosfers  since  1865  is  a  very  wide 
one*;  arid  I  do  not  ptoj^ose'  to  consider  it  here.  They  cannot  be  a  sign 
either  of  tMAi^  of  prosperity  ev  of  nvidae  pressore  of  the  hind-revenufe,  for 
iM  iigrieill«Ar«(  p^j^elBtiei^  hM  Aever  been  so  well  oi  tfs  daring  tKs^ 
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fiffceeo  years,  and  the  profits  of  cultivation  have  nevar  been  so  ^eat, 
I  have  DO  doobtthat  od  the  contrary  they  indicate  prosperity  and  may 
be  dne  to  extravagance  resulting  from  a  sudden  influx  of  wealth.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  proportion  of  area  in  mortgage  should  be  higher  in 
Jagrfion  than  in  the  other  tahsils^  although  we  know  that  the  Condition 
of  the  Jats  here  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part.  I  should  also  add 
that  mortgages  are  very  often  not  due  to  any  real  pressure  of  debt,  but 
merely  a  method  of  raising  money  temporarily  required ;  and  sometimes 
too  they  are  a  mere  form  of  tenure. 

195.    In  the  next  place  let  us  see  into  whose  hsnds  the  transferred 
The  classee  to  whom  the     ^^°^  '^^   come.     The  following  is  an    abstract 
transfers  have  been  made.       of  Appendices  V.  a.  and  ft. 


F.C. 
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f              
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100 

Held  in  mortgage  by    ... 

43 

14 

43 

100 

The  inference  from  this  is  that  the  agriculturists  can  hold  their  own 
against  the  class  whose  profession  is  money-lending  far  better  than  in 
most  districts  of  the  Province.  The  Jats  of  the  uplands  at  all  events  sel- 
dom allow  an  outsider  to  acquire  permanently  any  land  in  a  village 
community.  The  right  of  pre-emption  is  generally  claimed  and  insisted 
on  ;  and  it  would  be  also  in  the  case  of  mortgages,  if  the  law  allowed  of 
this.  Every  well-to-do  Jat  who  has  saved  a  little  money  will  endea- 
vour to  invest  it  in  a  mortgage  of  land,  and  some  of  the  tribe  have  estab- 
Tished  very  large  money-lending  connections.  Amongst  the  Mahome- 
dans  of  all  tribes,  too,  there  are  a  good  number  of  men  who  hold  land 
in  mortgage.  It  would  never  be  difBoult  for  a  cultivator  in  the  uplands 
to  raise  a  loan  on  his  land  from  a  co-sharer ;  and  this  could  generally  be 
done  also  in  most  parts  of  the  lowlands.  But  there  is  often  a  prejudice 
against  borrowing  money  except  from  a  regular  money-lender.  There 
are  some  very  large  bankers  of  the  regular  money-lending  class  in 
Ludhi4na,  Jagr&on,  Baikot  and  Michiw&rah,  who  carry  on  a  large  busi- 
ness with  the  villagers ;  and  also  some  scattered  over  the  district ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  Jat  population  can  get  on  without  any  assistance,  and  have 
generally  some  cash  in  hand.  Certain  parts  of  the  district  are  more 
prosperous  than  others  ;  and  in  noticing  the  assegsment  circles  in  detail 
I  will  describe  the  condition  of  each.  The  total  outstanding  debt  on  mort- 
gage is  returned  as  upwards  of  Bs.  20,00,000,  or  about  two  years  of  the 
revenue  demand.     Of  the  money  owed  on  book  debt  we  have  no  details. 

196.    Appendices  Va,  and  Vc,  give  the  average  price  per  acre  as 

Ks.  34  or  26  times  the  revenue  demand,  and  the 
'  mortgage  money  secured  per  acre  (with  pos* 
session)  as  Bs.  32  or  28  times  the  revenue  demand.  The  price  which  land 
w ill  fetch  varies  a  goo4  deal  oyer  the  district ;  and  appears  (o  be  high* 


Price  of  land. 
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est  in  Jiigr&on  asd  the  Jangnl  where  the  labour  of  cultivation  is  small, 
the  revenue  Hghty  and  the  rate  of  rent  in  kind  high.  The  great  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  inferior  grains  has  also  probably  something  to  do 
with  this.  Tlie  following  statement  taken  from  Appendix  Vc.,  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  price  has  risen  during  the  last  thirty  years  : — 
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Land  taken  np  for  pub- 
lic purpoeeB. 


The  following  are  the  details  as  to  compen- 
sation paid  for  land  taken  up  for  the  Sirbind 
Canal  about  the  year  1869: — 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— The  Rkvukd  Sbttli5«iit,  1879-88. 

197.  The  revisian,  iift^r  a  correoey  of  iliirtjr  years,  of  the  agooogmgBt 
The  Bew  aMMsmetit :  priii*  <^  ^  ^^^  ^A  wbich  tbert  was  bat  little  room  for 
^pleiji  for  ^nidwoe  in  a  ej^paosioii  of  fesouroes  beyond  what  was  due  to 
teviMon  of  assessment.  ^^^^  general  oaiises  as  a  rise  in  prioes  and  the 

coDseqnences  of  this.  U  uot  a  task  of  anything  like  uob  diffionUy  mm 
that  before  an  officer  who  had  little  to  ^uide  him  beyond  the  experience  of 
a  few  years  collection  of  a  fixed  demand,  aud  such  informatiqa  as  haoonld 
obtain  about  the  value  and  prpduotive  power  of  land  in  acpnntry  recently 
annexed.  Where  there  are  np  large  owners  realizing  rent  from  their 
ten^uta*  hat  only  small  holdings  cnltivated  by  proprietovsy  all  ealenlation 
of  the  rent  or  net  profit  of  cnlti vation  must  be  to  some  extent  theoretical ; 
while  the  manner  tn  which  a  village  composed  of  s^all  properties  l^aa 
for  thirty  years  paid  a  fixed  demand  to  Governments  aud  the  degrea  of 
prosperity  which  it  has  enjoy ^  Ruling  that  time,  are  perfectly  eertain 
testis  of  what  it  will  be  able  to  bear  in  the  future.  Of  course,  if  Croyernmeut 
has  fixed  a  certain  standard,  and  we  find  fro.9i  our  calculations  that  this 
has  been  exceeded  in  any  case,  it  is.  0}xx  doty  to  giv^  di^a  w^i>{ht  %Q  this 
In  determining  whether  we  should  contini^e  tl\6  assessment ;  biit  we  ean 
never  have  such  confidence  in  our  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  land  of  o^ 
vitiage  as  to  reject  the  experience  deiived  from  its  pas^  fiscal  iiistory» 

'The  directions  to  Settlement  Officers,  as  published  under  authority 
an^  embodying  the  alterations  up  to  dat^  in  the  o|der£|  and  |\rij»eiple8  laid 
dpynx  by  Qove^u^enti  together  wit^  tlie  changes  and  ftdditions  from  time 
t^  time' suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  Department,  and  contained  in 
veoent  reports  and  reviews,  and  such  special  instructions  as  the  local 
QoyernnAiQ^t  may,  issue  for  his  guidance,  are  what  tiie  SettKMBent  OS<^r 
h^8  togA  on  ijiji  the  work  oif  assessipent. 

i  ma^  say  at  the  outset,  with  refer^n^QO  to.  a  rejOent  resolation  of  the 
Ooyernment  of  India,  that  the  reyisiop  oj^  an  old  ^^ttlement  i^  adisjtrict 
lik^  Ludhiaua  conld  not  hp  founded  on  a  complete  revaluation  of  the 
land  ;  and  I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  make  it  plain  that  our  inquiries 
as  to  rents,  prot^uee,  &c.,  are  intended  to  aupply  tests  with  a  view  to 
iW0pii;\g  ourselves  that  the  Government  standiu^  is  not  exceeded,  the 
real  ground  of  enhancement  being  in  aU  cases  a  material  increase  in 
resourcea. 

19&.  Ii^  revising  th^  as^essn^ent  of  a  tract  th|ere,are  certain  general 
^        .       ..      ,  considera^tions  wliioh  prepare. us  for  the  results^ 

be  abla  to  alter  the  demand  of  the.  pMseai  f^KBe^ 

S^e  pryicipal  of[  tijtese  are  the  inore^^ie  or  deci;a«^e  of  oultiyatfoa*  end  of 
e  ifieanp  of  production,  tlie  alterations  in  the,  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. an4  the  general  improvements  in  reeouroes  an^  condition  of  the 
tract;  under  the  expiring  {Settlement. 

Taking  these  m  order,  then,  the  following  figuifes  from  the  statement 

inorrm   of   ouitif aiiop    i^  pa^a.  6  of  Mr.    Djavidson's  report  show  the 

%nd  ip  ibfl^  uiesnt  of  pro-     area  at  that  time  stilf  available  for  cultivation, 

duoti^n.  j^n^  ]  iij  j  beneajth  the  prpportions  aa  shown  by 

the  papers  pf  our  uew  survey  :— 
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'nie  "  forifter'^^  return  given    in  our  Appendix    I  differs  Bomewh&t   from 
the  above  details  of  1850  ;  but  there  have  been  chang^es  in  the  limits  of  Ibe 
distnet    The  increase  in  cultivation  has  been  for  the  whole  district  near- 
'y  8  per  cent;  and  there  is  now  9 J  per  cent,  of  arable  tvaste  returned. 
Hie  increase  is  thus  distributed  over  the  three  tahsils — 
Samrala         ...  ,,.  ...     5  per  cent. 

Ludhiana        ...  ...  ...     7      „ 

Jagraon  ...  ...  ...  10      „ 

The  percentage  is  highest  in  the  PawAdh  and  Jangal  Assessment 
Circles  of  the  Ludhiana  tahsil  and  in  Jagraon.  Notwith- 
standing the  flgoredy  I  think  that  there  is  little  room  now  for 
farther  extension,  and  that  the  margin  left  at  the  Regular  Settlement 
has  since  been  fiHed  up.  It  is  impossible  that  a  strictly  correct  return 
of  cnlturable  area  should  be  prepared,  for  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
marigin  of  cultivation  must  vary  here  as  elsewhere  with  the  prices  Of 
agiicultsral  produoQ.  With  a  rise  in  prices  land  that  would  not  before 
have  repaid  the  expense  of  cultivation  may  profitably  be  brought  under 
the  f  lough,  and  much  of  our  cultnrable  waste  may  be  at  present  such  that 
its  culUvatioB  would  only  yield  a  return  if  there  were  a  further  rise, 
although  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  call  it  uncnlturable.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  cultorable  land  of  our  returns  is  in  the  Bet,  where  it  is  more 
difficult  thaa  elsewhere  to  say  of  much  of  the  waste  that  it  is  or  is  not 
capable  of  producing  a  crop  that  would  repav  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
In  the  ph4ia  the  culturable  consists  of  areas  lefl  for  grazing,  which  are 
of  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the  ontlyjng.  and  western  villa^,  but 
genecally  very  small  patches,  just  enough  for  the  cattle  to  stand  m. 

The  only  other  way  in  which  the  productive  power  of  the  land  has 

laeMMe  64  irrlMfion  ^^®^"  increased  is  by  the  addition  of  the  means 

of  irrigation.   Thefollowingstatement  of  irriga- 
tion and  of  masonry  welts  shows  the  extent  of  this  in   eacli  tahsfl  : — 

'^  -I    -  .     .  -  -   ■        ■  . 
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The  increase  in  tbe  area  irri^ted  has  been  7  per  cent. ;  and  in  tbe 
n  amber  of  wells^  16  per  cent. ;  bnt  most  of  the  new  wells  are  small  ones  sank 
in  the  low  lands  under  Ludliiina  (see  para  98).  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that,  even  if  we  were  prepared  to  tax  to  the  fall  improvements  due  to  the 
sinking  of  new  wells,  the  enhancement  on  this  account  would  be  a 
small  item ;  and  I  think  that  we  may  claim  to  have  dealt  very  leniently 
in  our  assessments  with  irrigated  land,  bpsides  taking:  care  that  the  con- 
structors of  new  works  should  enjoy  the  full  period  of  protection  allowed 
to  them  by  the  orders  of  Government. 

199.    I  have  reproduced  as  an  Appendix  (XII)   a  note,  written 
p^  when  I  was  submitting  the  Assessment  Reports, 

on  the  subject  of  the  ri-^e  in  the  prices  of  ag^ri- 
cultural  produce,  together  with  a  table  showing  the  varintions  during 
the  last  forty  years  (1840 — 79).  Our  inquiries  extended  over  this  pe* 
riod^  or  to  about  ten  years  before  the  present  assessment  was  fixed. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  increase  of  the  prices  realized  by 
agriculturists  for  the  principal  products  during  the  last  twenty  years 
over  those  of  the  period  of  twenty  years  precedincr  it :— 
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Briefly   stated,  the  history  of  the   fluctuations  is  as  follows.    The 
Begular  Settlement  Assessment  was  based  on  the  prices  of  the  few  years 

E  receding  1850,  which  were  hiah ;  audits  introduction  was  followed 
ya  general  fall.  Prices  continued  very  low  till  1861,  when  famine 
sent  them  up;  and  they  did  not  sink  again  to  their  old  level.  The 
scarcity  of  1868-69,  and  the  completion  of  the  Sindli,  Panj&b  and  Delhi 
Railway  through  the  district  in  1870,  which  opened  the  local  market 
to  the  demands  of  the  whole  of  India  and  its  seaports,  together  with 
the  general  progress  of  the  country,  finally  established  prices  at  their 
present  level ;  and  it  is  not  probable  tlmt  they  will  ever  again  recede. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  they  have  on  the  whole  been  stationary; 
and,  although  this  period  includes  four  seasons  of  high  prices  (186^ 
and  1868,  and  the  two  years  1878  and  1879),  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  an  abnormal  number,  or  that  the  actual  average  is  unreliable.  The 
above  statement  shows  that  the  average  of  the  prices  realized  during  the 
twenty  years  18t>0 — 79  by  the  agriculturists  for  the  ordinary  staples  of 
produce  have  been  50  per  cent,  or  upwards  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
previous  twenty  yeai*s. 

200.     The  question  of  what  inference  is  to  be  drawn   from   this 

rise  in  prices  is  an  all  important  one.     The  rise 

fromThe'liS"  0^0^^*'™    ^   "'»'  <'<'°*°"'"^  ^   agricdtural    produce.  _  On 

the  contrary  we  may  assume  that  tbe  value,  t.^.| 
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the  pnrchaainj^  power,  hns  not  advanced;  and  that  a  mnund  of  wheat 
or  grain  has  the  same  exchange  value  now  as  it  had  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  assert  more  than  this.  If 
it  he  recognized  that  we  have  inherited  a  system  of  land  revenue  under 
which  Government  was  entitled  to  the  rent  of  the  land,  hut  has  sur- 
rendered in  favour  of  the  proprietary  rights  which  it  has  created 
first  20|  then  33,  and  finally  60  per  cent,  of  this  rent,  I  think 
it  might  well  be  said  that  our  treatment  of  the  cultivator  has  been  mgst 
lenient,  and  that  we  might  claim  for  Government  the  full  present  value 
of  the  portion  which  we  have  retained.  But  this  argument  may  be 
objected  to  as  merely  theoretical ;  and  we  could  enforce  it  only  in  the 
case  of  large  proprietors  taking  kind  rents  from  their  tenants.  Com- 
petition cash  rents  exist  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  they  have  risen, 
and  even  now  vary  with  prices ;  while  the  rates  of  rent  in  kind  also, 
though  generally  fixed  according  to  custom,  are,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
higher  than  they  used  to  be;  besides  that  the  increase  of  prices  directly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  proprietors'  share.  But  there  are  few  tenants 
in  the  district  depending  solely  on  the  land  that  they  rent ;  and  we  must 
not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  argument  to  be  (\prived  from  what  they 
pay  as  applied  to  cultivating  proprietors.  What  we  have  really  to  con- 
sider in  this  connection  is  the  extent  and  character  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce disposed  of  by  the  cultivating  proprietors  of  the  district,  and  the 
excess  of  their  receipts  over  expenditure;  for  of  conrse  much  of  the 
price  of  the  surplus  produce  must  be  spent  by  them  in  the  purchase  of 
articles  which  now  cost  much  more  than  they  used  to.  Where  pro- 
prietary and  cultivating  rights  are  combined,  the  result  of  the  rise  in 
prices  may  be  absorbed  by  an  increase  of  the  popnlation  and  by  a  rise 
m  the  standard  of  comfort.  In  this  district  the  increase  of  population 
has  probably  been  covered  by  the  extension  of  the  area  and  means  of 
production;  but  the  standard  of  comfort  has  undoubtedly  risen;  and 
it  is  for  consideration  how  far  this  rise  has  encroached  on  the  profits 
of  cultivation,  and  whether  the  ac^ricultural  population  have  not 
gradually  acouAlomed  themselves  to  live  at  a  rate  so  much  higher  than 
they  used  to,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  increase  the  burden  of  their 
taxation.  What  were  not  necessaries  to  them  before  may  have  become 
so ;  and  it  is  only  luxuries  that  they  may  be  able  to  forego  in  order 
to  pay  an  enhanced  revenue. 

201.     lam  not  inclined    to  trust  such  an   estimate  as  might  be 

ConduBiona  to  be  drawn  ™«^®  ^^  *J»«  ^*>ole  produce  of  the  district,  the 
from  the  rise  of  prices  consumption  at  so  much  a  head  of  the  population, 
(continued.)  ^nd  the  resulting  surplus,  for  there  are  elements 

of  uncertainty  in  each  of  the  factors  making  up  this.  From  what  I  have 
written  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  about  its  produce,  and  again  about 
its  trade  it  will  be  seen  that  the  District  may  be  divided  roughly  into  . 
two  parts — the  western,  producing  only  the  coarser  graius  of  the  spring 
and  autumn  harvest;  and  the  eastern,  in  which  are  grown  the  higher 
staples,  sugar,  cotton,  and  wheat,  in  addition  to  maize  and  the  common  . 
nnirrigated  crops,  the  latter  of  which  here  cover  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  area*    There  is  an  exchange  of  prodncts  between  the  two  parts. 
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The  onltiTatorH  of  the  eastern  village  do  not  in  many  plaoeft  {eg.,  the 
Sanirila  Bet)  gcovr  enough  of  the  eoarser  grains  on  which  they  almost 
entirely  live,  and  have  to  supplement  their  home  supply  by  purciiasee 
from  the  traders  of  the  west ;  but  as  a  rule  the  produce  of  the  sugar, 
cotton,  and  wlieat  crops  is  turned  into  cash,  which  goes  in  the  payment 
of  the  Government  revenue,  the  celebration  of  marriages,  the  purchase 
of  cattle  or  of  such  commodities  as  the  people  have  to  buy  (e,  g.,  salti 
metal,  utensils,  clothes,  &a)  The  rise  in  tlie  prices  of  the  inferior  graine 
of  the  west,  the  autumn  millets  and  pulses  and  wheat  with  gram 
(^berra'*),  has  been  relatively  much  greater  than  timt  of  the  higher 
staples  of  the  east ;  and  the  export  of  the  former  is  enormous.  The 
result  has  been  a  great  influx  of  wealth  into  this  part  of  the  oomitry. 
I  have  elsewhere  described  the  signs  of  comfort  and  prospenty  to  be 
found  in  the  villages  of  the  Jagraon  and  of  the  western  part  t4  the 
Ludhifina  tahsti;  and  their  present  condition  is  entirely  due  to  the 
profits  made  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  the  export  of 
grain.  One  has  but  to  look  at  the  houses,  clothing,  jewelry  and 
cattle  of  these  JatS|  and  to  inquire  what  they  spend  on  marriage  and 
other  celebrations  now,  and  what  they  use  to,  in  order  to  be  convineeii 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  profited  by  being  abfe  to  dispose  of 
their  surplus  grain  for  nearly  double  as  much  as  it  would  have  fetched 
thirty  years  ago.  In  the  east  there  are  not  perhaps  such  patent  signs 
of  prosperity;  and  some  tracts  are  not  particularly  well  conditioned; 
but  there  has  undoubtedly  been  everywhere  a  snbstantial  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  the  agricultural  population  due  to  the  enhanced  vulne 
of  the  produce  that  they  dispose  of.  In  noticing  the  Assessment 
Circles  in  detail  1  will  describe  the  condition  and  resources  of  eaeh  ;  and 
I  need  not  pursue  this  subject  further  here. 

202*^    We  now  come  to  the  more  particular  operations  of  assess- 
.  ment.     A  separate  report  was  submitted  on  the 

*"  revenue  rates   proposed  for  each  of  the  three 

tahsfls  according  to  the  directions  in  the  Rules  under  the  Land  Revenue 
Act ;  and  inside  of  the  tahsils  the  villages  were  first  grouped  for  assess- 
ment purposes.  The  division  into  Assessment  Circles  made  at  the  Regular 
Settlement  did  not  follow  any  rational  principle;  and  the  supposed  necessity 
for  adhering  to  the  old  pargana  divisions  made  it  practically  useless.  We  have 
now  in  each  talisil  adopted  the  natural  features  of  the  country  described  in 
paras.  7  to  9  of  this  report  as  the  basis  of  our  arrangement.  The  villages 
of  the  low-lying  Bet  tract  were  first  separated  off.  The  Ludhi&na  Bet  vras 
rather  too  extensive  for  convenience ;  and,  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  produce  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  portions  of  it,  a  sub-division  was 
necessary ;  while  of  the  former  I  further  threw  into  a  separate  elttsa 
those  villages  which  have  land  subject  to  annual  inundation  (*'  mand^  of 
'''kacha*'),  as  the  area  is  of  greater  extent  here  than  elsewhere  alongthe 
riVer  and  differs  widely  irom  that  part  which  is  removed  from  the  river 
(^packa^.  In  the  next  place  the  villages  in  the  strip  of  sandy  soil  along  the 
^^Dha"  or  Ridge  over  the  Bet  could  not  come  into  the  same  class  as  those 
ftirther  inland ;  and  were  placed  in  a  circle  by  themselves;  In  Swmrila 
and  Jagrion  tiie  remainder  of  the  tahsfl  was-  of  so  uniform  i^  oharaeter 
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tliai  there  did  not  neein  to  be  any  necessity  for  snb-di riding^  it  further. 
Saoh  differences  as  exist  between  village  and  viHag^e  are  due  to  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  irrigation  or  of  poor  soil,  and  these  are  points  that 
adjust  themselves  in  an  assessment  by  rates  on  soils  or  classes  of  land. 
Tl^e  fi^qoA  and  bad  soils  are  not  peculiar  to  localities,  so  that  the  only 
sub-division  possible  would  have  been  according  to  classes  ;  and  this  I 
was  unwilling  to  adopt,  as  it  is  open  to  many  objections.  The  upland3 
of  Lndhiana  stretch  much  further  south  than  those  of  t\\e  other  tabsflsj 
and  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  natural  features.  The  outly- 
ing ''  Jangal"  villages,  with  a  small  rainfall  and  no  irrigatiouj  naturally 
fell  into  a  gronp  by  themsQlvea  ;  and  of  the  remainder  there  is  such  a 
difference  between  the  south  western  corner  about  Pakhow&l  and  the 
rich  tract  round  Malond^  that  the  sepaTfltion  of  these  was  necessary  ;  and 
there  was  lefbt  he  upper  portion,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  other  tahsilsu 
The  low  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Satlej  are  everywhere  known  as 

w««-««i..4«,^  ^^♦-^         "  ^®  V  ^'"'®  *^J<^  'aJ*^  exposed  to  the  direct  action 
Komeiiclatiire  adopted.         ^f  ^j^  ^.^^^  .^  ^^,j^  ,,  ^^^^^,,  ^^  ,,  j^^^  „    ^^ 

npli^nds  are  generally  appken  of  as  "  Dh&ia/'  or  land  beyond  the  high 
b^k,  ('*  bha'*).  Ttssub-divisione  I  have  described  in  para  10^  Tlw  tract 
immediately  over  the  Bet  has  been  called  '^  Lower  Phaia,"  and  that  beyond 
it  "  Ppper  Dhaia,"  although  the  words  htoer  and  upper  are.  not  peniape 
very  appropriate.  In  Ludbiana  tahsil  the  terms  '' Jangal"  and  ^'Pawadh'^'' 
have  been  applied  to  the  outlying  villages  and  to  th^  rich  country  about 
Malond  respectively,  while  the  tract  round  Pakkowal  has  been  termed 
^  Tihdra/'  or  intermediate  between  them.  I  have  carried  the  names  Low(>r 
99d  Upper  Dh4ia  into  the  Jagraonf  tahsfl  for  the  sake  cf  oonvemence. 
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909#     The  classification  of  soils  has  already  been  demeriJbed  "(paoi  97)  ; 

elaMlfication  of  boUs  *"^  ^  '**^®  shown  l^owr  we  got  rid,,  as  far  as  pQS- 

sibloj,  of  th^  v^ry  elaborate  sub-division  of  tbst 
^gif  l^r  Settlement,  and  substimted  one  founded  oi»  a  few  broad, distinctijiinai^ 

*    Thii  word  really  meani  "  Bastern." 

t    In  Jagiion  the  land  orer  the  Bet  ia   called  "  Dhata/'  and  that  farther  aonth 
either  **  liohe"  or  "  Jangal." 
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Tliis  was  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  correspondence,  and  much 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  obtiiuing  reliable 
returns. 

In  the  uplands  the  first  difficulty  was  to  determine  wh«at    land  should 

I   '    ted     d   Dirri    ted.     ^®  cliissed  as  irrigated,  and  what  as  nuirrigated. 

About  nine-tentlis  of  tlie  well  laud  there  can  be 
no  question ;  but  the  area  of  irrigation  from  a  well  is  nowhere  strict- 
ly defined,  as  in  some  districts.  The  fields  immediately  round  the  well 
are  watered  regularly  ;  but  among^st  the  outlyinc;  ones  irrigation  is  con- 
stantly being  shifted  about,  especially  where  the  well  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  village  site.  In  some  places  to  the  'south-west  it  is  the  custom 
to  irriofate  the  fields  on  one  side  of  the  well  this  year,  and  those  on  the 
other  side  next.  There  is  thus  a  considerable  area  over  which  the  irriga- 
tion fluctuates ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  return  either  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  this  as  regularly  irrigated.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  we 
recorded  the  area  actually  irrigated  in  the  year  of  measurement;  and 
the  results  show  that  we  have  thus  obtained  a  result  that  is  reliable  as  an 
average.  To  accept  the  entries  absolutely  as  a  basis  of  assessment  for 
each  field  would  give  rise  to  erroi-s;  and,  where  the  assessment  of  the 
village  was  distributed  over  the  holdings^by  irrigated  and  unirrigated  rates^ 
we  had  often  to  make  further  inquiries ;  but  such  cases  were  not  com- 
mon. For  the  assessment  of  the  village  and  of  the  circle  the  returns 
were  quite  reliable,  as  they  gave  the  average  area  of  irrigation,  and  this 
was  all  that  we  required. 

From  what  I  have  written  in  Ciiapter  IV  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rich 

cultivation  lies  close  round  the  site ;  and  that  the 

welll.^^'"  *"*   "  ^**^"*"     ^^'^^  ^f  ^'^®   ""^^®    distant   wells   receive   little 

manure,  and  do  not  ordinarily  bear  two  crops  in 

the  year.  In  the  former  Settlement  each  field  was  separately  classed 
according  to  the  crops  growing  in  it  at  the  time  of  measurement ;  but 
this  method  was  open  to  obvious  objections,  and  led  to  many  abuses  and 
inequalities.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  past  we  have  attempted 
nothing  more  than  to  class  the  area  of  each  well  according  to  its  situation 
and  the  crops  grown  on  it.  This  work  was  done  by  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendents and  checked  by  the  Superintendents,  the  Extra  Assistant  Settle- 
ment Officer,  and  myself.  It  was  a  very  eif^y  task  with  the  aid  of  the 
village  map  to  write  off  on  the  spot  that  such  and  such  wells  round  the 
site  were  to  be  classed  as  ^^  Niai*'  or  first  class,  and  that  those  outside  of 
fliem  were  ^*  Kh&lis''  or  second  class.  The  Patwiri  had  then  merely  to  fill 
in  the  entry  for  each  Geld  according  to  this.  The  classification  was  used  in 
very  few  cases  for  the  internal  distribution  ;  and,  with  such  a  large 
area  of  irrigation  as  there  is  in  Samrala  and  parts  of  Ludhi4na,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  sub-division  for  assessment  purposes.  The  original' 
meaning  of  the  word  ^^  Ni&i ''  is  "  adjoining  the  village  site,"  and  the 
position  of  the  land  is  what  determines  its  value.  It  is  not  meant  that 
every  field  of  a  '*  Ni&i  '*  well  is  regularly  twice  cropped  ;  but  most  of 
such  flelds  have  their  turns  of  bearing  two  crops  (or  the  equivalent)  in  the 
year.    Tlie  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  irrigation  is  seen  by  the 
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followiujir  analysis  of  the  crops  grown  in  eaoh  100  acres  of  ^'Ni&i''  and  of 
**  Kbalis"  well  land  iu  the  Upper  Dhaia  circles  of  Samrala  and  of 
Ladhiaua. 


Tahbil. 

8AKBAL4. 

LUDHIAHA. 

ClaM. 

Ni4i. 

Ebilis. 

Ni4i. 

Khilit. 

Total  of  Crops 

••• 

«•• 

••• 
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HI 
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lU 

Of  which  Sugar 

••• 

»•• 

•  •• 

16 

12 

16 

9 

Cotton 

••• 

••• 

••• 

13 

14 

8 

16 

Id  nnirrigated  Dhaia  lands  three  classes  were  at  first  adopted, 
^  .  .  .^,  ^  T^v  .  viz.,  "Dakhar/'"IlousIi"  and  '*Bhur;"bat, 
UDimgated land.:  Dhaia.    ^    ^^^  diflFerence  in    value  between  the  first 

two  was  soon  perceived  to   be  very  slight,    and  the    agricultural   mind 
was  much  exercised  by  the  distinction,  we  gave   it  up.     Between  good 
loam  and  poor  sand  it  was  necessary  to  retain  some  distinction,  because 
of  the  very  irregular   manner  in    which  the   sand    hills  are  distributed. 
Thus  the  whole   area  of  one    village  may    be  of  the  poorest  soil,  while 
that  of  the  adjoining  one  is  fine  loam.     It   was  impossible   to  frame  our 
Assessment  CircUs  according   to    these  soils,  as  good  and  bad  villages 
are  intermixed  all  over  the  uplands,  except  in  the  Lower  Dh&ia  Circles 
which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High  Bank.     41thou{^h    the  sand  drifts 
are  not    confined  to    certain    localities   which    could  he  marked  off  in 
circles,  they  are  generally  more  or  less  continuous ;  and   the  good  and 
bad  soils  lie  in  zones  (  called  **  har  "  or  ^'  louns  '^).     The  poorer  lands 
are  the  exception  ;  and  it  will  be   seen  that   the   whole  area  returned  as 
'^bhur''  or  sand  is  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nnirrigated  Dh&ia  area. 
In  many  villages  there  is  not  a  single  acre  of  poor  soil;  and,  where  sand 
does  occur,  the  surface  is  usually    uneven,  ana  no    question  could   arise 
as  to  most  of  the  fields.     The    classification    was    actually  done    thus. 
The  Munserims  and  Deputy  Superintendents  marked  off  at  the  com- 
mencement of  measurements  for  each  village  on  the  spot  with  the  aid  of 
the  old   map  the  zones  of  ^'bhur''  land;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  irri- 
gation, the   Patwaris  had  simply  to  fill  in  the  fields.     The  only  doubtful 
fields  were  those  alon^  the  edge  of  the   ^' bar'' of  sand;    and,  as  the 
^^  bhur*'  area  is  limited,  these  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one  or  two 
in  a  hundred  of  the  total  area  of  cultivation.  In  such  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  subordinates  to  some  extent,  for  there  are 
n^any  fields  that  no  two  persons  would  class  in  the  same  way.     Constant 
supervision   was  exercised  by  the  Superintendents,  Extra  Assistant  and 
myself;  and  the  soil  entries  were  carefully  checked  at  the  same  time  as 
tlie  measurements  of  each  village* 
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In  ibd  Bet  ih«  mti a  of  Irrigation  w  vary  Uoiitocli  and  tiiere  ara  no 
^^  j^^  8Qoh  aatof  al  diflTerinoas  of  kmI    ai  ooald  oonte^ 

^    *  niently  be  adopted.     At  the    time  of  maMbiaA 

ments  the  lands  were  shown  as  flooded  or  not  (^^  sail&b''  and  '^barani)'' 
according  as  they  were  within  or  without  the  range  of  the  floods  from 
the  river.  Afterwards^  when  some  classification  appeared  necessary 
for  assessment  pnrposesj  we  marked  off  for  each  village  the  area  of 
higher  enltivatidn^  t,e ,  that  on  which  two  crops  or  single  ones  of 
sugarcane  or  cotton  are  ordinarily  raised.  This  is  generally  fixed 
and  well  recognized  by  the  people  themselves,  and  lies  iastfiediatelj^ 
round  the  village  site  or  in  plots  where  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  known 
to  be  superior.  This  highly  cultivated  land  we  called  '*  dofasli  "  and 
the  rest  '^  ekfasli/'  ''  Dofasli  **  fields  do  not  necessarily  bear  two  crops 
every  year,  for  the  manured  area  is  shifted  about  from  year  tn  year  and 
fallows  given  ;  hot  they  all  do  so  in  their  turn.  *^  Ekfasli''  is  the  outlying^ 
land  which  seldom  or  never  bears  more  thau  one  crop.  Inquiry  was 
not  made  as  to  single  fields  ;  but  the  Deputy  Superintendents  and 
Superintendents  milked  off  onthe  map  of  each  village  the  doftufli  plots 
with  the  aid  of  the  crop  return  of  two  years  in  the  case  of  Samrala,  and 
of  three  years  in  the  rest  of  tbe  district ;  and  the  results  were  diecked 
for  each  vUhige  by  the  Bxtra  Assistant  and  my  self i« 

504.  Having  obtained  a  classification    of   tlie  soils  iiT  dKcfa  cird^ 
smt       ttAtfiA  o  iiiMf      ^®  °®^*  proceeded  to  work  out   revenue    I'atefif 

hSS^'^them  /  th^e  c«  ^^^^  ««  ^^uld  give  the  result  indicated  by  thjaf 
the  Heirnlsr  Settlement,  changes  in  the  resourc^es  tfnd  the  general  cOTldf« 
VUlage  fsttt.  tion  of  the  tract,  and  by   the  produce  esltitfidtetf 

Biersafter  to  be  described  ;  and  in  detefniinitrg  thetse  tre  had  ftis  guide^ 
first  die  revenue  rates  used  In  the  Regnittr  Settlement  Tb^e,  as  I  havtf 
shown  in  para.  190,  wem  merely  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  rental  of  each 
diatcrof  soil;  and  they  were  to  some  extent  usefbl,  being  the  fesuU  of  a 
good  deal  of  inquiry  made  30-  years  ago.  The  rates  at  which  the^  vf  lla]^ 
assessments  have  been  distributed  on  the  land  or  between  the  prcfpmF- 
tors  during  the  fast  90^  yeans  would  be  e^>ected  to  afierd'  most  renabfer 
information  as  to  the  value  attached  to  each  soil  by  people  thetbselves ; 
but  the  classification  of  the  Hegulor  Settlement  tvas  not  generally  made* 
use  of  fbr  the  purpose  of  htterua!  rating,   end  tlie  details  are  meagre. 

505.  The  statistics  of  rent  are  contained  in  AppencRces  Ua.  anif 

(.of  this  report;  anfd  from  these  !t  will  be  sefefet 
Caak  wadB  new  paid.         ^^^  ^^  proportion  of  the  total   Urea  of  the  Ian* 

payfng  proper  cash  rents  is  only  5^  per  cent,  of  the  cnftivationj  that  la 
after  deducting  from  the  areas  shown  in  Appendht  Ita.  land  of  whixih  tit& 
rent  h  for  various  reasons  merely  nominal.  These  competition  cash  rents' 
are  shown  in  Appendfx  lift.  The  area  being  so  small^  we  must  be  oanrfur 
in  drawing  dedncCious  fVom  thenr;  but  they  arenot  to  beabsoTtrtety  rejected; 
The  former  f ulenrof  the'  country  took  a  large  share  6f  their"  revenue  at 
ivtes  on  crops;  and  this  revenne,  which  was^  a  fall  rent  really,  has  snr«^ 
vived  in  the  cash  rates  now*  paid  for  land  taken  for  the  cultivation  of 
<*ane,  maiase,  cotton  and  other  cropp.  AFtboUgh,  a!s  wilf  be*  sees  tfwi 
the  first  few  columns  of  Appendix  Ila-,    the  greater  part  of  the"  ctd« 
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tivatora  of  land  retnrned  as  held  by  tenanta  ba?6  «iher  proprietary  or 

CrmaneBt  rights  in  other  land,  still  no  one   would   pay  for   the  use  of 
id  so  mnoh  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  reooap  the  cost  of 
eoltiTation  and  have  something  over. 

There  are  three  methods  of  fixing  oash  rents.    A  portion  of  a 

proprietary  holding  may  be  let  for  the  year  at  so 
Different  forme  of  oeeh    much  ou  uie  local  standard  of  area  without  re- 

niee  4m  eiope.  be  approximately  known  to  both  parties  and  a 

lump  sum  (called  '^chakota''  or  '^chak&wa*') 
be  agreed  on  without  actual  measurement  In  the  first  case  the  area  is 
subsequently  paced  out,  and  the  rent  of  the  whole  calculated  at  the 
zate  agreed  on,  a  third  party  being  called  in  to  settle  disputes  if  neces- 
saiy.  The  third  method  is  where  a  field  or  area  is  rented  for  the  pur<* 
pose  of  growing  a  certaiu  crop,  and  a  rent  on  the  crop  is  cliarged  al 
a  certain  rate  on  tlie  local  standard  of  measure,  the  area  and  rent l>eing 
subsequently  determined  when  the  crop  is  standing.  Between  ordinary 
agriculturists,  where  the  transactions  are  very  small,  one  or  other  of 
these  three  forms  of  rent  is  adopted ;  bat  where  there  are  large  pro- 
prietors, such  as  the  Kheri  Sardars  in  SamHlla  tahsfl,  the  old  Sikh 
method  of  collecting  revenue  is  still  followed,  and  the  tenant  agrees 
to  pay  at  crop  rates  on  whatever  he  grows  in  the  kharif  harvest*  In 
explanation  of  the  headings  of  Appendix  lib.  1  should  say  that, 
where  the  land  of  the  holdinor  rented  is  all  of  one  description,  we  have 
been  able  to  enter  the  details  under  the  proper  class ;  but  in  most  of 
the  holdings  rented  at  an  all  round  rate  or  for  a  fixed  sum  there  are 
several  classes  of  land,  and  details  have  to  go  into  the  column  of  "  Mixed/* 
The  cash  rents  used  in  our  assessment  reports  were  recorded  at  the 
time  of  snrvey  (1878-79)  from  the  statements  made  by  the  parties: 
but  as  our  inquiries  were  known  to  be  with  a  view  to  assessment| 
these  were  not  very  reliable,  being  generally  much  under  the  mark. 
Such  details  of  rents  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  annua)  papers  proved 
quite  valueless,  as  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  keep  up  a  proper  record 
of  them. 

The  rates  of  rent  prevailing  thronghont  tho  district  do  not  difier 

Batee  of  rent  prefailiii£      "^^^  much.     Irrigated  land  will   everywhere  m 

the  Dhaia  pay  from  Rs.  2  to  8  on  the  taeha 
bigah,  f.#.,  from  Rs.  9-8  to  14  an  acre.  The  rent  of  unirrigated  land  of 
ordinary  quality  is  from  Rs.  I  to  1-8  a  kaeha  bigah  (Rs.  4-12  to  7 
an  acre);  but  the  poorer  soils  run  as  low  as  12  annas  and  8  annaa» 
The  proportion  of  these  poorer  soils  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  small;; 
and  I  do  nf»t  think  that  on  the  average  unirrigated  land  pays  less  tfaair 
Re.  1  a  kacha  bigah,  or  nearly  Rs.  5  an  acre.  In  the  Bet  the  first  two 
kiuda  of  cash  rent  are  aUn4«»i  unknown. 

The  crops  which  ofdinarily  pay  ^  zaUi "  or  cash  renta  are  cane, 
^  maise,   eotton,    in  the   irrigated   uplands,   ami 

ijror  reui.  ^j^^  g^  ^f  ^j^^^^  j^  ^1^^  unirrigated  laode  of  th« 

Upper  Bet ;  and  in  tlie  unirrigated  lands  of  the  Dliaia  tke  antumii' pulses 
aud  miHets  whether  sown  for  fodder  or  with  a  view  to  grain  alsoh 
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Maize  and  cotton. 


Charri  &c.  Fodder. 


Tlie  loweat  riite  paid  for  sugarcane  land  is  Rs.  2-8  a  kacha  bigab^ 

and  this  is  only  in  ttie   Bet.     The  average  in 
Sugarcane.  ^j^  pj^-..^  j^  ^^^^    j^^    3  ^^  g  ^^  while  iu  a  few 

large  villages  it  runs  as  high  as  Rb,  5.  The  general  rate  is  about 
Bs.  14  or  15  an  acre.  This  rent  is  for  the  use  of  the  land  during  one 
and  a  half  years  usually,  as  not  more  than  one  crop  can  be  got  into  the 
two  years  besides  the  cane. 

The  rates  for  maize  and  cotton  are   from   Rs.   1-8  to  S   a   kaeha 

bi^uh,  and   average  about  Bs.  1 0  an  acre  in  the 
Dh&ia,  and  something  less  in  the  Bet. 

For   charri  and  the    mixed   fodder  crops  of  the  kharif  Re.  1  a 

kacha  biguh  is  ueually  paid^  unless  the  soil  is 
poor,  when  the  rate  is  as  low  as  eight  annas  or 
twelve  annas;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  go  as  high  as  Rs.  1*8. 
The  usual  rent  for  ^'rousli'^  land  is  not  much  under  Rs.  5  an  acre. 
In  the  Bet  lands  below  Ludhiana,  where  there  is  some  very  fine 
market  gardening,  land  will  rent  as  high  as  Rs.  20  to  30  an  acre;  but  the 
above  rates  are  those  usually  paid  throughout  the  district. 

206.     One  of  the  most  important  points  in  framing  revenue  rates 

is  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  different 

diSt  wilZ*'^''*'   ""^  *^*    s^^'s    (para.   64  of  the  present  edition  of  the 

Directions  to  Settlement  Officers).  In  doing  this 
we  must  take  into  consideration  all  the  means  of  information  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paras,  and  also  the  value  of  the  rent  when  paid  in  kind. 
Thus,  taking  ordinary  nnirrigated  land  as  the  unit,  what  will  represent 
the  value  of  the  two  classes  of  irrigated  and  of  the  poor  unirrignted 
land?  I  found  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  results  suggested 
by  the  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  matter.  For  example  in  the 
Upper  Dhaia  circle  of  Samr41a  we  have  the  following  proportions 
approximately  from— 

(1)  The  former  revenue  rates. 

(2)  ^^  B&ch*'  or  distribution  rates. 

(3)  Crop  rents  now  paid. 

(4)  Cash  rents  now  paid. 


Soil. 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

tJnirri^ated  Rousli  •••                ...                ... 

1 

n 

1 

1 

1 

Simple  C  Eh&lis'')  well 

2 

2t 

1} 

V  Niai"  or  (Ist  class)  well 

6 

4 

s» 

^ 

Result  No.  4  will  appear  at  first  sight  unaccountable  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  facts  that  for  irrigated  land  the  rates  of  rent 
in  cash  are  little  more  than  double  those  for  ordinary  uuirrigated  land, 
yr bile  the  value  of  the  kind  rents  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  the  usual  rate  of  }'ield,  suggest  a  much  greater  differ*. 
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ence.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek«  There  is  a  dedded 
preference  for  nnirrignted  land,  because  the  labour  of  cultivation  is  so 
much  lighter,  A  proprietor  who  has  already  some  land  can  add  an 
acre  or  two  of  unirrigated  cultivation  to  his  holding  without  having  to 
increase  the  number  of  liis  cnttle  and  without  much  additional  labour  to 
himself,  while  for  irrigated  land  new  cattle  and  iiNich  heavier  labour 
are  required  (I  speak  of  the  Dh&ia).  The  recent  rise  in  the  prices  of 
the  rain  crops,  which  has  been  comparatively  greater  than  in  the  other 
sorts  of  produce,  has  also  tended  to  raise  che  rent  of  unirrigated  lands  ; 
and  cultivators  are  willing  to  pay  highly  for  such  land  in  cash  on  the 
chance  of  making  large  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  grain. 

207.     With  the  data  which   I   have  described  in  the  preceding 
^    ,  _    ..    .  paral^.  revenue  rates  were  worked  out  and  appli- 

ed  to  each  sou  m  each  circle,  and  the  results 
were  then  tested  by  the  produce  estimates,  of  which  I  will  next  give 
an  account.  I  may  say  that  I  have  described  exactly  the  procedure 
adopted.    The  produce   estimates   have  been   worked  out  in  each  case 

Suite  apart  from  the  rates,  and  have  been  applied  to  them  as  tests  that 
le  result  does  not  exceed  the  standard  of  assessment.  In  paras.  48-52 
of  the  Directions  to  Settlement  Officers  are  contained  the  general 
instructions  as  to  produce  estimates ;  and  in  para.  52  we  read  that 'Hhe 
Qovemment  demand  for  land  revenue  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated 
value  of  half  the  net  produce  of  an  estate,  or  in  other  words  one-half 
of  the  share  of  the  produce  ordinarily  receivable  by  the  landlord 
either  in  money  or  in  kind.'* 

208*    The  first  step  in  the  produce  estimate  is  to  calculate  the 

amount  of  the  gross  produce ;   and  to  do  this 

uiid«T(^p?,'^^"'^'      "'**    ^^  ^^^  ''"^^  0)  ^^^  average  area  under  each 

crop,  and   (2)    the  average  rate  of  yield   for 

each  soil  and  crop.  On  these  two  points  elaborate  instructions  were 
issued  by  the  Commissioner,  Settlement  and  Agriculture,  in  1879,  by 
which  deficiencies  that  had  often  been  remarked  on  in  the  data  for  pro- 
duce estimates  were  supplied.  It  had  previously  been  considered 
sufficient  to  record  for  each  field  at  the  time  of  survey  the  crop  then 
growing  and  the  previous  one  (or  the  fallow  as  the  case  might  be). 
But^  apart  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  crops  which  were  not  actually 
on  the  ground,  this  method  took  no  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
agriculture,  which  are  in  unirrigated  lands  very  considerable.  The 
year  of  survey  may  be  a  dry  one,  and  a  considerable  area  may  remain 
uncropped,  although  really  cultivated  and  ordinarily  sown,  or  the  return 
may  be  above  the  average.  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  statement  of 
the  area  ordinarily  cropped  a  field  to  field  inspection  {girddvart)  of 
the  crops  was  made,  and  the  result  recorded  in  each  Tahsil  for  every  har- 
vest up  to  the  time  that  the  Assessment  Report  was  submitted.  The  crops 
were  written  down  as  they  stood  for  the  Spring  and  again  for  the  Autumn 
harvest ;  while  tobacco,  melons,  &C.,  which  are  grown  at  odd  times  in 
a  small  area,  and  are  a  third  harvest  between  the  Spring  and  Autumn, 
were  also  recorded  separately.    The  average  of  these  returns,  so  far  as 

13 
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available  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Assessment  Report,  was  taken  as 
the  foundation  of  the  estimate.  In  the  Samr&la  Tahsil  the  observations 
extended  from  Kharif  1878  to  Rabi  1880,  and  in  the  other  Tahsils  to 
Babi  1881  :  giving  in  the  former  ease  four  harvests,  and  in  the  latter 
six,  actually  recorded  as  they  stood.  The  average  of  two  years  harvests 
is  better  than  returns  of  only  one  year ;  and,  as  we  could  obtain  no  reliable 
details  previous  to  1878  when  oar  work  started,  and  the  submission  of 
the  Assessment  Reports  could  not  be  delayed,  we  had  to  be  content  with 
what  we  could  get.  Five  to  ten  years  records  would  be  required  for  a 
perfectly  reliable  average.  Tahsil  8anir&Ia,  where  the  observations 
covered  the  shortest  time,  has  in  the  uplands  40  per  cent,  of  irrigation 
and  a  high  rainfall,  so  that  the  elements  of  uncertainty  are  less  there 
than  in  any  other  Tahsil. 

209.    There  are  a  few  crops  on  which  rents  in  cash  have  always 

...      ,  been  paid,  or  of  which  the  produce  could  not  be 

(^htnJ^i^      ""^    estimated  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.    The 

principal  of  these  are  sugarcane  and  ^*  charri'* 
or  fodder,  which  paid  revenue  at  cash  rates  under  all  former  rulers ;  and 
it  wonid  be  very  diflScult  to  make  an  estimate  even  approximately 
reliable  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  these  two  crops,  as  well  as  of 
indigo,  tobaccOy  vegetables,  sart,  &c.  In  our  produce  estimates  the  crops 
of  each  harvest  have  been  divided  into(l)  those  on  which  kind  rents 
are  ordinarily  paid,  and  (2)  those  on  which  cash  rents  are  ordinarily 
paid.  From  the  prevailing  rents  paid  for  cane  and  eharri  average 
rates  were  adopted  ;  while  for  the  minor  crops  we  had  the  information 
supplied  by  the  papers  of  the  Regular  Settlement  and  by  our  present 
inquiries.  These  cash  rates  gave  us  at  once  the  full  rent  for  the  crops ; 
and  we  had  merely  to  take  one  half  of  this  as  the  estimate. 

810.    But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  area  comes  nnder 

the  head  of  (1),  and  an  actual  produce  estimate 

•xJ^riSSti!***  '    '>«^  *^  ^  ™*^®-     ^^   ***®  ™*"®''  of  obtaining 

reliable  data  for  the  average  rate  of  yield    the 

second  change  introduced  by  the  instructions  referred  to  in  the  last  para- 
graph was  that,  instead  of  a  Settlement  oiEcial  cutting  down  a  few  square 
yards  of  standing  crop  here  and  there,  and  weighing  the  produce  there 
and  then,  we  selected  for  experiment  in  each  harvest  good  sized  holdings 
such  as  would  fairly  represent  the  average  cultivation.  These  were 
put  in  charge,  sometimes  of  paid  watchers  and  sometimes  of  respect- 
able agriculturists ;  the  whole  of  the  crop  was  cut  and  stacked  accord- 
ing to  soils  and  crops;  and  the  produce  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the 
owner  and  of  the  people  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  experiment. 
Upwards  of  50  or  60  noldings,  averaging  five  or  six  acres  in  area,  were 
treated  in  this  way  in  each  harvest,  every  Munserim  having  one  in  his 
own  circle,  and  the  Deputy  Superintendents  and  Superintendent,  each 
two  or  three.  The  proposed  localities  were  in  all  cases  reported  to  me 
for  sanction  before  the  experiment  was  made,  and  a  difierent  village 
chosen  every  harvest,  so  that  the  results  may  be  taken  as  covering 
the  greater  part  of  the  District.    The    Extra    Assistant   and  I    did 
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not  work  by  holdinfrs ;  bnt^  when  the  crops  were  nearly  ripe  in 
each  hanreetj  we  selected  areas  several  acres  in  extent  which 
appeared  to  ns  to  be  of  average  quality^  and  had  the  whole  of  the 
produce  weighed  under  our  supervision.  Except  for  this,  none  of  the 
experiments  were  selected  after  an  inspection  of  the  crop,  so  that  subor- 
dinates had  no  opportunities  of  picking  and  choosing  ;  and,  as  the  time 
covered  was  from  the  Raht  of  1879  up  to  that  of  1882,  inequalities  due 
to  seasons  above  and  below  the  average  must  have  disappeared  in  tlie 
averages  as  far  as  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  should.  The  following  is 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  experiments  and  the  area  which  they  cover- 
ed at  the  time  that  the  Assessment  Report  of  each  Tahsfl  was  submitted. 


Tahsfl. 

No.  of  harvests. 

No. 

of 

experiments. 

Area. 

Avernge  area 

for  each 

experiment. 

Bamr&la            ••• 

3 

161 

491 

3 

Ludhi&na         ••< 

6 

659 

1,838 

3 

Jagrion             ... 

6 

249 

863 

3 

Total 

••• 

969 

3.192 

3 

In  Appendix  III  are  embodied  the  results  for  the  principal  crops  of 
the  whole  of  the  experiments  made,  including  those  subsequent  to  the 
submission  of  the  Assessment  Reports.  In  the  case  of  Samrala  the 
materials  for  the  average  rates  of  yield  (assumed)  were  perhaps  somewhat 
deficient,  and  a  few  of  the  results  would  have  been  modified  with  better 
information  ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  in  Appendix 
III  will  show  that  we  have  not  at  all  events  over-estimated  the 
produce. 

Other  meana  of  inform-  *11-    Besides  these  experiments  we    had 

ation  as  to  the  yield  and    several    sources  of  information  to  guide  us  in 
value  of  crops.  fixing  the  average  rates  of  produce  :— 

(1  •)  The  rates  adopts  at  the  Regular  Settlement^  though  not  general- 
ly very  correct,  were  still  of  some  assistance. 

(2.)  The  patw&ris'  annual  papers  I  found  quite  unreliable.  They  are 
supposed  to  contain  the  amount  of  produce  taken  by  the  proprietor 
and  by  the  tenant  where  kind  rents  are  paid  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
this  should  ever  be  correctly  recordedj  for  the  patwari  must  accept  as 
true  whatever  the  parties  tell  him. 

(3.)  Some  little  information  I  obtained  from  the  private  papers  of 
owners,  but  there  are  very  few  men  whose  properties  are  large  enough 
for  our  purposes. 
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(4.)  The  science  of  estimating  the  outturn  of  a  field  of  crop  is  one 
which  was  possessed  by  many  men  under  the  Sikhs,  as  it  had  constantly 
to  be  exercised  in  the  '^Kan''  or'^Kankut"  valuations  ;  and  most 
agriculturists  can,  if  they  choose,  tell  with  great  accuracy  the  yield  of 
a  crop.  The  more  respectable  men  are  generally  willing  to  give  reliable 
estimates. 

(5.)  Cash  rents  are  sometimes  paid  for  a  few  of  the  crops  {e.ff.f 
maizci  cotton)  of  which  the  rent  is  ordinarily  taken  in  kind ;  and, 
where  we  have  both  forms  of  rent,  we  can  use  the  cash  rates  as  a  check 
on  the  result  of  oar  experiments. 

The  want  of  a  continuous  record  of  agricultural  produce  and  of 
rents  is  very  much  felt  when  one  begins  the  assessment  of  a  District ; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  Settlement  operations  that  anything 
approaching  to  certainty  can  be  attained  about  the  ayeragea  assumed. 
Had  such  a  record  been  maintained  for  the  five  or  ten  years  previous 
to  Settlement  we  should  have  been  in  a  very  much  better  position. 

212.     It    is    not    necessary  that    I  should  here  do  more  than 

give  the  results  of  the  experiments  and  those 
Bates  of  yield  adopted    accepted  by  US  for  a  few  of  the  principal  crops 
:?^»t»?rth,%ri^':    «  the  .oiU  oo  wWch  they  are  generallv  grown 
cipal  crops.  and  for  fuller  details  I  would  refer  to  App.  III. 

Wheat,  for  instance,  is  raised  in  the  irrigated 
lands  of  the  Dh&ia  and  the  unirrigated  lands  of  the  B^t :  while 
**  berra''  or  wheat  with  gram  (also  barley  with  gram)  is  the  unirrigated 
crop  of  the  Dh4ia  for  the  Babi.  Maize  and  cotton  in  the  Kharif  take  the 
place  of  wheat  in  the  irrigated  Dhaia  and  unirrio;ated  B^t  lands  ;  and 
moth^  ming^  fto.,  alone  or  mixed  with  charri^  joavj  &c.,  that  of  ^  berra." 
The  following  tables  of  the  averages  for  maize,  cottons,  wheat,  *'  berra** 
and  moth  8^.  (the  pulses)  cover,  it  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  IV, 
the  greater  part  of  the  area  returned  as  under  crops  ''  paying  rents 
in  kind/' 
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Jbstraci  9iatemeni  iimUar  to  th^  foregoing  for  "  herra*^  {Le.  wheat 
mixed  with  gram)  "  moth^^^  "  mung,^'  ^e.  {ptdeee). 
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For  the  leas  common  crops  the  data  from  actual  experiment  were 
deficient;  hut  it  was  eagy  to  assume  reh'ahle  average  of  jield  from  the 
antilogy  of  the  more  common  ones  and  from  inquiry. 

213.     In  paras.  199 — 201  and  in  Appendix  XII  I  have  discnssed 
^  X,     A  A  1  *''®  subject  of  prices ;  and  it    is   not    necessary 

d«T.1VricLX^  ^    *!'*'  I  "•'o°W/d<l  ""olj  I'ere.     In  working  ont 

the  value  of  the  total  produce  obtained  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  lost  two  paras,  we  have  applied  the  averages 
of  the  prices  obtained  for  agricultural  produce  by  the  cultivators 
during  the  last  20  years. 

The  last  15  or  20  years  show  no  very  violent  fluctuations  ;  but 
there  has  been  a  steady  rise  on  the  whole ;  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe  to  assume  that  during  the  next  20  or  80  years  prices  will  ranfife 
higher  than  those  assumed  by  us.  The  following  statement  com- 
piled in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  Settlement  and  Agriculture 
•hows  thnt  the  rates  adopted  by  ns  agree  with  those  accepted  in  the 
recent  Settlements  of  other  Districts  of  the  Province. 
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Average  prieea  of  prifieipal  artieles  of  agrieuUural  produce  a$mmed  in 
recent  Settlements.  (The  prices  assumed  for  the  Sadr  TahsUs  are 
qtwted  in  each  ease). 
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214.    Il  is  usual  to  exolude  from  the  produce  estimate  snoh  crops 

Fodder  crope.  **  *'*®  grovf n  entirely  for  fodder,   and  in  para- 

graph 60  of  the  Directions  to  Settlement  Officers 
it  is  laid  down  that  ^  cro|)s  grown  as  fodder  for  the  cattle  employed 
in  agriculture  should|  as  far  as  possible,  be  excluded ;  as  this  estimate 
is  intended  as  a  guide  in  assessment/'  For  the  reasons  giv^en  in  para- 
graphs 87  of  the  Sainr4Ia  and  44  of  the  Ludhiana  Assessment  Reports  I 
departed  from  the  procedure  usually  followed.  I  quote  the  reasons  given 
in  the  Ludhiana  Assessment  Report : — 

*^  It  is  usual  to  exclude  from  the  produce  estimates  area  under 
fodder  crops.  In  Samrila  I  did  not  do  this  for  the  reason  that  the  pro- 
prietor always  charged  the  tenant  rent  for  land  ntider  fodder*  In  this 
Tahsiiy  too,  the  cattle  are  fed  on  the  stalks  of  mnizeyjodrj  eiarri,  and 
the  straw  of  moth  and  of  all  the  Rabi  crops.  The  area  devoted  to  fodder 
crops  proper  is  minute  in  the  Babi|  and  there  is  usually  no  necessity  for 
the  cultivator  to  cut  any  of  his  wheat  or  barley  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  grass  to  be  had  at  most  seasons ;  and  he  will  rather  mix  moistened 

-  .^    .   x.^   «  ,.,     grain   with  the  straw  than  green   corn.     The 
Green  fodder  m  the  Babl.     f^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^j^/ j^^^j  .  _ 


«  Methe"  and  "  Senji" 
Carrots 


••• 


Total 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


2,818  acres 
1,100      n 

3j418  acres 


They  make  up  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  area  of  Rabi  crops 
(about  i  per  cent.^ ;  and  are  gro^n  in  small  plots  at  the  wells^ 
following  maize  or  cotton.  A  tenant  gets  no  allowance  for  the 
area,  but  has  to  pay  rent  for  it  as  for  other  land.    Carrots  are  eaten  by 
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the  people  themselves,  aud   tnetlti,  &c.,   are  often  sold  in  the  Liidliiana 
baz&r  ns  fodder  for  the  cattle  of  the  city.     At  the  Regular  Settlein«ut 
g<jJ)U  rates  were   fixed  at  Rs.  4  to  Rs.  6  an  acre  for  carrots,  and  Rs.   2 
to  Rs.  3   for  fjiethe,   &c.    Carrots    have    been   included    in    ve<;etables 
(Column  18,  Appendix  IV)  ;  and  I  think  we  may  leave  them  there  as  tiie 
area  is  only  1,100.     I  have   not  taken  the    met  fie   &c.   into   account  lu 
this  Tahsil.  I  Iiave  had  a  statement  made  out  of  the  area  of  die  Rabi  grain 
crop  (wheat  and  barley),   which    was   cut  and    used   as   green   fodder. 
This  was   written   down   when    the  crop  was  nearly  ripe   and  no  more 
could  be   cut;  and  the  result  was  an   area  of  1,588  acres,  or  less  than 
1  per  cent.    A  good   part  of  this  area  is  in  the  Lower  Dhaia  and  Bet; 
and  most  of  this  green  corn  must  have  been  sold  in  the  City,  where  it 
commands  a  high  price.     It  is  not  unusual  to  sell  it  in  the  villages  also ; 
and,  where  a  tenant  is  allowed  to  cut  it,  he   has  to  pay  the  proprietor 
rent.     I  have,  therefore,  made  no  deduction  on    this  account.     It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  proprietor,   at  all  events   in  the  uplands, 
takes  a  share  of  the  straw,  which  we    have  led  out  of  account.    The 
Sikh  rulers  used  to  take  a  share  of  the  straw,  and  it  was  included  in  the 
Regular  Settlement  produce  estimates. 

As  in  Samr4la  I  have  taken  a  zabti  or  cash  rate  on  the  ehtnri  or 

.  , .  autumn  fodder  crop.    I  may  here  recapitulate 

(«  Ch*^"  Ac )  "^^     };^^  grounds  on  which  1  propose  to  include  it 

in  the  produce  estimate  :*- 

(1.)  A  tenant  who  sows  c/iarrt  has  to  pay  a  rent  on  it,  generally 
in  cash;  but  sometimes  (especially  in  the  B^t)  a  division  is  made  of 
the  standing  crop,  the  field  being  measured  out  and  the  proprietor's 
share  (oue  half  or  two-fifths)  being  marked  off  on  the  ground. 

(2.)  Native  rulers  always  took  a  eabii  rate  on  the  crop,  from  6  annas 

to  Re.  I  a  kacfia  bfgah  (Rs.  1-8  to  Rs.  4  an  acre).   lu  the  produce  estimates 

of  the  Regular  Settlement  it  was  included ;  and  crop  rents  of  Re.  1-4  to 

Rs.  2  an  acre  taken.    These  facts  show  that  a  share  of  the  charri  crop,  or 

a  cash  rent  for  it,  is  usually  received  by  the  proprietor  from  the  tenant. 

(3.)  In  the  B^t  there  is  seldom  any  yield  of  grain  from  eiarrij 
but  in  the  Dh&ia  there  always  is;  and,  if  we  keep  out  the  fodder,  we 
should  include  this.  The  amount  of  grain  depends  on  the  season  and 
the  people  themselves  don't  kuow  quite  what  they  get,  for  the  heads  are 
picked  now  and  again  by  the  women. 

(4.)  Finally,  if  any  deduction  is  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  cliarri 
crop,  it  should  be  made  from  the  whole  half  asset  estimate  of  the  Circlei 
and  not  from  that  of  the  uuirrigated  soiL  Each  holding  is  made  up  of 
irrigated  and  uuirrigated  land ;  and  the  charri  grown  in  the  latter 
feeds  the  bullocks  used  for  the  whole.'' 

Merely  to  exclude  (he  charri,  charri  and  mothy  &c.,  crops  would,  for 
the  fonrth  reason  given  above,  throw  the  whole  of  the  estimates  out,  be- 
cause the  deduction  would  be  made  from  that  of  the  uuirrigated  soils, 
while  the  fodder  is  actually  consumed  by  the  well  cattle.     In  paragraph 
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13of  bis  review  of  the  Samrala  Assessment  Report  the  Financial  Com- 
missioner concurred  in  these  views,  and  thought  that  '*  as  a  general  rule 
Settlement  Officers  should  follow  in  this  matter  the  practice  which  pre- 
vails between  proprietors  and  tenants-at-will/' 

If  we  were  to  go  strictly  on  the  instructions  quoted  from  the  ^'  Direc- 

tions^' attheendofparagraph  207  of  this  report 
Exclusion  of  straw.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  j^^j^j^  j^  ^j^^  estimate   the  value  of 

the  share  of  straw  received  by  the  proprietor  from  the  tenant.  The  custom 
of  the  8ikh  rulers  was  to  take  as  their  share  of  the  produce^  when  the 
revenue  was  paid  in  kind,  a  portion  of  the  straw  slightly  less  than  that 
fixed  for  the  grain  ;  and  proprietors  at  the  present  time  continue  the 
])ractice  everywhere  except  in  the  B^t.  Thus  a  tenant  paying  at  the 
rate  of  two-fifths  of  the  grain  also  gives  one-third  of  the  straw; 
or>  if  the  share  of  the  grain  is  one-third,  that  of  the  straw  is 
a  quarter.  The  real  reason  for  both  the  above  practices,  taking  a 
cash  rent  on  fodder  crops  and  a  share  of  the  straw  where  rents  in 
kind  are  paid,  is  that,  owing  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
heavy  yield  of  fodder,  the  cultivator  can  afi^ord  to  allow  the  pro- 
prietor a  portion  of  it ;  and  this  appears  to  fully  justify  our  departure 
from  a  procedure  followed  in  districts  where  such  crops  have  always 
been  to  some  extent  exempted  from  revenue  and  rent. 

215.    In    paragraph  128  1  have  given  an    account  of  the  village 

^     .     ^       ,     ^         artizans    and     menials       {kamfns),     and    the 

of      Wii     or    vill^    allowances    made    to    them.     Under     former 

menials.  rulers,  when  the  revenue  was  realized  in  kind, 

a  small  portion  of  the  whole  produce  was 
first  set  apart  for  the  kamins  and  for  some  servants  of  the  chief,  and 
the  remainder  was  divided  between  the  cultivator  and  tlie  ^'Sark&r"  in 
the  proportion  fixed.  With  our  cash  demand  this  custom  dis- 
appeared, and  the  kamins  receive  their  allowances  from  the  cultivat- 
ing proprietors  in  a  lump  at  each  harvest.  There  is  none  of  the 
elaborate  division  of  the  produce  such  as  is  customary  in  other 
Districts ;  and,  even  when  a  tenant  pays  his  rent  in  kind,  no  deduc- 
tion is  made  from  the  common  heap ;  but  each  party  gives  his 
kaminB  from  his  own  house  a  fixed  amount  of  produce  and  not  a 
share  of  the  whole.  I  have  remarked  that  the  tendency  is  for  the 
cultivators  to  alter  their  agreements  with  the  kamins,  and  to  cut  the 
allowances  down.  In  fact  these  allowances  are  generally  ceasing 
to  be  determined  by  custom.  The  calculations  made  by  me  gave  the 
result  that  of  the  whole  produce  from  one-twentieth  to  one-sixteenth 
Avas  given  to  the  kamins^  and  I  have  fixed  the  deduction  that  should 
be  made  on  this  account  from  the  total  produce  at  7^  per  cent.  It 
may  be  open  to  doubt  whether  any  deduction  at  all  was  necessary, 
for  a  tenant  paying  in  kind  has  to  give  to  his  kamins  a  portion  of  the 
share  left  him  by  the  proprietor  ;  but  I  did  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  depart  here  again  from  the  usual  procedure.  I  may  mention  that 
in  places  proprietors  have  taken  advantage  of  the  old  custom  and 
realize  a    proportion  (1  or  2  seers  in  the  mauud)  of  the  total  produce 
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under  the  name  of  ^'  klmrcli"  over  and  above  the  sbnre  of  the  prodaoe 
agreed  on ;  but  thifl,  tliongh  nominally  for  servants  and  kaod»8,  is 
really  only  an  addition  to  the  proprietor's  share. 

216.  The  proportion  of  the  produce  now  taken  by  the  proprietor 
Sates  of  rent  in  kind        f^om  the  tenant  must  be   our   gnide   in  deter- 
mining   what   share   represents    the  net  profit 

to  a  proprietor  cultivating  his  own  holding.  The  area  returned  as 
paying  rents  in  kind  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cultivation.  The 
rates  prevailing  are  as  follows :  In  the  B^  one-half  of  the  grain  is 
taken  without  a  share  of  the  straw;  and  sometimes  two-fifths 
where  the  land  is  irrigated ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  well  lands 
the  proprietor  ordinarily  realizes  at  the  higher  rate.  A  share  of  the 
straw  is  taken  in  a  few  villages.  In  the  Dltdia  the  rate  for  irrigated 
lands  is  one-third  of  the  grain  with  one*fourth  of  the  straw ;  and  for 
nuirrigated  lands  one-half  of  the  grain  is  taken  as  often  as  two*fifths^ 
very  seldom  one-third ;  while  the  proprietor's  share  of  the  straw 
varies  from  one-third  to  a  quarter.  I  have  noted  in  the  last  paragraph 
that  the  proprietor  in  addition  to  his  pro|>er  share  of  the  produce  takes  also 
a  portion  under  the  name  of  khareh ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  include 
this  in  our  rent  returns.  In  places,  too,  the  proprietor  takes  from  the 
tenant  a  portion  of  the  revenue  demand  as  well  as  a  share  of  Uie  produce. 
Our  calculations  of  the  average  share  received  by  the  proprietor  are 
thus  somewhat  under  the  mark  ;  but  it  is  the  actual  average  given  by 
the  rent  returns  for  lands  held  by  tenants-at-will  paying  in  kind. 

217.  In  Appendix  IV  is  given  only  an  abstract  for  each  Talisil  of  the 
Proportion   of  the  esti-    produce  or  half-asset  estimate,  as  it  would  have 

mateil  half  net  profit  to  the  taken  up  too  much  space  to  show  the  details  for 
value  of  the  total  produce,  ^a^h  circle  and  soil.  In  the  preceeding  paras. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  bow  in  regard  to  crops  paying  rents  in 
kind  we  have  ascertained  for  each  circle  and  soil  (1)  the  area  under  each 
crop;  (2)  the  average  rate  of  yield,  which  together  give  the  gross 
produce;  and  (3)  the  value  of  this  at  the  average  prices  of  the  last 
20  years.  Then  (4)  from  this  value  of  the  total  produce  a  deduction  was 
made  on  account  of  the  dues  of  the  village  menials  (Jcamins)  paid  out 
of  the  gross  produce,  and  (5)  of  the  remaining  value  the  proprietor's 
share  was  calculated  at  the  prevailing  rates  of  rent  in  kind  ;  and  half 
of  this  was  taken  at  as  the  half-asset  or  produce  estimate  for  the 
soil.  The  following  statement  is  given  as  showing  the  ratio  that  the 
estimated  value  of  the  half  proprietor's  share  bears  to  that  of  the 
total  produce,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  half-asset  estimate  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  whole  value  of  the  produce : — 
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218,  It  remains  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  rates  and  actual 
Account  of  the  assess-     assessments  of  each  of  the  Talisits  and  Circles ; 

ments  of  each  Circle.  and     in    the    following    paragraphs     I   have 

emhodied   so  much  of  the  details  given  in  the  Assessment  Reports  as 
appear  likely  to  be  useful  for  reference. : — 

TAHSIL  SAMRALA,  BET  CIRCLE. 

219.  This  Circle  contains  68  villages  with  a  total  area  of  26,773 

.    .  acres^  of  which  16^175  acres  or  60  percent,  are 

"M^Sr-toeffiBk        cultivated,  4,511  or  17  per  cent,  culturable  or 

recently  thrown  ont  of  cultivation,  and  6,087 
or  23  per  cent  nnculturnble.  It  consists  in  the  first  place  of  the  land 
(called  ^'Mand'')  immediately  adjoining  the  SatJej  and  liable  to 
annual  inundation.  The  deposit  left  by  the  River  is  very  fertilizing, 
and  a  rich  clay  soil  is  formed ;  but  in  places  this  is  shallow  and  the 
under  stratum  of  sand  is  soon  reached,  and  land  that  looks  very  good 
may  thus  have  a  very  poor  yield.  Beyond  the  mand  the  land  is  higher^ 
and  the  soil  of  more  ancient  formation  and  deeper  (generally  three  or 
four  feet.)  Water  is  near  the  surface,  and  there  is  seldom  lack  of 
moisture ;  so  that  artificial  irrigation  is  not  wanted.  The  soil  of  this, 
the  packa  B^t,  is  generally  a  rich  dark  clay^  very  fertile,  but  requir- 
ing a  great  deal  of  tillage.     In  places  there  are  aaud  drifts  left  by  the 
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River,  but  these  are  rare.  Under  the  High  bank  runs  the  Badha 
nala  Id  the  old  bed  oF  the  Satlej.  The  land  to  the  south  of  the 
Budha,  between  it  and  the  High  bank,  is  generally  very  good^  as  it 
rises  away  from  the  former,  and  the  soil  lias  a  mixture  of  sand  from 
the  Dhdia.  Ou  the  other  side  of  the  stream  there  is  a  strip  of  land 
rendered  permanently  barren  by  the  proximity  of  the  water,  or  actually 
swamped. 

.  .  220.    The  proportions  of  area  under  the  priu- 

GroDt       ftnd    but-        ■     i 

bandii  cipal  crops  are  :— 

{!/( heat                    .••  •••  ...  43 
Barley  and  masar  ...  ...  7 
Others                    ,..  •••  ...  3 
(Sugar                      ...  ...  ...  Hi 
Cotton                    •••  ...  ...  2| 
, p.*^^®                      '••  -  -  ^J, 

HflCO  ...  •••  •••  *^x 

Fodder  {eiarri)      ...  •••  .  •••       8 

Others  .»•  ...  ...       S| 

In  the  villaflres  of  the  po^^^a  the  land  round  the  site  generally  produces 
two  crops  (wheat  and  maize)  in  the  year,  heincr  heavily  manured  and 
fully  tilled.  Sugarcane  is  grown  in  selected  fields^  not  necessarily  close 
to  the  site.  In  the  villages  near  the  River  the  twice  cropped  land 
may  be  at  some  distance  from  the  homestead,  the  people  preferring 
to  build  on  the  higher  ground,  but  cultivating  their  best  land,  which 
lies  low,  most  carefully.  Outside  the  dofasli  area  a  single  crop  is 
grown,  generally  of  wheat  in  the  Babi,  or  fodder  in  the  Kharff. 
Ma$ar  (lentils),  or  barley  and  nta^ar,  is  sown  in  the  newly  recovered  land 
of  the  mand.  Owing  to  the  floods  an  equal  area  cannot  he  sown  in  both 
harvests,  and  thus  the  greater  portion  of  the  cultivation  is  ou  the  ekfculi 
Aar«^/a  system,  bearing  a  Rabf  harvest  year  after  year.  Cotton  is  grown 
principally  in  the  diier,  and  rice  (''  dh&n'')  in  the  mand  or  flooded  lands. 
The  cotton  crop  is  generally  good. 

The  most  important  crop  in  every  way  is  the  sugarcane ;  and  it  requires 

g  special  mention,  as  the    prosperity  of   the  tract 

ugarcane  crop.  ^^^  ^^    ^^.^  ^jjj^jjy  ^  depend  on  it.      There  is 

nothing  remarkable  about  the  method  of  cultivation,  which  has  been 
described  in  detail  elsewhere ;  and  an  account  has  also  been  given  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  rdb  into  sugar,  and  the  trade  in  khand,  burahy  &o. 
Enormous  profits  are  made  out  of  this  trade ;  but  the  people  who  grow 
the  cane  have  very  little  share  in  them,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
hopelessly  involved  in  debt.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  money-lender  and  cultivator.  The  latter 
can  command  almost  unlimited  credit,  and  it  is  generally  necessary  that 
he  should  have  an  advance  on  his  crop,  which  has  no  return  for  more  than 
a  year.  This  debt  he  has  to  repay  with  interest;  and  in  discharge  of  it 
he  gives  his  rdby  which  is  taken  over  at  a  price  agreed  on  according  to 
its  quality  between  the  parties,   really  at  the    price   that    the   creditor 
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chooses  to  fix.  If  the  crop  is  successful  a  gpood  part  of  the  debt  will  bo 
wiped  out ;  but  a  fresh  advanceis  required;  whiloyif  the  crop  fails,  the 
debt  with  compound  interest  gets  too  large  ever  to  be  cleared  off^  and  the 
cultivator  is  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lender. 

221.  Of  the  whole  area  60  per  cent  is  in  the  hands  of  Mahomedan 

Jats ;   23  per  cent,  of  Mahomedan  Rajputs  ; 

worst  feature  of  tliis  Circle  that  88  per  cent,  of 
the  land  is  held  by  the  most  improvident  classes.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  very  much  difference  in  the  character  of  the  three  tribes  as  far 
as  Uie  absence  of  those  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  ^'  m4lguz&r" 
or  revenue  payer  are  concerned  ;  but  the  Jats  are  somewhat  better 
than  the  rest|  and  their  villages  are  in  better  condition  than  any  others, 
except  Uie  two  or  three  belonging  to  Hindu  fiajpute  and  Saiuis.  Of  the 
cultivated  area  8^490  or  21  per  cent  is  held  by  tenants-at-will ;  and 
1,336  or  8  per  cent,  by  tenants  with  occupancy  right ;  or  in  all  80  per 
cent,  of  the  cultivation  is  by  tenants.  These  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  same  classes  as  the  proprietors, 

222.  Our  returns  show  that  since  Settlement  512  acres,  or  two  per 
Sales    and   mortgages  :    cent  of  the  whole  land,  has  been  sold  and  that 

impoverished  condition  of     2,040,  or  nearly  eight  per  cent.,  is  now  in  mort- 
the  tract.  g^^  ^j^^j^  possession   of  the  mortgagee.     The 

percentages  on  cultivation  are  three  sold«  and  twelve  mortgaged ;  and  it 
18  probable  that  only  cultivated  or  culturable  land  has  been  transferred. 
The  average  price  of  the  land  sold  is  Rs.  34>  an  acre  ;  and  the  amount 
secured  on  mortgage,  Rs.  83.  The  land  transferred  has  gone  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Thus  on  the  whole  nearly  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  total  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  ares,  has  been 
transferred  since  the  Regular  Settlement;  and  most  of  it  to  the  money- 
lending  classes.  These  statistics  are  far  from  showing  the  whole 
indebtedness  of  the  people.  There  are  a  few  villages  able  to  hold  their 
own ;  but  they  are  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  Some  have  gone 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders,  the  land  having  been  sold 
or  being  held  in  mortgage  for  such  an  amount  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  it  ever  being  redeemed.  There  are  colonies  of  bankers  (Suds,  Khatris, 
Banias)  in  M&chiwarah  and  Bahlolpur  who  live  entirely  by  lending 
to  the  B^t  cultivators ;  and  many  of  these  classes  have  established 
themselves  in  the  villages  (Panjgraien,  Sherpur,  &c.)  The  amount  of 
money  owed  on  book  debts  is  enormous.  I  have  totalled  it  up  in  some 
villages,  and  find  that  it  comes  to  Rs.  10  or  15  an  acre.  The  villages 
are  ail  small,  averaging  about  400  acres  total  area ;  and  many  are  on  the 
money-lenders'  books  for  Rs.  5,000  or  upwards. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tract  is  in  a  bad  way ;  and  that  a  large 
(^^gj^^  proportion  of  the  land  is  passing  out  of  the  hands 

of  the  old  proprietors  into  those  of  the  money- 
lending  class :  and  there  are  many  causes  at  work  to  produce  this  result. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  improvident  by  nature,  and 
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it  is  prolmt)1e  that  if  the  land  were  in  the  hands  of  Hinda  Jats  they  wonid 
be  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  tract  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Province; 
and,  if  the  |)eople  had  the  necessary  qnalities  for  tiding  over  an  occasional 
bad  season,  or  conid  subsist  without  borrowing  while  the  cane 
crop  was  growing,  they  would  now  be  very  well  off.  The  ordinary 
cultivator  is,  however,  so  incapable  of  making  his  own  terms  with  the 
money-lender  that  1  believe  he  has  to  pay,  or  is  debited,  with 
Rg.  200  for  every  Rs.  100  that  he  borrows.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  over  population^  for  the  density  (600  a  square  mile  of  cultivation)  is 
less  than  in  the  richer  tracts  of  Hoshiarpur  and  Jalandhar.  The  pro- 
duce is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  people  if  it  were 
not  diverted.  It  would  be  much  out  of  place  here  to  discuss 
any  remedies  for  the  condition  of  things  described,  and  I  will 
only  say  that,  with  a  prosperous  agricnltural  class,  the  Govern- 
ment demand  might  be  very  largely  increased  without  exceeding  the 
half  net  asset  standard;  and  that  at  present  the  bulk  of  the  profits  of 
agriculture  are  finding  their  wny  into  the  hands  of  the  money-lending 
class.  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  things  are  left  alone,  the  proprietary 
rights  should  not  in  time  pass  bodily  away  from  the  agricultural   class. 

I  can  find   nothing  to   show  that  the   indebted- 

«dTo'J^I?Sa^''^o^,  »f«  i«  i"  """y  ^»y  f  ^  a"rib«ted  to  the  pressure 
demaad.  of  the  Ctovernment  demand.     The  manner   m 

which  the  money-lenders  have  fixed  on  the 
tract,  and  their  willingness  to  advance  any  amount  on  the  land,  shows 
what  a  profitable  investment  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that  a  complete 
remission  of  the  revenue  would  much  benefit  the  mass  of  the  agri- 
culturists, who  are  too  far  involved  to  extricate  themselves.  A  heavy 
assessment  might  have  the  result  of  keeping  off  the  money-lender ;  but 
I  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  proposal  in  this  direction.  When  the 
people  themselves  complain  of  their  indebtedness,  it  is  not  generally 
with  a  view  to  having  their  assessment  decreased  ;  but  they  ask  that 
some  arrangement  may  be  made  between  them  and  the  money-lender. 
They  attribute  their  difficulties,  and  rightly  I  think,  to  this  that  they 
cannot  get  the  full  value  of  their  produce  or  cattle,  and  that  their 
accounts  are  turned  over  and  compound  interest  added  so  frequently. 
A  small  debtj  which  has  at  first  been  neglected,  soon  gets  too  large  to 
be  bearable. 

223.    There  is  an  increase  in  cultivation  of  less  than  2  per  cent., 

-  ,  plough-cattle  are  shown  as   being  8    per   cent. 

Increase  in  resources.  .^   ^^^^   ^^  ^j^^^    ^^^^    ^.^^^   ^^  ^^^  Regular 

Settlement ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  of  the  tract  is  stationary, 
and  that  tlie  produce-growing  area  has  not  been  ext-ended.  Neither  is 
there  any  apparent  advance  in  the  system  of  agriculture  or  in  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  soil.  An  enhancement  of  the  revenue  must 
therefore  be  based  entirely  on  the  increase  in  the  value  of  produce. 
Referring  to  the  note  on  prices  in  Appendix  XII,  we  find  that  there 
has  been  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  three  principal  products  (comparing 
the  two  periods  of  20  years^  1810-59,  1860-79). 
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Per  cent,  of 

area. 

Crop. 

Per  ceut. 

>  of  iucrease  iu 
price. 

43 

Wheat 

■•• 

••  • 

58 

18 

Maize 

■•• 

•  •• 

62 

12 

Sugar 

••• 

••• 

40 

On  the  other   hand,   the   popnlation   increased  between  1854  and  1868 


by  14  per  cent.^  and  we  have  nearly  tlie  whole  tract  in  the  hands  of 
the  worst  class  of  husbandmen,  an^  a  large  proportion  of  these  involved 
in  debt. 

224.    Tlie  revenue  rates  adopted  at  last 
Settlement  were  :— 


Former  rates. 


Irrigated. 

Uhibbioated. 

Ni£i  Milib 
(dofjmli.) 

Roniili  and 
D^kbar. 

Bbdr. 

Jadfd. 

Qadfm. 

Bate 

8-10.0 

8.106 

1.6.9 

0.129 

0-96 

0.4-8 

Area 

188 

4,638 

10,804 

25 

338 

4,619 

The  assessment  announced  was  9  per  cent,  under  that  given  hy 
these  rates.  Soil  rates  were  used  for  distribution  in  only  two  villages  au^ 
the  details  are — 


Irrigated* 

BaiUb. 

fionsli, 

Bh6r. 

Jadid. 

Qadinu 

Be.    At.    P. 

8       4     2 

Rs.    Afl.     P. 
2      11      6 

Bs.    Aa.  P. 
16    0 

Ra.    Aa.    P. 
0    12       0 

Ra.    Aa.    P. 
0       8      8 

Ra.  At.  P. 

0      4     8 

Caah  renta. 


The  returns  show  2,884  acres,  or  18  per  oent.  of  the  cultivated  area, 

as  under  all  tenants  pajing  nothing  or  a  cash 
rent ;  and  1,564.  or  10  per  cent.,  under  tenants- 
at-will  so  paying.  Of  this  latter  66  acres  are  rent  free,  and  368  acres 
pay  at  revenue  rates  only.  We  may  exclude  these  latter  from  onr  calcu- 
lationsy  for  it  is  land  lent  to  relations  &c.  for  cultivation  gratis,  nnd  not 

f>roperly  rented.     Leaving  out  the  irrigated  area,  we  have  left,   with 
and  that  pays  rent  in  addition  to  revenue,  1,120  acres  (6^  per  cent,  of  the 
cnltivntion)  paying  a  rent  of  Rs.  6,720,  or  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  6  an  acre. 
To  the  east  of  the  Samrala  B^t  lies  that  of  Rupar  (Amballa  dis- 
trict).    The  proportion  of  irrigation  is  about 

Bettolsti.''    Wr^.°*    the  same  in  both     (2  per  cent);   but  the   re- 

'        turns   show   that    the    proportion    of    dofadi 
and  sugarcane  land  is  considerably  greater  in  Samrala  now  than  it 
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was  in  Uapar  at  the  last  Settlement  (1852).  The  Rupar  rates  are: 
Irrifrated^  Rb.  3-14-0  against  our  proposed  rate  of  Its.  4-0-0 ;  and 
unirrigated,  Rs.  2-0-6  against  Rs.  2-2-9.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  the 
Rupar  Bet  I  think  that  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Samrdla  in  natural  ad- 
vantages, being  a  good  deal  cut  up  by  such  streams  as  the  Budki,  which 
cause  deterioration  to  a  large  area  of  land.  The  cultivation  in 
Samr&la  is  undoubtedly  superior ;  and  the  area  under  sugarcane  more 
than  double  that  recorded  for  Rupar  ;  but  besides  this  the  Rupar  rate  is 
that  of  the  last  Settlement,  and  it  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Regular 
Settlement  rate  for  Samrala.  The  proportion  of  bad  malguzdrs  is  much 
the  same  in  both  tracts. 

Opposite  Rupar  is  the  Oarshankar  B^t  (Hoshiarpnr  District),  with 

dqfaili  18  per  cent.,  sugar  4^  per  cent,  and  ir- 
GaiBhankar  Bit.  rigation    2    per    cent.,   at    the     time    of   the 

Regular  Settlement,  and  paying  Rs.  2-7-1  an  acre.  Mr.  Melvill  asses- 
sed both,  and  states  in  paragraph  126  of  his  Amballa  Report  that  the 
latter  tract    is  much  superior.     Directly  facing  Samr&la  is  the  Nawa- 

shahr  or  R&lion    (J&landhar)  B€t ;  and  there  is 

Nawaehahr  B^t.  probably  little  difference  between  the  two.     In 

fact  15  of  the  villages  now  in  Samrala  were  at  Settlement  in  the   R&hon 

B^t,  and  have  come  over  by  change  in  the  course  of  the  River.    The 

R4bon  rate  is  Rs.  2-13-0  an  acre. 

If  it  were  fair  to  make  the  comparison  with   native  territory   I 

might  point  to  the   Pati&la  villages  belonging^ 
Native  territory.  ^^  the  Khum4nonj&gir,  which  are  in  the  very 

middle  of  the  Samr&la  B€t  tract;  and  pay  at  least  double  what  our 
villages  do.  The  j&girdars  appear  to  fix  their  own  demand  ;  and  the 
rates  are  consequently  higher  than  elsewhere  in  Pati&la.  In  Maiiza 
Hedon,  one  of  these  villages,  the  collections  are  at  the  rate  of  about 
Rs.  5  an  acre,  while  in  the  adjoining  village  of  Bairsal  in  our  territory 
the  rate  is  Rs.  2-2-0.  In  the  latter  village  the  people  are  all  involved 
in  debt,  and  the  revenue  is  with  difficulty  realized ;  while  in  the  former 
the  demand  is  paid  and  the  people  are  at  all  events  free  from  debt, 
and  in  fact  cannot  get  credit. 

The  following  statement  shows   the   chief  features  and  the  rates 
in  the  tracts  with  which  comparison  may  be  made  :*- 


DUtrict 

Tahsil. 

Per  cent- 
irri- 
gated. 

Per  cent. 

dofMli 

and  eugar. 

Batbi. 

Irrigated. 

Unirri- 
gnted. 

General. 

Rainfall. 

Ke.  iki.  P. 

Re.Ai.  P. 

Ba.  Aa.  P. 

Inchea 

Ambala 

Bapar 

«t 

8  14    0 

2    0    6 

2    18 

32 

Hoshi&rpur     ... 

Gartbankar 

2 

^1}  « 

8  12    0 

2    6    0 

2    7    1 

33 

Ludhiina 

Samrila   ... 

2 

4    0    0 

2    2    0 

... 

27 

JiUadhar         ... 

Kawaahabr 

•«• 

tt. 

*•• 

2  12    0 

26 
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225.    Some  discussion  took  plaoe  as  to   tlie  revenue  ra^es  to  be 

adopted  for   this  Circle.     Owing  to  the    hi^h 

m^^.:^"^"^'    ™to  »'^»"«1'  -^te  i"  kind  are  paid   it  was 

recognized  that  the  assessment  must,  in  the  very 
depressed  condition  of  the  tract,  be  much  under  the  half-asset  estimate. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  revenue  rates  finally  adopted  and 
their  result :— 


•oil. 

Are*  in 
teres. 

R«Taiiii« 
rate. 

BMalting 
Jama. 

Hair-anet. 
Mttmato^ 

Former 
asseasment 

Irrii^Ated    •••                ••• 

293 

iU.  As.  P. 
4    0    0 

Bs. 
1.172 

Rs. 
1.493 

Bs. 

••• 

DofRAli       ...                ••. 

10,897 

2  10    0 

28,604 

35,305 

••• 

Ekfunli        ••.                  ••• 

4.996 

1     8    0 

7,492 

8,906 

••• 

• 

Total     ... 

16,185 

2    4  10 

37,268 

45,704 

32,503 

The  calculated  increase  by  these  rates  was  4,765   or  13  per  cent. ; 
but,  owing  to  the  necessity   of  assessing  lightly  new  alluvial  lands,  it 
was  expected  tliat  the  village  assessments  would  fall  short  of  the  sum. 
In   this  and  the  other   Bet  Circles   the  areas  given  in  the  Assessment 
Reports  were  those  of  1879 ;  and  the  rates  were  actually  applied  to  the 
area  as  we  found  it   in  the  years  of  announcement  (1880-82).    The 
assessments,   former  and  new,  and   the  result  of   the  rates   actually 
reported,  were  as  follows,  the  differences  being  due  to  changes  in  the  land 
subject  to  alluvion  and  diluvion  :^-  Bs. 

(1).    Demand  for  1880-81  ...  ...  -  32,234 

(2).    Assessment  by  the  sanctioned  rates  »  38,468 

(3).     Actually  announced     ••  •••  *=  37,063 

an  increase  of  Ks.  3,829  or  12  per  cent.  This  increase  is  a  small  one  ; 
and  it  was  on  the  whole  distributed  evenly  over  the  villages.  I  do  not 
think  that  tliisamountof  enhancement  is  likely  to  make  much  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  tract ;  and,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  land,  the  new  assessment  is  moderate,  for  the  tract  is  a 
very  fertile  one.  The  greater  part  of  the  proprietors,  and  certainly  all 
the  Mahormedan  Rajputs,  are  hopelessly  involved  in  debt,  and  the  only 
measure  that  could  do  them  any  good  would  be  the  suspension  of  the 
action  of  the  ordinary  Civil  Courts. 


LOWER  DHAIA  CIRCLE. 

,  ,      .    .  226.     This  consists  of  a  strip  of  land  just 

General  deecnption.  ^^^^^      ^j^^   gj^^      j^^,^^^      ^,,j       ^^^^      pj^^j.^ 

proper,  or.  land  ©verity  The  former  belongs  to  villages  which  have 
also  land  in  the  Dh4ia,  and  I  have  thrown  the  whole  area  of  them 
into  this  Circle  for  convenience.     The  total  area  is  31,482   acres    (con- 

14 
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tiiiit«d  ifi  80  tiltitj^^s),  of  ^Itfob  25|035  dr  79  per  tmil  nH  ctiUitaied, 
t,461  ctilttii^bl<i  dr  lately  abahdcmed,  2,514  tinciiltiinible  wa»te»  aad 
1^472  GoVeHifheht  pre\i6Hy  [  lahd  ondei'  the  Caiiat  and  road»K 

Tbe   bit  portion  of  ttie  Circte  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  tlie 

land  siopihg   down  to  the  fiudlia  uala,    where 
The  B^t  poriion.  this  stream  is  at  a  little  distance  from  tlie  High. 

bank.  The  soil  is  generally  h^hter  than  that 
of  tbe  rest  of  tbe  B^t,  fherei  being  ft  liiixtiire  oF  sand  front  the  Dbaia 
with  it,  and  produces  splendid  crops  of  Hagarcane  and  cotton,  Ac;  and 
there  is  also  some  ^ood  irrigated  enitivation.  Btlt  to  the  east  about 
Po&wat  tnd  Buhlolpur  the  Budha  is  close  nnder  the  High  bank,  and 
ther^  is  a  great  deal  €f(  swaiilp,  tbe  laud  being  all  to  the  north  of  the 
stream. 

Tlie  Dhilia  pro|)er  is  a  tract  with   an  nneiren  surface  and  a  light 

saudjr  soil,  which  shifts  About   uador  m  strong 
The  Dhiia.  Vrind,  nud  ii  blowd  into  hillocks.     Ordinarily 

It  has  the  Appearance  of  ft  desert ;  biit  the  soil 
is  rery  retentltre  of  moistnret  and  nnder  favohrable  circnmstances  good 
crops  are  grown.  The  Khnrif  crop  is  mostly  mcth,  for  the  groirih  6f 
which  the  soil  is  adapted.  With  a  light  raiufalli  when  better  land  will 
bear  nothing,  fair  Rabi  crops  of  wheat,  or  wheat  and  gfam,  are  groWn ; 
but  they  are  liable  to  be  buried  nnder  the  shifting  sand.  A  good  raio^ 
fall|  such  fts  suits  soils  with  more  dlay  iu  theirt^  is  bad  for  thls^ 

Round  the  tillages  ard  the   wells,  and  the  land  attached  to  tbem 

!s  generally  Superior  ftnd   Itighly   (sttltivated ; 
IrrigattoD.  but  therd  id  li  continufil   strnggle   tO   keep  out 

the  drifling  sand.  For  this  pitrpofte  trees  (the 
^' her "  generally )  are  planted,  or  lied^dft  put  up  ftS  barriers.  Tlie 
worst  Tillages  are  those  adjoining  the  High  bank.  I'lid  snfface  in  them 
is  very  hillocky,  and  the  soil  therefore  more  littble  to  shift.  The 
villages  adjoining  the  Up|Ter  Dhdia  Circle  hare  generally  ft  more  level 
surface  ;  and,  though  the  soil  is  poot*,  the  crop  is  not  sO  Subject  to  injury 
from  drift.  But  altogether  the  tract  Is  ftb  inferior  one  At  regards 
natural  advantages.    The  ptoportiou  of  soils  is  for  Dhiia  portion : — 

Bhixr  or  sand  •••  ...  63  per  cent. 

Rousli  or  sandy  loam         ..»  ...  8D 

Irrigated         ...  ...  ...  7 

The  Rousli  is  all  very  light. 

227.    Tlie  percentages  of  areA  Under  the 

Crops  and  hoibandry.         principal  crops  are  :— 

For  the  D^. 


•I 


f 

Sugar 

•  a. 

90 

• 

WheAt 

31 

s 

•_•* 

Maize 

•«. 

IT 

Rio^ 

..• 

8 

« 

Cc>tton 
Charri 

f 
7 

Others 

6 

Others 

•  ak 

4 
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TlieprofoHion  orinnd  iiixler  tlie  higher  crops  In  greater  here  tlian 
in  the  B^t  Circle.    For  the  Dh^in  portion  tlie  fi^are«i  nre  : — 


r 
• 

Wheat 

••• 

28 

^ 

Culton 

'**^" 

9 

rH 

Wlieiii  And  gmm 

tt« 

17 

Maii#            ,., 

2 

IUrl«7  and  grftio 

Otbari 

••• 

4 
2 

Moth 

87 

6 

Otiwi 

2 

Very  little  Btij^rarcnne  is  grown  in  the  Dhiia,  And  the  large  proportion 
of  area  tinder  mfjih^  which  is  only  sown  in  the  sandiest  lands^  and  is  a  very 
inferior  crop,  is  a  proof  of  a  poor  soil.  The  yield  of  superior  crops  in 
the  irrio;a(ed  land  is  not  good  ;  and  the  unirrigated  crops  are  all  poor  and 
stunted  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  B^t  and  Upper  Dhfiia. 

Tlie  system  of  cultivation  in  the  low  lands  is  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed for  the  B^t  Assessment  Circle.  There  are  some  wells  under 
Machiw&rah,  &c. ;  and  superior  garden  cultivation  at  them,  crops  of 
Te^retables,  tobacco,  &c.,  being  raised.  The  land  sloping  down  to  the 
fiudha  \\k\\\  is  heavily  manured  and  richly  cultivated.  In  the  Dhiia 
portion  of  the  Circle  the  wells  are  gronped  round  the  village  site  ;  and  tlie 
cultivation  at  them  is  fair,  though  in  places  the  beat  land  sometimes 
gets  covered  with  sand.  Sugarcane  is  grown^  and  double  crops  of 
raaize  or  cotton  followed  by  wheat,  barley  or  fodder.  Appendix  I  gives 
ui  area  of  10  acres  to  each  «veUy  or  6|  to  each  bucket.  There  are  no 
outlying  wells ;  and  the  distinction  between  ISiii  and  Khdlia  is  not 
worth  maintaining.  Of  the  irrigated  area  75  per  cent  is  twice  cropped 
or  under  sugarcane.  The  unirrigated  cultivation  is  almost  entirely  on  the 
system  called  dojasli  dosdla, 

128.  Hindu  Jats  hold  49  per  cent,   of  the  area ;  Mahomedan  Jats, 

27  per  cent. ;  and  Mnhomedan  lUjputs,  7  per 
cent.  The  Mahomedans  are  found  in  the 
Tillages  on  the  High  bank  just  over  the  B^t ;  and  the  character  given  to 
those  in  the  B^t  applies  to  them.  The  Hindu  Jats  are  not  so  well-to-do 
as  men  of  their  class  generally.  They  are  for  the  most  part  industrious ; 
but  the  soil  is  very  inferior  and  yields  only  a  poor  return  for  their  labour, 
and  they  find  it  difficult  to  subsist.  Of  the  cultivated  area  938  acres  (or 
Teiuuits  ^^  P^^  cent)  are  held  bj  tenants  with   rights  of 

occupancy,   and  6,226  (or  24^  per   cent)    by 
tenanta-at-will ;  in  all  7,164  acres  or  88  per  cent. 

229.     About  six  per  cent  of  tlie  whole  area  has  .been  sold   since 

Settlement,  and  of  this  two-thirds  to  strangers  of 
the  money-lending  class ;  while  eight  and  a  half 
percent. is  mortgaged  with  possession,  three-fifths 
to  strangers.  The  prices  per  acre  are  Bs.  18  for  sale,  and  Rs.  15  secured 
by  mortgage ;  and  the  low  averages  show  that  the  land  is  not  valued  as 
an  investment.  There  is  not  much  debt  outside  of  these  figures,  for 
Boney  cannot  be  raised  without  the  security  of  the  laud.  Complainta 
are  made  very  generally  ;  and  a  good  many  of  the  vilhiges  are  badly 
off.  Discontent  is  general,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tract 
is  by  no  means  in    a  flourishing  condition — a  result  that  may  be 


Tribes  and  tennres. 


Condition  of  tract :  sale 
and  mortgage. 
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nftribiited  chiefly  to  ilie  poverty  of  the  soil.  The  assessment  of  the 
Settlement  Officer  iu  1852  was  not  very  well  received  ;  and  was  revised 
in  Mont  of  80  villiiges  by  the  Commissioner,  who  gave  a  reduction 
on  the  whole  jam«  of  4^  per  cent. 

230.     There  is  a  deerense   of  population  shown  between   1854  and 
r*>i.T.»i>.  i«  ♦!,-  »^^««^^.      J  ^68  :  and  there  has  probably  been  no  increase 

snice  the    Kej^rular    Settlement.     In    fact  the 
tract  is  not  capable  of   supportin^jr    more    people   tlian   it  now  has,  for 
thei-e  is  no  room  for  expansion  of  the  resources.     I   have  come  across 
many  instances  of  proprietors  living  on   the   money    that  they    could 
raise  on   their   land   till  this   was    exhausted,  and  then  going  away  to 
seek   a    livelihood    elsewhere.    There  is    a    decrease    shown    in    the 
cultivated   area,  due  to    the  land  that  has  been   taken   up    for    the 
.Sirhind  Canal ;   but  for   this  the  former  and  present  areas  wonid  be  the 
same.    The  Canal  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Circle  and   has 
cnt  up  the  best  land  of  a  few   villages,  pai^sing  close   to   the  site.    The 
.loss  of  such  a  large  area  (1,472)  mnst  have  deprived  a  good  many  people 
of  their   means,  of  snbsif^tence   and   diminished  the  resources    of  the 
tract.     On   the    other    hand,  the    Canal  may  give  occasional  employ- 
ment to  some,  and  has  already  done   so.     There   is  a  decrease   of  200 
acres  or  6  per  cent,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  B^t  portion,  due  to  land 
.  being  permanently  swamped ;  while,  if  we   exclude   the   area  taken  up 
for  the  Canal,  there   is    a    slight  increase  of  cultivation  in  the   Dh4ia 
land.     Irrigation  has  increased  10  per  cent.,  the  increase   being  chiefly 
in    the    Bet.     The    other  statistics    point  to  the  tract  being  stationary 
in  every  way ;  and,  if   we    are    to  take    an  enhancement  of  the  assess- 
ment, it    must    be    based  entirely  on    the    rise    in    prices.     But   the 
.amount  of  surplus   produce    available    for  sale  is   very  small,  and  the 
Dhaia  proper  can  do  little  more  than  support  its  population. 

231.    The  jama  by  the  Regular  Settlement  revenue  rates  was   Rs. 

29,437  ;  but  the  actual  demand  was  fixed  at 
Rs.  27,587.  This  was  reduced  to  Rs.  26,324 
by  the  Commissioner  in  1855;  and  has  fallen  on  acconnt  of  remission 
.for  the  Canal  land  taken  up  to  Rs.  25,440.  In  9  villages  the  jama 
was  distributed  by  rates  on  soils.  I  give  1>elow  for  the  Dh4ia  proper 
the  rates  adopted  by  the  Settlement  Officer  (revenue  rate  jama)  and 
those  used  for  the  distribution. 


The  Bates. 


AVEBAQI. 


Revenue  rates. 


Bistribntiou 
("Tafrik")  rates. 


Rhilis 
Rousli 
Bhrir 


••• 
••  • 
*  •• 


•*■ 

•  ■• 
*•• 

•  •  • 


««• 
.*• 

...J 


Bs.  As.  P, 

6    4    3 
2    1    0 

0  rs  6 

0  12    6 


Rs.  As. 

P. 

8    6 
2    1 
0  12 
0    9 

0 
6 
6 
8 

i  With  rates  on 
jadfd  and  qa- 
dfm  (fallow 
and  cult  a  r^ 
able.) 
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Cash  rente. 


Most  tenants  pay   in   kiudy   because  the  bari'est  is  so  uncortnin. 

The  area  under  tenants-at-will  paying  in  cash 
is  \fi2i,  or  6  per 'cent,  of  the  cultivation  ;  but 
of  this  663,  or  nearly  half,  pays  revenue  only.  The  area  actually 
umier  competition  cash  rents  is  700  acres  or  less  than  3  per  cent. 
Most  of  this  is  in  the  B^t  portion  of  the  Gircle,  and  the  area  of  the 
Dhaia  so  held  is  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  cultivation.  The  rent  statistics 
for  the  Dhaia  land  such  as  they  are,  I  give  :— 

Paying  at  a  rate  on  the  biga. 


Irrigated. 

BonslL' 

• 

Bhiir. 

Mixed. 

\ 

1 

• 

S 

1 

< 

1 

i 

< 

• 
0 

d 

1 

< 

i 

1 

• 

1 

a 
< 

1 

i 

< 

i 

o 
S 
< 

Rate. 

7 

49 

7-0-0 

19 

88 

2-0-0 

46 

66 

1-7-0 

85 

87 

2-7-9 

Pafing  lump  sums. 


Irrigated. 

Rousli. 

Bbt^. 

Mixed. 

i 

4i 

1 

• 

i 

• 

1 

1 

8 

M 

♦J 
3 

§ 

< 

1 

1 

• 

1 

< 

1 

41 

469 

11-6-0 

87 

98 

2-8-9 

68 

115 

1-18-6 

188 

509 

2-12-0 

Bevenne  rates  sanctioned 
and  results. 


232.     The  revenue  rates  finally  sanctioned 
and  their  results  are  shown  in  this  statement: — 


Soil. 

Area  in  acres. 

Bate. 

Besnlting 
jama. 

Half-asset 
estimate. 

Former  as- 
sessment. 

• 

Irrigated    ... 

178 

Bs.  As.  P. 
4    8    0 

773 

1,111 

- 

^ 

Dofasli 

2,275 

8    0    0 

6,825 

9,193 

N 

KkfasU 

• 

948 

1  12    0 

1,659 

2.874 

• 

ChAhi 

1^11 

8    0    0 

8,983 

4,771 

^^ 

Bonsli 

641 

10    0 

6,411 

5,074: 

• 

Bht!^ 

18^17 

0  10    0 

8,698 

8,889 

Total 

25,085 

1    2     1 

28,999 

80,912 

*         • 

25,892 
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Tlie  nUive  kivm  mii  iucreaM  of  Re  2,407  or  B  par  cent  The 
uwuineDts  <uiliiall;  Aiiuonnced  •uiouiited  to  Rs.  28,154,  Kiid  were  well 
received.  Tlie  traot  u  n  very  poor  oDe  ;  but  tlie  aBsewmeut  was  nod 
•till  is  very  lijilitj  Rtid  tiMreia  some  very  good  Itiid  in  tlie  villages 
adjoioioj;  the  Bit,  and  agaiu  io  tlioie  uext  to  the  Upper  Dliftia  Circle. 


THE  UPPER  DHAIA  CIRCLE. 
833.     Tliis  Circle  contntiiB  175  Tillages  nitli  a  total  area  of  136,324 

^ ,. ,.,  acres,   of  nliicli    107,750,  or  84   percent,  are 

S«tmld»cTiption.  cUivated  ;  «,627,  cultornble  or  recently  out  of 

enUiviitinD;  nnd  9,947,  Government  property  or  uiicoIturaMe  waste.     It 
ttretehea  annth  from  the  Lower   Oliiia  in   a  ]>laiu   of  miiform   snrfaoe 
except   wliere   tiro   belts  of  eniid,  ench  of  about  ooe  itiile  iu  iridtli,  run 
acrost  it  from  nortli-east  to  soutli-weit. 

The  toil  variea  from  a  stiff  einy  to  a  light  aand,  the  latter  bein;;  fonnd 

in  the  Qei)r)iboiirhood   of  these   belts,  and  the 

former  lu  d^reasioas.     The  |)rerail!nK  soil  is  a 

good  loam,  generally   of  dark  colour,   friable   and  most   fertile.     The 

proportion   of  soils  according  to  out  ptwent  classiHcation  is — 

Irrigated     ...  ...  ...     42  percent. 

Uiiirrigaled  Daklmr  (day)  ...       8       „ 

Ditto  K<»i!>li'{lonm)  ...     43       „ 

Ditto  i3iillr  (saad)  ...     12       „ 

Total  ,..  100  per  cent. 

2S4.     The  percentages  of  area  nnder  the 
principal  crojis  w«^ 


PradnM  md  hnrtnutir. 


r 

Wheat 

36 

I 
s 

I 

Sugar               ...                ...  j    B) 

^  1 

Cotlon             .,.                ...  j    7 

1  1 

i  i 

s 

IThoat  or  barley  »nd  gnaa... 

11 

MniiG               ...                ...  1    g 

Barley  or  gram  ftluB* 

7 

Molli                ...                ...  1    S 

ChftTri              ...                ...  1  H 

Moth  nnd  Chnrri               ...       8 

■i 

Oticn 

2 

Olhi-is              ...                ...       ai 

The  liiutnndry  «F  Ihe  tract  need  iint  be  described  in  detail  aSiar  ths 
general  accxinitgiven  in  paragrnjths  IDA  aiid  10Z»  of  this  Rajwrt 

835.     Of  the  reTenne-payiiijf  area  80  per  cent.  l>eU4)<rs  to  Hindn 
Jats;    8^,    to  Alaltuniednn    Rijpnts ;     2|,     to 
TribM-nd  tenwefc  Mahomedan   Giyars;  and  2^,  io  Jdjihcunedan 

Jnts.  The  BindH  Jats  are  a  most  fndastrions  and  thrifty  dass  ;  nnd 
it  is  fortunate  Um't  the  proportion  of  them  is  so  large.  Tlie  Mnhomedno 
Jtijpnta  are  iiotoriooa  for  their  impravidonce ;  and  are  tlie  vorst 
{)0BBible  rev«noe  payers.     At  the  K^gulnr  Settlement  this  iras  fully 
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vec^tiirMf  ahJ  allowance  iras  m^4^  i^  U*^  fiUBeumeui^  of  their 
villASiTdii ;  iMit  I  i}o  iipt  tlMuk  t|i9(^  ^l^cli  iQoiii9ul0raUou  has  niiich 
qff^i  P0  their  con^jtioQ,  Tbey  nre^  m  g  class,  very  much  involved 
in  d#bt ;  Aiu)  their  villn^es  c^utriLuite  most  p{  t^  area  iu  the  return  of 
saU)  and  mortgaji^e.  I  ji^ve  aeeii  in  mtmy  pluce^  the  laud  of  a  Rajput 
village  9iorit^a<re4  t^  the  mPjsrhUofirin^j^  HiH^u  Jats,  although  tiie 
laU?r  w^^  p^yivg  a  m^^  higW  ^sef^sipe^t  on  their  own  jthan  the 
KAjp«t8»  AU  Mi^ho^i^i^^  <^r^  put  at  a  disHdvafUa^e  by  tlie  custom 
YfUiek  fHrevfii^tA  the  ffti.ijial^  p^^rtioi^  of  ihidir  l^)ua^hold8  froiqi  assisting 
tbetii  iu  ^Qiut-of^Tdapr  ivork,  i^b^rei^  exrery  jnember  of  a  Hindu 
lilt's  faiBUy  giv^8  h^a  /spn^  ke^^r  It  >9  ^  P^i^  that  all  Mubo- 
aoedans  atkribuj^  itlieir  i^  iSiwposs  ay  .culti.v^tors,  but  it  is  only 
^ae  r^a^n,  A  Kajpjat  will,  if  pofsiblci  reu(  hi^  lund  to  spme  one 
else,  and  (h«saave  himiUif  idl  IbrAubl^.  Ifi^/^  i^  eoiippelled  to  <?ultivate 
ill,  he  4p^  9o  mffkH^^J^  jierfune^ery   manner,  pJ^ghiMg  once  for  every 

tbr^  Of  /pwr  i'm^  tMf  ih§  Jat  4loe#, 

236.    The  r^eturns  sbow  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  sold   since 

Settlement^  bnt  neai4y  three-fourths  of  this  has 

ftc^°,SS?  tJSrtiin^'S  ?T  t«  f  l'«"-°e"«"-  1'''?  *T«r:w9  pripe  realized 
area  transferred;  and  Valofi  is  Rs.  90  an  acre.  Tiie  land  mort^acred  with 
o€  land.  possession  of  the  mortcrngee  amounts    to  four 

and  a  half  ^r  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  of  this  nearly  one-half  is  in 
the  hands  of  members  of  the  villacre  community.  The  whole  area 
transferred  to  the  money-lendiiiof  dass  proper  by  sale  and  mortgage 
is  thus  about  two  per  cent.  The  amount  secured  per  acre  on  usu- 
fructuary mortg^age  is  Rs.  27.  Tlie  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
figures  u  that  a  very  small  portion  of  tlie  land  has  changed  hands, 
and  that  very  little  of  it  has  gone  to  t^ie  money-lending  class.  The 
qyiii^^fy  Jvkt  i^  iQQst  teuacipus  ofliis  land,  a^i.d  wil]  6.ul)iniit  to  any 
ihUfg  Vfit}),er  pkxm  t^hat  |t  aJiOAild  go  pujt  of  his  pos9,essiou.  If  he  caunot 
r.giiae  mofXfiy  witliOMt  a  .uiiortga^r^^  he  will  retain  u  part  of  liis  holdin^r, 
a^d^t^ke.tks  fii*st  opportunity  <Q^  reijeeming.  fhe  price  paid  for  the 
laud  shows  how  i(  J9  Yc^ved* 

My  own  experience  of  the  tract  agrees  entirely  with  the  result 
of  these  statistics.  The  people  are  uncommonly  well-to-do,  except 
in  some  of  tlie  Rajput  vfHages  wliere  the  thriftless  habits  of  the  land- 
oW4ief>s  are  brii^ging  tiiem  to  ruin.  But  the  money-lender  has  scarcely 
any  hold  at  all  on  tlie  Jats,  nor  is  he  ever  likely  to  have  .n^ore^ 
lliere  is  a  gojod  deal  of  hard  cash  amon<rat  tiiem' ;  and,  if  one  of 
the  number  is  in  difficulties^  he  can  always  find  some  of  his  fellows  to 
tu;ik9  JMk  advance  on  th§  usufruct  of  a  part  of  his  land.  There  is  of 
course  a  certiain  amount  of  floating  debt ;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
a  cou{de  of  good  harvests  will  dear  off.  If  a  money-lender  has  got  a 
iicfld  on  the  borrower  4^e  wilt  insist  on  having  tlie  laud  and  receiving 
«  share  of  the  produce ;  and  it  is  a  sure  rign  of  the  temporary  nature 
«f 'the  debt  when  the  land  remains  with  the  proprietor.  There  are 
not  many    external    signs  of  prosperity  such  .as  one   .is  led  to  ezpeot 
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from  the  experience  of  other  districts.  The  people  are  verj  fond  of 
their  money,  and  waste  none  of  it  on  show.  The  houses  are  Heat,  bnl 
have  seldom  any  pretensions.  A  well-to-do  Jat  has  no  liorse  and 
not  more  cattle  than  he  absolntely  requires.  He  dresses  verj 
plainly,  and  spends  little  on  the  clothes  and  food  of  his  family. 
His  great  aim  is  to  get  some  more  land  into  his  hands ;  and  he 
will  keep  his  savings  till  a  chance  occurs  of  investing  them  in  a 
mortgage.  The  best  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultnral 
population  is  that  they  can  always  dispose  of  their  surplus  produce 
to  whom  they  like,  and  when  they  like.  In  most  bouses  will  be 
found  stocks  of  grain  or  cotton  more  than  sufficient  for  the  nse  of  the 
household,  and  kept  in  the  ho)>e8  of  a  rise  of  prices.  The  gur  is 
bought  np  from  them  as  fast  as  it  is  made.  They  have  not  even  the 
trouble  of  taking  their  produce  to  market,  for  there  is  a  keen  com- 
petition between  the  traders,  who  go  amongst  the  villages  and  buy  on 
the  spot.  The  Jats  are  careful  to  get  a  good  price  $  and  the  margin 
of  profit  left  to  the  trader  is  never  excessive. 

287.    Notwithstanding  the  large  area  taken  up  for  roads,  canals, 

»  •«  ^<»....w.^        fifcc.   there    has   been    an  increase    of  7    per 

Increase  m  resources.  .     .  w-     i.*         ^  ^    •     •    •     a   i 

cent,   in  cultivation,  4  per  cent,  in  imgateu, 

and  10  per  cent,  in  unirrig^ted*    The  masonir  wells  have  increased  by 

6  per  cent.;  ploughs  are  shown  as  having  increased  by  13  per  cent.; 

and    plough-cattle  (bullocks)  by  16  per  cent    Tliese  latter  figures  are 

probably  near  the  truth.    The  former  aetails  of  ^^  other  cattle"  are  nnreli- 

able ;  and   there  has  not  been  any  increase  in  them,  I  should  think, 

for  there  is  no  attempt  to  rear  cattle  for  sale.    No  waste  land  is  left,  and 

fodder  is  valuable,  so  that  the  people  much    prefer  to  buy  bnllocks  and 

cows  ready  for  use  and  to  sell  the  young  stock. 

238.    I  give   belotv    a  statement  showing  the  revenue  soil  rates 

adopted  at  the    Regular    Settlement,  and   those 

iBOTt!^'  former  888688-    ^^^^j  j^  ^j^^  villages  in  which  the  assessment  was 

distributed  on  soils  (86  out  of  175).    The  revenue 

rate  jama  was  10  per  cent,  above  that  actually  imposed. 


Inistted 


ilnirrigated 


Soil. 


BeTenne  ratei.     I  Piiiribation  rates. 
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S      S 
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0      IS      6 


The  following  statement,  condensed  from  Appendix  II B,  shows  the 

cash  rents  of  the  Circle.     I  hare   been   able   to 
**  ^^^'  obtain    relinble  data  as  to  cash    rents  from   tlie 

annual  papers  of  two  or  three  villnges  only  : — 
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7. — Paying  zabti  or  crop  rales. 


SUGAR. 

COTTON. 

NiAI. 

EHAUt  Chahi. 

lIlAI. 

Ebaxm  Cbahi. 

1 

4» 

s 

a 
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i 

1 

< 

1 

• 

1 

\ 

< 

1 

i 

^ 

1 

136 

1,628 

19-0-0 

141 

1.648 

1M1.9 

S8 

906 

7-6*9 

40 

968 

6-9-9 

HAIZB. 

CHABRI. 

Kidi. 

Xhilit  Chilli. 

Bottsli  bATini. 

97 

976 

10.9-6 

96 

940 

8-7-0 

466 

9,084 

4.7-6 

//.— Pajtiijf  at  an  annual  rate  on  the  Hga. 


NiAI. 

Ehilm  Cbahi. 
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i 
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89 

6.9-> 

1,766 

6.19-6 

864 

8,716 

4-6-9 

8-4-0 

859 

1,957 

6.9.0 

IIL — Paying  lumpsumi  far  iheysar. 


Kui. 

Khalis  Chabi. 

BoVfLI. 

Bbvb. 

MiXBD. 
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< 
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78 

[ 

174 

i 

1 

4 

g 

9 

e 

5 

i 

S7 

8,611 

9-7-6 

8,664 

7«8.6 

648 

3,640 

4-10-6 

9.66 

9384 

UMt 

4.10.f 
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The  annual  papers  of  three  viUeges  give-f 


Bv0$m  (imtioATSD.) 


35 


Amount. 


lUU^ 


877 


ii.i«e 


Luxp  iFMf  (vaiBBieATBO.) 


Aif«. 

Amount 

Bale. 

8-8M 

18,897 

e-M 

A  detailed  anal^'sis  of  the  rents  show  thst  II  does  not  gWe  the 
proper  relntimis  between  irri^^ated  and  njiirn^ptted  isnd.  It  is  nfual 
in  sosie  ^illa^s  to  tike  rent  at  a  genenil  rate  per  htgah^  irrespective  pf 
irrigated  and  nnirri^ated;  and,  when  we  distribute  this  orer  the 
area  in  our  returns,  we  get  a  result  that  is  misleaiding.  The  general 
rate  is  fixed  for  the  conveuienre  of  the  proprietor,  and  does  not  mean, 
M  mir  fetttfiM  wotild  sliow,  that  «il  ilie  land  has  the  same  veating 
Talne.  Tiltia  in  mauza  Rahiwan,  where  tlie  proprielors  are  R4jputs  who 
cannot  cnltivAte  their  own  Und«  a  s^sn^ru}  rate  of  £&  1  zJkacAa  bigah 
(Bs.  6  an  acre)  is  charged  for  all  land ;  ai^dy  when  we  have  djetributed 
this  over  the  whole  rented  area,  we  get  tlie  result-^ 


ISBI04T«P. 


OSi 


i«|on«t 


lUts. 


6sa 


4.1M 


UjiJssieATSP^ 


asi 


AaiAHPt. 


IJItf) 


Bate. 


^^^ 


Oivisg  nearly  the  same  rate  for  irrigated  as  for  unirrigated  l^nd, 
neither  boiing  the  true  rate.  For  this  reason  tlie  irrigated  rent  rate 
in  II  is  too  low ;  and  consequently  the  unirrigated  too  high.  Again, 
if  we  ^ke  the  lump  sum  rates  of  villages  where  land  is  scarce,. 
we  gtet  a  much  higlier  rate  titan  where  ieuanis  ar^  acaroe.  TIims  tHie 
irrigated  lump  sum  rates  for  Isru,  NasHHi^  Aikotiha,  XJtdbin,  Bliaenadl 
(8  -villages)  give— 


Nui. 

KhmlLis. 

«1^0H« 

Amomit. 

Pate.      ' 

Area.       ' 

AmoQiit. 

Hate. 

6f 

812 

ViK  A.  P. 
12    0    0 

169       1 

1,431 

|U.  A.  F. 

8    0    0 

On  the  other  liand  Khen,  i>elonging  to  the  jiigirdars,  who  find 
ienants  with  difBeiilty,  give  rates-- ntat,  Rs.  7;  kkdliB,  Rs.  4.  The  crop 
x&ai  jrates  ace  a  much  Ji>etter  index  ^  the  i^ative  values  ^  laud.     The 
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aren  under  cash  rents  is  not  snffidently  lar^i^e  to  eliminaio  ancli  dis- 
crepancies  ae  tlieee ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  tliat  80  per  cent,  of 
ilie  whole  laud  is  iu  tbe  hands  of  cultivating  proprieiorsi  and  10  per 
cent  more  held  by  tenants  payings  in  kind. 

2«)9»    In  iraoiinjr  my   rates  I     kept  all   tJiese   considerations  in 

view— the  former    rvtes  {revenue   and   distri'*' 

Rates  proposed.  bution),  onsh   and  kind  renU,  and  the  relative 

renting  valne  of  tho  different  soils,    Hy  rates  as  compared  ivitb  thoee 

of  the  former  Settlement 


1 

RsouLiB  Sbttlbxeitt. 

Soil. 

lUveiUM 

rale. 

1 

I)l«tribuiaon 
rate. 

Bate 

propossd. 

nm           ^         ^ 

I 

««<• 

Rn.  A.  P. 
6  J2    3 

R*.  A.  P. 
4  J4    0 

Ka.  A.  P. 
4  J2    0 

KliiFis               ••• 

•  •  • 

2    8  10 

2    5    0 

3    8    0 

G«fi«r«l  rule  «n  well  land   •«. 

1 

* 

4    «    6 

3  14    JO 

Simftli  aiid  Dikh«r 

••# 

16    8 

14  2; 

1   a   0 

Blidr                  ••• 

•••■■ 

0  14   ^    ^ 

0  16    6          0  14    0 

liiere  are   former   nites   on   fallow  tind   cuUuruMe  wnste ;  t)ut  I 
BesQlta.  proposed  none.     Tlie   results  of  the  aj)j)1icatiott 

of  these  rates  "were  : — 


Soil. 

1 
( 

Jiren. 

lliite. 

i 

Jiaifl.      J 

ToTiX. 

R-.  A.  P. 

R*. 

Us. 

Niii 

t 

16,049 

4  12    0 

76,236     , 

Simple  well  ^ 

• 

••• 

28.791 

3    8    0 

1,00,765 

Other  irrigation 

« 

28 

3    0    0 

84 

JUoali 

m»» 

4SUS80 

1    6    0   i 

«8,H2     , 

i2»6r 

•  a.   4 

13.1546      ^ 

0  14    0    ' 

1 1,678 

2,5B,875 

Tlie  ASSfiSBment  of  the  last  year  of  the  .Regular  Settlement^  inelud- 
ing  niafi  jama,  was  Rs.  2jD7^296  ;  and  the  proposed  agsessment  would 
have  .^iren  an  increase  of  Rs«  49,579  or  24  per  cent.  In  reviewing 
the  B^rt  the  financial  Commusiouer  recorded  the  Ibllpwiqg  ordece:-— 
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'^Tlie  Financial  Commissioner  Uiiuks  that  ilie  reasons  given  for 
proposing  these  rates  are  sufficient  and  he  sanctions  their  adoption. 
They  are,  in  the  Financial  Commissioner's  opinion,  better  proportioned 
than  those  fixed  at  the  Regular  Settlementj  and  are  fully  justified  by 
the  statistics  of  rent  and  produce.  They  are  however  still  a  little 
higher  on  well  land  than  Mr.  Lvall  likes ;  and  any  approach  to  put- 
ting too  much  on  well  irrigation  is  of  course  to  be  most  carefully 
avoided.  He  therefore  agrees  with  yon  that  a  larger  increase  than 
20  per  cent,  should  not  be  taken.  The  Settlement  Officer  should  in 
assessing  practically  reduce  the  well  rates  so  as  to  make  the  new  rates 
give  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  only,  and  be  should  also  be  very 
careful  how  he  assesses  villages  in  which  the  proprietors^  holdings  are 
very  small.''  (No.  7106,  dated  10th  Oct/)ber  1881,  from  the  Settlement 
Secretary  to  Finnncial  Commissioner,  Panjab,  to  the  address  of  the 
Settlement  Commissioner).  His  Honor  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
formally  sanctioning  the  instructions  of  the  Financial  Commissioner 
said :  '*  In  sgreeing  to  the  announcement  of  the  assessments  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor requested  the  Financial  Commissioner  to  impress 
upon  the  Settlement  Officer  the  necessity  for  treating  with  care  and 
leniency  those  villages  in  which,  from  the  small  size  of  the  holdings,  an 
increase  was  likely  to  be  felt,  and  His  Honor  further  considered  that  20 
per  cent,  should  be  the  maximum  increase  to  be  taken  on  the  Upper 
Dhiia  circle.  It  is  observed  that  in  Mr.  LyalPs  belief,  the  holdings  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  very  small  in  Ludhidna.  But  the  average  siae  of  pro- 
prietors' holdings  should,  as  is  now  proposed,  always  be  noticed  by 
Settlement  Officers  in  Assessment  Reports.  In  the  present  instance, 
observation  should  be  particularly  directed  to  the  effect  of  the  new  rates 
upon  the  petty  properties ;  and  there  should  he  no  hesitation  in  granting 
immediate  relief  wherever  it  appears  to  be  required.  The  subject  should 
be  fully  discussed  in  the  final  report  in  the  light  of  the  experience  which 
will  accumulate  in  the  interval.*'  (No.  108,  dated  3rd  April  1882,  from 
the  Secretary  to  Government,  Panj&b,  to  the  address  of  the  Financial 
Commissioner).  I  have  quoted  these  orders  in  full  because  the  Assessment 
Report  of  this  Tahsil  was  the  first  submitted,  and  the  orders  on  it  were  my 
guides  in  the  treatment  of  the  rest  of  the  district.  The  actual  results 
reported  in  form  E  (detailed  village  assessments)  for  this  Circle  were 
as  follows  :— 

Rs. 
Jama  of  the  last  year  (with  m&fi,  &c.)...     2,07,648 
Jama  announced  ...  ..^     2,46,293 

Increase  •••         38,650  or  19  per  cent. 

This  increase  was  somewhat  under  that  directed  ;  but  I  found  that 
there  were  several  Mahomedsn  villages  in  which  we  had  to  go  very  far 
below  rates  ;  and  I  preferred  reporting  the  deficiency  to  attempting  to 
make  up  the  sanctioned  total  by  taxing  the  industry  of  the  good  culti- 
vators. With  the  exception  of  these  villages  the  enhancement  was 
evenly  distributed  over  the  tract,  and  the  new  assessments  were  well 
received.  The  holdings  are  smallest  in  the  older  villages  like  Ism  and 
tJtalan,and  the  instructions  of  Government  were  acted  on  in  the  treatment 
of  such  as  were  made  up  of  attenuated  properties ;  but  the  difiereuce  between 
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one  village  and  another  in  this  respect  is  seldom  very  frreat  in  the  Samr&la 
Tiihsil ;  most  of  them  being  on  the  same  level.  Where  the  holdings 
were  below  the  average  size,  this  was  usually  found  to  go  along  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  irrigation,  an  intensified  condition  of  agriculture^ 
and  a  very  high  rate  of  assessment ;  and  the  new  revenue  rates  seldom 
indicated  much  of  an  increase  in  such  cases.  For  further  information 
on  this  point  1  would  refer  to  the  village  note-books. 


TAHSIL  LUDHIANA.  THE  BET  CIRCLES. 

BET  I— KACHA. 

240.     In  paragraph  202  I  have  given  reasons  for  subdividing  the 

General  d      *  tion  ^^^  ^^  *''*"  ^*'***'  "'^  ^^^^  Circles.     The  first 

escnp  ion.  Circle  for  consideration  is  the  matid  or  strip  of 

land    along  the    margin    of   the    River ;    and    I     have    included    in 
this  only  the  villages  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  liable  to 
annual  inundation.   The  ('ircle  contains  15  villages  with  an  area  of  8,757 
acres,  of  which  only  2,677,  or  30  per  cent,  are  cultivated  ;  3,487,  or  39  per 
cent.,  culturabje ;  and  4>80,  or  5  per  cent.,  lately  abandoned.  The  remain- 
der, 26  per  cent.,  is  uncnlturable.     The    small  proportion  of  cultivated 
area  to  culturableand  barren  is    not  to  be   wondered  at  in  atrac^   like 
this.     The  unculturable  is  sand  along  or  in  the  bed  of  the  River,  and  the 
cnlturable  is  the   ordinary  new  land  found    on  its  banks,  covered  with  a 
growth  of  *'  pilchi "   or  of  reeda     Most  of  this    will    eventually  be 
cultivated,     unless    destroyed    by    the    River.       Of   the    area    lately 
abandoned  272  acres  are  in  one  village,   having   been  cultivated    one 
year    to   secure    possession    (as    the    land     was     in     dispute),    and 
never  again.     The  land  of  this  Circle  is  nearly  all  liable  to  annual  inun- 
dation :  and  people  live   in   adjoining   villages  of  the  pacha   B^t,  atid 
sometimes  in  a  corner  of  their  own,  as  the  land  is  under  water  during 
most  of  the   hot  weather.     The  silt  left  hy   the  overflow  of  the  River 
is  generally  verj'  fertilizing,  and  the  land  is  really  renewed   annually. 
The  soil  is  a  clay -loam  on  a  substratum  of  sand.  \Vhen  the  deposit  has 
attained  a  depth  of  nine  inches  to  a  foot,  the  plough  can   be  worked   in 
it  without   bringing  up  the  sand,  and  cultivation  is  possible.     But  good 
crops  cannot  be  grown  unless  the  sand  is  from  one  to  three  feet  distant 
from  the  surface,  the  further  the  better. 

^,    ^    ^  24 1 «    The  percentages  of  area  under  the 

Crop,  and  husbandry.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  nre  :- 


Wheat 

.«• 

48 

Maise 

... 

20 

Barley 

... 

7 

Rice 

... 

8 

Barley  with  nyuar 

••• 

7 

Sugar 

... 

8 

Others 

... 

7 

Gharri 

... 

8 

Total  Rnbi 

.  •  • 

69 

Others 

.".i* 

•  •• 

2 

* 

Total  Kluirff 

«•• 

■  81 
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The  irriji^ntecl  nren  is  imiift"! Remit.  In  do/aiU  \%nd  tlie  cropn  ure 
mniz^y  and  sometimes  rice,  followed  hy  whent  or  barley,  or  a  single 
erop  of  sagnr  or  eottoii  is  ^rrown.  II  an  tire  is  not  nincit  used  except 
for  tlie  cane,  as  ^ood  crops  of  maize  and  wheat  can  be  raised  in 
SQCcession  wiiliont  it.  Ek/asli  land,  when  newly  broken  np,  is  cropped 
for  two  or  thn;e  years  with  a  mixture  of  barley  and  fna$ar;  and 
then  it  becomes  capable  of  ^rrowincr  wlieat  There  is  little  or  ne 
Khanf  crop  in  the  ekfoili  land^  for  it  lies  low  and  cannot  be  sown  in 
time.  Tl>e  df>f<uU  laud  is  so  situated  that  the  water  drains  off  it  in 
time  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  sow  mnia&e,  or  the  crop  is  rice«  The 
wheat  erop  is  magnificent,  the  yield  being  equal  to  tliat  of  irri;^ated 
land  in  the  Dh4ia ;  and  the  mnize,  too,  is  gootl.  Bice  is  grown  in  the 
wet  lands  near  the  river.  It  is  in  the  ground  only  40  to  50  days  and 
may  be  followed  by  other  crops. 

242.    The  land  is  held  by  tlie  various 

of  proprietors.  ^^^^^  ^,^^  ._ 

Mshcmedan  R&jpnts 

Ditto  Giijars 

Ditto  Jats 

Hindu  Lob&nas  and  Binj&ras 
Others 


«••      •••  *•• 

•••      •••  ••• 

•••      •••  • •• 

•••  ••• 

...      •••      •••  ••• 


57 

[wr  cent 

10 

>» 

14 

w 

IS 

n 

8 

n 

Total        ...  •••  100  per  cent 

The  Mahomedans  are  not  well  suited  to  tlte  ups  and  downs  of  an 
alluvial  circle,  but  they  are  fairly  well-to-do.  The  Binj&raa  engage  a 
j[ood  deal  in  trade,  aud  do  not  depend  entirely  on  cultivation. 

243.  Of  the   total   area  less  than    one  per  cent,     has  been  sold 

^    ji  a      « *u  X     *        since  the  Regular  Settlement,  and     eight  per 
Condition  of  ths  tract.       ^^^^  -^  ^^^  j^^jj  j,^  mortgage.    The  price  in 

the  case  of  sale  is  Rs.  40  an  acre,  and  the  mortgaged  money  per  acre 
Rs.  17.  The  whole  area  mortgaged  has  gone  to  money-lenders;  but 
it  is  made  up  almost  entirely  by  one  Rdjpnt  village  (Satianah),  of  which 
the  whole  land  (565  acres]  has  been  mortgnged.  With  the  exception  of 
this  one  village  th  e  Circle  is  in  good  condition.  The  produce  is  excellent 
and  the  people  keep  out  of  debt,  and  are  generally  well-to-do.  But 
they  are  of  course  liable  to  lose  their  land  any  year  from  the 
action  of  the  River.  The  Regular  Settlement  gave  a  large 
reduction  on  the  jama  of  the  Summary  Assessment,  and  was  SO  per 
cent*  under  rates.     The  present  assessment  is  very  light. 

244.  A  comparison  of  the   former  and  present  resources  is  not 

of  much   use   in  a  Circle  like  this,  where  the 

ttotiST*'*"^**""^^  ***"    assessment  varies  with  the  cultiTation.     The 

incidence  of  the  present  population  is  522  to 

tbe  square  mile  of  cultivation. 

-, ,    ^^^,       ^    ,_  245.    The    Regular    Settlement    revenue 

BegnlsT  Settlement  »t«.     f^tes  were  :—  Rs.  As.  P. 

Irrigated  •..  «.  ...  ...     2  10  0 

Dofasli  .•.  •••  ...  •••2  5  8 

Ekfasli  ^  ^«  ...  ...     1  4  3 

Jadid  ...  .••  ...  «..     0  4  7 

Qadnn  ...  ...  .•.  •••0  5  5 
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The  jamtfl  ftcttiMly  snticiioned  x^M  iO  per   oeiif.  lmIo\¥  tlntt  ifireti  by 
rntetl.    Soil  rates  were  not  uned  ill  any  village  for  distributing  the 

asaessment. 

Tliere  are  no  eaab  ifeiit  ataiiaiica  ekcept 
No  Msh  rents.  ^f  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^f   gugj^rcaiie,   w liioh  paja 

Ba.  9  an  acre# 

The  followiiif;  utatement  Ahottra  tha  ratea  aatictioned  and  their  raiall 
ta  compared  with  tli*  produce  estinnaie:*^ 


aoii. 

IrM. 

Kato 

ut,^ 

MMMmnt* 

fialf-UMt 

Iitaigatod 

•b» 

»•• 

k«i 

u 

Us.  As. 
3    13 

p. 

0 

90 

141 

DoiMli 

•i« 

••• 

•«t 

1,38a 

a  la 

0 

a,5aa 

i»79a 

BkfasU 

total 

••• 

••• 
* 

... 

i^70 

1    12 

0 

2^97 

2.858 

••• 

•»• 

6,045 

7,797 

Aa  in  Sairtrala  it  wila  expected  tliat  the  village  aMessmenta  would 
fkll  abort  of  tlie  above  total  on  account  of  naiv  land  favourably  asaeaa^ 
ed;  and  in  the  case  of  the  land  included  in  ti46  kadha  dhak  (see  the 
account  of  the  sj'stem  in  Chapter  IX)dqfaiti  ratea  of  Rs.  2*10-0  and 
Ra.  I- 10-0  were  to  be  applied  instead  of  Uie  full  ratea.  Tlie  assessments 
annoonced  and  reported  amounted  to  Rs.  4,600,  as  ajjainst  a  tolal  by 
rates  of  5,039,  there  having  been  considerable  changes  in  the  area  of 
the  report  as  in  the  case  of  Samrala ;  and  the  enhancement  on  the 
demand  of  the  last  yeari  Rs.  4,019,  was  21  pet  cent 
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246%    Ba  1)  Padsa,  comprises  the  rest  df  tlie  viltas«s  bf  the  B4i 

,  ,      .  ^.  iH>rtion  of  Bhart?arli  and  S&hnew4l  pargnnaa* 

General  description.  J^  contains   67    villaffea    with    a   total  afea  of 

S2,04S  vateBi  of  which  21,237,  or  66  per  cent.,  are  cultivated ;  8,078>  of 
2b  per  cent.,  enltumbte  or  lately  abandoned }  and  2,733,  or  9  per  oant.^ 
barren  wastei  Phrt  of  the  land  of  one  or  two  villagee  is  in  the  laaaci 
land  adhjecl  to  innndattoU)  but  with  lliis  exception  Uie  tract  Ilea  hijtb, 
beyond  the  direct  influence  of  the  River.  Towards  the  High  bank^ 
too,  very  few  village^  adjoin  the  Budha  n&la,  which  r^ns  for  tiie  mttal 
part  through  the  B^t  portion  of  the  Lower  Dii&ia  Circle.  There 
are  a  good  many  fidla$  or  streams]  running  across  the  Irivat,  whidi 
fill  in  the  rnina,  but  seldom  overflow  tlteir  banks*  The  soil) 
like  that  of  B€t  lands  generally^  is  A  stiff  dark  day-loam  on  iL 
aabstratnm  of  sand)  very  fertile  when  properly  etilttvated«  The 
water  level   is  near  the    surface^    and  there    ia    always    abundance 
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of  moisture.  In  places  there  is  tendency  to  kallar ;  but  tliis  is  not 
jDommon,  and  hind  so  affected  is  mostly  nncultivated.  Sand  ridges 
occur,  bnt  the  sand  does  not  shift. 

Tlie  stratnm  of  clay  is  shallow  here  and  there,  and  the  sand 
appears  on  the  surface;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  clay  reaches  to  five  or 
six  feet  below  the  surface.  Irrig^ation  is  everywhere  easy,  as  water 
is  found  at  a  depth  of  ei^lit  to  twelve  feet,  and  it  is  more  ooniuion 
than  in  Bamr&la.  The  proportion  of  irrigated  land  ia  5  per  cent, 
of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  whole  Circle ;  but  it  lies  mostly  in  the 
villages  to  the  west.  In  the  eastern  part,  as  in  the  Samrila  B^t, 
irrigation  is  not  required,  and  superior  or  dofiuli  cultivation  is  carried 
on  in  tlie  uuirrigated  land. 


Crops  and  husbandry. 


247.    The  percentages  of   area   under   the 
various  crops  are :«- 


Babi,   68. 

Ehabiv,  48. 

Crop. 

Irrigttfd. 

Uiiirri- 
g»tod. 

Total. 

Crop 

Irrigated. 

Unirri- 
gated. 

Total. 

Whest 

81 

461 

49 
6 

Maita 

8 

14 

17 

Barl«y 

1 

41 

Sugar 

.*• 

8 

t 

Vegetftblea  ... 

•»• 

t\ 

81 

Cotton 

••• 
••• 

8 

% 

Otliers 

1 

i 

Charri 

181 

m 

Otkara 

1 

4 

61 

\       61 

• 

Total 

4 

68 

64 

Total 

88              48 

In  the  Rabi  wheat  is  grown  as  a  single  crop  in  ekftuli,  or 
following  maize  in  irrigated  and  dqfasli  land.  Sometimes  barley 
18  sown  instead  of  wheat.  The  *'  vegetables "  are  principally  melons. 
In  the  Kharif  maize  is  grown  in  the  do/asli^  and  eharri  in  the  ek/tuli 
lands*  The  proportion  of  sugarcane  and  cotton  is  small,  the  former 
being  grown  m  a  few  villages  adjoining  Samr&la,  and  the  cultivation 
being  apparently  on  the  increase.  The  dojasli  and  irrigated  lands  usnally 
lie  elose  round  the  village  site,  are  well  tilled  and  heavily  manured. 
The  ek/aali  land  either  l^rs  a  Rabi  crop  year  after  year  (flooded  lands) ; 
QT  is  coltivated  on  the  do/culi  doidla  system,  that  is  a  wheat  crop  is 
taken  and  then  one  of  maize  or  eharri^  after  which  the  land  has 
•  year  of  fallow.  There  is  a  considerable  area  of  skfasli  land 
shown  in  our  crop  returns  as  growing  maize  or  cotton,  and  for 
these  crops  manure  is  used ;  but  the  land  is  really  ekJa$U,  for  there 
is  none  of  it  that  gives  more  than  two  crops  in  two  years,  and  in 
fact  the  following  crop  of  wheat  cannot  be  taken.    The  cultivatioo 
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of  the  ekfasli  land  is  difficnlt,  and  it  is  not  nitogpetlier  the  fault 
of  ilie  cultivators  that  the  tilth  19  not  so  good  as  in  the  Dhaia. 
The  soil  is  naturally  stiff,  and  a  few  weeks'  rest  produces  a 
rank  growth  of  thistles,  '^piazi"  &c.y  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  down.  Ploughing  is  very  hard  work,  and  has  to  be 
repeated  much  oftener  than  in  the  lighter  Dhaia  lands.  Still 
the  cultivation  is  slovenly,  and  would  be  improved  by  some 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators.  What  they  principally 
fail  in  is  weeding.  One  sees  whole  fields  of  wheat  choked  with  ^^piazi'* 
weedy  which  a  Jat  and  his  family  would  clear  in  a  few  days.  The 
ordinary  cultivator  of  iheB^t  thinks  he  has  done  his  duty  when  he  has 
sown  the  land,  and  seldom  touches  it  again. 
.    .^„,.„„i . -i^.  248.     Of  the  whole  area  93  percent,  is 

Agncaitarai  tnbes.  iiii««i  i  ii  *■ 

held  by  Mahomedau8|   thus: — 

i^ajpnts  ••«  •••  •••  ...  •••  Yto 

Giijars  ..•  ••«  •••  •••  ,,.  34 

tiats  •••  •••  t*«  •••  •••  i«^ 

Araiens  •••  «••  ••«  •••  »••  t 

wtners  •••  «•«  ••«  •••  •••  xx 


Xovai     •••  ...  •••         •••     9v 

The  ''  others''  are  made  up  of  Awans  and  Saiads  principally. 
The  Hindus,  who  hold  7  per  cent.,  are  mostly  Lobanas.  The  Kitjputa 
are  bad  husbandmen,  and  do  not  willingly  cultivate  their  own  land. 
The  Jats  and  Gujars  are  more  industrious  and  well-to-do. 

249.     The  condition  of  the  tract  is  better  than   that  of  the  Samrala 

Condition  of  the  tract.        ^^^^  *  "^^"'^  i'*^'  ^  attribute  principally  to  the 

small  area    under  sugarcane  cultivation ;   for, 

where  cane  is  grown,  the  cultivator  is  driven  to  the  money-lender.  There 
is  no  such  eagerness  here  on  the  part  of  the  money-lenders  to  make 
advances  to  the  agriculturists;  and  the  latter  are  more  thrown  on  their 
own  resources,  and,  as  a  rule,  incur  debt  only  when  compelled  to  do  so 
for  a  marriage,  on  account  of  a  bad  harvest,  or  for  some  such  cause. 
They  ordinarily  live  on  the  grain  that  they  grow  Uiemselves.  Some  of 
the  villages,  such  as  Kariiind,  Baliew&l,  &c.,  are  very  prosperous  ;  and 
few  are  really  mnch  involved,  though  proprietors  in  most  will  be  found 
in  debt.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  in  the 
Circle.  The  wheat  and  cotton  are  mostly  sold ;  and  good  prices  are 
realized  for  vegebibles,  which  are  bought  by  traders  from  the  City,  and 
for  straw  sometimes.  The  proportion  of  the  agricultural  population 
who  are  welUto-do,  and  can  dispose  of  their  own  surplus  produce  when 
they  like,  is  considerable;  but  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  the  Dh&ia.  Such 
money  as  mar  be  saved  is  generally  kept  in  hard  cash  or  invested  in 
land.  There  is  no  display  of  brass  dishes  &c.,  for  the  Mahomedans  do 
not  use  them  ;  and  only  sufficient  cattle  are  kept  for  the  nse  of  the  house- 
hold, except  by  the  Giijars  who  dispose  of  the  milk  and  ghC  produced 
by  tlieir  buffaloes  and  cows. 

Of  the  total  area  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  has  been  sold   since  the 

Sales  and  mortgages.  ?^S»'»^  Settlement,  and  six  and  a  half  per  cent. 

IS  now   in  mortgage.    Of  the  sales  33  per  cent. 

15 
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Are  to  AgricultnrisU,  and  of  jtlie  mortjra^^eff  50  per  cent.,  so  that  tlie  nrPii 
transferred  since  the  Regular  Settlement  to  the  money-lending  classes 
is  less  than  five  per  cent  oo  total  area,  and  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
cultiyation.  The  average  price  per  acre  is  for  sale  EU.  46,  and  for 
mortgage  Rs.  34.  There  is  good  deal  of  money  ow«h1  on  book  aocoimtSj 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  people^  for  Mahomedans 
seldom  get  on  without  the  assistance  of  the  money-lender ;  but  the  d«»bt 
of  this  sort  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  Samrala  Bet,  nor  does  it 
press  very  hard. 

The    difference    in    the   rates    of   former    assessment  of  the  two 

tracts   (Samrila    B^t    and  this)  is  not  greater 

Working  of  the  Hegnlar     than  might    be  expected    from    the   difference 

Settleinent  assessment.  i„      quality    of    the    produce    (Rs.    2-2-0   in 

Samrala  and  Re.  1*13-6  here  per  acre  of 
cultivation.)  The  Regular  Settlement  gave  in  this  a  large  reduction 
(27  per  cent)  on  the  Sumniary  Assessment,  which  .  again  was  much 
under  the  average  of  the  old  collectionSi  so  that  everything  has  been 
done  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Circle,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
affected  by  the  revenue  deo^and.  The  price  of  land  is  decidedly  high, 
and  speaks  of  a  moderate  assessment  The  revenue  is  paid  punctu- 
ally, except  in  one  or  two  Oujar  villages,  which  would  never 
willingly  pay  anything. 

250.  There  has  been   an  increase  in  cultivation  of  12  per  cent, 

T«n,.*»—  «♦  «««««•«-  a»<l  *o   irrigation    of   22    per    cent     Kaeha 

•  Increase  of  resources.  „      ,.      ,»     ,.  i.*i  j  i    j      •*! 

wells,  lined    with    wattles    and    worked  with 

a  ^^  dhenkli/'  or    pole  and  pot,  have  been  almost  entirely  replaced  hy 

masonry    wells,    the    number    of  the  latter    having  increased  from  46 

to    107.     There    is    an    increase  shown    in   the   number  of  plougha 

amounting  to  45  per  cent ;   and   of  plough-cattle,  20  per   cent.     Our 

enumeration  of  cattle    was  not  very    carefully    d(me ;    but   the  results 

are    anproximately    correct.     The  people   do    not    keep   much   stock 

beyona  what  is  necessary  for  wells,  ploughing,  and  dairy  purposes ;  and 

an  increase  of  cultivation    is    likely  to    act  as  a  check   on  the  increase 

of   cattle   where    the    extent    of   waste    land    for    grazing    is    not 

excessive. 

By  the  Census  returns  population  increased   26  per  cent  between 

1854    and     1868;    and  only  2|  percent   be- 
Fopulation.  ^^^^^   jggg    ^j^j     jgyj^     ,j,j^^    incidence    per 

square  mile  of  cultivation  was  at  the  time  of  Regular  Settlement 
(1854)511;  and  is  now  588.  In  Sainrdla  Bet  the  figures  are  5^0 
and  590  (Census  of  1868).  There  has  thus  been  a  very  material 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Ciro.le  since  the  Regular  Settlement. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  much  larger  population  to  feed  ;  but  the  increase 
has  been  small  in  the  last  12  or  13  years.  The  present  density  ia 
aot  excessive  for  a  tract  of  such  fertility. 

251.  The    uuirrigated    area    shown   in    the    present   returns  as 

dofaili    is   very     largely    in   excess    of    that 

gateTuSldf ''''    ""'  '^^'''^'    so  returned  at  the   Regular  Settlement     But 

onr  classification   has   been   done    on  the  prin- 
c]4)le  explained  in  detail  in  paragraph  203.    With  a  view  to  avoiding  the 
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objection  against  llie  former  classificatiQii,  tiu\t  it  U'as  too  arbitrary 
bnsanse  founded  on  the  retnrna  of  only  one  yearns  crops,  we  buve 
included  in  dofasli  all  land  that  appeared,  after  a  careful  observation 
of  the  crops  of  three  years,  to  be  ordinarily  capable  of  bearing  two 
crops  in  the  year,  or  one  of  surrarcane.  That  there  has  been  some  actual 
improvement  in  the  aorrirultnre  is  seen  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  in- 
crease in  unirrigated  cultivation  is  1 1  per  cent.,  the  area  of  crops  in  the  two 
harvests  has  increased  by  14  per  cent.,  and  the  sna^arcane  area  has  been 
quadrupled.  Our  present  cla88ificat]6n  is  desi/j^nedly  made  much  wider 
than  the  former  one.  That  it  is  made  very  much  on  the  same  standard 
as  that  of  Samr&la  is  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  crop  returns. 
A  cultivated  area  of  7,016  acres  ^ives  9,735  of  crops  in  the  two  harvests, 
of  which  862  are  suji^arcane,  and  360  under  cotton.  That  is  100  acres 
cultivated  ^ive  138  acres  of  crops,  of  which  5  are  sugar,  5  cotton,  and 
2  indigo.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  proportion  of  dofasli  to  total 
cnltivation  would  be  much  less  in  the  Ludbi&ua  than  in  the  Samrila 
B6t,  thus : — 


DofMli. 

Kkfatli. 

Total. 

Samrdla  B^t 

68 

88 

100 

Lndhiant  B4t 

86 

66 

100 

Dofculi  cnltivation  in  nnirrigated  lands  is  really  confined  to  the 
villages  in  the  east  of  the  Ludhiina  Bdt,  and  abput  halfway  along  it 
where  there  is  no  irrigation.  In  Miitew&ri  and  the  western  villages 
the  better  cultivation  is  at  the  wells,  and  the  nnirrigated  dofasli  area 
very  small.  In  the  Ndrpiir  B^t  we  find  the  proportion  of  dofasli  nn- 
irrigated much  smaller  still. 

^     ,    o  XX,        X  252.    The  revenue  rates  of  the  B.egular 

Bates:  Regular  Settlement.     Settlement  were:- 


Soil. 


Irrigated  ... 
Dofasli     ... 

r 

Ekfatli  ... 
Jndid  ... 
QAdfm 


*•• 


••« 


••• 


t.« 


Bata. 

lU. 

At. 

P. 

a 

10 

0 

8 

8 

0 

1 

6 

8 

0 

4  11 

0 

4 

6 

In   considering  these   rates  regard   must   bo  had   to   the    great 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  irrigation  ;  and  also  to   the   alter- 
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ntion  of  proportions  between  do/asH  and  ek/aslL    The  actnal  jamas  also 
were  about  10  per  cent,  nnder  rates. 

For  distribnting  the  rerenne  soil  rates  were  nsed  in  five  villages. 

These  are   Mntew&ra  and   four  others   in  its 
on  rs  es.  neigjhbonrhood,  all  villages  in  the  western  part 

of  the  Circle.     The  rates  used  were: — 


Soil. 

Rate. 

Area. 

Irriga«d 

... 

•.» 

••• 

a 

A0. 

11 

a 

156 

DofatU 

... 

i.t 

••. 

B 

9 

6 

428 

IkfttU 

••• 

••• 

••. 

1 

6 

8 

8,586 

Cash  Bents. 


The  area  under  teuant^-at-will  paying  cash  rent  is  1,209,  or  6  per 

cent.;  but  most  of  this  (727  acres)  is  held  rent 
free  or  for  payment  of  revenne  only,  that 
is  by  rehtions  of  t)ie  proprietors,  or  by  proprietors  who  have  been 
wrongly  shown  as  tenants.  The  area  nnder  competition  rents  is  thus 
very  small,  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the  lump  sum  and  zabti  or  crop 
rafts.    The  details  for  the  former  are  : — 


8oiL» 

Area. 

Bent 

Bate  of  rent  per  acre. 

D^fkili 

iM 

••• 

94 

868 

Be.        As.    P. 
8       18      6 

BkfasU 

••• 

•I* 

189 

466 

8         9     6 

Mixed 

•M 

••i 

169 

604 

8       18      0 

Cash  rents  are  uBually  paid  to  absentee  i)roprietor8,  and  are  not 
intended  in  many  cases  to  do  more  than  cover  the  assessment :  and  the 
rates  do  not  represent  the  renting  value  of  the  hind.  It  is  a  fact  also 
that  the  worst  land  in  the  B^t  is  given  to  tenants  paying  in  cash,  and 
the  whole  area  is  small. 

258.    The  rates  sanctioned  and  the  resulting 
assessments  are  :— 


Bevenae  rates  sanctioned. 


Boil. 

Area. 

Bate. 

Reaulting 
Jama. 

Hnlf-aiMt 

Eetimate, 

Irrigated 
Dofaili          ..• 
BkfMli 

... 
•*. 
... 

1,118 

7.016 

18,108 

8    18    0 
8      8    0 
17    0 

4,198 
17,540 
18386 

6,051 
81,488 
88.704 

Total 

... 

40,568 

60,848 
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There  are  Bome  village  in  this  Circle  too  witli  uew  alluml  land,  which 
had  to  be  asAessed  favourablj ;  and  the  assessments  announced  gave 
a  total  of  Rs.  41,5199  bein<ir  an  enhancement  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
demand  of  the  last  jear  (Rs.  34,207),  and  the  jama  given  by  rates  for 
the  year  of  announcement  being  41,602. 

BET  IL 

854.    Assessment  Circle  Bet  II  is  the  western  part  of  the  Ludhi- 

n-«^«i  ^-^•;..n««  *Qft   Bet  and  includes   nearly  the   whole    of 

uenenu  aescnptioxL  xt^     <^        t^.  -       i      l  »      f  m      • 

pargana  Nurpur.     It  is  about  twelve  miles  m 

length  and  four  in  brendth,  and  contains  67  villages  with  a  total  area 
of  41,303  acres,  of  which  26,121  or  63  per  cent,  are  cultivated.  There 
has  been  a  loas  by  diluvion  since  the  Regular  Settlement  of  14  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area,  and  some  villages  hiive  lost  almost  the  whole  of  their 
land.  I  have  not  separated  off  a  kaeha  Circle,  because  there  is  very 
little  good  msnd.  Here  and  there  fresh  land  has  been  thrown  np  in 
place  of  the  old  cut  away ;  and  to  the  east  of  the  Railway  embank- 
ment^  about  R&sab&d,  this  is  of  fairly  good  quality  and  yields  well. 
But  there  are  no  whole  villages  which  we  could  throw  into  a  separate 
circle.  The  soil  of  B^t  II  is  for  the  most  part  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Bit  I  (Paeka),  and  the  rainfall  is  considerably  less.  The  Budha 
n41a  is  the  boundary  of  the  Circle  to  the  south,  and  joins  the  River  just 
outside  itj  so  that  all  the  land  on  the  north  bank  of  this  stream  is 
included.  This  is  in  parts  very  inferior,  being  either  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, or  yielding  very  poor  crops  and  that  not  every  year.  KaUar  is  more 
prevalent  than  in  the  eastern  B^t,  and  barren  patches  are  to  be  found  in 
the  best  wheat  fields,  especially  about  Nurpur.  As  in  Bet  I  irrigation 
is  easy,  water  being  at  about  the  same  depth*  The  proportion  of  irri- 
gated land  is  9  percent,  of  the  cnltivation. 

Crops  and  hosbandrr.  .  ^^^'    ^''^  percentages  of  area  under  the 

various  crops  are :  — 


Crop. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Total 

Wheat    ... 
Barley    ... 
Vegetables 
Others    ...              •.. 

... 

... 
.*• 

... 

... 

4* 
1 

1 

k 

*2* 

2 

2* 

47 

4 
3 
3 

Total  Bab£    ... 

7 

60 

67 

Crop. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Totol. 

Maize 
Cotton    ... 
Moth 

Cbarri     ... 
Others     ... 

H 

... 

... 
... 

2i 

74 

4 

15 

7 

13 

U 

4 

16 

H 

Total  Kharif  ... 

8 

as 

43 

The   irrigated   cultivation   is   of  tlie  same   sort   as  that  of  B^t  I, 
the  wells  lying  round'  the  village    site;    and    the    hind  h  heavily 
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mnnnred  and  cropped  with  maize  and  wheat  ia  suocession.  Tlie 
utiirrigaied  area  is  seldom  capable  of  prodaoing  two  crops  regularly 
every  year,  except  in  a  few  villacres  with  mand  land,  where  a  ratlier 
])Oor  crop  of  maize  or  ''  mdsh"  is  followed  by  one  of  wheat:  and  there 
IS  really  no  dofasli  cultivation  such  as  in  Bet  I,  save  in  a  qouple  of 
villages  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Circle.  In  the  mand,  where  two  har- 
vests are  not  attempted,  one  of  wheat  (or  of  barley  mixed  with  mamr 
in  the  new  land)  is  j^rown  in  the  Rabi.  In  the  hitrher  lands  the  calti- 
vationison  the  dofasli  doiala  sj^stem,  the  land  yielding  wheat  and 
eharri  in  succession,  and  then  having  a  year's  fallow.  Vegetables  and 
melons  are  grown  in  the  ek/asli  land  of  the  villages  under  tlie  city  of 
Lndhi&na ;  and  have  a  ready  sale,  beini;  bought  up  on  the  spot  by 
vegetable  sellers.  The  land  of  this  Circle  gets  as  manure  most  of  the 
refuse  of  the  City.  None  of  this  goes  to  the  Dli&ia  land,  but  n  good  deal 
to  the  B^t  lands  of  Lower  Dh&ia,  and  not  much  to  B^t  I.  This  manure 
is  used  largely  for  well  land,  and  enables  the  people  to  raise  wonderful 
crops  even  on  the  poorest  soils.  The  Ar&ien  villages,  such  as  Rajowal  and 
Bah&darke,  are  models  of  garden  cultivation;  some  of  the  land  yielding 
regularly  tliree  crops  every  year.  **  Fonda"  sugarcane  is  raised  in  some 
villages  and  sold  ut  a  great  profit.  Onions,  tobacco, &c.,  arecommonly  grown. 
A. -I-  u     1  *-;k—  256,     The  land  is  thus  distributed  amongst 

the  agricultural  classes :-» 
Mahomedan  Gujars 

,,         B&jputs 

I,         Ar&iens 
Aw&ns 


„        Dogara 
Hindus 
Others 


••a  ••• 


44 

l^er  cent. 

10 

10 

11 

lU 

4 

11 

Total  100 

Gujars  predominate  as  proprietors.  Tlie  Ariiens  are  very  common  as 
tenants,  besides  cultivating  a  large  proportion  as  proprietors.  The 
Aw&ns  and  Ar&iens  are  as  a  rule  well-to-do;  and  so  are  the  Gujars 
in  the  villages  away  from  the  river  and  near  the  City. 

257.    The  tract  is  for  the  most   part   in  fairly  good   condition. 

^    ^. .      ^  ^  The  villages  on  the  margin  of  the  River,  which 

.Condition  of  the  traot.  j^j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  Giyars,  have  lost  a  great  deal 

of  land ;  and  the  proprietors  have  become  involved  on  this  account. 
But  there  are  a  number  o(  first  rate  villages  removed  from  the  River 
with  a  great  deal  of  irrigated  land,  belonging  to  all  classes  of  pro- 
prietors. The  people  of  these  derive  great  benefit  from  the  proximity 
of  Ludlii4na,  where  they  have  a  ready  market  for  their  produce  of  all 
sorts,  and  whence  tliey  can  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  manure.  The 
Regular  Settlement  gave  a  small  reduction  on  the  summary  assessment. 
The  revenue  has  been  realized  without  any  difficulty,  except  in  one  or 
tjvo  of  the  Giyar  villages  along  the  River,  which  have  suffered  most  from 
its  action.  The  returns  show  three  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
(or  five  and  a  half  of  the  cultivated  area)  sold  since  Settlement,  and  four 
a;id  a  half  (or  seven)  held  in  mortgage  now.  The  prices  \}er  acre  are 
Rs.  27  for  sale  and  Rs.  29  for  mortgage,  the  price  per  rupee  of  Govern- 
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Increase  of  resources. 


ment  demand  being  mnoh  the  same  as  in  B^t  I.    Of  the  land  sold  twor 
thirds  has  ^oue  to  agricnUuristSy  and  one-third  of  the  mortgaged  laud  is 
held  by  them.     Thns  the  proportion  of  land  transferred  to   outsiders 
is  four  and  a  half  of  the  total,  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area. 
258.     The   cultivated  area  is   5^  per   cent,   less   thnu  it  was  at 

Regular  Settlement;  but,  on  account  of  land 
lost  by  dilnvioii,  the  assessment  has  been  re- 
duced nearly  8  per  cent.  If  we  were  to  leave  the  villages  along  the 
River  out  of    account,  we  should  have  a  small  increase  of  cultivation 

—  «  •    * 

since  the  last  Settlement.  Irrigation  has  increased  by  26  per  cent ; 
and,  as  in  B^t  I,  masonry  wells  have  replaced  the  old  unlined  ones. 
Population  has  slightly  decreased  since  1868,  and  is  now  12  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  that  of  1854.  The  density  is  much  less  than  in  Bit  I  (456  as 
against  588).  Plough-cattle  are  shown  as  having  increased  by  15;  and 
the  number  of  ploughs,  by  50  per  cent.  Our  enumeratiou  of  ploughs, 
which  gives  eight  acres  cultivated  to  one  plough,  is  probaI>ly  correct. 
There  is  a  decrease  shown  in  ''  other**  cattle ;  but  this  is  im|>rob:ibIe. 

259.     The  revenue  rates  of  the  Remilar 
^  Rates  of  Regular  Settle-     Settlement  were :—  - 


- 

Son. 

* 

R'ltc 

Irrigated 

••• 

••1 

••• 

•  *• 

•  .• 

Rx. 
2 

An. 
5 

7 

Dofiisli 

•*• 

... 

••• 

V 

•  •• 

#•• 

2 

15 

6 

Ekfasli 

•I* 

••• 

••• 

•.1 

•«. 

1 

4 

6 

Jlldfd 


Qadim 


••• 


•• 


..• 


••• 


4      10 


3        9 


.The  reason  for  the  high  do/asli  rate  is  that  the  produce  of  this 
class  of  land  was  much  over-estimated.  The  resulting  rate  jama  was 
very  high,  and  only  80  per  cent,  of  it  was  actually  taken.  Soil  rates 
were   used  for  distribution  in   12  villages,  thus  :— 


Irrigated 


DofasH    • 
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Tliese   villages  are  mostly  near  to  Ladiiiana,  and  stiperior  ones 
bat  ilie  \arfre  village  of  Ifiirpur  is  included,  for  which  tlie  figures  are  :- 


8oiI. 

Ares. 

Bate. 

Irrigated— 

••• 

••• 

••• 

473 

Kn.      Aa. 
1       10 

P. 

8 

Ekfaeli    ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1,317 

0      13 

0 

The  area  under   teuants-at-will  paying  cash  rents  is  altogether 
Cash  rente.  1,584,  or    6    per    cent  of  the  cultivation,  aa 

against  8,624  or  14  per  cent,  under  tenants 
paying  in  kind.  Only  900  acres,  or  3^  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation, 
pay  competition  cash  rents.    The  results  from  the  returns  are  : — 


Irrigated. 

Dofaali. 

Ekfasli. 

Paying. 

Area. 

Bent. 

Area. 

Bent 

Area. 

Bent 

At  a  rate  on  the  bigah  ... 

11 

84 
3.1.6 

6 

12 
2-0-0 

163 

258 
1-9-4 

Lamp  same                 ••• 

21 

170 
8-14$ 

49 

148 
30-4 

638 

1.181 
2-3-1 

The  last  item,  as  having  the  largest  area,  may  be  taken  as  most 
reliable.  But  the  whole  area  of  the  return  is  not  large  enough  to 
justify  any  condnsion,  and  the  cultivation  by  tenants  is  in  no  way 
to  be  compared  to  that  by  proprietors*  The  custom  of  the  whole  B^t  is 
to  take  rents  in  kind,  and  it  is  only  when  he  cannot  let  his  land  in 
this  way  that  a  proprietor  takes  a  cash  rent 
-,  _^ ^  ^^  260.    The  rates  sanctioned  and  the  result- 

Bevenneratee  sanctioned.     .  a.  r  n 

ing  assessments  are  as  follows  :— 


8oU. 

Area. 

Bate. 

Resulting 
assessment. 

Half.asiiet 
Estimate. 

Irrigated  ••• 

... 

... 

2,454 

B«.  As.  P. 
3  12    0 

9,202 

11,036 

Pofasli 

... 

.••* 

1,458 

1  10    0 

2,369 

2,994 

Ekfssli    ... 

•M 

••• 

22,209 

I    4    0 

27,761 

29,428 

Total     M. 

••• 

•«. 

..• 

39,332 

43,458 
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Wben  I  came  to  distribate  the  aasessment  given  by  the  rates  over 
the  villagea  of  this  Circle  I  found  that,  even  after  makinor  allowance 
for  tlie  new  alluvial  lands,  the  rates  gave  higher  jamas  than  I  could 
take ;  and  those  finally  reported  amounted  to  35,585,  as  against  a  rate 
jama  of  36,738,  which  was  still  an  actual  increase  of  23  per  cent,  on 
the  last  year's  demand  of  28,288. 

LOWER  DHAIA  CIRCLE. 
26L    The  Lower  Dh&ia  Circle  of  Ludhi&na  is  a  continuation  of 

G    enl  desdiDtion.  *^*'  ®^  Samrila,  and  a  detailed  description  of  it 

^  ^      '  is   not  necessary.    It  extends   for  the  whole 

breadth  of  the  Tahsil,  and   contains  78  villages   with  a   total   area 
of  73,604   acres,  of  which  79  per  cent,   is  cultivation.     The  Dh&ia 
portion  is  much  better  than   that  of  Samr&ia,   because  several   fine 
villages  have  been  included,  and  the  percentage  of  irrigation  and 
good  soils  is  as  follows  :— 

Irrigated  •••  •.«  7( 

Rousli  •••  •••  624 

Bhiir  •••  ...  80 

Total     cultivation  ...  100 

The  crops  and  husbandry  of  the  Dh&ia  portion  are  Uie  same  as 
in  Samr&la,  while  in  the  B^t  lands  they  agree  with  those  described 
for  the  Pacta  B^t  Circles  of  Ludhi&na.  The  land  is  divided  thns  be- 
tween the  various  agricultural  tribes : — 
Mahomedan  R&jputs 


n 


Gujara 

Ariiens 

Jats 


•••  ••• 

••t  ••• 

•••  ••• 


„  Awans  ••.  ••• 

„  Others  •«.  •«• 


Total  Mahomedans 
Hindu  Jats 
Other  classes 


•••  ••• 

•••  *••  *.• 

•••  •.• 


80  percent. 

9 

)* 

4 

»> 

3 

n 

6 

•• 

6 

n 

58 

n 

85 

n 

7 

.. 

100 
The  Mahomedans  hold  the  villages  along  the  Iligh   banlc,  those 
with  land  in  B^t  and  Dh&ia ;  and  the  Hindus,  those  adjoining  the  Upper 
Dh&ia. 

262.  Some  of  the  large  villages  along  the  High  bank  belonging 
«  ^.xi  •  41.  ^  ^4.  *o  R&jputs  are  in  very  bad  condition  (such  as 
Condition  of  the  tract.        Rum,   Dhan&nsu,  Birmi),    The  lands  of  these 

(both  B4t  and  the  Dh&ia)  are  not  very  good,  and  the  cultivation 
poor ;  but  the  assessment  is  extremely  light,  and  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  thriftless  habits  of  the  proprietors  that  they  are  in  such  a  state. 
The  Hindu  Jat,  Aw&n  and  Ar&icn  villages  are  all  well  conditioned^ 
and  there  is  little  complaint  of  debt  in  most  of  them.  But  the  tract 
does  not  emoy  many  natural  advantages ;  and  is,  as  a  whole,  the  worst 
off  in  the  Tahsii.  The  present  assessment  was  a  c<»isiderable  increase  on 
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tliat  of  tlie  Sammary  Settlement ;  but  it  is  realized  witlioot  trouble, 
except  in  one  or  two  villages  where  the  lanibardira  are  theniBelves  itfi 
difficulties.  On  the  whole,  though  some  of  the  Dliiia  lands  are  very 
inferior,  the  condition  of  the  Circle  is  not  really  bad. 

Of  the  total  area  three  per  cent,  has  been  sold  since   the    Regular 
fui        d      rtmiff  Settlement,  but  three-fourths    of  this  has  gone 

68  an   moixgag  .  ^  agriculturists;  while  seven  and   a  half  |>er 

cent,  is  now  held  in  mortgage,  half  of  it  by  the  money-lending 
classes.  The  prices  realized  are  by  Appendix  Y  (a  and  b)  Ks.  4>5 
an  acre  on  sale,  and  Rs.  28  on  mortgage:  and  by  Ap|>endix  Yc. 
(Elegistration  returns)  Rs.  40  and  Rs.  28.  The  land  sold  and  mort- 
gaged is  mostly  in  the  Dhaia.  In  the  n'turns  are  included  two 
whole  villages  (one  sold  and  one  mortgaged) ;  and  this  has  run  np 
the  area.  There  is  a  good  dt*al  of  book  debt;  and  the  Kajput  and 
Gt\jar  villages  more  especially  owe  large   sums.     Land  has   clearly   a 

very  good  price, 

263.     In  the  B^t  portion  of  the  Circle  there 

c«m"uTn.^faK^"'    »•«»   »>«...«   lahge  increase  in  irrijfation,  »Hd 

a     cOusiderabltj  '  one    lu      total    cultivation, 
thus : — 


Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

Former  ••• 

652 

8,787 

9,439 

Present ... 

1,439 

9,205 

10,644 

-fl20p.  0. 

4*5  p  c. 

-f  12pa 

There  is  the  same  improvement  in  irrigation  as  in  the  B^t 
Circles,  masonry  wells  taking  the  place  of  uuliued  ones,  in  the  Dhaia 
portion  irrigation  has  decreased  owing  to  a  few  wells  having  fallen  out 
of  use.    The  details  are : — 


Irrigated. 

Uiurri<jnt«l. 

Tot  A  I.. 

Former  •••                ... 

8,874 

48.440 

47,314 

Present... 

3,618 

44,442 

48,055 

— 6   p  c. 

+«i  P  0. 

+2  pc 

There  is  the  same  complaint  here  as  in  Samr&la,  that  the  sand  is 
spreading;  and  the  loss  of  wells  in  several  villages  would  appear  to 
support  this.  Our  returns  of  soil  show  a  larger  proportion  of  bi'&r 
than  at  the  Regular  Settlement ;  but  this  probably  means  that  we 
have  adopted  a  standard  more  favourable  to  the  cultivators.    At  best 
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the  Dli&ia  portion  caii  only  lie  said  to  be  stationary,  and  there 
has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  irrigation  of  about  6  per  cent. 
The  other  details  are  for  the  Circle  as  a  whole^  and  show  that 
plough-cattle  have  increased  by  11,  and  ploughs  by  22  |>er  cent  The 
increase  in  ]K>pulation  from  1854  to  1668  was  22  per  cent.,  and 
only  3  per  cent  between  1868  and  1881.  The  density  is  not  great 
(S99  per  square  mile  of  cultivation),  and  is  less  than  in  any  other 
circle  except  the  JangaL 

264    The    rates  sanctioned,   and   the  resulting    assessments   are 

shown  in  the  following  statement.     I  was  directed' 
^^     *  .in  the  orders  sanctioning  the  rates  to  go   above 

them  and  to  take  up  to  a  10 .  per  cent  enhancement  if  it  appeared 
prudent  to  do  so  :— 


^ 

Soil. 

Area. 

Bate. 

BesultiDg 
Jama. 

Half-nsRet 
Estimate. 

r 

• 

Irrigated    ... 

1.499 

IIk.  Ak.  p. 
3  12    (• 

2    4    0 

6,896 

6,874 

• 

si 

Dofasii       ...               ••. 

I. 

2.676 

6,018 

•        4 

7,076 

^ 

Ekfasli       ... 

6,530 

14    0 

8,162 

7,894 

^ 

NUi  cbiUi ... 

2»444 

8    8    0 

8.654 

11,266 

• 

Ebdlis  chdhi 

1,169 

2    8    0 

2.922 

3,380 

KouaH        .••               ••. 

29.933 

12    0 

33,674 

30,454 

h 

Bhdr 

H,609 

0  12    0 

10,882 

9,612 

Total 

•t* 

1    4    1 

75,608 

76,546 

I  may  say  here  tliat,  when  I*  came  to  assess  the  villages  in 
detail,  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  transfers  from  one  to 
the  other  of  this  and  the  following  Circles ;  and  my  doing  so  will 
account  for  differences  in  the  jama  by  rates  as  shown  in  the  Assessment 
Reports  and  in  those  of  the  detailed  village  assessments  (Statement  E), 
which  latter  I  aUo  give  in  all  cases.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  a  total 
assessment  of  80,100  as  against  an  assessment  by  rates  of  79,841,  which 
is  an  enhancement  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  last  year*s  jama  of  71|404« 


UPPER  DHAIA  CIRCLE. 

265.    The  Upper  Dh&ia  Circle  contains  117  villages  with   a  total 

area    of    108,145  acres,  of  which  95,135  or 
«ene«l  descnption.  gg  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  cultivated.     It   is   the   central 

portion  of  the  Tahsfl,  stretching  right  across  it.  The  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  22  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from 
2    to    12.    The  tract  does  not  differ  much  in  character   from  the 
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Bamrala  Upper  Dlidia.    The    soil    is    generally    somewhat    lighter, 
and  the  surface  ent  up  more  irregularly  by  sand  ridges ;  but  stretcliea 
of  as  good     loam  as  any  iu    8amr&la  occur,  and     the    pro))ortioQ 
of  actually  inferior  soil  is  not  quire  so  great.    The  water  level  lies 
at  about  the  same  depth   (40  feet),  and   irrigation  is  quite  as  easy. 
The   proi>ortion   of  irrigation  is   less   here   than   fn   Samrala  (22   as 
against  42   per  cent) ;  and  there  is  not  so  much   high  cnltiTation, 
But  the  unirrigated  lands  at  all  events  are  equal   to  tlioee  of  Samr4la, 
pcrhnps  even  better  adapted   to  bardni  cultivation.    The  proportion 
of  irrigatiotti  rousU  and  bliw  are- 
Irrigated    •••  •••  •••  «..  22  per  cent. 

Bousli        •••  ...  ...  ...  63       ,1 

Bhiir  ...  ...  ...  ...  17       ,, 

No  det4iiled  account  need  be  given  of  the  crops  and   husbandry 
of  the  tract,  as  the  description  of  the  Samrala  Circle  applies  to  this. 

A fricnltanl  tribes,  and  266.    The  proportions  of  land  held  by  the 

teuurei.  various  agricultural  tribes  are- 

Hindu  Jats  ...  ...  ...  ...  86  per  cent. 

Other  Hindus  •••  ...  •..    8    !» 

Mahomedan  Jats  •••  •••  •••    8    ^i 

Others         •••  •••  •••  •••     S    ^^ 

Total  •••  ...  100 

Of  the  Hindu  Jats  the  Oarew&l  got  hold  26  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  Circle,  the  rest  being  divided  between  the  Gil,  Sekhou, 
Dhilon  and  other  jpote.  The  Garewdls  are  probably  not  much  inferior  as 
cultivators  to  the  others,  but  more  given  to  extravagance.  Most 
of  the  land  of  the  Circle  therefore  belongs  to  the  best  class  of  agri- 
culturists.    The  cultivating  tenures  are  :— 


By  proprietors  cultivating  their  own  land    ••• 

By  occupancy  tenants  ...  •••  •••       4 

Rv  tAnsLiitA-at-will  ... 


76 
By  tenauts-at-will  ..•  •••  •••  •••    20 


Total       ...  .^  100 

The  land  under  tenants-at-will  is  thus  made  up  :— 

By  mortgagors  cultivating  their  own  land  ...  ••.     2^ 

By  proprietors  of  other  land      •••  ...  ...     9| 

By  tenants  who  have  no  proprietary  or  occupancy  rights     8 

267.    Of  the  total  area  two  per    cent,    has  been  sold  to   agri* 

culturists  since  the  Regular  Settlement,   most 

•ale  wKrtgai^''  ^^  »^    ifive^iglitlis)   within   the   village ;   and 

only  one  half  per  cent,  to  money-lenders.  The 
proportion  of  area  mortgaged  is  four  per  cent,  to  money-lenders ;  and 
of  this  about  one*third  is  without  possession  of  the  mortgagee.  The 
total  transfers  amount  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent  sold  since  Regular 
Settlement,  and  eight  per  cent  now  in  mortgage. 

In   such   a  large  Circle  it  might  be  expected  that  the  condition  oF 
all  villages  would  not  be  alike.    Some  are  weak^  either  on  account  of 
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inferior  soil,  or  becanse  the  people  Iinve  got  into  debt  in  bnd  yenrs 
and  Iiave  not  been  nble  to  eictricate  themselves.  One  or  two  vilincres 
were  disorganized  in  the  Summary  Settlement,  and  bad  their 
land  transibrred.  But  the  tenacity  with  which  it  has  been 
held  by  the  purchasers,  and  the  constant  attempts  of  the  original 
owners  to  recover  it,  show  how  much  it  is  valued.  The  ^reat  majority 
of  the  villages  are  strong  communities,  perfectly  self-dependent. 
The  proprietors  seldom  owe  more  money  than  they  could  pay  off  with 
a  slight  effort ;  and  they  are  able  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  produce 
themselves  in  Ludhi&na,  and  watch  the  market  quite  as  keenly  as  the 
ordinary  trader  does.  The  dwellings  present  generally  an  appearance 
of  prosperity ;  and  there  is  more  display  of  it  than  in  Samr&la.  Oood 
bouses,  good  cattloi  brass  dishes,  jewelry  are  the  signs  of  wealth  to  be 
looked  for;  and  they  are  generally  to  be  found.  Most  houses 
have  a  store  of  grain,  the  produce  of  one  harvest  being  kept  till  the 
next  one  is  securci  unless  very  high  prices  tempt  it  out.  Large  sums 
of  money  are  spent  on  marriages  and  fuuenils ;  extravagance  of  this 
sort  being  greatly  on  the  increase.  Altogetlier  I  think  there  are  un- 
mistakeable  signs  that  the  tract  has  thriven  under  the  former  assess* 
ment,  which  gave  a  slight  reduction  in  the  villages  that  had  been 
summarily  assessed,  and  has  been  collected  without  any  trouble  at  all. 
868.    Notwithstanding  that  a   considerable   area  has  been  taken 

up  for  public  pnrposes  (Canal  and  roads]  there 

caltiviSOT,  iprigatkSu^         '»  *"   increase  in  cultivation  of  about  6  per 

cent  The  irrigated  area  has  not  been  extend« 
ed;'but  there  is  an  increase  of  3^  )>er  cent,  in  the  number  of  wells. 
A  comparison  of  the  area  irri(;ated  per  well  gives  for  this  and  the 
corresponding  Circle  of  Samrala  :— 


TahsiU 

Area  per 

well  of 

one  bucket 

NI4i. 

Kh&lis. 

Lndhi&na 

••• 

•  •  • 

11 

13 

Samr&la 

••t 

•  •  • 

13 

16 

The  average  area  of  crops  irrigated  annually  is  about  the  same 
in  both  Tahsils,  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  irrigated  cultivation,  the  returns  showing  the  area  of 
irrigated  crops  as  24  per  cent.,  and  that  of  sugarcane  12  per  cent,  in 
excei«  of  what  it  was  before.  The  increase  in  the  actual  productive 
power  of  the  Circle  has  not  tlien  Ijeen  very  great ;  but  it  is  quite  as 
much  as  we  should  have  expected  from  the  small  margin  left  at  the 
Kegular  Settlement  for  the  extension  of  cultivation.  It  is  in  the  value 
of  the  produce^  and  consequently  ia  the  profits  of  cultivatioD,  that 
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there  linn  I»een  a  marked  improvement.  On  the  other  hand  popalation 
iucrensed  80  percent,  between  1854  and  1881. 

269.     It  would  take  np  too  mnch  space  if  I  were  to  repeat  here 

B  t    ad    ted.  ^^^  ^*®'*  Circle   the  data  on  which  our  revenue 

^^     ^^  rates   have  been   founded.     They  are  of   the 

same  character  as  those  ^iven  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  printed  Assessment  Reports.  My  object  in  detailing  them 
in  full  for  the  first  few  Circles  is  to  give  an  idea  of  their  nature;  but  in 
those  remaining  I  will  not  go  into  such  particulars.  The  following  state* 
nient  gives  the  rates  finally  adopted  for  this  Circle  and  their  results : — 


Soil. 

Ar6A. 

BhU. 

R«*8nltinf( 
Jiiina. 

Hair-aimet 
fitftimate. 

Niiioliiht    ...                ^ 

12.437 

Ha.  An.  P. 
4    8    0 

66,166 

65,715 

EliilU  cliiki 

8,170 

8    4    0 

26,952 

8<s442 

Dakhsr  and  Routli        ... 

60,196 

16    0 

82,770 

05.158 

Bliiir             ...                •.. 

14,832 

0  14    0 

12,541 

12,469 

Total        ... 

1.78,429 

2,Oi),784 

llie  assessments  announced  and  reported  in  Form  E  amounted  ta 
Rs.  1970,639,  the  result  of  the  rates,  after  such  alteration  in  the  limits 
of  the  Circle  as  it  was  necessary  to  make,  being  Bs.  1,71,212^  and  the 
increase  17  per  centon  the  previous  demand. 

THE  PAWADH  CIRCLE. 

270.  Circle   Pawidh   contains  89   villages  with  a  total   area  of 
General  description  34,972  acres,  of  which  27,332  or  78  |>ercent. 

are  cultivated,  and  5,867  or  16  culturable  or 
recently  abandoned.  It  embraces  the  upper  part  of  pargana  Maloud ; 
and  is  held  in  j&;sir  by  the  Sard irs  of  Maloud,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  villa^jres.  There  are  two  outlyiujir  villn^^  attached  to  the- 
Circle.  The  Pawidh  does  not  materially  differ  from  Upper  Dli&ia,  except 
that  the  soil  is  generally  harder,  containing*  more  clay,  and  better  adapted 
fo  irrigated  than  to  nnirrigated  cultivation,  lliere  are  one  or  two. 
sand  drifts,  and  lighter  soil  in  their  neighbourhood ;  but  a  stiff  loam 
of  dark  colour  predominates.  The  water  level  is  closer  to  the  surface, 
being  generally  at  a  depth  of  about  30  feet.  Irrigation  from  wells  covers 
29  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation.  The  average  population  per  square  mile 
of  cultivation  (680)  is  much  higher  than  in  any  other  Circle  of  the 
Tahsfl ;  and  only  a  little  lower  than  that  in  Upper  Dh&ia  Samr&la. 

271.  The  cultivation  is  on    tlie  same  system  as  in  Upper  Dh&ia, 

Ludliiini  and  Samr&la,  so  I  need  not  describe 
InSSdfwv^SaSn"'  '■       it  5n  <l«toil.    TJ.e  proporlionB  of  crops  Rrowa 

111  a  year  on  the  utai  and  simple  well  lands 
^re  as  follows  for  every  100  acres  of  cultivation  : —  > 
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Ni£i  (fifo-tixtlis.) 

Kbilis 

(one-sixth.) 

Area  of  crops  grown 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

188 

110 

Of  whirh  tngfir 

•  !• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

14 

8 

Oottoii 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

16 

10 

Tlie  irri  orated  cultivntion  is  probably  as  a  whole  saperior  to  that 
oF  any  other  part  of  the  District — a  result  that  is  due  chiefly  to  tlia 
industry  oF  the  cultivators.  The  soil  repays  to  the  full  the  labour, 
manure  and  irricratiou  which  it  receives  ;  and  (the  principal  advantage) 
the  water  level  is  nearer  to  the  surface  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
Uplands,  and  consequently  the  labour  of  irrigation  is  less. 

The  nnirrigated  cultivation  is  almost  entirely  on  the  dofoAx  dosdla 

\.  .  .      J     1  •     •        system.     Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  much 
Ummgsted  cultivttion.    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^  required  to  produce  a  good  tilth 

than  in  tipper  Dli&ia,  and  the  want  of  rain  is  much  more  severely  felt, 
Wiien  the  rainfall  is  copious,  very  good  crops  are  grown,  the  yield 
lieing  probably  better  than  in  lighter  soils;  but,  if  the  fall  is  at  all 
scanty,  the  crop  dries  up.  The  large  |>ercentage  of  gram  and  eharri 
sown  alone  is  a  proof  of  a  hard  soil ;  for  in  lighter  hinds  mixtures  are 
always  grown. 


272.     Of 


the    total     area     94     per  cent,  belongs     to    Hindu 
Juts     of      the      Bhander      and      miscellaneous 


AgricultursI  tribes.  ^^^       rpj^^y     ^^^     ^    „,^t      industrious     and 

thrifty  rnce  ;  and  no  other  tract  can  show  such  a  large  proportion  of 
good  cultivutors.  Even  amongst  Jats  the  people  of  the  Paw&dh  are 
noted  for  their  industry. 


The  hind  is  thus  cultivated : — 


By  proprietors 

By  occupancy  tenants 

By  tenants-at-wiU 


••• 


••• 


•  •  • 


••  • 


82 

2 

16 


273.     The  retnms  show  that  of  the  whole  area  one  and  a  half  per 

cent,  has  been  sold  since  the  Regular  Settlement 

Sales  tnd  mortgnges.         ^^^    ^^^^^   ^^    ^^^^^     .^    ^^^  j^^jj   j^    ^^rtgage. 

Abont  one  half  of  the  sales  have  been  to  other  members  of  the 
villiige  community,  and  only  a  third  to  non-agriculturists.  About  one- 
quarter  of  the  mortgages    are  without  possession  of  the  mortgagee. 
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while  tlie  whole  oF  these  and  about  half  the  mortj^agea   with   possession 
are  to  money-lenders.    Thus  : — 


To  Agrieultaiiitt. 

To 
non-BgncttllnrisU. 

TotaL 

P0r^6nU£•  told 

1 

i 

11 

Mortgaged  witk  poMMtion       ... 

21 

21 

5 

Mortgaged  witboafc  potfetiion    ... 

2 

2 

ToUl 

8^ 

6 

Sk 

The  people  have  by  their  thrift   and  industry  attained   a  condition 

n    J-.I      #.v  *   -*      <>f   ijreat  prosperity  :   and  the  villaofes  are   ahnost 
Condition  of  tho  traet.  ..,*•    ,'       '.••^ini         r  -i  li. 

without  exoe|)tion   Jield   by   strono^   independent 

communities.   In  fact  I  do  not  know  any  one  villa<;e  that  can  be  said  to 

be  badly   of;  while  some  are  notorious  as  containinof  great  wealth.     The 

proprietors  dispose  of  their  produce  either   to   traders   on    the   spot,   or 

take  it  to  Ludht&na,  and  there   is   not  much   debt  of  any   sort.     The 

villaores  were  not  assessed  in  the  Summary  {Settlement,  but  paragfraph  10 

of  Mr.   Barnes'  Review  gives  the  following  details  for  the  whole   jagir^ 

that  is  this  and  the  Jangal  Circle  — 

J&girdars*  estimate  of  their  coUectiona  •••    1,15,938 

Regular  Settlement  assessment    ...  ...       74,950 

Tlie  j&girdar's  took  in  grain  and  in  cash ;  and  their  estimate 
was  naturally  extignferated,  though  not  very  much  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  took  the  equivalent  of  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the 
Regular  Settlement  assessment.  The  rates  at  which  they  made  their 
collections  were  little  if  anything  under  proprietors*  rates;  and  the 
Regular  Settlement  assessment  gave  a  reduction  of  nearly  two-fifths  on 
tliese. 

274.     Cultivation  has  increased  16   per  cent.,  and  irrigation   21 

percent.;  but  the  number  of  wells  only  by  6 
per  cent  The  present  return  of  irrigated  area 
gives  per  well  :— 


Inoreaaa  in  rMonroM. 


Class. 

One  bucket 

Tnro  buckets. 

Kf&i 

••• 

...                              ■  .  • 

12 

18 

Khalis 

•  •• 

...                              •• t 

14 

21 

These  are  nearly  the  same  averages  as  in  Upper  Dh&ia  Samrala, 
and  our  present  returns  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  correct  Plough- 
cattle  has  increased  by  5S  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  other'  cattle 
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ia  shown  as  somewbat  leas  than  berore,  a  result  perhaps  due  to  the 
breaking  np  of  waste.  On  the  other  hand,  population  lias  increased 
by  28  per  cent,  and  the  present  density  is  630  the  square  mile  of  culii- 
vatioD. 

275.    The    followinjir    is  a  statement  of   the 
sanctioned  rates,  and  the  results. 


Batet  Mnetioned. 


Soil. 

ArM. 

Bate. 

iLtMitmcni. 

n«if. 

ItltiBUt*. 

KUi  ch&hl 

••• 

■  •• 

6,019 

4.9.0 

27,497 

98.879 

Kb&lu  eh&hi       ... 

■  •• 

«•• 

1,841 

8-0.0 

4098 

4.146 

Boiuli  And  Dikktr 

••• 

i6,ass 

1.4.0 

90J86 

91,776 

fihar 

•  •• 

••• 

8,U4 

0-18.0 

9,680 
64,266 

9,877 

Totol 

••• 

••• 

67,877 

The  araessmeuts  actually  announced  amounted  to     54,360|   aa 
enhancement  of  22  per  cent 


TIHARA  CIRCLR 


276.  The  Tih&ra  Circle  contains  57  villag'es  with  a  total  tiven  of 

Gfnndde  ri  tion         66>>12    acres,  of  which  69,167  or  90  per  cent 
fne       eiorip  ion.        ^^^  cultivated.     It   is  the  south-west  corner   of 

the  upper  part  of  the  Tahsil,  and  comprises  the  whole  of  piir^rana 
Piikliowil,  and  some  villn<res  of  Ohuncrrina.  Tsvo  ontlyin^  viMa^es 
are  included,  as  beloncrinrr  to  this  rather  than  to  the  Jan^nl  Circle. 
The  natural  features  of  the  Circle  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those  of 
Upper  Dhaia.  The  soil  is  somewhat  lighter,  and  althouirh  the 
water  level  is  nearer  to  the  surface  (about  S5  feet  generally),  ir*'i(ration 
is  not  so  common,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  cultivation  bein^ 
irrijrated.  Of  the  unirrigated  area  78  per  cent,  is  good  soil  (that 
is  dakhar  or  vohbH)  ;  and  22  per  cent,  bhur  or  sund.  We  have  no 
proper  record  of  the  rainfall ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  two  or  tlirne  inches 
less  than  that  of  the  last  two  Circles.  The  present  density  of  the  popu* 
lation  is  493  to  the  square  mile  of  cultivation. 

277.  No  sugar  is  grown  save  in  one  or  two  villa^t^.  Tlie  Irri* 
T— *  *  J  t..  X.  cated  crops  are  cotton  or  niaizo  in  the  KhnriC 
Irrigated cnltirauon  nnd  wheat  or  barley   in  !h«  Babi.     The  cotfon 

and  maise  receive  the  attention  that  is  devoted  t«i  sugarcane  in  the 
other  CirdeSy  and  are  very  snperior.  Tlie  yield  of  matzo  in  particular 
is  in  some  villages  better  than  in  an^  other  part  of  the  Tahf*(U  The 
well  cnlttvation  is  not  so  laborions  as  in  the  other  Circles. 

The  unirrtgated  crops  are  b^rra  in  the   Rabi   (that   is  whi»at  or 

UnirriAted.  barley  mixed  with  gram,- and   iarBon  sown   at 

^^  intervals) :  and  maih^  ekarri,  or  a   mixtnre  of 

tiieDi    in  the   Kliarif ;  and  tlie  soil  is  geotrally  very  well  adaptMl  to  tbo 

16 
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cuUirntion    of  these.     Some  land  yields  a  Rabi  crop  every  year,  bat 
niodt  of  ike  uuirrigated  cultivatiou  is  ou  the  do/asli  doadla  sjstetn. 

trib^""*  *'''*  agricultural        jTS.    The  land  of  the  Circle  is  cultivated— 

By  proprietors     •••  ...  •••     84  per  cent 

y,  tenants  with  occupancy  rights  •••        2     ,^ 

„  teuHuts-ut-wiil  ...  ...       14     j. 

Total  ...  ...  100 

Hindu  Jats  own  78  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  and  there  are  one  or  two 
Rijpnt  villnt^es,  this  tribe  havinor  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  land.  Tlie 
principal  ^0^4  of  Hindu  Jnts  are  Garew&I  (13  per  cent.),  Dhaliw41 
(10  per  cent.),  Bhnndher  (A  per  cent.).  The  R&jpnts  of  the  Circle  nre 
perhaps  worse  than  their  class  generally ^  more  thriftless  and  poorer 
oultivators. 

279.  Most  of  the  villag^es   are    in  very  good  condition,  being  in 

r«««^u;  «  «#  ♦i^^r.i.  1-        ^he  hjuids   of  large   ai»d    strong  com mnni ties. 
Condition  of  the  Circle.        .„,      .^,.  ,      ^  %         i     .  .»        t   .  n 

The  K4jputs  are  m  debt ;  but  the   Jats  are  well 

to-do,  and,  as   a   rule,  independent  of  the  money-lender.     A  succession 

of  good  harveBts,  and  the  high  prices  now  realized  for  the  inferior  grains 

grown  in  unirrigated  hind,  have  brought  a  great  deal  of  wealth  into  the 

Circle ;  and  in  every  village   some   of  the   proprietors  are  engaged  in 

trade,  and  own  carts  or   camels   which  they  ply  for  hire.     Numbers  too 

are  in  service   all   over   the   country.     The   houses   are  well  built  and 

comfortable,   and    generally   contain   good  stores   of   grain  and    cash. 

It   was  not  found   necessary  to   give   much   reduction   of  assessment 

in   the      Regular   Settlement     (about   8    per  cent. ) ;   and  the  present 

jama  has  been  collecied  without  any  diflBiculty. 

Of  the  total  area  three  quarters  per  cent,  is  shown  in  Appendix  Ya 
as  sold  since  Regular  Settlement,  and  of  this  moi^t  has  gone  to  agri- 
culturists. The  Registration  returns,  which  are  up  to  date,  give  a  much 
larger  area,  amounting  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
area  now  held  in  mortgage  is  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  with  possession 
of  mortgagee,  and  one  per  cent,  without  possession.  Of  the  former  about 
one-third  is  to  outsiders  and  two-thirds  to  agriculturists.  The  price 
of  land  sold  is  by  Ya  Rs.  72,  and  by  Yc  Rs.  3<»  an  acre;  while  the 
averages  for  the  mortgages  with  possesnion  are  Rs.  37  and  Rs.  82. 
For  sale  the  price  per  rupee  of  Government  revenue  is  Rs.  50,  and  for 
mortgnt^re  Rg.  26.  Appendix  Ya  gives  the  price  realized  for  land  iu 
this  Circle  as  higher  than  in  any  other,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this   is  the  sort  of  laud  that  has  most  attractions  to  an  investor. 

280.  There  has  been   an    increase  in   cultivation   of  8  per  cent. 

,  ,  The  irrigated   area   has   remained   almost    aa 

Increase  in  reaoarces.  ..  i    /.  i    ^  ii  r  -     •      i.    i 

It  was  before  ;    but  the   area  of  irrigated  crops 

has   incrensed    by   30   per   cent.,  showing,  if  the   former   crop  returns 

are  correct,   that   the   irrigated    cultivation    has   improved    greatly   in 

character.     There  has   been   an   increase  in  plough-cattle  of  24   per 
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cent.,  while  the  number  of  oilier  entile  is  returned  (he  same  as  l>erore. 
Population  has  increased  between  1854  and  1881  by  ^1  percent.; 
and  the  present  density  is  493  to  the  square  mile  of  cultivation.  The 
increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the  Circle  has  not  been  very 
marked,  for  there  was  not  room  for  a  orreat  extension  of  cultivation  ; 
and  it  is  principally  on  the  rise  in  prices  that  we  must  found  an  en- 
hancement of  the  revenue.  This  rise  has  been  relatively  greater  in 
the  inferior  rain  crops,  which  are  grown  so  hirgely  in  tliis 
Circle. 

281.     The  following   is   a  stjitement   of  the   rev(>nue    rates  sanc« 

tioned    for   this  Circle,   with  the  results  ou  the 
figures  of  the  Report  :— 


Bates  sanctioned. 


Soil. 

Area. 

Bnte. 

Bexttltiiig 

H88**M- 

meiit. 

■  ■■  -■           -a; 
Half 

AM4*t 

Ei^timntf. 

Nidi  ohalif... 

5fii7 

Rg.  As.  P. 

4    0    0 

23,788 

29.602 

Kh&iis  ohahi 

S.310 

2  13    0 

9,102 

10,137 

RoQsli      ...                ...                ... 

39.117 

1     4    0 

8,4854 

48,746 

Bhdr         ...                ...                .•• 

11,243 

0  18    0 

7,807 

8,790 

Total         ...                ...                •• 

... 

••• 

89,563 

• 

97,274 

The  assessments  announced  amounted  to  95,998^  the  jama  by 
rates  being,  after  the  transfer  of  two  or  three  villages  from  Upper 
Dhai&i  96,073,  and  the  enhancement  20  per  cent 


THE  JANGAL   CIRCLE. 

282.     The  Jangal   Circle  contains  29  villages   with  a  total  area  of 
raideacrl  f  69,026  acres,  of  which  59,208  or  85    per  cent. 

^      '  are   cultivated,  and    7,479    or    1 1     per   cent, 

onltnrable.  The  villnges  are  all  held  in  jatrir  by  the  Maloud  family,  and 
lie  to  the  south  of  the  Jagr&on  TahnI  in  detached  groups,  surrounded 
by  Nabha  and  Patiala  territory.  The  distance  from  Klii4li,  tlie  mo^t 
northern  village,  to  Bhaini  Chuhar,  the  most  southern,  is  nearly 
40  miles.     The  latter  is   more  than  half  way   from    the  boundary  of 
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Ja^ion  Tahnfl  to  that  of  tlie  Sirsa  District.  Tlie  principal  g^-onps 
9re  those  of  Sahna  and  Dhapih',  which  are  adjacent  and  between 
them  contain  21  villages.  Sahna  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  the 
tract,  and  it  is  24  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Tih&ra  Circle.  The 
Tillaj|;es  are  very  lar^Oi  averaging  2,300  acre  of  total  area,  and  the 
sites  are  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  This  with  the  nneren 
character  of  the  surface  and  the  absence  of  irrigation,  gives  the 
country  rather  a  wild  iippearance,  althongh  there  is  really  little  more 
waste  land  than  in  any  part  of  the  District.  In  places  great  ridges  of 
sand  occufy  but  they  are  not  common ;   and  the  soil  is  generally  a  good 

loam^  sometimes  with  a  considerable  mixture  of 
clay.  The  retnms  give  tlie  proportion  of  biur 
or  sand  to  good  soil  as  18 :  87.  There  is  a  little  irrigation  in  the 
first  two  villages  of  the  Circle ;  and  there  was  some  formerly  in  a 
village  of  the  Snhna  gronp,  bnt  the  latter  has  been  given  np  as 
unprofitable.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  75  to  130  feet;  and  is 
with  considerable  difiicnity  raised  in  the  wells  round  the  village 
aites  which  are  used  for  drinking  purposes.  The  Sirhind  Canal, 
already  under  construction  as  far  as  Suhna,  passes  through  three 
villages  of  the  Sahna  group ;  and  it  is  probable  that  every  village 
in  the  Circle  will  within  a  few  yeara  be  reached  by  some  of  the 
distributaries. 

283.    The   following  is  a  statement  of  the 
^^Ofopf    sod    hniban-    crops  grown  in  the  circle :— 


Rabi  total 

65 

EHARiF   TOTAL 

45 

Barley 

Gram 

Wheat  and  gram 

Barley  and  gram 

Others 

••• 
•  .• 

..• 
••• 
. .  • 

5 
8 

4 

82 
6 

Jo&r  and  B&jra 
Moth,  &c 
Moth  with  Jo&r 
Charri 
Others 

17 
3-5 

i\ 

2-5 
1- 

The  cultivation  is  soostly  on  tlie  dofagli  dotdla  system ;  but  the 
area  under  the  Babi  crops  is  soniewhat  greater  than  that  under  the 
Kbarif.  The  principal  crops,  it  will  be  seen,  are  in  the  Riibi  berra^ 
which  is  here  a  mixture  of  barley  and  gram  sown  together, 
With  sanou  separately  in  lines  at  regular  intervals.  Th.o  barley 
and  gram  are  cut  together  some  weeks  after  the  Barson^  and 
the  grains  remain  mixed.  In  the  Kharif  jodr  or  bdjra  or  moth^ 
Sea,  are  grown  separatelyi  or  a  mixture  of  them  is  aown, 
Wliere  the  crops  are  mixed  the  heads  o{  Jodr  or  bdjra  are  psnally 
plucked  before  the  orop  is  cut,  and  the  grains  are  kept  separate. 
The  labour  of  cultivation  is  slight,  and  very  few  ploughings  are 
required :  while,  oncQ  the  seed  l^s  been  sown,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
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be  done  but  t6  wail  for  iie  ripening.  Tiie  Kliarif  crop  is  less  liable 
to  failure  than  the  Rabi^  With  good  autumn  mins  the  former  is 
•eenredy  and  sowing  for  the  Babi  is  possible ;  bnt  if  there  is  a  failure 
of  rain  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  the  yield  of  the  Kharif  will  be 
poor^  and  sowing  for  the  RaU  at  the  proper  time  impossible.  Tlie 
people  will  go  on  waiting  in  the  hope  of  rain ;  and,  if  there  is  no  fall 
till  after  the  season  for  sowing  the  berra  has  passed,  a  late  erop  of 
barley  (called  ^^kanouja'')  is  tsken,  the  yield  of  which  could  never 
be  more  Uian  about  one  third  or  half  of  a  proper  crop  of  berra* 
tlnoh  moisture  is  not  reijnired  for  the  Rab{  sowings,  as  the  soil  is 
very  retentive ;  and  even  with  a  shortfall  tliere  will  be  a  good  yield 
in  most  land.  With  favourable  rain  at  sowing  time,  and  afterwards 
iu  the  winter  and  spring,  msgnifioent  crops  are  grown. 

Tliese    conditions    are  the  same  as  for  nnirrigated   land  in  other 
^  tracts,    but    here    the  whole  harvest  is  at  the 

mercy  of  the  seasons.  I  have  given  in  paragraph 
12  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  average  rainfall  at  Sshna  is 
about  18  inches  per  annum,  while  in  the  more  remote  villages  it  is 
less.  There  have  been  few  really  bad  seasons  during  the  cdrrency  of 
the  assessment* 

_  _,    ,  284.    Of   the  ouhivated    area    only  8  per 

t J[a°ribi«.      *^         «?«*  »  ^^^    ^7  tenants,  who  mostly  pay    in 

kind. 
The  land  is  thus  owned  by  tlie  various  tribes  :«^ 

Hindu  Jats  •••  •••  ...  86 

Other  Hindus  •••  ...  ...  9 

Other  tribes  •••  «••  •••  5 

Total        ...     100 

The  people  of  the  Jangal  villages  are  a  very   fine  race.     They 

have  little  labour  to  do  in   the   fields,  and   spend   their  spare  time 

profitably  in  moving  about  and   picking  up  what   they  can   by   trade. 

A  great  many  of  them  take  service  in  the  army  (see  paragraph  49). 

#t    js*.      -  Au  *     *         285.    No    part    of  the    district    has    such  a 

CondlUonol  the  tract,    reputation    for    prosperity   as    this  Circle.    Tlie 

people  of  the  more  highly  cultivated  parts  are  never  weary 
of  telling  one  what  immense  profits  the  Jangal  zamind&rs 
are  making,  and  what  an  abundance  of  land  there  is;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  succession  of  good  seasons,  and  the  great 
demand  for  the  inferior  grains,  which  are  the  principal  staples, 
together  with  the  trading  habits  of  the  people,  have  raised  the 
general  condition  of  this  tract  within  the  hist  ten  or  fifteen  years 
much  more  comparatively  than  that  of  any  other.  There  is  every 
sign  of  prosperity  in  the  Circle.  The  houses  are  large  and  oomfortx 
able,  the  cattle  superior  to  those  of  any  other  parts :  and  a  large 
proportion   of  the  proprietors  own    carts   or   camels  witii   which   they- 

Sro  all  over  the  country,  dinposing  of  their  own  grain  or  carrying 
or  hire.  It  is  for  tliis  purpose  that  such  high  class  cattle  are  kept^ 
for  inferior  ones  would  da  for  agriculture.  Perhaps  the .  way  in 
which  money  is  now  spent    on  marriage  and  other  celebrations  i^ 
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\he  liPRt   proof  of  the   profits   mndn    by   cultivation.     It   is   not   nn- 

ooinmon    for  a  Jat   to    expend    Ra.  500   to    lis.    1,000     on   such   an 

occasion,    and    I    have     come     across   cases    wliere      Rs.     1,500    had 

\yeen    wasted     in    this    manner    by    proprietors   of    ordinary   means. 

Of    course    this    is    extravagance,    and    often   means  debt;  bat  still 

it  betokens  the  presence  of  wealth. 

The  area  returned   as  sold  since   the  £e|rular  Settlement   is  very 

o  , ji L     _  small   (about  one-third  per   cent).     The    area 

Bales  and  mortgages.  i.j'x  \      t  m^\  i    i 

mortjifa^ed  is  ten  per  cent,  of  the   wliole  area ; 

but  of  this  six  per  cent  is  to  aaricnitnrists  of  the  villnge,  and  two  and  a 
half  to  noo-afjfriculturists;  while  eicrht  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  mortgaared 
with  possession  of  the  mortcra^ue ;  and  one  and  a  half  )>er  cent,  with- 
out possession.  The  latter  is  all  to  money-lenders.  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked  that  land  was  often  mort^a^ed  where  there  was  no  necessity, 
and  this  is  the  state  of  a  greater  part  of  the  mortgages  in  this  Circle, 
to  fellow-sharers  of  the  vilhiore.  The  mortcra^e  is  sometimes  merely 
a  form  of  tenure,  the  proprietor  being  unwilling*  or  unable  to  cultivate 
himselfi  and  the  mortj^agee  paying  down  a  lump  sum  for  the  right  of 
cultivation,  which  he  retains  till  the  money  is  repaid.  The  price  of 
the  land  sold  averages  Rs.  88  an  acre,  or  Rs.  79  per  rupee  of  Govern- 
ment revenue;  but  the  area  is  small.  The  average  per  acre  of  mort- 
gage money  is  Rs.  80,  or  60  per  rupee  of  Government  demand.  These 
prices  are  comparatively  (with  the  revenue  demand)  higher  than  in  any 
other  Circle,  and  absolutely  higher  than  in  most. 

The  people  have  been  able  to  tide  over  any  failures  of  harvest  that 
have  occurred  during  the  currency  of  the  Regular  Settlement,  and  to 
pay  their  revenue  punctually  in  the  worst  years.  This  they  do  from 
their  stores  of  grain ;  for  experience  has  taught  them  foresight  to  an 
extent  thai  is  not  required  in  more  favoured  tracts,  and  in  the  possession 
of  most  proprietors  will  be  found  sufficient  grain  for  at  the  very  least 
A  year's  food.  The  amount  stored  at  any  time  will  depend  on  dbe  state 
of  the  market,  for  the  people  can  always  wait  for  favourable  prices  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ever  reduced  below  this  until  the  next 
harvest  is  insured  ;  which  may  be  before  it  is  cut.  The  failure  of  a 
single  harvest,  though  it  cripples  the  resources  of  the  tract,  is  not  likely 
to  produce  any  permanent  effect,  and  good  ones  following  soon 
restore  them.  The  failure  of  two  harvests,  that  is  a  Kharif  and  Rabi 
in  succession,  would  be  more  severely  felt.  The  first  effect  would  be 
a  great  loss  of  cattle,  many  either  dying  or  being  sold  for  next  to 
nothing;  and  this  is  what  actually  happened  in  the  droughts  of  1862  and 
1868.  Besides  suffering  a  great  loss  of  cattle,  many  of  the  people  woald 
have  after  a  time  to  incur  debt  for  their  own  living.  Since  1868  there 
has  been  a  succession  of  good  seasons,  very  few  having  been  below 
the  average ;  and  this  with  high  prices  has  not  only  removed  the 
traces  of  the  previous  bad  years ;  but  has  raised  the  Circle  to  its 
present  state  of  prosperity. 

286.    There   has   been   an  increase  in  cultivation  of  18  per  cent. 

.  ,  Some  irrigation   has   been   given    up  since  the 

Increase  in  resoarces.  t»        i         S  ^.i  *       i_    ^    ?i  i    i 

Regular    Settlement ;    but    the   whole   area  is 

trifling.    Population  increased   by  41    per    cent,    between   1854  and 
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1881  ;  nnd  the  present  density  is  318  to  the  square  miln  of 
cultivation,  that  is  half  as  great  as  in  Circle  Pawadh.  ThiTe 
has  thus  been  a  material  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Circle. 
The  advantages  derived  from  the  improvement  of  communications 
are  greater  than  in  any  other  tract,  and  tbe  consequent  rise  in 
prices  is  more  marked  ;  and,  although  great  caution  is  necessary  in  tlio 
assessment  of  a  tract  like  this,  where  cultivation  is  entirely  unprotected 
by  irrigation,  it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  enhancement  might  be  taken. 

287.     The    rates    sanctioned     and    their 
resnltfl  are  as  follows  : — 


Bntes  Mnetioned. 


Soil. 

Area. 

RaU. 

RenultiDgf 
AssesBUieut. 

HHlf  A  wets 
E^timnte. 

Irri^fAted 

••• 

••• 

91 

Rtl.    H8.    p. 

1    6    0 

125 

401 

RoQHli 

•■• 

•  •• 

52,314 

0  11     0 

35,966 

47,705 

Bhur 

.•• 

••• 

6,803 

0    8    0 

3,401 

4.459 

ToUl 

••• 

■  •• 

89,492 

52,565 

These  sanctioned  rates  gave  an  increase  of  about  39  per  cent ;  but 
the  actual  enhancement  was  to  be  restricted  to  33  per  cent  on  tho 
former  jama,  and  the  assessments  actually  aunounced|  which  amounted 
to  38,£65,  gave  this  proportion 


General  dewriptioii. 


TAHSIL  JAGRAON,  BET  CIRCLE. 
288.     The  B^t  Circle  of  Jagraon  contains  18  villages  with  a  total 

area   of  15^998   acres,  of  which  9,924  acres  or 

62  per  cent,  are  cultivated;  4,239  or  36 
per  cent,  barren  waste;  and  the  remaining  12  per  cent,  culturable  or 
recently  thrown  ont  of  cultivation.  To  the  east  for  about  six  miles  the 
River  runs  at  some  distance  from  the  High  bank;  and  between  them 
lies  a  tract  three  or  four  miles  wide,  similar  to  the  Ludliiana  B^t« 
having  some  land  annually  inundated,  and  the  rest  beyond  the  direct 
action  of  the  River  (kacha  or  mand  and  pacta),  We  have  here  been 
able  to  include  villages  with  only  B^t  land  in  this  Circle,  and  to 
throw  those  with  Bet  and  Dh&ia  lands  into  the  Lower  Dhaia 
Circle  :  but  from  Bhnndri  westward  the  Dhiia  and  River  are 
only  about  a  mile  apart,  and  the  floods  reach  almost  right  up  to 
tbe  former,  while  the  villages  are  large,  and  their  lands  stretch  from  the 
River  several  miles  south  of  the  High  bank.  There  are  none  of 
these  entirely  in  the  B6t,  and  we  have  here  thrown  a  few  into  the 
Circle,  although  they  have  Dhkia  lands  also,  in  order  that  the  whole 
tract  may  be  represented  in  our  returns.  In  the  western  villages  there 
is  very  little  paeka  Bit  land. 

The  Budha  n&la  runs  through  the  eastern    part  of  the  Circle,  and 

joins   the  Kiver  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Bhnndri. 

Its  banks  are  high,  and  it  does  no  harm  to  the 
laud,  which  is  cultivated  right  up  to  them. 


Badha  niltL 


I  ««  ] 

The  toil  of  the  mand  or  tnandated  land  is    a  stiff  moist    loam  of 

fkuJst  intetioiu  varying  depth    on    a    substratum     of    sand. 

^^  It  is  generally  of  great  fertility,  and  is  ooTered 

with  a  fresh  deposit  of  silt  etery    year,  so  that  ttro  crops  {mdtk  or 

rice  followed   hy  matar  or    wheat)  can  be  grown  in  the  year  withont 

the  aid    of  manure.     Sometimes  good  land  goes  by  dilntrion   or  it 

covered  with  snnd  and  left  barren  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  aetion  of  the  RiTer 

is  beneficial.     There  is  little  packa  land  west  of  Bhundri,  and  the  Satlej 

appears  to  be  getting  nearer  to  the  High  bank,  cutting  down  the  old  land 

and  throwing  up  new  mand  on  its  site.     To  the  east  there  is  a  good  deal 

of  packa  Innd  between  the  Budha  n4la   and    the  High  bank  :   and   the 

soil  of  this   is   generally  very  stiff  and  hard.     In  places  there  is  enough 

moisture  to  permit  of  two  crops  being  grown  in  the  year  with   the  aid 

of  manure ;  but  such  land  is  not  very  eommon.   Of  tlie  cultivated  area 

nearly  4  per  cent,  is  irrigated  from  wells  which  lie  just  under  the    High 

bank,  or  (in  the  eastern   part)  round  the  village  site  in  the  packa  laud. 

The  cultivation  at  these  is  very  superior,   more  especially   where    it   ia 

by  Aratens.   Water  is  at  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  from  the  surface^  and 

can  be  raised  by  very  ordinary  cattle.    The  average  area  attached   to  a 

Hit  well  is  8  acres,  and  13  or  14  acres   of  crop   are  irrigated   annually. 

The  account  given  of  the  Lower  Dliiia  Circle  will  apply   to  the   Dhaia 

lands  of  this,  so  I  need  not  describe  them  here. 


Crops  and  huibandry. 


289.    The   following  statement  shows  the 
crops  grown    iu  the  Circle  : — 


Crop. 

1 

N4 

1 

1 

o 
P 

J 

S 

Crop. 

I 

j 

1 

WIlMl 

s 

84 

88 
8 

Mails 

«•• 

a 

11 

18 

Barl*7 

•••    . 

••• 

a 

Riot 

••• 
••• 

... 

OnuB 

••. 

8 

8 

M4>h 

•*• 

MftMT 

••• 

4 

4 

Chani 

••• 

*•• 

WbMt  and  Grtm 

89 

88 

Moth         tM 

••• 

••• 

■ 

Othsn         .,. 

1 

4 

6 
70 

Oihert 

•*. 

1 

Total  Babl ... 

8 

87 

Total  Khatif 

•*• 

8 

87 

80 
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In  irrif  ated  land  maiae  in  the  Kliarif  is  followed  by*  wtieat  in 

Irrintt^.  ^'^®  ^^^  ^  ^°^  every  100  acres  of  Chdhi  Bii  land 

gyy^  180  acres  of  crop  in  the  year.  Tlie  maize 
erop  is  g^enerally  splendid,  tbe  land  bein^  heavily  manured  and 
eonstantly  irrigated,  besides  being  naturally  very  good*  I  have 
known  fields  to  yield  at  tlie  rate  of  upwards  of  SO  manitds  of  naiztt 
corn  an  acre.  Tlie  maize  is  followed  by  a  BaU  erop  of  wkeat  or 
fodder  (««ii;f,  ftc),  for  which  no  manure  is  ordinarily  used. 

lu  the  mand  or  inundated  land    the  Eharif  crop   is  rice  (where 

there    is  a    great    deal    of  moisture),    or    mcUh. 
UnirricAted  mand.         These  are  followed     iu    some    lands    by   wheats 

barley  or  ma$ar  in  the  Babi,  or  only  one  erop 
(Rabi  or  Kharif )  is  grown  in  the  year. 

Iu   places  there  are  plots  of  land  wliidi,   thongli  removed  from  the 

direct  influence  of  the  River,  are  naturally  moist 
Th«  ptcka  BeC  from   their  proximity  to  some   stream  or  because 

lying  low ;  and  in  these  two  superior  crops 
(maize  followed  by  wheat)  are  grown  iu  the  year  with  the  aid  of  manure* 
Where  only  one  crop  is  grown  in  the  year,  it  is  generally  a  Rabi  of 
wheat  (or  of  maBar  in  poor  land),  more  rarely  a  Kharif  of  eharri  or 
maize.  The  rice,  wdsh  and  ma^ar  crops  grown  in  the  maud  are  very 
fair,  though  at  best  they  are  of  little  value.  The  rice  grown  is  of  a 
very  coarse  kind,  and  sells  at  about  30  seers  for  the  rupee.  The 
maize  crop  is  good  iu  manured  land,  and  very  poor  iu  mand  or  other 
numanured  laud.  The  eharri  is  grown  entirely  for  fodder,  and  is 
poor  aud  stunted.  The  wheat  crop  is  the  best  of  all  the  unirrigated. 
The  system  of  cultivation  of  ordinary  land  is  almost  entirely  ekfasli 
hargdlay  either  a  Babi  or  Kharif  crop  being  grown  year  after  year. 
It  is  usual  to  go  on  growing  a  Rabi  of  wheat  for  three  or  four  yeanr, 
and  then  change  to  a  Kharif  of  eharri  or  maize  for  a  year  or  two. 

200.    The  land    is    owned  by  the  various 
^  AjfriouUural  tribes  and     ^.jj,^  j^  ^^  following  proportions ;— 


GAiar 

••• 

••« 

••• 

89  percent. 

Rajput 

••• 

••• 

••• 

28        „ 

Araieu 

••• 

••• 

••• 

16        „ 

Other  Mahomedans 

••• 

••« 

••• 

8        ,» 

Hindu  Jata 

••• 

■•• 

••• 

7        n 

Others 

••• 

••• 

••• 

3        .. 

Total  ...    100 

Of  the  whole  cultivation  31  per  cent,  is  by  tenants  and  69  per  cent, 
by  proprietors.    The  land  under  tenants  is  thus  divided :— - 

Held  with  rights  of  occupancy.  .,.  ...  7  per  cent. 

Cultivated  by  tenants  who  have  rights  of  occupancy 

or  ownership  in  other  land  ...  •••  11      ^ 

By  tenants  who  have  no  such  rights         ••.  ...  13     ,1 


[    280    ] 

291.  A  large  proporiiou  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  B&jputs  and 

Giijarg ;  and,  as   in   the   Bit  tracts   of  the  other 
thfSirt.  ''''''  Taksils,    there  is   a   good  deal   of  debt,   incurred 

principnlly  from  want  of  thrift.  But  there  are 
a  great  many  well-to-do  families  iu  all  three  tribes  (Bdjputs,  Giijars, 
Ardiens) ;  and  some  of  the  villages  are  in  very  good  condition. 
The  land  jnst  over  the  High  bank  is  the  poorest  in  the  Tahsiil,  and  most 
of  the  Dhaia  villages  have  also  land  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  River  ;  and  therefore  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  Some  have 
suffered  a  good  deal  by  loss  of  land,  and  this  is  a  sure  cause  of  debt  ; 
but  on  the  whole  I  think  the  Circle  may  be  said  to  be  in  fairly  good 
Sales  and  mortgages.  condition.     The  Patwirrs'  papers  show  one  and 

a  half  per  cent,  sold  since  Itegular  Settlement^ 
and  ten  per  cent,  (of  the  total  area)  as  now  held  in  mortgage  with 
possession  of  the  mortgagee.  The  proportion  mortgaged  to  money- 
lenders is  small  (two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area).  Nearly  bait 
of  the  area  shown  as  mortgaged  to  agriculturists  of  other  villages 
is  in  the  village  of  Bhundri,  where  a  share  of  a  patti  has  been  alienated 
to  some  Giijars  from  across  the  liiver^  who  were  in  want  of 
land. 

292.  Appendix  I  shows  an   increase  of  6  per  cent  in   cultivation, 
lncpe«e  of  r^ourcc  "nd    of  47     ,>er   cent    iu   irriKatioii ;    but   the 

whole  area  irrigated  is  small,  and  we  cannot 
draw  the  same  conclusion  from  an  increase  of  cultivation  in  a  Circle 
like  this  as  we  could  in  the  uplands.  What  has  actually  happened 
is  that  one  village,  assessed  at  Rs.  800,  has  completely  gone,  and  a 
new  village  has  been  thrown  up  in  the  middle  of  the  River.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  present  cultivation  is  new  land.  Old  land  assessed 
at  full  rates  has  gone  by  diluvion,  and  light  rates  have  been 
put  on  the  new  land,  and  the  assessment  of  the  whole  Circle  has 
fallen  from  Rs.  10,960  to  lis.  10,163,  although  the  cultivated  area 
IS  actually  larger  than  before.  The  area  of  crops  has  nominally 
increased  nearly  10  per  cent.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  ploughs  of  47  per  cent.,  and  iu  plough-cattle  of  25  per 
cent.^  while  the  number  of  other  cattle  is  shown  as  having  decreased. 
The  enumeration  of  the  last  is  not  very  reliable  ;  and  a  falling  off 
would  have  no  signiHcance,  as  the  people  do  not  keep  more  cattle 
tlian  are  required  for  cultivation  and  for  dairy  purposes)  except  iu 
one  or  two  Giijar  villages. 

293.  The    revonne    rates    sanctioned    for    this    Circle   and    the 
Bates  sanctioned  estimated   results  of  their  application  were  as 

follows : — 


[    Wl    ] 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Rpsultinf^ 
Juma. 

Hiiir 

AKfleta 

Etttitiiate. 

f 

1 

Irrignted 

287 

lU.  Ah.  F. 
3    12    0 

1,076 

1.686 

Dofanli 

2.263 

2      0    0 

4626 

6,200 

EkfHiili 

3,686 

14    0 

4,483 

4.170 

C1.4hi 

91 

3      0    0 

273 

488 

• 

2 ' 

Rou«l( 

259 

10    0 

269 

3]d 

Bhtir 

8.438 

0    10    0 

2,149 

2,962 

Total 

••• 

•  a  • 

12.766 

14.824 

As  in  other  B^t  Circles  the  area  to  which  the  rates  were  actually 
applied  differed  from  tiial  in  the  Keport,  and  the  total  of  the  village 
assessments  reported  was  Rs.  11,364  (the  rate  jama  beiu^  Rs.  IJ^-SU], 
or  »D  increase  of  5  per  cent. 


LOWER    DHAIA  CIRCLE, 

294.     The  Lower  Dhaia  of  Jagraon   resembles   that  of  the  other 
General  deacription.  *?,?  Tshnlls.     It  consists  in    the  first   place   of 

vil!an:ea  along  the  High  hank,  with  some  good 
B^t  land,  irrigated  and  nnirrigated.  8ome  of  the  villages  in  the 
western  part  run  right  down  to  the  River  and  have  B^t  hind,  both 
innndated  and  beyond  tiie  reacli  of  the  floods,  besides  Dh4ia  land. 
The  Circle  is  about  14  miles  from  east  to  west  and  8  from  north 
to  south.  It  contains  57  villages  with  a  total  area  of  71,966  acres 
or  12  square  miles,  of  which  89  per  cent,  is  cnltivation.  The  village 
sites  are  generally  just  on  the  ridge,  and  the  soil  for  two  or 
three  miles  south  of  it  is  very  light  and  poor.  The  surface  is  uneven 
in  places,  and  the  sand  is  shifted  about  by  the  strong  winds  from  the 
south-east.  The  crops  and  husbandry  are  much  the  same  as  those 
described  for  the  correspouding  Circles  of  the  other  Tahsils. 


[    S52    ] 

295.    The   ownenliip   m    ibns    divided    amongst     the    rarions 

.     aericaltural  tribes  :^- 

Agricultaial  tiibss   tad 


tenoreft. 


Hindu  Jnts 

Mahomedatt  Ri^pnts 
Do.  Giijars 

Do.  Araiens 

outers 


...  «••  •*. 

...  •  • . 

•••  ••• 

•.•  ••• 

«••  ■••  ••• 


70 

per 

cent. 

5 

f* 

4 

»9 

11 

f» 

10 

99 

Total         ...  100 


The  Mahomedans  hold  tlie  villaj^es  along  the  His:h  bank  and 
nearly  all  the  B6t  land ;  the  JatA,  those  further  sonth.  The  cnltivatioQ 
is  in  the  following  proportion  :-~ 

By  proprietors  ...  ...  ...  79  per  cent* 

Caltivated  with  riorhts  of  occupancy  •••  8       „ 

Do.    by   proprietors  or  occupancy    tenants  of 

other  laud  .,.  ...  •••  8        »^ 

By  tenants  with  no  proprietary  or  occupancy 

rights  •••  •••  ...       5        f, 

296.    The  Circle  has  not  manj  natural  advantages,  for  Uie  soil  is 

Condition  of  to.  to^rt.        mostly   poor   and  incopatle   of    yielding  rery 

much:  but  some  of  the  Jat  villages  adjoining  the 
Upper  Dh&ia  are  more  favourably  situated^  and  have  good  (irrigated  and 
unirrigated)  as  well  as  poor  lands.  These  a»e  the  best  villager  in  the 
Circle ;  and  in  tiiem  the  people  are  very  well-to-do.  In  a  few  the 
proprietors  are  able  to  go  in  for  a  little  trade  ;  and  the  village  sites 
present  an  appearance  of  prosperity,  carts,  good  cattle,  and  some 
elaboration  of  the  dwellings  being  the  principal  signs.  Soiue  few  Jat 
families  have  taken  to  monejf -lending.  Tlie  villages  adjoining  the  High 
Bank  are  not  at  all  well-oflF,  either  Jat  or  Mahomedan  ;  and  complaints 
are  very  generally  made.  Ou  tlie  whole  the  Circle  is  not  in  such  good 
condition  as  would  lead  us  to  expect  much  enhancement  of  the  present 
assessment :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothmg  to  sliow  over 
assessment,  for  the  demand  is  admittedly  light.  It  is  only  of  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  that  the  people  complain. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Circle   Appendices  Ya  an/1  b.  show  one 

fl«Ua  mnA      rtm  P^  ccut.    as  sold    siucc  Regular  Settlement  and 

Baitia&d  msTtgsgefc       ^^  percent,   as  now  held  in  mortgage.     In  botli 

eases  only  about  one  third  of  the  land  has  gone  into  the  hands  of 
money-lenders ;  and  most  of  the  sales  have  been  to  members  of  the 
village  community.  The  price  realized  is  Rs.  40  an  acre^  or  Rs.  89  per 
rupee  of  Oovernment  demand  ;  and  the  amount  secured  per  acre  on 
mortgage  with  possession,  Rs.  29,  or  Rs.  28  per  rupee  of  the  demand. 
These  prices  are  higher  than  one  should  have  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil. 
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Inorf  U6  of  resoarcea. 


S97.    There   has  been  an   increase  in  cultivation  of  8  per  cent., 

Bomewhat  greater  in  the  B^t  than  in  the  Dh4ia. 
Irri^tion  has  increased  in  the  whole  Circle  by 
88  per  cent,  a  great  nninber  of  new  wells  have  been  snnk  in  the 
strip  of  land  jast  under  the  High  bank,  and  in  the  Innd  sloping  down 
from  it.  The  number  of  wells  has  increased  bj  50  per  cent.,  the  new 
ones  being  mostly  in  the  B^t,  where  the  area  attached  to  a  well 
is  less  than  in  the  Dhaia.  The  number  of  ploughs  has  increased  by 
58  percent.;  and  plough  cattle^  by  15;  the  number  of  other  cattle 
being  shown  about  the  same  as  before  >  while  |)opulatiou  increased 
by  88  per  cent,  between  1854  and  1868^  and  has  since  remained 
stationary.  Except  the  increase  of  irrigation,  wliioh  is  mostly  in  land 
of  the  B^t  tract,  there  is  not  a  material  improvement  in  the 
resources  of  the  Cirolcj  and  there  has  probably  been  some  dete- 
rioration of  the  soil. 

.3  298.    The  revenue  rates  sanctioned  were  as 

Bate.  Mnttiontd,  ^^,j^^^  ._ 


6oiL 

Area. 

Rate. 

Resulting  jama. 

Half-asset     esti- 
mate. 

( 

OhdM 

1.097 

3-12-0 

4,114 

6,673 

4\ 

PQ   1 

DofasU 

2,125 

1-10-0 

3,453 

3,679 

( 

EkfasU 

2,167 

1-4-0 

2,696 

2,258 

p 

Niil  ChiUii 

2,814 

8-8-0 

9,849 

11,260 

P 

Kh&lis  Ch^hi 

3(7 

2-8-0 

868 

935 

Rousli 

X0,189 

1-2-0 

11,463 

10,067 

>• 

BhAr 

44,936 

0-ia-o 

83,702 

82,157 

Total 

1           1      '    == 

68,665 

66,145 

66,299 

The  villnge  asscf^sments  actually  announced  and  reported  in  Form 
E  amounted  to  Bs.  €7,012,  or  an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  previous 
demand,  the  jama  by  rates  being  Rs.  65,146.  In  the  orders  ssnotioning 
the  rates  it  Imd  been  indicated  tbat^  if  possibloi  an  eubaucemeut  some- 
what over  rates  should  be  taken. 


THE  UPPER  DHAIA  CIRCLE. 

299*    The  Upper  Dhaia  Circle  of  Jagr&on  comprises  the  remaining 
/!-«-.«.!  ^««.«-..«««  villages  of  the  Talisil,  100  in  number,  with  an 

area  of  175,945  acres,  or  275  square  miles. 
The  Circle  varies  in  width  (east  to  west)  from  15  to  20  miles,  and  is 
about  18  miles  from  north  to  souUi.  The  Sirhind  canal  (not  yet 
opened)  runs  across  the  whole  widtlb  Of  the  total  area  1 56^424  acres^ 
or  89  per  cent,  are  cultivated;  and  11,364  (6  per  cent),  culturable  or 
follow  ;  the  remaining  5  per  cent,  being  barren   waste  or  Oovernment 


[    «4    ] 


property.  The  soil  varies  a  jrood  deal,  b«in^  in  places  a  stiff  loam, 
requirin«f  a  good  deni  of  moisture.  Sand  drifts  occur  throuahont  the 
Circle,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  the  land  is  somewhat  iuferior  ;  but 
the  prevniliug'  soil  is  a  good  light  loam  (Rousli)  easily  worked  an<t 
very  fertile.  There  are  few  villager  tlnit  have  not  half  of  their  land 
of  this  sort ;  and,  even  when  the  rainfall  is  shorty  sowing  is  possible 
in  some  of  the  land.  The  percentages  of  good  and  bad  soils  are: — 
£ou$li  aud  DoXr/iar,  83  per  cent.;  BhuPj  17.  Of  the  cultivated  area 
...  8  per  cent  is  irrigated  from    wells.     This   laud 

ga  ion.  jj^^  mostly  in  the  eastern  and  northern  villages, 

which  are  generally  smsller  and  more  populous.  In  the  south- 
western villages  the  holdings  are  much  larger,  and  irrigation  is  not 
required.  The  water,  t(»o,  is  at  a  greater  depth,  being  upward  of  5U  feet 
from  the  surfiice  at  Hatnr,  while  it  is  only  about  35  in  villages 
adjoining  the  Lower  Dh&ia. 

^-_        J,.    ,     .  800.     The  following  table  shows  the  crops 

Crops  and  hosbandrr^  _  •     au     r»*     i  ^ 

^  '         grown  in  the  Circle : — 


Cmop. 

• 

1 

m 

•E 

M 

6 

& 

a 
t3 

3 

Cmop. 

t 
1 

t 

& 

E 

a 
P 

... 

t 

& 

Whett 

•  •• 

6 

MnlM 

•  »• 

4 

4 

Barlej 

1 

1 

S 

Cotton 

•  •• 

1 

... 

1 

QrtiD 

••• 
•»• 

••• 
1 

8 

85 
10 

8 

Joir 

••• 

•». 

7 

Wb«at  and    %fm. 

86 

Moth 

•  •• 

«•. 

S6 

86 

Barley  and  frani 

10     < 

Mith 

•  •• 

•«. 

8 

Oihera 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Cbarri       ... 

•  •• 

••* 

•.« 
6 

1  - 

7 

49 

66 

Other* 

•  •• 

as 

1 

Total  Babi    ... 

Total  Kharif 

ae» 

44 

Irrigated  cultivation. 


The  wells  are  mostly  close  to  the  village  site  ;  and  the  crops  grown 

are  maize  or  cotton  in  the  Kharif,  nnd  wheat  or 
barley  in  the  Habi.  In  the  north-eastern 
villnges  of  the  Circle  the  w(*ll  cultivation  is  very  superior.  The  dnre 
that  is  in  Samralaand  Lndhi&na  devoted  to  the  sugarcane  crop  being 
here  bestowed  on  the  mnize,  which  gets  the  whole  of  the  village 
manure.  The  land  is  most  cnrefnlly  worked  for  it  before  sowing,  and 
receives  frequent  hoeings  till  the  stalks  are  well  up.  Constant  waterings 
are  given  ;  and  the  result  is  a  magnificent  crop.  The  maize  is  followed 
bv  wheat  or  barley  :  or  in  fields  for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  manure 
a  single  crop,  generally  a  Rab{  one,  is  grown  in  the  year.  To  the 
south  and  west  the  well  cultivation  is  indifferent^  and  there  ia  little  of  it, 
The  holdings  are  large,  and  the  harvests  have  been  so  profitable  in 
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unirrigated  land  for  a  number  of  years  now,  tliat  tiie  cultivator  is  much 
more  inclined  to  nse  his  cattle  for  carryin/;  eitiier  his  own  grain  to  a 
good  market  or  for  hire.  In  one  village  (Riisulpnr)  adjoining 
Ferozepnr  there  are  16  wells  round  the  site,  not  one  of  which 
is  now  working,  although  the  people  are  all  in  good  circumstances 
and  hare  first-rate  cattle. 

The  unirrigated  Rabi  crop  is  berraj  generally  wheat  and  gram,  more 
--  .   .    ^,  rarely    barley    and  gram,   Barron  (rape)  being 

^^     *  sown  with   it  at    intervals   in   lines.     In    the 

Kharif^  moth,  mung^  &c.,  are  principally  sown,  alone  or  jodr  mixed  with 
them.  Berra  is  the  great  crop  of  the  Tahnil.  The  soil  is  well  snited  to 
it,  the  yield  is  very  good,  and  the  grain  has  been  in  great  demand  for 
some  years  now.  The  sarron  does  not  interfere  with  the  other  crop,  is 
cut  before  it^  and  gives  the  cultivator  something  very  considerable  over 
and  above  his  berra.  The  Rabi  is  mostly  followed  by  a  Kharif  of  mo/A, 
jodr,  or  a  mixture  of  them  ;  and  then  the  land  gets  a  year's  rest.  The 
jodr  crop  in  some  of  the  villages  with  hard  soil  about  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road  and  Canal  is  very  fine^  the  stalks  being  seven  or  eight  feet  high  and 
the  heads  very  large :  and  there  is  generally  an  under-growth  of  moth  &c. 
The  moth,  mnng  &c.,  crop  when  grown  alone  is  very  good,  the  yield 
of  grain  not  being  very  great,  though  better  than  in  other  Tahsils;  but 
the  straw    is  very  useful  for  feeding  cattle. 

....     ,  .  ., 801.     The  land  is  thus  held  by  the   various 

Aencultoral  tnoea  .  -i        •  i  •  '' 

tribes  m  ownership :— « 

Hindu  jats 

Others  Hindus 

Mahomedan  Rdjputs  ••• 

ditto       Gilijars 

ditto      Ar&ieus 
Others 


••• 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

...  ••• 

••                   •«•  ••• 

...                 •••  ••# 

•a.                                           •.•  ••• 


72 

per 

cent. 

6 

8 

6 

4 

4 

Total  ...  100 

The  principal  gots  of  Hindu  Jats  are  i\\e  SidhuB^  DidliwaU  Knd 
Gils.  The  ''other  Hindus''  are  Khatris  &c.,  one  or  two  families  of  the 
shopkeeping  class  having  acquired  proprietary  rights  here  and  there  be- 
fore the  Regular  Settlement.  Tliere  are  also  some  Hindu  Kamins  (Cham4rs 
&c.)  who  have  propietary  rights  in  a  few  villages.  The  R4jputs  hold 
several  large  villages,  or  parts  of  villages  (Halwara,  Talwandi,  &c.)  The 
Giijars  and  Ariien's  hold  land  about  Jagr&on,  one  or  two  of  the 
AgxcdrB  or  sub  divisions  of  the  land  attached  to  the  town  belongincr 
to  them.  There  are  also  two  or  three  small  Hdmi  villnges,  and  the 
Muulvis  of  Jagraon  (paragraph  92)  own  a  good  deal  of  land.  Of  the 
whole  cultivation  78  per  cent  is  by  proprietorS|  and  22  percent,  by 
tenants,  made  up  thus  : — 

(i.)    Cultivated  with  rights  of  occupancy      ...  ...     5 

(ii.)   Cultivated  without  such  rights,  but  by  1 

tenants  who  are  proprietors  or     oc- >  ..,  11 

cupancy  tenants  f 

(iii.)  By  tenants  without  rights  in  any  land  ...  ...     6 
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802.    The  Hinda  JaIs  of  tlie  Circle  are  as  a  cinas  rerj  well   off. 

n    j.xi     ^  ,.    «s   ,       Their  villngea  are  all  fine   large  onee,   in   the 

Jat  TiuiS!  '    ^^^^J*  ^f  •t«'on»  communities ;  but  the  mem- 

bers  of  these  are  not  all  eqnalij  well-to-do. 
Some  have  thriven  and  some  are  in  difficulties,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  extravagance,  due  lo  the  influx  of  wealth,  which  often  results 
in  debt.  The  Jat  population  hns  fullj  participated  in  the  profits  due 
to  the  grent  rise  in  price  of  the  inferior  grain  (principally  berra) ;  and 
they  have  developed  more  expensive  tastes,  dressing  well,  keeping  lots 
of  brass  dishes,  and  their  women  having  a  great  deal  of  jewelry.  The 
cattle,  too,  are  of  a  superior  class ;  and  most  villages  have  a  good  many 
carts  and  camels  that  are  worked  for  hire  or  take  the  owners 
ffraia  to  Ludlii4na.  Large  snms  are  spent  on  marriage  and 
funeral  celebrations,  and  old  men  say  these  expenses  have  in* 
oreased  threefold  ;  while  litigation  is  a  luxury  tliat  most  of  the  people 
indulge  in,  and  will  often  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  debt.  The  famines 
of  Sambat  1917  (A.  D.  1862)  and  Sambat  1925  (A.D.  1868)  have 
left  their  traces  in  debt,  which  in  many  cases  has  never  been  shaken 
off;  but  the  Jat  population  may  safely  be  said  to  have  thriven  under 
our  rule ;  and  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  considerable  prosperity.  Where 
one  of  them  has  got  into  difficulties  and  has  to  mortgage  his  land,  a 
fellow  Jat  will  always  be  found  able  and  ready  to  advance  tlie  money  ; 
and  tiiey  could  get  on  very  well  without  the  assistance  of  the  money- 
lending  classes,  and  do  so  in  a  great  measure.  Few  are  unable  to 
dispose  of  thfir  grain  at  the  market  price ;  and  they  are  generally 
able  to  take  it  direct  to  Ludhiana  and  sell  it  there.  Most  proprietors 
retain  a  stock  of  grain  which  would  be  sufficient  for  two  or 
three  years  consumption,  and  can  tide  over  indifferent  harvests 
without  much  Io»s.  During  the  last  ten  years  a  great  deal  of  hard 
cash  has  found  its  way  into  their  hands,  and  few  of  them  would  now 
have   to  borrow    for  the   payment   of  revenue    in  the  worst  of  years. 

Hahomedsn  Tillaffes  The  Mnhomedan  villages  are  not   so    well   off. 

'  Except  the  Ruikot  family,   which   alone   holds 

a  large  area,  the  Rajputs  are  all  in  difficulties^  and  that  although 
special  allowance  was  made  for  them  in  the  Regular  Settlement.  The 
Ar&iena  and  Oujars,  too,  are  badly  off. 

Appendices  Ya  and  b   show    three  per   cent,   of  the   whole   area 

A.i^  .«^  .^^^.^  wJd  since  Regular  Settlement,  and   twelve  per 

Me*  ud  m»Hg»g<M.  ^^^^    ^^^  ^*  ^   .^    mortgage,  most  of  it  wk 

possession.  Of  the  sales  three-fourtlis  are  to  members  of  the  agricultural 
community,  and  two-tliirds  of  the  mortgages  with  possession  are  to  them. 
Of  the  area  sold  nearly  one-third  is  tiiat  of  mauza  Mork4rlma  C  to 
agriculturists  of  other  villages*'),  bought  at  the  time  of  Regular  Settle- 
ment by  the  Raikot  family.  The  average  price  is  smaller  than  in  the 
Lower  Dh&ia^  as  the  large  area  of  the  village  mentioned  above  has 
lowered  it.  The  average  mortgage  money  per  acre  is  (Appendix  V  b^ 
Bs.  35,  or  83  times  tlM  Oovernnient  demand. 

SOS.     Cultivation  has  increased  since  Regular  Settlement   12   per 
T«i««i-A In r«.nn««         cout,  aud    irrigation    18    per  cent.;    and  the 
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m\d  ploagh^caUIe  IiAve  increased  by  41  and  29  per  cent,  rei^ 
i>eotiYely.  The  population  has  increased  steadily  since  1854,  niicl 
lA  now  S3  per  cent,  in  excess  of  what  it  then  was,  the  present 
incidence  beings  486  to  the  sqnare  mile  of  cultivation.  There  has  thus 
been  a  very  material  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  tract)  which  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  prosperity. 

804.    The  revenue  rates  sanctioned  for  thia 
Circle  with  the  resnlts  are  as  follows  :— « 


Batei  sanctioned. 


Son. 

ArML 

Btte. 

Bemlting 
•neMmeat. 

Half     aitet 
Ettiinafte. 

ma  AiM 

••• 

8,948 

Bf.  Ai.  P. 

8  18    0 

Bs. 

88,666 

Bi. 
87,878 

Kb41is  chihi 

••• 

8,073 

9    8    0 

7,689 

8,4G6i 

BousH  tnd  BAkhar 

1,19,486 

18    0 

1.41,900 

1,69,784 

hhAt 

■•• 

94,908 

0  19    0 

18,681 

90,817 

Total 

*•• 

9,01,818 

9,19,430 

The    village  assessments  announced    and    reported    amounted  to 
Bs.  2^01^415,  or  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  previous  demand. 

Oeneral  result  for  the         805.  In  our  calculations  of  assessment  we  have 
whole  District.  included  all  agricultural  land,  whether  liable  to 

assessment  or  not,  as  it  is  a  cause  of  great  confusion  to  treat 
land  as  a  separate  class,  merely  because  it  has  been  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  revenue.  Our  revenue  rates  are  thus  applied  to  all 
cultivation  ;  but  from  the  resnlts  a  deduction  must  be  made  on  account 
of  m^fi  or  revenue- free  land.  In  Col.  88  of  Appendix  I  has  been  entered 
the  nominal  revenue  of  such  land,  so  that  the  Regular  Settlement 
assessment  may  agree  with  the  area  shown  in  the  ^^  Former**  Cols. 
The  entries  indicated  by  letters  are  khalsa  including  jogirj  md/i^  totals 
the  first  of  these  being  the  jama  actually  paid,  and  the  second  nominal. 
In  the  new  assessments  I  have  shown  at  Cols.  104 — 106  the  details  of 
actual  and  nominal  assessments ;  and  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  resnit 
of  onr  new  rates,  we  must  compare  the  revenue  of  the  last  year  (UoL  84)^ 
with  the  actual  new  a88e88n>ent8  (Ool.  104«).  Tlie  figfures  are  as  followa.:— 


Tahsa 

1 i 

BsVENUEi 

Of  tbe  kwt  year. 

New. 

Increase  with  per* 
centage. 

8amr41a 

2,61,871 

8,08,686 

46,71& 
i8 

Lndhi&na      ... 

4,30,281 

641,868 

81,671 
1>9 

Jagr^km        ...               .„ 

2,83,626 

2,71,477 

87,982 
16 

Total 

9,26,677 

10,91,916 

1,66,238 
18 

11 
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'  Thd  appointment  of  zaild&ra  to  be  paid  by  a  dednction  of  1  per 
«eni.  from  the  revenue  was  Banctioned  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Districti  and  minor  dednctiona  were  also  made  from  the  full  aaseasment 
on  aooonnt  of  land  nnder  gardens  and  for  crops  injared  by  trees 
growing  along  the  main  foads*  Besides  this,  witere  the  period  of  80 
years  during  which  land  irrigated  from  new  wells  are  protected  from 
enhancement  had  not  expired|  a  deduction  from  the  full  assessment  for 
the  remainder  of  that  period  was  made.  The  comparative  demand 
statement  (Form  G.)  shows  the  actual  immediate  increase  to  the  Gbvem* 
ment  reveunci  and  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  it : — 


TabML 

Khauba  avd  Commutation 
paid  bt  jagibdabs. 

Aeiosl  faicmwa. 

^ 

•• 

Fonner. 

New. 

m 

Samrila       ,.» 

8,16,664 

2,48,946 

884^79 

Lndhiina     ... 

8,62,566 

4,06,789 

63,888 

JagF^on        ...              ••• 

2,27,991 

8,69,566 

81,676 

Total            ... 

7,96,111 

9,14,298 

1,18,187 

Thus  the  net  actual  gain  to  Government  was  Bs.  1,18,187 ;  and 
will  be  increased  by  about  Rs.  6,000,  when  the  well  leases  have  all 
expired.  The  gain  to  the  Jngirdars  is  Bs.  25,391  immediate  and 
85,974  after  the  expiry  of  the  well  leases,  that  is  the  net  gain  after 
deduction  of  the  oommutntion  money  payable  to  Government  and 
included  in  the  statement  above. 

306.     Tlie  cesses  paid  at  the    Regular 
Settlement  aud  now  are  at  the  following  rates 
percent,  on  the  revenue  :^- 


CeM. 

Begnlar  Settlement. 

New. 

Local  rate 

••• 

• 

8-6-4 

School 

••• 

1-0-0 

District  post 

••• 

d-8-O 

Boad  .. 

••• 

1-0^ 

1-0-0 

Pstwiii 

M* 

8-2-0 

8-2-0 

LambardULr 

•  •■ 

6-0-0 

6-0^ 

Total... 

•  •• 

9-9.0 

18-16-4 
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We  have  left  the  cessos  as  we  found  them  in  1680,  except  for  the 
addition  of  the  District  post  cess  wliicb  had  before  been  omitted. 

307.    The  Samr&Ia  assessments  have  been  in  operation  for  two 

and   a   half   years;    and   those  of   the  other 
neS^^m^^  ^'  *^^    Tahsils  for  one  and  a  half.  It  is  perhaps  too  early 

yet  to  say  how  they  will  stand  tlie  test  of 
time ;  but  they  were  received  well.  There  was  not  a  single  case  of 
refusal^  and  very  few  remonstrances  even*  In  February  and  Match 
1883  petitions  were  given  bv  some  forty  villages  in  the  Bet  of 
Ludhiana  and  b}*  a  few  in  the  X)h&ia  ;  and  these  were  inquired  into  by 
the  Settlement  Commissioner  on  the  spot,  and  the  result  reported  to  the 
Financial  Commissioner.  No  reductions  were  considered  necessary* 
My  only  cause  for  wonder  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  District  did 
not  follow  this  example,  for  a  village  has  nothing  to  lose  and  may  gain 
something  by  a  petition.  I  think  that  the  people  of  the  Dhaia  at  all 
events  expected  a  much  greater  enhancement.  The  Mahomedan 
Rajputs  and  Oujars  of  the  Bet  are  by  nature  discontented,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  please  them  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  addition 
to  the  burden  of  the  revenue-payers  is  likely  to  press  heavily  on  any 
part  of  the  District.  It  is  improbable  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce will  ever  fall  much  below  what  they  are  at  present ;  and, 
when  irrigation  from  the  Canal  has  been  fully  developed,  there  will 
be  no  part  of  the  district  not  thoroughly  protected  against  the  dangers 
of  drought.  Between  20  and  80  per  cent,  of  irrigation  is  likely  to 
be  given  to  the  Tihara,  and  Jangal  Circles  of  Ludhiana  and  to  the 
Dh&ia  of  the  Jagr&ou  Tahsil;  and  the  whole  uplands  of  the  District  will 
then  have  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation  protected* 

308*    It  will  be  evident  from  this  report,  that  there  is  little  room 

for  further  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Settlemenu  "*^    land.    No  waste  remains  to  be  brought  under 

tfie  plough,  and  there  is  not  now  apparently 
much  further  to  be  expected  from  a  rise  in  prices.  The  term  for  which 
Settlements  are  at  present  usually  sanctioned  is  thirty  years ;  but  I 
think  that  there  is  every  reason  for  an  extension  of  this  in  the  case  of 
the  Ludhidna  District.  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  that  the 
new  assessments  be  allowed  to  run  for  fifty  }*ear8,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  District  appear  to  point  to  this  term  as  suitable,  except  perhaps 
for  those  portions  which  will  come  within  the  influence  of  the  Sirhind 
canal.  The  people  will  always  object  to  a  revision,  however  easy  it 
may  be  made  for  them  ;  and  I  have  been  asked  over  and  over  again  to 
grant  leases  for  a  longer  period  than  thirty  years,  which  is,  after  all^ 
only  half  a  lifetime* 

309*  English  village  Note-books,  showing  the  previous  fiscal 
V'U  ir  tA-b  ka  history,  the  resources,  reasons  for  assessment  and 
1  fge  o  00  *  other  information  have  been  made  out  according 
to  the  directions  in  the  rules  under  the  Land  Bevenue  Act ;  and  it 
is  not  necessary  that  I  should  describe  these  in  detail.  To  the 
Note-book  of  each  village  I  have  attached  a  form  of  annual  statement 
exhibiting    the  agricultural  and  geueral    condition,  changes    in    the 
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enltivntod  area  itnd^r  drops,  ftnU,  staUstics  of  tfansrer  of  land.  Sec 
I  trast  that  this  will  be  carefully  filled  in  year  by  year  from  the 
Ternacalar  returaa.  Tlie  Patw&ris  are  required  to  file  with  the  Sadar 
Kanungo  statements  in  Una  same  form  ;  and  tliese  have  merely  to  be 
translated.  Space  ha9  also  been  lefb  in  this  annual  statement  for 
remarks  by  District  officers,  if  it  should  at  any  time  be  necessary  to 
make  tliem.  If  this  annnal  statement  be  properly  kept  np  the  data 
for  revising^  the  assessment  qf  each  village  when  the  term  of  the  new 
Settlement  expires  will  bo  ready  to  hand. 


[    2M    ] 
CHAPTER  IX.— The  Record  of  Rights  and  other  matters  vok-* 

NECTBD  WITH  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

810.    In  the  two  precedmjir  chapters,  I  have  traced  the  previous 

fiscal  history  of  the  District  and  given   details 

kSr;::!. olS^^ten.?' '"•    of  «•«  -^vyon  of  a8Be«mentj„8t  completed,- 

and  I  now  proceed  to  describe  our  operations 
in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  record  of  rights,  and  to  give 
in  a  form  convenient  for  reference  an  account  of  those  matters  of 
district  revenue  administration  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  or 
which  were  referred  by  me  to  superior  authority.  The  operations  of 
the  present  Settlement  commenced  at  the  end  of  1878,  nominally  from 
ihe  1st  of  October.  I  had  been  sent  a  few  months  earlier  with  a  small 
establishment  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  Patw&ris,  but  it  wag 
onl}'  from  the  above  date  that  permission  to  commence  work  was  given. 
Even  then  we  had  not  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  officials  for 
about  half  the  District,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  that  the 
staff  was  fully  made  up.  I  do  not  intend  to  describe  in  detail  each  of 
the  separate  operations  of  the  Settlement  which  was  on  the  model  6C 
those  concluded  about  the  time  that  it  commenced  (Rohtak,  Dera 
'  Ismail  Ehin,  &e.) ;  and  I  will  only  refer  to  such  points  as  seem  to  me 
to  deserve  special  notice. 

Two  alternative  scales  of  establishment  were  submitted  to  Oovem-i 
inent,  one  with  a  grant  for  Patwfiris^  assistants,  &c.j  equal  to  the  pay 
of  the  Patwarisy  and  for  a  supervising  establishmeut  to  match,  and  the 
other  with  both  of  these  items  mtich  reduced.  Mr.  Lyall  as  Settle^ 
ment  Commissioner  in  forwarding  the  schedules  said,  referring  to  the 
first  of  these,  ^^  with  the  measuring  establishment  which  1  have  pro^ 
posed  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Walker  will  be  able 
to  complete  the  revision  of  Settlement  within  four  years  from  Jst 
October  next.  If  Goveniment  is  not  prepared  to  sanction  such  large 
grants  for  pay  of  Munsarims  and  Patw&ri  assistants,  we  shall  have 
to  club  the  Patwaris  together  and  have  one  measuring  party  to  two 
circles.  The  revision  of  Settlement  would  in  fact  be  likely  to  take 
nearly  six  years  instead  of  four." — (No.  188,  dated  4ih  June  1878,  from 
the  Settlement  Commissioner  to  the  Settlement  Secretary  to  Financial 
Commissioner,  paragraph  12).  The  letter  of  the  Panjab  Government  for- 
warding the  schedule  to  the  Government  of  India  gave  expression  to  the 
following  views  of  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Sir  R« 
Egerton) :  *'  The  Lieutenant-Governor  quite  agrees  in  the  view  of  the 
Financial  Commissioner  that  to  admit  this  expenditure  will  be  the 
truest  economy  in  the  end.  The  time  occupied  in  completing  the 
Settlement  depends  greatly  upon  the  duration  of  the  measurements  | 
and  it  is  desirable  to  bring  this  stage  of  the  operations  to  a  close  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  •  .  «  .''—(No.  8620,  dated  24  July  1878^ 
from  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  of  Panjab,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Goyernment  of  India,  paragraph  S).  I  give  these  extracts  in  order 
to  show  clearly  what  oiy  iostructious  weie^  and  because  Government 
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hftfl  in  tlie  Settlements  recently  started  adopted  tlie  second  alteniafiFe 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyall ;  and  the  views  then  expres&ed  may  be  sakl 
to  have  already  become  old-fashioned. 

811.    There  are  only  three  Tahsils  in   the  District,  T>nt  a  foorih 

Superintendent  for  the  lower  part  of  Lnd|ii- 

^f^Z\!!ZT:L^at7!t  *"»•  ^^^""^  Tahsfl  is  about  twice  as  larj^  as 
ttoment  operations,  either  of  the  otherSj  was  sanctioned,  the  separ- 

ate cliar^  beinjir  called  Pakhow&l.  Tlie  sar- 
Tey  was  started  in  October-^December  1878,  first  in  Samrala,  and  last 
in  Jn^rion  ;  and  was  completed  in  most  of  the  District  by  the  end  of 
1'879.  During  the  next  six  months  the  usual  ofBoe  tests  were  applied 
to  the  new  maps  and  papers,  two  copies  of  the  field  map  were  made, 
m  ronorh  one  for  use  in  attestation  and  a  more  permanent  one  ;  and  theit 
the  totals  of  area  were  worked  ont,  and  the  assessment  statistics  pre* 
pared.  After  this  the  operation  known  as  attestation  of  rio^hts  oom« 
menoed,  and  lasted  for  about  a  year ;  while  the  fairing  of  the  record 
and  distribution  of  the  new  assessment  were  completed  in  about  one  and 
«  half  years  more.  It  is  impossible  to  say  of  any  of  these  operations 
that  it  took  exactly  a  certain  time  even  in  one  TaliMil,  for  the  work  does 
iiot  keep  pace  in  all  Munsarims'  circles ;  and  there  was  a  diflferenoe  of 
two  or  three  months  in  the  rates  of  progress  made  in  the  Superintend- 
ent's charges.  The  only  real  interruption  to  Settlement  work  was 
paused  4)y  the  Census  in  the  beginning  of  1881,  which  threw  ns  back 
eome  three  months  altogether.  Had  we  been  content  with  fairing  the 
records  and  making  them  over  to  the  District  office,  I  think  that  the 
most  of  our  establishment  would  have  been  available  at  the  end  ol 
J1882  ;  but  it  is  usual  and  necessary  for  the  Settlement  Officer  to  have 
i\\e  girddwari  of  the  iirst  year  made,  and  the  annual  papers  prepared 
]by  the  Patwiris  under  his  own  supervision,  bringing  the  reeord  of 
mutations  np  to  date;  and  some  months  were  spent  on 
these  operations.  As  it  was,  our  establishment  began  to  be 
jtransferred  to  Amballa  in  February  1883,  most  of  them  lefb  in 
^pril  and  May,  and  a  few  as  late  as  August.  The  faired  records 
irere  made  over  to  the  district  between  June  and  Angust; 
and  this  would  have  been  done  earlier,  but  that  we  had  first  to 
employ  a  large  establishment  for  some  months  in  the  District  Record 
Office  on  clearing  it  of  useless  records,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new 
jBettleineut  papers. 

312     The  papers  prepared  were  those  prescribed  by  the  present 

,__  :,      #  n    ^        (1883)  rules  under  the  Land  Etevenue.  Act,  and 

Th«  proceduro  folk>wed.       j^^j,^  ^f  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^  therefore  necessary. 

The  outline  and  field  surveys  were  drawn  on  the  plane  table  bv  the 
Patw&ris  themselves  or  by  Amins  trained  in  the  Dera  Ismail  ^hin, 
Kohtak  and  other  Settlements.  I  should  mention  that  professional 
survey  of  the  country  was  made  in  1817-40  immediately  after 
annexation ;  and  that  the  maps  of  the  Regular  Settlement,  though 
accurate  for  the  system  tJien  in  use,  were  not  drawn  to  scalcj  and  did 
not  give  the  correct  shape  of  the  outline  or  of  the  fieida.  ^j 
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Iq  oaf  sar^ey  thdUait  or  boandary  mapa  of  atl  the  viHajjes  in  a 

.  Patw&ri*a  circle  were  made  oat  and  compared 

Tb«  turray*  ^l^  ^^^j^  other  and  with  those  of  neighbounngf 

circles  before  the  field  snrvoy  was  commenced.  From  the  thdUbaai  i^ 
tracing  ivas  taken,  and  the  field  map  filled  in  on  this,  the  botmdarj 
proceedings  and  map  bein j;  kept  in  a  separate  file.  As  the  measurements 
proceeded  each  field  was.  entered  in  the  kha9rahf  or  field  index,  and  in 
the  rou^h  statement  (Chitta  khataoni)  prepared  for  each  proprietor  froni 
the  pedigree  table  (Sfuyrak  na$ab)  of  the  co-sharers^  and  also  in  a 
parcha  or  slip  given  to  each  sharer. 

Attestation  was  done   on  ths  spot    by    all    grades    of   oflScials^ 
^^    .  with  the  most  satisfactory  resalts.  The  Patw&ri 

*  ^^  (and  his  assistant,  where  one   was  appointed) 

in  the  first  place  compared  his  copy  of  the  old  with  tiiat  of  the 
new  field  map,  and  the  last  annual  papers  with  those  of  the 
new  measurements  field  by  field,  noting  any  discrepancies  brought; 
to  light  in  this.  Then  he  went  over  the  land  with  the  villagersi 
attesting  the  entry  in  the  new  pa})era  as  to  each  field  (owner- 
fthip,  tenure,  area,  soils,  &c.),  and  inquiring  and  making  notes 
about  any  points  that  required  thia^  Each  proprietor  had  also  been 
given  at  the  time  of  measurements  the  usual  rough  list  of  fields  in  his 
holding,  so  tliat  every  pfecaution  was  taken  to  inform  him  of  what 
entries  were  being  made.  The  Patwiri  then  attested  for,  eac|i 
holding  the  entry  of  ownership,  cultivation,  rent,  &c.,  noting  on 
the  rough  statements  of  boldiuge  that  he  had  done-  so ;  •  and  made 
out  with  the  aid  of  his  notes  the  paper  known  as  Ford  badar^ 
or  list  of  discrepancies,  containing  all  mutations  and  partitions 
to  which  effect  had  not  been  given  in  the  annual  papers,  all  errors 
that  appeared  in  the  former  record,  &c.  This  is  the  most  important 
paper,  as  it  connects  the  old'  record  (the  annual  papers  of  thb  last 
vear)  with  the  new ;  and  the  reason  for  every  alteration  should  appear 
in  it.  The  Munsarim,  Deputy  Superintendent  and  Superintendeiit  (the 
three  gntdes  of  supervision  in  the  Tahsll)  tested  the  work  done  by  the 
Patw&riin  each  of  the  above  operatiolis,  and  themselves  attested  the 
rough  statements  of  holdings  and  the  Fard  badar.  All  orders  for  altera* 
tion  of  the  former  record  were  entered  in  the  Fard  Inzdar,  the  Superin* 
tendent's  order  being  necessary  ii)  all  ^cases  of  dispute.  The  (hired 
records  were  prepared  from  the  attested  rough  statements  and  the  Fard 
badar,  The.other  irongh  papers,  the  Shajrah  tiasab,  or  pedigi'ee  table 
and  the  Jfaq$ha  chikdtj  or  statement  of  rights  in  wells,.were  attested 
at  the  same  time  as  the  holdings  ;  and  finally  the  Superintendent  attested 
the  Wdfib'Ul-arz,  or  admiuifltration  paper  of  the  village. 

,        81 S,    After  announcement  of  the  new  assessment  of  each  village, 
Distributiopof  the  mmn-    it  had  to  be  distributed  over  the  holdings  of  the 
4nen(.  proprietors.    The  method  of  distribution  was 

left  entirely  to  the  people  themselves,  who  were  asked  to  agree  as  to 
what  form  they  would  adopt.  This  they  generally  did  without  much 
jdiapute,  and  the  result  was  worked  out  by  the  Settlement  officials  and 
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miide  known  to  ^ath  e<v«hftrer,  the  atnonnt  of  his  fenner  and  new  liabi- 
fity  being  entered  on  a  slip  given  to  him.  I  Imve  already  (in  paragrm|)h 
85)  laid  something  of  the  manner  in  which  the  original  forms  of  village 
fennre  have  been  in  this  matter  of  internal  rating  lost  sight  of  to  a  great 
extent.  In  making  out  the  Shajrah  na$ab^  or  pedigree  table,  we  wire 
able  in  almost  all  cases  to  work  ont  the  subdivisions  of  the  original 
ehares,  althongh  these  were  sometimes  very  intricate-.  But  the  people 
eeldom  adhered  to  shares,  except  in  the  B^t  villages  of  the  eastern 
parts,  where  the  soil  is  all  much  of  the  same  quality,  and  there  are 
no  wells.  Generally  thronghont  the  uplands  differential  rates  were  adopt- 
ed;  or  a  general  one  on  cultivation,  irrespective  of  quality.  In  the 
former  case  the  distinction  between  irrigated  and  uiiirrigated  was 
accepted  as  sufficient ;  or  in  villages  where  sand  prevailed  three  classes  of 
rates  were  used,  i.e.,  irrigated,  romli  and  bhmr.  In  very  few  villages 
was  the  difference  between  nidi  and  ordinary  well  land  recognized  ;  and 
the  relation  between  irrigated  and  nnirrigated  as  fixed  by  the  people 
themselves  did  not  at  all  agree  with  what  our  estimate  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  lands  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  relation  was  usually 
expressed  in  fractions  of  the  rnpeOk  Thus  the  people  asked  to  have 
their  assessment  distributed  in  the  proportions  of  irrigated   nnirrigated--^ 

9  aiiuas '     7  anuas 
this  was  the    actnal  ratio  generally   used,  or  10  annas  :  6  annas* 
Where  three  rates  were  used  it  would  be  irrigated    r^mli  nnirrigated— *► 

8  anuas  *  5  annas 

bkur  nnirrigated.     The  preference  shown  for  an  all  round  rate  on  cut 

8  annas 
tivation,  or  for  such  an  approach  to  it  as  the  proportion  9 :  7,  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  of  which  no  perfectly  Batisfactorv  explanation  can  be 
given.    The  number  of  villages  in  which  each  of  the  three  methods  has 
l>een  employed  is  as  follows  :^- 

(1)  By  shsres  •»  ...  •»• 

(2)  By  a  genersl  rate  on  cultivation         ••• 

(3)  By  difftfrsntial  soil  rates    •••  •- 


•  !• 

•«• 

221 

••• 

M* 

20S 

•  •• 

•  •• 

493 

I0mm^t 


Total  907 


•*i 


Ths  details  of  (3) 

By  rates  on  irrif^ated  and  nnirrigated  •••  •..  »•    SOI 

Bj  toil  rates  (three  ormore olasse*)        •••  ••.  •••    293 

The  new  distribution  did  not  effect  much  disturbance  in  the 
relative  amounts  pavable  by  the  village  shareholders.  It  is  the 
internal  rating  (Jiat  brings  home  to  each  proprietor  the  fact  that  his 
laud-tax  has  been  increased,  and  complaints  were  freely  made  where 
any  one  of  the  co-sharers  considered  himself  unduly  assessed,  fest  to 
the  Saperintendeuts,  and,  on  appeal  from  them,  to  me.  In  all  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  villages  were  up  before  me  on  appeal,  and  in  very 
few  was  a  second  appeal  made  to  the  Commissioner.  The  disputes 
usually  took  the  form  of  one  subdivision  of  the  village^  which  had 
better  land   or   more   wells,   wiehing  to  have   the  distribution  by  n 
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general  rate,  while  the  others  wanted  differential  rates.  "Where  the 
villagers  themselves  would  not  agree,  the  dispute  was  generally  ended  by 
the  appointment  of  arbitrators. 

814.     In  connection   with  the  distribution  I  should  mention  tliat 

Protectira  I*..- for  well.,     inquiry    was    made    as    to    every    well  sunk 

within  the  last  twenty  years;  and  a  lease  was 
given  exempting  the  land  from  the  difference  between  the  irrigated 
and  the  unirrigated  rates  of  assessment  for  so  much  of  this  period  as 
had  not  expired.  We  were  as  liberal  as  possible  in  giving  these 
leases,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  were  granted  to  people  not 
strictly  entitled  to  them;  but  liberality  in  this  matter  was,  I  think, 
necessary.  The  full  assessment  in  these  cases  will  come  into  force  as 
the  leases  expire.  In  all  protection  by  way  of  deferred  assessment 
was  given  as  follows  :— 

Samrdlii  ...  •••  •••  ...  ...    2,120 

Ludhi&na  •«•  ...  ...  •••  •••    4,284 

Jagrdon  ••■  •••  •••  ...  ...    1,519 


■■ 


ToUl        ...  7.873 


315.  In  Appendix  XI  have  been  shown  the  expenditure  on  the 
n^i.  ^t  *K  a  »4i  *  Settlement,  and  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
coet  of  the  Settlement.        ^^  ^^  December  31st,  1883,  the  time  ivhen  the 

statement  was  made  out.  The  total  cost  of  the  operations  was 
Bs.  4,94^267  against  which  must  be  set  off  receipts,  principally 
on  account  of  money  realized  from  proprietors  and  tenants  for 
the  faired  extracts  from  the  record,  supplied  at  a  charge  of  eight 
annas  each  (final  parchas),  and  the  contribution  due  from  the  J&girdara 
as  their  share  of  the  expenses.  This  latter  item  may  require  correc- 
tion, as  it  is  taken  from  the  statement  of  sums  due  which  was 
submitted  for  sanction  to  the  Settlement  Commissioner.  The  net  cost  is  by 
these  reduced  to  Rs.  3,56,138.  There  was  a  small  additional  expenditure 
amounting  to  Rs.  4,627-10-6,  incurred  during  the  quarter  ending  81  st 
March  1884,  np  to  the  time  that  I  finally  left  the  District ;  and  this 
raises  the  net  cost  to  Rs.  8,60^766.  If  reference  be  made  to  para- 
graph 805,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  immediate  net  gain  to  Government 
is  Rs.  148,187,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  net  expenditure.  Thus  in  three 
years  from  tlie  introduction  of  the  new  assessments  the  enhancement 
will  have  covered  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  whole  operations ; 
and,  as  the  new  jamas  in  Sainrala  Talisil  had  effect  from  Kharif  188L 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  District  from  Kliarif  1882^^  most  of  the  money 
spent  has  already  returned  to  Government. 

316.  In    1878,    when  submitting   the  schedules  for    sanction, 
p     - .  I  reported  that  out  of  £96  Patw&ris  only   99, 

*  ^  "'•  or  one-third,  could  use  the  Persian  character, 

and  there  were  very  few  of  the  whole  body  who  were  really 
efficient  But  I  soon  found  that  most  of  the  men  in  office  were 
past  their  work,  and  were  quite  willing  to  give  place  to  the  next 
geueratioDj  their  sons  or   other  relations,   who   had  been  properly 
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educated  in  the  GoTernment  sohools,  and  were  very  g^ood  material 
for  inBtmction.  Such  as  were  hopelessly  inefficient  and  had  no 
Persian  writings  relations,  were  dismissed,  after  having  a  fair  trial* 
AUhoug^h  tlie  instruction  of  Patw&ris  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
in  the  District^  this  must  have  been  merely  nominal ;  and  much 
valuable  time  was  consequently  wasted  by  Settlement  officials  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  them  up  to  the  state  of  efficiency  in  which  we 
ought  to  have  found  them,  besides  that  many  could  not  from  the  first 
assist  to  the  extent  that  was  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  new 
record  of  their  villages.  About  one-third  of  the  survey  was  done  by 
the  Patw&ris  who  were  in  office  at  the  time  ;  and  a  good  deal  more  by 
iissistants  who  have  since  been  appointed  to  the  office.  The  attestation 
was  performed  almost  entirely  by  PatwariS|  for  I  refused  to  allow 
assistance  to  any  man  till  he  had  done  some  of  this  stage  by  himself^ 
and  only  gave  it  where  the  work  was  too  heavy  to  be  completed  by 
the  one  man  in  a  reasonable  time.  *  In  this  manner  the  responsibility 
of  the  Patw&ri  for  the  correctness  pf  the  record  was  insured.  Most 
of  the  fairing  of  the  record  was  also  the  work  of  the  Patwaris^  tlie 
assistants  making  the  copy. 

The  Patw&ris  are  now  800,  distributed  as  follows : — 


SsinriU 

■•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

...     oS 

Lodhiana 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•••  138 

JtL^rion 

•M 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

•••    79 

of  whom  267  work  in  the  Persian  character,  and  83  in  Hindi.  Tiie 
necessity  of  regarding  ancestral  claims  to  some  extent  stands  in 
the  way  of  our  getting  the  best  men,  but  still  I  think  that  we  have 
secured  a  staff  of  very  fair  educational  attainments.  Many  Patw&ria 
have  passed  the  Middle  School  Examiuation,  and  a  few  even  the 
Entrance.  I  have  endeavoured  during  the  last  two  years  to  have  those 
that  did  not  actually  map  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  plane  table ; 
and  there  are  now  very  few  who  could  not  map  if  required  to  do  so.* 

•  Ifois.'-l  abonld  luiTe  mentioiied  that  the  paT  of  the  Patwirif,  which  is  leriad  at  tha  ntf 
^i'BB.  S-S  paremt  on  tha  raranna,  haa  haaii,-witb  tha  aanotion  of  Iha  Fmaneiat  CommiiaioBary 
ftuidod ;  and  tha  FatwAria  hava  baan  arrangad  in  thrae  gtadaa  aoeordinf  to  marit,  thua:— 


Orada. 

Bata  of  paj  par  month* 

Vo.ofPat«Mi. 

I       •••             •••             ••• 
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U                    Mt                                        •••                                       ••• 
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lU               »—                               ct*                              M* 
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••• 
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The  PatwAri  omi  will  be  oollaetad  with  tha  raraniia,  and  tha  pay  diatribatad  qaaHarly. 

A  PatwArii'  Kota-book,  oontaininK  detaila  of  area,  Ao.,  for  aaoh  eirela  and  ramarka  on  thf 
Patwiri  himtalff  haa  baan  mada  out  and  handad  otot  to  tha  Dapiity  Commiasionar.  Whan  S 
Taeancy  oorura  in  any  ip'ada  it  ahould  be  filled  np  by  promotion  ;  or,  if  it  ia  in  the  lowaet  gnd^ 
by  a  new  appointment  from  tha  list  of  aooaptad  eandidatea.  If  tha  Note-book  ia  mninlainadi 
tSere  will  bt  no  diffionlty  in  deoidiog  the  question  of  promotioii. 
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Anoilier  object  wliicli  I  have  endeavonred  to  AiCaiii  in  (illthp^  'np 

vacanciefl  is  that    tlie  Patw&ri  agency  slionld 
Olnfas   fnim  which  the    ^^^  ^^  recmited,  as  it    has  been    heretofore, 

drmwn.  exclusiveij    from    the   mercantiJe   classes.     I 

think  that  there  is  much  more  chance  that  a 
man  of  the  aorricultaral  class  will  do  honest  work  as  a  Patwari  than 
a  Sud  or  Khatri,  with  relations  all  about  him  enrrnged  in  the  money- 
lending  business,  besides  that  we  owe  much  more  to  tlie  former  as 
revenue-payers.  The  Suds  of  Ludhi&na  held  almost  every  circlei 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  City,  besides  nearly  all  the  K4nnugo 
ap|K>intment8.  The  Putwaris  in  the  B^t  were  of  this  tribe,  and  many 
#f  them  carried  on  large  money-lending  businesses,  openly  and  in  their 
own  names,  with  the  Mahomedan  proprietors.  It  took  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  break  np  the  clique,  which  was  a  very  strong  one,  the 
Sads  bein£f  the  most  clannish  tribe  in  the  district,  and  many  of  them' 
being  high  up  in  Government  service  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  every 
means  will  now  be  employed  by  them  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of 
their  ascendancy.  I  would  warn  the  Deputy  Commissioner  against 
having  too  many  men  of  this  tribe  amongst  the  Patw&ris.  Where  an 
opportunity  occurred  I  have  appointed  a  Mahomedan  in  the 
Bdt;  and  I  have  also  given  circles  to  J&ts  in  the  Dhaia  where  I  conid  ; 
and  I  hope  that  this  policy  will  be  continued-  The  list  of  accepted- 
candidates  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  men  of  the 
agricultural  class,  both  Hindus  and  Mahomedans. 

817.  The  -present  K&nungo  agency  consists  of  one  Sadr  and  six 
— .  Tahsil  Kauungos  and  Naibs*     This  is  of  course 

nongoBgenj.  wholly  insufficient  for  the  supervision  of  80Q 

Patw&ris ;  but,  in  anticipation  of  sanction,  I  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  scale  recommended  to  Government  for  this  District  in  the 
provincial  scheme,  as  follows  : — A.  Sadr  K&nungo  with  an  assisUmt  for 
tlie  District ;  and  for  the  Tahsils,  one  Tahsil  or  office  Kanuugo  each  ^ 
with  Girddwar  or  field  Kauungos  as  follows  :—  , 

SsmrAla  •••  •••  «••  ■•••  «••    4 

Ludhiilua         •••  •••  ^.a  •••  •••    6 

Jagr^n  •••  •••  •••  ...  •••8 

We  ought  perhaps  to  be  content  with  this,  but  an  extra.  Qirddwar 
will  certainly  be  required  in  Jagraon  when  irrigation  from  the  Caiuil 
is  developed,  if  the  necessity  does  not  actually  exist  now,  as  I  think 
it  does* 

818.  General  instructions  as  to  the  preparation  of  the   annnal 
.        .  papers  by  the  Patw&ris,  and  rules  concerning 

papers.  these  officials  and  the  K&unngos,  defining  their 

duties,  Ac.,  will  soon  be  issued  for  the  whole  Province ;  and  it  is,^ 
therefore,  unnecessary  that  I  should  say  much  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  record.  A  set  of  instructions  regarding  the  annnal 
papers  was  drawn  up  by  me  and  approved  of  by  the  Financial  Com* 
mtssioner;  and  the  system  is  now  being  acted,  on  for  the  second  year. 
Tlie  papers  of  the  last  year  were  made  nut  nndgr  my.^wn  sapdrvisieo^ 
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and  the  work  of  this  year  ia  going  on  while  I  am  in  the  Distrfcti  so 
that  there  ia  every  hope  that  the  a^'atem  will  work,  eepecially  aa  the 
Deputy  Commiaaioner  (Mr*  Wakefield)  haa  peraonally  iatereated 
himaelf  ia  it,  aad  haa  put  it  uoder  the  apecial  charge  of  aa  Extra 
Asaiataot  of  aome  Settlement  experieuoe.  The  chief  objecta  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  attain  are— (1)  to  have  a  correct 
return  of  the  cropa  of  each  harvest ;  (2)  to  keep  the  record  up  to  date 
by  making  out  regularly  the  regiater  of  mutations,  and  giv^ing  eflfect 
to  all  changes  in  proprietary  and  cultivating  rights.  The  Oirddwar9 
are  tlie  backbone  of  tlie  system,  and  theae  men,  Patw&ria  selected 
becauae  thev  have  done  the  work  of  their  circlea  well,  have  now  had 
upwarda  of  a  year'a  training  in  the  dutiea  which  they  will  have  to 
perform.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Patw&ria  and  Girddwars  will  be  quite 
able  to  do  their  part  of  the  work-^to  make  the  girddwari  and  prepare 
the  regiater  of  mutationa  for  the  atteatation  of  the  Tahsild&r  and 
Kaib ;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  these  latter  officials  also  will  be  capable 
of  doing  what  ia  reqnired  of  them — to  attest  on  the  spot  the  mutation 
register  of  each  village.  In  Ludhi&na  Tahsil  an  additional  Naib- 
Tabsild&r  is  certainly  required  (as  before  noted,  we  had  two  Superin- 
tendents and  two  complete  supervising  establishments  in  charge  of  it 
during  Settlement  operations)  ;  and  I  have  recommended  tliat  one  be 
appointed.  The  work  will  be  much  too  heavy  for  a  Tahsild&r  and 
one  Naib. 

819.    The  method  in  which  the  annnal  inquiry  for  the  assessment 

STrtam    of     11  vi        ^^  lands  subject  to  the  direct  action  of  the  River 

and  dUorion  inqoky.^^    ^^  made,  and  the  papers  prepared  iu  the  course  of 

this,  require  to  be  noticed  in  some  detail.  The 
system  entered  in  the  fTdjib-ul-ars  of  the  villages  at  the  Beguhir  Settle- 
ment is  that  by  which  no  action  is  taken  where  the  increments  or  de- 
crements are  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  asaets  of  the  estate ; 
but  in  1862  that  known  as  the  Chak  system  was  introduced  by  order 
of  the^  Commissioner.  Under  this  a  separate  tract  is  marked  off, 
comprising  the  area  that  is  likely,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  River ;  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  changes 
outside  of  this.  The  line  may  be  drawn  so  as  to  include  a  whole 
Tillage  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  latter  case  the  part  within  the 
limit  being  called  the  kaehaj  and  that  without  it,  the  paeka.  In  the  tract 
thus  marked  off  all  cases  of  changes  due  to  the  action  of  the  River  were 
taken  up,  and  the  assessment  increased  or  decreased  according  to  the 
result  of  the  inquiry.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  assessment  or  re- 
mission the  village  rates  of  Settlement  were  used  ;  but  the  officer  making 
the  assessment  was  not  bound  to  these,  a  general  discretion  being  allowed 
of  fixing  what  amount  appeared  suitable  for  the  area  to  be  assessed. 
As  a  rule,  however,  tlie  result  of  the  rates  was  adhered  to.  The  chief 
faults  that  appeared  on  an  examination  of  the  working  of  this  system 
were — fireff  that  the  rates  in  many  cases  differed  very  much  in  adjoining 
villages.  Thus  it  did  not  matter  if  a  very  low  rate  were  applied  to 
the  few  acres  making  up  the  whole  land  of  a  village  at  the  time  of 
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Regular  SeUldment ;  bnt  when  many  hundred  acres  had  been  added 
and  were  asseseed  at  this  rate,  because  it  was  that  of  Settlement,  g^reat 
inequalities  resulted.  In  many  cases  the  land  of  one  village  was  found 
to  be  paying  double  as  much  as  exactly  the  same  quality  of  land  in 
that  adjoining.  Secondli/^  land  was  assessed  either  nf^do/dsli  or  ekfoili  ; 
iind  the  question  of  which  rate  should  be  applied  came  to  depend 
entirely  on  how  the  Patwari  classed  it.  If  two  crops  or  one  of 
sugarcane  were  raised  in  a  field  in  any  year,  it  was  liable  to  be  assessed 
at  the  higher  rate  and  continued  to  be,  although  never  again  so^ 
cultivated, 

820.    The  Chak  system  has  now  been  retained  with  certain  modi- 

^  ii    ed  •    fi<^tions,  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion ; 

limit^T^e^AS^and    ^^^  *'*®««  ^   ^J"   "«*^   describe.     The  first  step 

paeka  Chaki,  taken  by  us  was  to  re-arrange  the  line  of  delimita* 

tion,  where  this  had  become  necessary  on  account 
of  changes  in  the  conrse  of  the  River  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
In  doing  this  I  endeavoured  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  far 
iis  possible,  although  it  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  them,  and  at  the  same 
•time  have  a  division  that  would  last  for  even  a  short  perio<].  Outside 
of  the  limit  new  cultivation  will  not  be  liable  to  assessment  during 
the  term  of  Settlement,  just  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  District;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  people  of  a  village  are  compelled  to  apply  to  have 
their  lands,  or  the  packa  portion  of  them  where  there  are  two 
Chaisj  transferred  to  the  kaeha  that  any  account  will  be  taken 
of  changes  in  tlie  area  of  cultivation.  I  think  that  it  is  this 
tsonfining  the  inqniry  to  as  small  an  area  as  possible  that  const!- 
iutes  the  strong  point  of  the  Chak  system.  It  is,  of  course,  unavoid* 
able  that  transfers  from  and  to  the  kaeha  will  hereafter  become  neces« 
sary  as  changes  occur  in  the  course  of  the  River,  for  it  would  have 
deprived  the  system  of  its  chief  advantage  if  we  had  fixed  such  a  limit 
as  would  be  likely  to  last  withont  any  alteration  at  all  for  the  term  of 
the  new  Settlement;  bnt  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  meeting  cases 
of  this  kind  as  they  arise.  The  provisions  sanctioned  as  to  transfers 
to  and  from  the  kaeha  are  on  the  one  hand  that,  when  a  village  with  land 
{n  the  kaeha  has  for  five  years  remained  unaflPected  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  River,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  may  give  it  a  fixed  assessment; 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  village  hitherto  in  the  jmeka  may  be  transferred 
to  the  kaeha  on  an  application  to  the  effect  that  it  has  become  liable  to 
such  direct  action. 

Bales  for  stMatment  of        821.    The  following  principles  of  assessment 
land  in  the  leaeha^  ^ere  finally  laid  down  after  a  good  deal  of 

correspondence : — 

(1.)     All  cultnrable  waste  land  to  pay  one  anna  an  acre  in  its 
grazing  aspect. 

(2.)    New  cultivation  to  be  assessed  as  follows  :— 

First  year  •••  •••  one-qnnrter     1 

Second  year  ••.  ...  one-half  I      Of   the  ekfasli  rate 

Third  year  ...  ...  three-qnnrtera^sanctioaedfurtbeCirole. 

.    Fourth  year  •!•  «..  the  whole       J 
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-  Uiiirortn  rates  Tor  each  Circle  were  ilins  inirodiiced ;  and  it  was 
at  ilie  eame  time  decided  that  the  asseraments  fpven  hj  tliem  shoold 
be  adhered  to  ah^olutelyi  the  |K>wer  of  departinj^  from  them  as  he 
thought  fit,  whicli  the  assessing  oflScer  was  allowed  formerly  to  exercise, 
being  withdrawn.  It  was  thonglit  advisable  to  provide  that  new 
caltitfltion  should  not,  during  the  period  of  the  revised  Settlement,  be 
ever  liable  to  bear  the  dofadi  rate.  The  loss  to  Government  involved 
in  this  last  provision  is  likely  to  l)e  inconsiderable;  and  I  think  it  was 
wise  to  deprive  the  subordinate  officials  of  the  power  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  them  in  this  respect.  We  have  classed  the  B^t  land  very  carefully 
with  tlie  crop  returns  of  two  or  three  years  to  guide  ns ;  but  .this  was 
done  nnder  very  strict  supervision,  and  the  resnlt  is  reliable.  It 
would  be  too  much,  however,  to  expect  that  the  Patwiris  and  Kinungoe 
would  do  it  properly  from  year  to  year.  Reductions  of  assessment  on 
account  of  aorasion  or  other  injury  will  be  given  exactly  by  the  soil 
rates,  so  that  the  assessment  of  a  village  or  portion  of  village  in  the 
kaeha  will  be  in  any  year  the  exact  result  of  the  reventie  rates.  Tlie 
file  of  correspondence  relating  to  this  matter  has  been  made  over  to  the 
District  Office ;  and  for  further  details  I  would  refer  to  it.  The  con- 
ditions of  assessment  in  villages  liable,  or  likely  to  be*  liable,  to  the 
action  of  the  Biver  will  be  fouud  in  clause  14  of  the  Administration 
papers;  and  a  vernacular  set  of  instructions  has  been  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  Patwiris  and  supervising  agency. 

322.     Some  account  has  already  l)een  given  (paragraphs  88 — 94)  of 
J^lr  awiffnm«mu  of  r»-     the  principal  J&gird&rs  of  the  District.    The  Ma- 
yeniie  :  general  aofount.  ]oud  fauiily  (paragraph  88),  which  alone  enjoys 

half  of  the  whole  jiigir  income  of  the  District,  had  established  itself  under 
the  Empire.  The  others  are  mostly  the  descendants  of  the  petty  Chiefs  or 
Confederacies  who,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Delhi  Empire  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  partitioned  the  country  between  them,  and  came  under 
our  protection  in  A.  D.  1809  in  the  manner  described  in  Chapter  IL 
These  Chiefs  and  Confederacies  were  at  that  time  virtually  independent^ 
though  it  is  probable  that,  but  for  our  interfereirce,  they  would  all 
have  been  eventually  absorbed  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  A 
few  of  the  Jagir  families,  again,  have  been  from  the  first,  dependent, 
having  originally  had  an  assignment  of  a  few  villages  made  them 
,by  some  one  of  the  more  important  Chiefs  {e.g.t  Kapurthala,  Nilblia),  and 
being  transferred  to  us  in  the  annexations  of  1846..  From  1809  till 
tlie  outbreak  of  the  first  Sikh  war  in  1 845  we  had  little  to  do  with  tlie 
Internal  administration  of  the  estates  of  the  Jilginlirs,  who  were 
f  llowed  to  govern  much  in  their  own  way ;  but  at,  the  dose  of  the 
;Sat^j  Campaign  in  1846  a  great  change  was  effected  in  tlie  status 
of  all  but  the  seven  important  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  who  were  maintained 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  virtual  independence  which  is  allowed  to 
protected  States  (See  Griffin^s  '^  R&jas,"  where  the  proclamation  of  the 
Government  of  India  on  this  subject  is  given  in  extenBo).  All  villages 
,Dot  belonging  to  the  seven  excepted  Chiefs  were  incorporated  in  our 
territory   along  with   what  we  had  acquired  by    conquest    and   con* 
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flflcaUon  from  Lahore,  Nabha,  &o. ;  but  even  after  tin's  we  exetciseil 
bat  little  authority  within  the  estates  of  the  Jfigird&rs,  for  we 
only  abolished  the  transit  duties  and  deprived  them  of  their  police 
jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance.  When,  however,  the  second  Sikh 
war  was  followed  by  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  the  Panj&b,  their 
power  was  still  further  curtailed ;  and  finally,  about  1850,  it  was  decided 
to  substitute  for  their  hitherto  undefined  exactions  from  the  people  a 
fixed  cash  revenue  demand.  This  last  measure,  when  carried  out, 
reduced  all  J&girddrs  alike  to  the  position  of  mere  assignees  of 
Government  revenue ;  and  it  was  a  great  blow  to  most  of  them.  They 
had  considered  themselves  as  lords  of  the  soil ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
their  rights  over  the  land  were  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  Zamind^ra 
of  Bengal.  The  J^irdars  had  realized  from  the  cultivators  a  full  proprie- 
tor's share  of  the  produce,  and  there  was  really  no  limit  to  their  exactioasj 
except  the  fear  of  driving  away  their  villagers. 

To  most  of  the  families  who  had  before  been  independent  the  j&gira 
were  coutinued  in  perpetuity,  unless,  of  course,  they  had  compromised 
themselves  in  the  Sikh  war,  and  were  punished  for  this  by  confiscation. 
The  tenures  of  the  others  were  considered  on  annexation,  and  more  or 
less  favorable  terms  were  given,  some  being  maintained  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  the  lives  of  the  holders  only  ;  and,  when  this  course  was  pursued, 
subsequent  lapses  have  reduced  the  villages  to  the  condition  oi  shared* 
In  other  cases  the  original  grants  were  only  of  a  portion  of  a  village. 

823.    The  Chiefs  and  Confederacies  had  always  been  liable  to  fur- 

nish  tribute  or  levies,  or  both,  to  the  paramount 
^^Oommm  ation       mo-     p^^^|^  -  j^ j  ^\^^  contribution  had  taken  the  latter 

form  on  their  coming  under  our  protection.  When 
the  final  change  to  a  fixed  cash  assessment  was  introduced  after  1849, 
it  was  natural  that  the  irregnlar  demands  for  which  the  Jagird&rs 
were  liable  should  be  replaced  b^  a  certain  tribute.  This  in  most  cases 
took  the  form  of  a  contribution  at  the  rate  of  so  much  (one  to  four 
annas)  per  rupee  of  revenue  ;  but  for  some  of  the  confederacies  it  was 
the  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  a  certain  number  of  horsemen  or 
footmen.  In  Ladhran  and  most  of  the  small  j&girs  the  rate  of  com* 
mutation  is  two  or  four  annas  per  rupee  of  revenue ;  while  in  Maloud, 
it  is  two  annas,  except  in  the  branch  of  Sardar  Mit  Singh,  in  whose 
favour  a  reduction  was  made  to  one  anna  on  account  of  services  per- 
formed in  the  Mutiny.  I  may  mention  here,  as  an  example  of  the 
second  form  of  payment,  and  as  the  solitary  instance  in  the  District  of 
the  istamrdri  tenure,  the  case  of  the  village  of  Lai  ton.  This  is 
held  by  the  descendants  of  a  Garew&l  Jat,  called  Chauhdri  Gahnda, 
subject  to  a  fixed  payment  of  Rs.  1,100  per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining four  horsem^i  at  Rs.  16  each  per  mensem,  ue,,  Rs*  768  per 
annum  more. 

For  the  collection  of  the  commutation  money  in  some  of  the  minor 
^,   .     .  j&girs,  where  the  shares  are    much  subdivided, 

the  head  of  the  family  has  been  appointed  Sar* 
iardaj  or  headman ;  and  is  paid  by  a  percentage  deduction  from  the 
amount  which  he  brings  into  the  Government  treasury  for  the  whole  j4gir. 
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SH.    Tlie  Jag^rJ&rSy  beftidas  enjoyio^  the  revenaes  of  ilieir  fiU 

^  u   Tz  /       l^*f?^^9  ^*''  '^^   found  in  many  cases  to  hold  in  al>* 

din!   B&s.  ?^'"^  ownership  a  eonsidenible  area  of  land.  This 

is  usually  the  Bir^  or  waste  land  reserved  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  family  for  their  own  use,  as  a  ^razin^  ^rronqd,  for  the 
snpply  of  firewood,  &c.  These  lUr»  have^  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  in  tlie  Maloud  par^ana,  been  brought  under  the  plouj^h  lonv  ago, 
and  are  cultivated  by  the  tenants  of  the  Ja<;ird4rs.  The  land  of  ab- 
sconding cultivators  was  also  considered  as  beloi)|^ing  to  the  Chief,  and 
the  Maloud  Sardars  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  landed  property 
in  this  way  just  after  the  introduction  of  the  cash  demand  of  the  Begu* 
lar  Settlement 

S25.     The  following  abstract  statement  ^ves  all  the  neoessaay  details 
Statemeni  of  }Mn.       an  to  each  of  the  existing  j&girs  of  the  District : — 


I 

p 


VMMOf  J4gir. 


of  J4glrdir. 


JAgfr 

or 

Slutftd 


ComnrvATfOV 

llOIBT. 


ml 


1 

1 
I 

4 


e 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
It 


LMlhraB  •«. 

JaMi  Mmt* 
fihAri    or    KoUft 
SontiwalA 


Dfifn  Va14m 

KhoM 

Bhftiuspvf 

Kotia  AJn»r 
Nbbiuuiwal* 


Salondl 
BigrMa 
Jalew4la 


(fraUr. 


••• 
••• 


Sardir  ShaoiabOT  Siagh 

and  oth«rt 
Sardir    Oando     Siavh 

and  othaia  ... 

L&l  Singh  and  otiiara  ... 
UirafiiuKh  tad  othen 


ffard4r  KirpAl  SiBgh  ... 

Biihen  Htngh 

Hit  Singh  and  otbara... 

JoAla  Singh  and  oth«n 
Biihna       Singh       and 

other* 
Dasondha    Singh   and 

other* 
Bhai  Marain  Singh 


••• 
••• 


Mt.  Kiihan  Soar 


Total  Tabsil  Savbaka 


2S 

8 

4 
8 


1 
1 
8 

4 

4 

4 
1 

1 

68 


Jaglr 

Do.  .. 

Oou  ••. 
Do.  ... 


Do.  .M 
I>o.  ... 
Do.  ... 

Sharod 

Do*  m. 

Do.  ... 
Jigfr 

Sharod 


84,108 

10.7SS 

7.611 
6.381 


1,208 

644 

8,687 

8.086 

8,348 

1,703 
1,100 

863 

60.483 


Two  amiaa 

peritipae 

Dilto      ... 

Ditto      .M 
Ditto      ^ 


Ditto      .. 
Ditto      .. 
Poor  annaa 
parmpao 

ICOBO. 


8^014 
1,840 


878 

68 


861 


None 
Mono 

Ditto 


7.811 


A  riralora^. 
ty  ("fJa. 
girdar  a^ 
▼ery 


lain  No. 4. 

Ditto 

iharifablo 
gnkt. 


1 
8 
8 


6 

6 


8 
9 

10 


Ramgarh  „, 

Maloud 

Ditto,      (xooBgar 
branch)  ... 

Bar 


Khoaa 
lirKot 


BagriMi 

AroaoU 
Uant 

lliaoallanooos 


•  •• 

a«« 


Sardir  Utam  Singh    .. 
Sardar  Baaan  Singh  ... 

Bard4r  Pnndar  Singh ... 
Sardar   Balwant  Singh 

Dawa  Singh  and  otbara 
Fir  Dalip  Chaad 


Bhai  Harain  Siagh    ••. 

nhai  Anohh  Singh 
Samand     Singh      and 
othara      ...  ••■ 


Total  TABaib  Lvdhuva     ... 


JagrAon  Tahafl,    miacallaneova    petty 
jAgira 

Total  ov  tbi  Distbiot 


88 

IS 

6 
IS 

4 
1 


1 

1 

6 
14 

80 
13 


161 


Jigfr 
Do.  ... 

43.f8« 
16.780 

Do.  ... 
Do.  .. 

7,7»J 
18^368 

Do.  ... 
Do.  ... 

8,868 
1,U36 

Do.  .. 

4,963 

Do.  ... 

1.888 

Sharad 
Do.  .. 

3,8«6 
lc,638 

•  aa  •«• 

1,09.387 

Sharad 

7,738 

1,77.603 

Two  annaa 
Ono    aaoa 


Ditlo 
Two 


milo 
Dilto 


Oao    aaaa 

Two  aai 
Noao 


Nona 


6..*91 
987 

487 
8,284 

418 
189 


388 
889 


t,074 


1>,U9 


19,660 


Thaao  fbor 
ara  tha 
braaeha  a 
of  t  ho 
Malo«« 
IkiBily. 

4  gran* 
from  th« 
Mai  o  a  4 

family. 
SaaKo  Hot 
BvnraU. 
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Out  of  the  revenue  of  the  J&gird4rs  shown  in  column  6,  they 
have  to  pay  the  commutation  money  shown  in  column  8.  The 
Jagr&on  Tahsil  was  held  entirely  by  the  Bais  in  the  first  place,  and  after 
them  by  the  Kapurthala  Chiefs  from  whom  we  annexed  it ;  and  the 
j&girs  in  it  are  really  charitable  grants  of  whole  village  or  shares,  there 
being  nothing  to  correspond  with  those  held  by  the  families  and  confe- 
deracies of  the  other  Tahsils. 

The  J&gir  Registers  have  been  maintained  in  the  District  Office  ac- 
cording to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Directions  to  Revenue  OflScers 
for  Pattiddri  tenures ;  and  these  registers  we  have  now  made  Out 
afresh^  bringing  them  up  to  date. 

326.    The  usual  inquiry  was  made  in  each  case  where  a  plot  of 

land  was  found  to  be  held  revenue-free  (miA), 
with  the  view  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  autho- 
rity under  which  it  was  held,  whether  the  area  was  covered  by  the  sanc- 
tion, and  whether  the  persons  in  possession  were  entitled  to  the  grant 
under  the  original  terms.  The  grants  of  the  District  were  of  the  usual 
three  classes — (1)  in  perpetuity,  (2)  for  the  maintenance  of  institution, 
(8)  during  the  life  or  lives  of  the  grantees ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  of  a  fourth  class,  (4)  sanctioned  for  the  term  of  the 
Regular  Settlement.  With  respect  to  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  our  inquiries 
brought  to  light  no  discrepancies  of  any  importance,  and  only  one 
or  two  cases  had  to  be  reported  for    fresh  sanction  ;  but  in  all  cases 

of  grants  for  the  term  of  the  expired   Settle- 

the^S^SJd  SeftleS  "*    "»«»*,  freeh  .sanction  by   Government    or    by 

the  rmancial  Uommissioner  was  necessary. 
These  grants  (4)  were  either  personal,  in  favour  of  Brahmins  or  others 
of  the  priestly  class  ;  or  they  were  for  the  support  of  some  religious 
or  charitable  institution.  Most  of  them  were  petty  and  unimportant, 
and  the  sanction  under  which  they  were  held  was  that  of  the  Settle- 
ment Officer  or  of  the  Commissioner,  accorded  between  1850  or  1853. 
It  had  clearly  never  been  the  intention  that  these  grants  should  be 
enjoyed  in  perpetuity,  or  they  would  not  have  been  treated  differ- 
ently from  the  more  important  ones,  which  come  under  classes  (1),  (2) 
and  (3).  The  principles  on  which  we  have  now  dealt  with  them  are 
as  follows.  Where  the  object  of  the  grant  was  the  support  of  some 
institution,  and  this  was  found  to  be  maintained,  continuance  was 
recommended  and  sanctioned ;  where  the  grant  was  a  personal  one, 
and  the  original  grantee  or  his  children  were  in  possession,  the  same 
course  was  followed  ;  but  where  the  grant  was  personal,  and  was  held 
by  a  number  of  sharers,  the  descendants  in  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  from  the  original  grantee,  we  generally  recommended 
resumption,  or  rather  that  the  grant  should  be  allowed  to  lapse. 
•The  new  sanction  usually  continues  the  grant  for  the  term  of  the 
revised  Settlement  or  for  the  life  of  the  holder,  whichever  period 
expires  first ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  grantee  dying  within  the  period 
of  the   Settlement,   the  Commissioner  has  the  power  of  continuance 

18 
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to  the  heirs  for  the  remainder  of  this  period.  I  shoald  mention  here 
that  all  cases  in  which  resumption  of  grants  of  class  (4)  was  recom- 
mended were  reported  to  the  Financial  Commissioner  in  a  vernacular 
register ;  and  that  all  those  proposed  for  continuance  were  entered 
in  two  sets  of  English  registerS|  one  for  those  cases  in  which  the  area 
was  under  ten  acres  and  the  sanction  of  the  Financial  Commissioner 
was  sufficient ;  and  the  other  for  those  which  required  the  orders  of 
Oovernmenty  because  the  area  was  in  excess  of  ten  acres. 

The    general    result    of  the    inquiries    as    to  cases    in  which  the 
previous  snnction  was  for  the  term  of  Settlement  is  as  follows : — 


Number  of  cases. 

Area. 

Resumed             ...                 ... 

281 

1,216 

Continued           ••• 

490 

8,936 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  nnmber  of  oases  and  the  area  of 
the  petty  grants  of  all  kinds  in  the  District  as  they  now  stand  :-* 


Nami  ov  Takui. 

HVLD  IH  Fn- 

FEIUIIT 

WITHOUT 

OOHDITIOV. 

HhIiD    hoe 

XAIV- 

TBHAHCl  OV 
IBBTITtfXIOH 

HSLD     FOB 

LIVa  OE 

UTM. 

fliLD    VOE 

THE     TIEM 

OV 

Sbttuxevt. 

Total. 

Number  of 

.9 

• 

il 

.9 

it 

< 

Number  of 
cues. 

Area       in 
aeree. 

o 

§1 

.9 

i 

< 

626 

§1 

.9 

1^ 

Bamr&la 

87 

61 

69 

263 

87 

226 

64 

100 

1,176 

Ludhi&na 

86 

259 

110 

1,461 

74 

610 

227 

1,043 

446 

4,468 

Jagr&on 

88 

881 

64 

773 

61 

714 

168 

1,20S 

881 

3,070 

ToUl 

105 

701 

226 

2,487 

162 

1,760 

474 

8,770 

967 

8,708 

ZaildULn. 


New  registers  of    the  existinjir  grants  have   been    prepared    in 
vernacular  and  made  over  to  the  District  Office. 

827.    I  have  referred  in  paragraph  81  to  tlie  appointment  of  Zail- 

dars.  The  system  was,  after  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
^  cnssiouy  introduced,  the  appointment  of  Zaildars 
to  be  paid  by  a  dednction  of  1  per  cent,  from  the  revenue  being  agreed 
to  by  Government.  The  people  themselves  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  measure  from  that  feeling  of  dread  of  one  of  their  own  class 
being  entrusted  with  any  sort  of  authority  over  them,  which  is 
characteristic  of,  but  perhaps  not  peculiar  to,  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  District.  There  were  no  special  reasons  why  the  system 
should  not  work  in  this  District  as  well  as  it  has  done  in  others, 
except  that  it  was  thought  that  it  might  interfere  with  the  semblance 
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of  local  autbority  still   preserved   to  some  of   the  larger  J&girdars. 
The  j&girs  of  Maload  and   Ladhran  .  were,   therefore,  excladed  from 
its  operation.     In  the  rest  of  the  District  the  Zails  were  arranged 
Attmi         t  f   ftiifl  within   the  Tahsils,    so    far    as    was  possible, 

gemen  o  z  .  according  to  tribes ;  althongh  in  many  places 
it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  gronp  together  villages  so  as  more 
than  partially  to  secure  this  object.  The  B^t  tract  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  Mahomedan  populatiouj  belonging  to  the  R&jputj  Gujarj  Jat,  Araien 
and  Awan  tribes  ;  but  the  villages  of  these  are.  as  a  rule,  so  mixed  up 
that,  although  it  may  be  said  that  one  or  other  of  the  tribes  pre- 
dominates in  a  certain  portion  of  the  lowlands,  we  could  not 
arrange  any  single  Zail  so  as  to  consist  entirely  of  villages  of  the 
same  tribe.  Mahomedan  Rajputs  and  Jats  own  most  of  the  Samr&la 
and  Upper  Ludhi^oa  B^t  tracts  ;  while  in  the  lower  part  of  Ludhi&na 
and  in  Jagr&on  the  Gujars  are  in  a  great  majority.  Amongst  the 
Jats  of  the  uplands  it  was  in  like  manner  impossible,  except  in  the 
ease  of  the  Garewals,  whose  villages  are  grouped  together  to  the 
south-west  of  Ludhiana,  to  arrange  the    Zails  by  gata. 

The  Zails  were  so  arranged  that  th0  revenue  of  each  should  be  as 
Sim  f  za'l  nearly  as  possible  Rs.  20,000  in  order  to  give  an 

allowance  of  Re.  200  to  each  Zaild&r. 

A  zaild&r  was  selected  by  me  in  communication  with  the  Deputy 
Mod    f  a  Dointm  nt  Commissioner  from  amongst  the  leading  Lam- 

bard&rs  in  each  Zail.  I  think  that  the  appoint- 
ments have,  on  the  whole,  been  such  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
people ;  but  in  some  cases  there  was  undoubtedly  difficulty  in  finding 
any  one  fitted  for  the  position.  There  has  hitherto  not  been  much  in- 
ducement for  members  of  the  agricultural  class  to  come  forward  as 
leading  men ;  but  I  think  that  these  appointments  are  likely  to  furnish 
an  incentive.  As  vacancies  occur  it  will  be  possible  to  take  the  votes 
of  the  Lambard^rs  without  any  danger  beyond  that  of  the  free  use  of 
bribery,  which  appears  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  giving  a  small 
body  of  voters  the  right  to  nominate  to  a  paid  appointment.  The 
Hitimate  success  of  the  scheme  will  depend  a  good* deal  on  how  it  is 
workedj  and  what  use  is  made  of  the  Zaild&rs.  If  the  true  position 
of  the  Zaild^r  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  is  a  representative  of  the  people 
on  whose  assistance  Government  officials  may  rely,  and  not  merely 
the  man  to  whom  commissions  ought  to  issue  in  civil  cases  when  he  is 
not  acting  as  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Inspector  of  Police,  he  will 
have  little  opportunity  of  abusing  his  power.  It  is  in  my  opinion  the 
tendency  to  use  the  Zaildars  as  the  sole  means  of  communication  between 
Government  and  the  people,  and  to  treat  them  as  officials,  that  has 
afforded  the  opportunities  for  misconduct,  of  which  they  are  said  to 
have  taken  advantage  in  other  Districts.  The  peculiar  disadvantages 
under  which  the  system  appears  to  me  to  labour  in  Ludhiana 
is  that  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  tribal  organization  ;  for  I  know  of  no  District  where  want 
of  union  amongst    the    agricultural  population  is  more  marked.    If 
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villages  lie  in  groupsi  each  belonji;iu^  to  one  tribe  or  got^  it  is  certain 
that  one  or  two  men  will  be  regarded  as  the  heads  of  the  tribe  or  got ; 
but  in  Ludhi&iia  there  is  very  little  tribal  feeling  anywhere,  and 
almost  every  single  Lambard&r  in  each  zail  was  a  candidate  for 
the  appointment. 

828.  Th3  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Zails  and  Zaild&rs  of  the 
District  according  to  the  appointments  made  by  me.  For  farther  par- 
ticulars I  would  refer  to  the  Zailddr^s  note-book  and  map  in  the  Dis- 
trict Office : — 

list  of  Zails  in  the  Ludhiana  District. 


1 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

I 

Zaiu. 

• 

o 

PreTsaiag  trib«t 

(M.»MBbomed»a 

a.«ainda.) 

1 

ITaaio. 

Nmm^  fto.,  of  Zaildut. 

1 

3 
S 

i 

ii 
iii 
iT 

T 

Ti 

Tii 

▼iii 

is 

X 

ai 

zU 

ziU 

ZiT 
XT 

STi 

XTii 

Bttblolpor 
Sainaowil 

FoAWftt 

Kniklk 

Jigit  Ladhraa     ... 
Utal4n 

BbMi 

Khtti 

Lob4rlCMn       ... 

B«biwMi 

Sftloadi 

B*p41on 

IfolMBpor 

AikoUhA              ... 

lira 

JabbomMm 
(Jigir  TiilAgM.) 

87 
48 

16 
16 

86 

18 

U 
11 
17 
16 
18 

7 
18 
18 
16 
11 

0 

16,180 

17,866 

18,688 

17,170 

84,868 
16,774 

81,666 

80,806 
17,686 
18,677 
80,637 
16,810 
17,831 
18,686 
19,178 
8,480 
I  1.687 

U,  JftU  Mid  B^pnta 

XHIto 

Ditto  Tntb«f«w 
H.  Jfttt,Ao. 

H.  Jatt  Mid  B^pdU 

H.  Jftta 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

H.JaUMidlC.  Biij. 
p6tt 

H.  Jftti 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

P«tt«h   Kbin,   Fmthia,    of 

8 

F»tt«b  Kbin,  lUgpdt,  of 
SainaoWAl. 

8 

Pttii  Uttbomod,  Jttt.  of 
FoawAt. 

6 

SMidftl    Kbin,    fii^pdt,  of 

Katali. 

6 
6 

No  Appointmeat. 

Bfthil  Stagb,   H.    Jat.   of 

OtaUo. 

7 

U4m  aingb,  Hinda  4 at,  of 

8 

U\  Sioffb.  H.  Jat,  of  Bhui 

fJilirdir). 

6 

Sardirni  Nibil  Koar.  Jd«f r* 
dart  widow  of  KberL 

10 

8b«r  Siofb,  H.  J»t,  of 
Lob4r  Haara. 

11 

Nabi  Bakbab,  Biupdt,  of 
Babiwan. 

18 

Jowihir  Siagb.  H.  Jat,  of 
Farba. 

18 

K4hD  Siagb,  U.  Jat,  of 
Bapalon 

16 

Jbaba  Siagb,  H.  Jat,  of 
Mobaapor. 

16 

Kiibea  Biagb,  H.  Jat^  of 
bit  Kiabea  tfiagb. 

16 

E4ban  Siagb,  H.  Jat,  of 
lain. 

17 

Ooa  maa  appoiatod  to  n- 
preseat  eaoa  of  tba  two 
branobta  of  tba  ftmilj. 
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List  of  Zails  in  the  Ludhiana  District — Continued. 


1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

1 

Zaxm. 

• 

1 

o 

• 

o 

1^- 

aia 

51 

Prarailing  tribea 

(lIsMahomedan 

Us  Hindu.) 

1 

^1 

H 

fe.2 

Naina. 

Nama.  fto..  of  Zaildara. 

18 

• 

•4 

1 

1 
ii 

m 

iT 

T 
Ti 

Tii 

▼iii 

iz 

z 

zi 
zii 

zui 

ZiT 
ZT 

z^i 

z^ii 
znii 

ziz 

zz 

zzi 

zzii 
zziii 

BaUahw41 

KaUuii  KaUn       ... 

Chonnta 

liattewira 

Bholapu 

GU 

84hnew&l 

Umedpar 

Lalton 

Badow41 

Snnat                   ... 
Ladhi4na 

KUab&d 

Nnrpnr 

DUha 

Baipnr 

Bbinkar 
Bntiri 

Ghnngrina 

Dhnrkot 
PakhowAl 

TAJpnr 
UUlk 

96 

18 
94 

97 

17 
19 
16 

16 

19 

16 

19 
84 

80 

35 

19 

0 

14 
6 

18 

11 
11 

14 
0 

16.064 

17,666 

10.866 

18.088 

80.318 
17.746 
10,010 

17.766 

21.686 

81.603 

10.991 
18.067 

81.615 

16.076 
17.830 
19,640 

81.837 
8.067 

17,474 

18,876 
17,366 

18.360 
18,833 

If     Jati.    BAjpiitt, 
Gqjan,  &o. 

H.  Jata 

11.  R^jp^ta   Gtijar^ 
&o. 

Ditto 

Ditto  H.  J4ta... 
H.  Jata 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto  (Garew41  goi) 

H.JaU(Garaw41) 

H.  Jata 

li.  G^jars,  n^p^ta 
and    mifoelLiaeoaa 
claiMi. 

At*4na 

If.  G^ara,  fto. 

H.  Jata.  &o. 

U.  Jati(Garew41).. 

H.  J4ta 

H.Jata 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto    and  U.  B4j. 
pnU.                   ^ 
H.  Jata 

Didir   Bakhah,  li.  Jat,  of 
Baliahw4I. 

16 

Dewa    Sinch    H.    Ja^   of 
KaUni. 

90 

Same    Khin,    B^pnt,    of 
Chonnta. 

81 

Fatteh      Shin.    lUjpiit,  of 
Mattetvara. 

98 
98 

Nihil  8ineh.Jat,  of  Bholapnr. 
Khaa&n  Binch,  Jat,  of    Gil. 

94 

Maht4ba,  Jat,  of  B4haewal 
KaUn. 

U 

Foiga  Bingb.  Jat.  of  Umed* 
par. 

96 
97 

(Garewil). 

Nihal     Bingh,    Qarewil  of 
Badow4L 

98 

Part4b   Bingh     of  Jawadi. 

90 

MahbnbAli  Bhab,  Baiad,  of 
Lndhiina. 

80 

8h4h     Mahomed,  Aw4n,  of 
Ki«ab4d. 

91 
98 

Soahan,  G^jar,  of  Kharak. 
Bntal,  H.  Jat,  of  Dakha. 

93 

Bedha     Bingh,    Qarewil  of 
Kaipnr. 

84 

Hemraj,  Jat,  of  Bh&nkar. 

96 
86 

Bamand     Bingh.     J4gixd4r 
(KalAl).                    ^ 

JowAhir      Bingh,     Jat,    of 
Gbungrina. 

97 
88 

Hire  Bingb,  Jat,  of  Dhorkot. 

Daia  Singh,  Jat,  of    Pakho- 
w41. 

89 

Dalla,  Jat,  of  Tijpnr. 

40 

If  and  Bingh,  Jat,  of  Lat4U. 

No  appoinUnanta  in  Pargana  lialond. 
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List  of  Zails  in  the  Ludhiana  District— Concluded. 
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11 
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^ 
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o 
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■Si 

Pr0T«i1iDff  tribM 

(Ms-MahomedAa 

HsUinda.) 
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Kam»,  Ac,  of  Iialdaii« 


41 

42 
43 

44 


i     Bhondri 


U 
iii 

It 


46 

47 


40 
60 
SI 
U 
69 

64 

68 


o 


4 


Sidhwfta 
GhiUb  KaUn 

8*wadi  kb4i 


y  I  Mftodi^Di 

Bint 
JagrioB 

K4onki 

Akbin 

IfAUiih 

UkhA 

BMtiaft 

Kaikot 

Akilgarh 

Uobi 


Ti 
Hi 

▼tii 

ix 

X 

si 

xii 

xiti 

xiT 

XT 


ss 

SI 
IS 

16 

IS 

9 

14 

10 

7 
6 
6 

10 
10 

11 

0 


16.9S8 

19,680 

90.8S0 

14.960 

17.U0 
81,076 

ie.6S6 

16,488 
1S,736 
19,560 
18.860 
SS.490 

19.760 

S1.176 


If.  Oujarib    AraiBt, 

H.  Jatt,  Araiai,  Gi- 
jars. 
U.  JaU,  A«. 

H.  JaU 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto    Gvjan,   Big- 
puU,  4«. 

a.  Jata. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto  ••• 

Ditto  ••• 

Ditto    rad  M.  Bij- 
pais,  Ao. 

H.  JaU  and  othan... 
H.  Jati 


Ali     Bakhah,     G^Jar.    of 
Gortiaa. 


at. 


Bnkan  8ia(h,  Jat.  of  GhAlib 
Kal&a.  

Khaaia       Bingli,     Jat,    of 
Sawadi. 


Narain     Sioich,     Jat, 
MaodiAoi. 


of 


Bamaado,  Jat,  of  H4na. 


Sharif     Haaaa*    Baiad,    of 
Jagi^oa. 


Panjab    Biiiffb,    H.  Jat,  of 
Kaoaki. 


Hatha  Singh.  Jai,  of  Boni. 
Ma Ua  SioKh.Jat,  of  Ualla, 


84hab  Singh,  Jat,  of  Lakha, 


Him  Binth,  Jat.  of  Bibi 


Bai  Ahmad   KUka,    BAJpat 
of  Talwandi. 


Ganath  Mai, 

Ahilgarh. 


of 


Aaap  Bingh,  Jat,  of  Mohi. 


329.    la  addiUon  to  the  ZaildArs  it  was    at  first  proposed    to 

appoint  Ala  Lambarddrs  m  the  larger  Tillages ; 
Zttmindiri  intma.  ^^^   f^j,  j|,jg   „„  substituted,  after  some   dis- 

cussion, a  scheme  for  granting  to  selected  Lambarddrs  ininu,  to  be 
deducTed  from  the  revenue.  The  total  of  these  tnam.  was  not  to 
exceed  i  per  cent,  of  the  assessment.  Lists  of  the  LambardArs 
Sed  for  these  grants  were  submitted  by  me,  and  received  the 
Unction  of  Government.  As  far  as  possible  the  .nrfm,  were 
sanciion  oi  _;ii.„e8  with  more  than  three  LambardArs,  as  the 
:Sfct  of  1  A la^LLwSAri  system  of  which  they  were  to  take 
oDject  ox    i;ii«  .trenatheniuff    of    the  Lambarddri     agency    in 

a^Jv^^e^b      it  TsS-also    Lir.ble>  distribute   them    oyer 

S./nJ«tr  cfc  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  size  of  the  villages  varies 
the  Dwtrict  as  ™»^»  »«  V  »         j  j,      j  j^  necessary  to  give   oue 

Ir^'^o  l^  ymfr:T\l  Ln  four  LambardArs.  The  in^nu 
were  of  threl  clafse—Rs.  20,  26  and  80  per  annum,  and  averaged 
Us.  25,  which  gave  two  to  each  Zail. 
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I  here  transcribe,  in  explanation  of  these  indms,  and  for  reference^ 
the  conditions  on  which  they  have  been  granted. 

(I.)  '^They  are  aanctioned  for  the  term  of  Settlement,  and  are 
within  that  term  held  for  life,  conditionally  on  good  conduct  and  the 
rendering  of  assistance  in  the  district  administration." 

(2.)  '^  They  are  to  be  vacated  as  the  appointment  of  the  holder  to 
a  Zailddrship.  * 

(3.)  *^  As  lapses  occur,  through  death  or  otherwise^  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  has  the  authority,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  appoint  a  successor  selected  from  the  Lambard&rs  of  the 
same  Zail ;  and  the  Commissioner's  orders  as  to  the  appointment  are 
final. 

(4).  "  It  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  inims  are  not  of  an 
hereditary  character.'' 

330.     As  the  next  chapter  is  merely  an  analysis  of  the  Record  of 

.  Customs,  I  may  conclude  this  account  of  our 

Notice  of  offloari.  operations  with  a  notice  of  the  principal  officers 

who  served  under  me. 

Munshi  Cliaranjit  Lfil  (since  deceased)  was  our  Extra  Assistant 
Settlement  Officer  up  to  the  end  of  1882,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
officiate  as  Extra  Judicial  Assistant.  A  great  part  of  the  civil  and  revenue 
case  work  fell  to  his  share,  and  he  also  gave  material  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  record.  Munshi  Ahmad  Bakhsh,  the  best  of  the 
Superintendents,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Charanjit  Ldl  as  Extra 
Assistant,  and  he  has  now  gone  to  Amb&Ua  in  the  same  capacity. 
Munshi  Ishar  D&s,  who  held  charge  of  Jagr&on  Tahsil  as  Superintendent 
for  three  years,  till  his  transfer  to  Bawal  Pi ndi,  earned  for  himself  a 
great  reputation  for  honesty ;  and  the  work  done  under  his  supervision 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  District  Munshi  Jodh  Singh  came 
from  Bohtak  and  took  charge  of  the  Ludhi&na  Tahsil  after  the  completion 
of  measurements.  He  is  a  Settlement  official  of  well  known  ability,  and 
ahowed  good  powers  of  organizing  and  managing  a  large  establishment. 
He  has  now  been  appointed  Tahsild&r  of  Jagr&on,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  leave  him  behind  me  in  the  District,  for  his  knowledge  of  Settle- 
ment work  is  likely  to  be  most  useful.  Of  the  Deputy  Superinten- 
dents Karm  Shah  and  Amir  Chand  were  the  best;  and  they  have  now 
been  promoted  to  the  post  of  Superintendents,  having  latterly  officiated 
in  this  capacity  under  me. 


u 
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CHAPTER  X,— The  Record  op  Customs. 

331.     The  following  account  of  fclie  usual  inquiry  made  at  Settle- 

-  xu    i_    .         ment  as  to  Tribal  and  Agrarian  custom  I  had 
Contents  of  the  chapter,     j^jt^^j^j  ^^  ^^^  ^3   an   appendix  (No.  XV)  ; 

bnt  under  orders  of  superior  authority  it  has  now  been  included  in 
the  body  of  the  Report  as  a  final  chapter.  It  will  be  available  as  a 
volume  in  the  series  of  '*  Punjab  Customary  Law/'  and  may  be  styled 
"  An  account  of  the  Tribal  and  Agrarian  Customary  Law  of  the 
Ludhi&na  District."  In  Vol.  Ill  of  the  series  the  inquiry  into 
customary  law  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;— 

(I). — Questions  of  tribal  customi 

(II). — Questions  of  local  or  agrarian  custom  ; 
and,  following  this  order,  I  will  first  give  an  analysis  of   the  new 
record  of  Tribal  Custom, 


PART  L— Tribal  Oastoma 

332.     In   paragraphs  43   to  57  of  this  Final  Report  will  be  found 
Only   the    eugtoms    of    »   description  of    the   tribes  and  subdivisions 
the  BgrlcaltuTal  tribes  re-     of  them   amongst  which   the  population  of  the 
coided.  District  is  distributed.     I  am   not  aware  that 

it  was  ever  intended  that  these  inquiries  into  custom  were  to  extend 
beyond  the  land-owning  tribes  ;  and  I  should,  in  any  case,  have  had 
great  hesitation  in  undertaking  such  a  task  as  to  investigate  the 
customs  of  the  mercantile  and  artizan  classes  in  a  district  with  such 
large  and  populous  towns.  What  we  have  recorded,  then,  are  the 
customs  of  those  tribes  only  which  come  under  the  class  of  agrieuU 
inriits  in  the  statement  of  population  given  in  paragraph  43.  These 
make  up  more  than  half  of  the  total  population  of  the  District. 

33S«     For  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  customs  each  of  the  three 

Arrangement     of     the    Tahsils  was  taken  up  separately.    Except  in 

agricultaral  popalation  bj    the  case  of  the  Hmdu  Jats  it  was  not  found 

tribes  and  localities  for  the    necessary   to  make  out  more  than  one  Code  for 

purpose  of  attestation.  ^^^^  ^^jj^^  because  the  numbers  belonging   to 

no  otiier  in  any  one  of  the  Tahsils  are  so  great  as  to  make  it  expedient 
to  have  subdivisions  for  this  purpose ;  and  there  is  no  diversity  of 
custom  inside  the  tribes.  I  have  explained  in  paragraph  50  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  clans  of  Hindu  Jats  are  intermixed  even  within  the  same 
village ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  few  mentioned  there,  we  could 
scarcely  have  done  the  attestation  and  drawn  up  a  separate  Code  for 
each  of  the  gaU;  besides  that  it  would  have  been  useless  to  do  so,  fot 
the  customs  of  one  goi  do  not  really  differ  from  those  of  anotlier. 
We,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  Hinda  Jats,  first  separated  off  the 

19 
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few  goti  which  were  of  BnfBcient  importance  to  liave  Codes  of  tlieir 
own,  and  arrang^ed  the  remainder  in  each  Tabsil  according  to  locality, 
makinor  Qge  of  the  old  pargana  snbdtviaiona  for  the  pnrpose.  The 
following;  statement  shows  the  number  of  eodes  attested  for  the  whole 
agricultural  population  of  the  District : — 


Nsme  of  Tribe. 

Tahsil  Samrila. 

TahsU  Lodhtfna. 

Tahsil  JagrioiL 

• 

Rdjpnt... 

Whole  Tahsil. 

Whole  TahtU. 

Whole  TahsIL 

1 

Jat 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

None. 

% 

•^ . 

Gujar   ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

¥niole  TahnL 

o 

Araien ... 

None. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

■s 

Dogar  ... 

None. 

Ditto. 

None. 

99 

m.         *" 

A  win   ... 

None. 

Ditto. 

None. 

Jat       ... 

Pb.     Bahlolpnr     and 

^0^QarewAL 

Gat  Sidho. 

UUUan. 

Goi  GU. 

GU  Gil. 

• 

Bhandher. 

Pb.  SAfanewAlaad 

Ps.  JagrAon  and  Ak^lgarh. 
Pb.  Bawadi,  Bhnndri  and 

P.  Khanna,  iliqa  Kberi. 

foar  others. 

Sidhwan. 

0 

f4 

P.  Ghanfrina. 

PS.  Baikot  and  Hator. 

.9  S 

P.  Pakhovil 

n 

P.  Khanna,  iKqas  lara 
and  Khanna. 

(l^a  Malond. 
IlAqa  Jangal. 

lUjpat... 

Whole  Tahsil. 

None. 

None. 

Lob4na... 

Ditto. 

Whole  TahsU. 

Ditto. 

Saioi     ... 

Ditto. 

None. 

Ditto. 

(In  the  above  P.  stands  for  Pargana). 
This  arrangement  gives  thirty-four  Codes  of  Tribal  Custom. 


Method  of  attestation. 


334.    When  the  agricultural  population   had   been  arranged  in 

the  manner  described  above  by  tribes  or  sub- 
divisions into  manageable  groups,  representa- 
tives were  selected  for  every  village  or  portion  of  a  village  belonging 
to  each 'group.  The  Lambardirs  were  included,  and  to  them  were 
added  others  who  were  known  as  leading  men  amongst  the  co-sharers. 
A  Deputy  Superintendent  was  then  put  in  charge  of  the  work  for 
each  group.  .  He  first  proceeded  to  search  the  ihajrak  na$abf  or 
pedigree  tablci  of  each  village,  and  to  note  all  instances  of  inheritance^ 
trausferj  Ac,  that  appeared  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  attestation.  The 
representatives  of  each  group  were  then  called  on  a  date  fixed  ;  and 
the  questions  carefully  explained  to  them.  Their  answers  were  taken 
down  with  such  instances  as  they  could  give ;  and  were  attested  in 
detail  either  by  the  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  or  by  me,  the 
work  of  recording  and  attesting  the  answers  taking  two  or  three  days 
for  each  group.  I  had  intended  to  do  the  whole  of  the  attestation 
myself,  and  completed  it  for  more  than  half  of  the  District ;  but 
press  of  other  work  compelled  me  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  Eitra 
Assistant  Settlement  Officer,  and  to  content  myself  with  checking  the 
records  after  their  completion. 
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835.  The  questions  were  taken  from   Mr.    Tnpper^s  work    on 
The  questions;  and  the     "Punjab   Customary   Law/' Vol.  Ill,  Part  I, 

manner  in  which  they  were  witli  a  few  alterations  which  were  necessary  to 
'^®*^®^  make  them  suit  the  capacity  or  the  require- 

ments of  the  people.  The  representatives  evinced  the  p^reatest  interest 
in  the  whole  proceedinorg,  and  discussed  each  question  in  a  manner 
that  showed  them  to  he  fully  alive  to.  the  importance  of  the  inquiry 
and  anxious  that  their  customs  should  be  faithfully  recorded.  There 
was  seldom  any  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  answers  should  be 
given ;  and,  where  instances  of  dissent  occurred,  they  were  almost 
always  founded  on  some  personal  interest,  the  objector  having  a  case 
of  his  own  which  would  not  fit  in  with  what  the  representatives  were 
anxious   to  have  declared   to  be  the  custom.     There  was   found  to 

« 

be  diversity  of  practice  on  some  points ;  but  the  almost  perfect 
unanimity  as  to  what  the  rule  ought  to  be  was  most  striking. 

836.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  any  general 
General    remarks  on    discussion  on  Tribal  Custom,  especially   after  the 

the  subject  of  custom-  able  and  exhaustive  treatment  that  the  subject 
^7  ^*^'  has    received  in  Mr.   Wilson's  account   of   the 

customary  law  of  the  Sirsa  district  and  in  the  other  volumes  of  the 
series.  All  the  more  important  points  that  have  arisen  in  our  inquiry 
are  fully  considered  in  the  following  analysis,  aud  little  beyond  the 
description  that  I  have  given  of  our  proceedings  is  required  by  way  of 
pre&ce. 

There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  to  which  I  may  usefully  refer. 
Dancer  f  custom  be-     ^  think  that  a  mistaken  view  is  still  generally 
con^ng^rystallised  too    prevalent  amongst  those  entrusted  with   the  ad- 
soon  :  or  in  a  wrong    ministration  of  the  law  of  what  ought  to  constitute 
^^^"'^  a  valid  tribal  custom.     It  is  usually  considered  by 

the  Civil  Courts,  following  ideas  derived  at  first  or  second  hand  from 
English  law,  that  such  a  custom  is  established  if  it  fulfils  the  conditions 
requisite  for  all  customs,  t.^.,  is  not  contrary  to  law  or  morality,  is  cer- 
tain, Ac,  and  if  it  is  supported  by  sufficient  number  of  precedents.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  dangerous  in  a  country  like  tlie 
Panj&b,  in  which  after  all  law  and  order  have  been  established  for  only  a 
generation,  and  of  parts  of  which  the  resonrces  are  as  yet  only  developing, 
to  accept  instances  that  occurred  in  an  early  stage  and  in  a  condition  of 
society  widely  different  from  the  present,  and  on  them  to  found  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule  to  be  applied  to  all  oases  that  may  arise  in  the  future.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  ignore,  or  rather  to  strangle,  what  is  aptly  termed  the 
lauhereatingfaeulttf  of  the  people,  which  is  their  only  means  of  adapting 
a  custom  to  an  altered  condition  of  things.  This  is  an  element  in  all 
inquiries  into  custom  that  ought  to  be  recognized  and  given  full  weight 
•to.  Against  a  rule  which  is  once  taken  as  established  by  the  Courts 
\there  is  apparently  no  remedy  except  legislation,  however  inapplicable 
the  rule  may  have  become  ;  and  so  much  of  the  substantive  civil  law 
of  the  country  as  comes  within  the  scope,  of  these  inquiries  into  Tribal 
Custom  will  not,  I  trust,  be  the  subject  of  legislation  for  a  very  long 
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time.  In  seeking  proof  of  a  tribal  custom  regard  aliouU  not  be  bad 
merely  to  the  few  precedouts,  or  the  Btatements  of  the  witnesses  pro- 
duced in  evidence  oy  the  parties  to  a  particular  case  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  custom  is  in  dispute,  but  rather  to  the  general  expression 
of  the  tribal  opinion  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  absence  of  disputes, 
this  can  be  relied  on  as  unprejudiced.  I  was  much  impressea  with 
the  perfect  unanimity  displayed  by  the  representatives  of  some  gronpe 
in  rejecting  what  had  been  held  by  tlie  Civil  Courts  of  the  District  to 
be  an  established  custom  on  the  foroe  of  the  precedents  which  had 
actually  occurred,  but  certainly  were  not  a  sufficient  basu  for  a  rule. 

837.  The  element  for  which  allowance  shonld  be  made  in  endea- 
Customs  rnnflt  alter  vouring  to  derive  a  rule  of  tribal  custom  from  pre- 
with  changes  in  the  cedents  is  whether  the  stute  of  society  and  the 
condition  of  society.  conditions  under  which  they  occurred  are  such  as 
to  make  the  instances  applicable  to  cases  arising  in  the  present  time. 
The  greatest  divergence  between  the  custom  as  held  by  our  Civil  Courts 
and  the  tribal  opinion  takes  place  in  regard  to  interference  with  the 
natural  order  of  succession  to  property  in  land.  For  instance,  before 
our  annexation  of  the  Ludhi&na  district  thirty  years  ago  there  was 
more  than  sufficient  land  for  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  population  ; 
and  each  proprietor  had  as  mnch  as  he  could  cultivate  or  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of,  for  under  our  predecessors  the  bur- 
dens attached  to  the  possession  of  land  were  heavy.  £very  proprietor 
had  to  provide  for  the  cnltivation  of  his  laud  and  the  payment  of  the 
Government  revenue  ;  andj  if  be  happened  to  be  old  and  childless, 
he  had  to  get  some  one  to  assist  him  in  the  cultivation,  or  even  to  un- 
dertake the  whole  responsibility  of  proprietorship.  His  agnates  had 
perhaps  as  mnch  land  as  they  could  manage,  and  would  decline  to  add 
more  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proprietor  naturally  turned 
to  his  wife's  relations,  or  to  the  family  into  which  his  sister  or  daughter 
had  married  ;  and  brought  iu,  with  the  tacit  cousent  of  the  agnates,  some 
one  who  would  take  the  place  of  a  son.  The  condition  of  things  is  now 
completely  chanfged.    The  scarcity  of  land   is,  with  the   increase  of 

Eopulation,  making  itself  felt  more  and  more,  while  property  in  land 
as  acquired  a  clearly  recognized  and  marketable  value,  which  was 
quite  unknown  thirty  years  ago.  The  tribal  feeling  now  is  that  a 
co-sharer  in  a  village  has  but  a  life  interest  in  his  share  of  the  land  that 
he  inherits,  and  that  be  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  anything  that  will 
injure  the  rights  of  the  reversioners.  If  the  agricultural  population  had 
their  own  way  in  the  matter,  they  wonld  undoubtedly  establish  some- 
thing resembling  a  general  law  of  entail ;  and,  however  objectionable 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  a  proprietor  of  land  may  be  in  principle,  or 
when  applied  to  large  estates,  I  think  that  most  officers  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  now  going  on  amongst  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  such  a  law 
could  not  but  operate  for  the  good  of  the  mass  of  the  peasantry.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further  ;  and  all  that  I  have  said 
is  merely  intended  to  illustrate  the  divergence  between  tribal  feeling 


n* 
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as  to  wliflt  a  custom  slioulJ  be,  and  tlie  view  that  is  apt  to  be  taken  bj 
the  Civil  Courts. 

838.  The  method  usnallj  employed  for  seeking;  the  proof  of  a  cut- 
In  inyestigatiiig  a  torn  appears  to  mo  to  be  founded  on  a  confusion 
costom  one  shonld  not  of  ideas.  Two  parties  come  into  court  in  a  dispute 
whfcrmiy^^iirtti^:  relating,  say,  to  the  succession  of  a  daughter's 
tioofl,  bat  to  the  ezl  ^0^  ^^  preference  to  collaterals.  The  burden  of 
pNSBion  of  the  tribal  proving  the  existence  in  a  certain  tribe  or  got  of  a 
feeling,  custom  by  which  the  daughter's  son  succeeds  in 

preference  to  the  agnates,  which  is  certainly  treated  by  the  Courts  as  a 
departure  from  the  natural  and  ordinary  law  of  inheritance,  is  on  the 
party  alleging  it ;  and  he  is  able  to  point  to  12  or  20  instances  in  which 
the  succession  has  gone  in  this  way.  But  suppose  that  before  the  dispute 
arose  the  whole  tribe  were  assembled  and  questioned  on  this  point 
The  answer  would  almost  certainly  be  that  the  instances  quoted  were 
mere  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  the  tribe,  and  had  no  effect,  probably 
because  the  succession  had  taken  place  with  the  consent  of  the  agnates. 
I  do  not  refer  here  to  decisions  of  the  Courts,  where  the  point  waa 
actually  disputed,  because  the  validity  of  such  decisions  is  really  the 
question  that  I  am  now  considering.  On  the  other  side  of  the  case, 
what  proof  of  the  absence  of  a  custom  can  be  produced  by  the  party 
denying  it  ?  It  may  be  known  that  in  hundreds  of  instances  a 
daughter's  son  did  not  succeed,  or  a  proprietor  did  not  make  a  gift 
of  his  land,  because  this  was  recognized  as  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
tribe.  But  how  are  such  instances  to  be  proved  ?  The  best  eyidence 
against  the  existence  of  a  custom  should  be  recognized  as  consisting 
in  the  denial  by  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe  or  got  of  such  a  custom, 
and  the  repudiation  of  the  instances  quoted  in  support  of  it  as 
exceptions. 

339.    I  venture  to  hope  that,   where  a  really  good  Code  of  Tribal 
Value  of    the  Tribal        Customs   has   been    drawn    up    after  careful 
Codes  now  attested.  attestation,  it   will   be  found  to    supply   the 

Civil  Courts  with  a  clear  statement  of  what  is  recognized  by  each 
tribe  or  got  as  the  rule  on  most  points  that  are  likely  to  arise.  If  a 
custom  has  been  recorded  as  admitted  by  the  representatives  of  a 
tribe,  or  if  it  is  denied,  the  instances  of  iU  existence  being  repudiated 
or  exceptions,  there  should  be  the  strongest  presumption  in  favour 
of  such  a  statement  of  the  custom — a  presumption  not  to  be  overcome 
otherwise  than  by  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  statement  is  wrong. 
It  should  always  be  open  to  show  that  a  decision  of  a  Court  on  an^ 
such  point  was  wrong,  for  I  think  I  may  say  that  such  decisions  (I 
speak,  of  course,  of  those  by  the  subordinate  Courts)  are  too  often 
founded  on  insufficient  data,  and  to  follow  them  blindly,  because  they 
are  decisions,  would  be  to  build  up  a  custom  on  absolutely  no  foundation^ 
every  fresh  decision,  though  wrong  in  itself,  being  taken  as  additional 
evidence  of    the  existence  of   the  rule.    The  evidence  of  a  custom  is 
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too  often  looked  for  in  tlio  Diairiot  Reoord  OfBoe  ouIjtj  the  last 
place  in  my  opinion  to  wliich  resort  should  be  had, 

840.  Of  the  manner  in  which  cnpioms  alter  to   keep  pace   with 
Instances    of     customs     ^''^  changing  conditions  of   society  iustances 

altering  with  the  progress  will  be  found  everywhere  in  the  Codes.  Tims 
of  society.  f\^Q  disintegration  of  the  family,   the  substitu- 

tion for  it  of  the  individual,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  paternal 
authority  will  be  seen  from  such  facts  as  the  di8;ippearanoe  of  the 
custom  of  **  Chunda  vnnd''  snccessioUy  where  the  wives,  and  not  the 
sons,  were  the  units.  In  the  matter  of  marriage,  too,  it  is  certain 
that  the  liberty  of  a  grown-up  womnn,  or,  at  ail  events  of  a  widow,  to 
contract  herself  will  be  in  time  establishedj  for  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  Courts  would  hold  that  the  marriage  of  a  widow  celebrated 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  would  be  invalid,  or  the  offspring  of  such 
a  union  illegitimate,  because  the  consent  of  the  deceased  husband's 
Iteirs  had  not  been  obtained  ;  but  before  our  rule  began  such  indepen- 
dence on  the  part  of  a  woman  couid  not  have  been  imagined. 

« 

841.  There  are  other  points  on  which  much  might  be  written, 
Keglect    of  the    Maho-    such  for  example  as  the  complete  snpersessioa 

inedanand  Hindu  law.  of  the  Mahomedan  law  wherever  land  is 
concerned.  The  Mahomedan  land-owners,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
Aw&ns,  are  all  converts  from  the  Hindu  religion  ;  and  even  amongst 
the  Aw&ns  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  tules  of  inheritance  prescribed 
by  the  Sharahg  where  the  succession  is  to  land.  The  Hindu  law  is 
equally  neglected,  and  the  soil  appears  to  impose  its  own  laws  on  all 
classes  alike. 

d42.    It  will  bo  seen  that  no  clear   distinction    is  maintained  in 

Ko    clear     distinction    ^1^^    Codes    between    ancestral    and   acquired 

tnaiDtained  between  ances-    property.     An  agriculturist  has  a   right   to  do 

iral  and  acquired  property,     ^^j^j^^  j^^  chooses  with  moveable  property  of  all 

sorts  ;  but  the  limit  to  his  power  of  disposal  extends  to  all  immove- 
ables. In  truth,  the  idea  of  acquiring  landed  property  otherwise  than 
by  a  grant  of  waste  or  by  inheritance  is  entirely  a  growth  of  our 
rule,  really  of  the  last  15  or  20  years.  The  acquisition  of  land  by 
purchase  is  now  not  uncommon,  amongst  the  Jat^  at  all  events ;  but 
no  distinction  between  this  and  inherited  property  in  laud  is  recog* 
uized,  and  the  rules  of  succession,  restriction  on  alienation,  Ac,  would 
apparently  apply  to  both  alike.  The  idea,  perhaps,  is  that  such  property 
is  acquired  by  means  of  the  ancestral  property  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
the  answers  to  the  questions  showed  no  tendency  to  exclude  it  from  the 
accepted  tribal  rules. 

348.    I  do  not  give  an  abstract  of  the  Tribal  Custom,  because  I 

Ko  leparate  abstract  of    hope  that  the  Analysis  will  be  found  sufBoient- 

the  onstomary  Law  made.     \y  condensed  for  all  purposes  ;  and  an  abstract 

would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  what  will  be  found  in  the  following. 

paragraphs.  .         . 
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ANALYSIS  OF  TflE  CODES  OF  TRIBAL  OUSTOM. 

SECTION  I.— FAMILY  AND  TRIBAL  CONNECTION. 

844.  Question  1.— ulre  any  persona  considered  to  be  relcUions 
wK^  .«.  f«^-wi  •.i.«««-    (wdriadn)   beaidea    thoae    who  are  deaeended 

WHO  are  termed  reiatioiiB     j,  j.     9   a  y>^z'«/'» 

{wdriidn)  besides  the   ag-    fronh  a  eommon  anceator  t  Are  <my  of  the  wife  a 
nates  :  the  wife*8  kindred  7     hind/red  eonaidered  to  be  reUtiona  (wdrisdhX 

of  {I)  the  husband,  (2)  the  huabanda  rdativea 
or  (iUldren  f 

All  tribes  are  agreed  that  only  agnates  are  iaoluded  in  the  termr 
{wdriaanf,  and  that  none  of  the  wife's  ktudred  are  to  be  so  designated, 
this  answer  being  of  oonrse  suggested  bjr  the  word  wdrisj  which  was 
Qsed  in  the  question  and  really  means  ''  heirs."  A  man's  own  relations  and 
those  of  his  wife  are  called  sdk,  which  word  includes  both  relations  and 
oonuections  by  marriage ;  and  relationship  is  sakiri.  A  wife's  relations  are 
specially  known  as  saore  ;  and  I  need  not  detail  the  several  particular 
names  of  them,  which  will  be  found  in  any  dictionary.  This  first  question 
is  a  general  one,  not  intended  to  elicit  a  statement  of  any  custom  ;  but  I 
would  note  that  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  alike  repudiated  the  idea  of  a 
wife's  relations  having  any  sort  of  status  in  her  husband's  family. 

845.  Question  2. — Explain  your  ayatem  of  reckoning  generationa. 
The  system  of  reckoning    By  how  Toany  generations  are  the  foUomng 

generations.  peraovs  iaid  to  be  related  to  the  person  whoae 

rdativea  are  to  be  reckoned  f    (1)  Brother ^  Jkc. 

The  reckoning  is  everywhere  by  generaiums  as  distinguished  from 
degrees  ;  but  the  matter  is  of  no  practical  importance  in  connection  with 
the  devolution  of  property.  In  keeping  the  sulak^  or  time  of  purification, 
it  is  usual  amongst  Hindus  to  include  as  relations  those  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor  up  to  a  certain  generation.  Some  of  the  answers 
gave  a  method  of  calculation  similar  to  that  noted  by  Mr.  Wilson  in 
Sirsa,  reckoning  the  number  of  generations  back  to  the  common  ancestor.: 
Thus  an  uncle  or  a  grand-uncle  and  all  his  descendants  are  in  a  sense 
said  to  be  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship ;  but  I  think  that  this  was 
an  invention  made  to  suit  the  question.  Brother,  cousin,  fto.,  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  in  the  same  generation  ;  father,  uncle,  son,  nephew^ 
as  in  the  second  ;  grandfather,  grand-uncle,  grandson,  Ac,  as  in  the  third.' 
The  remaining  questions  of  this  Section  in  '^  Punjab  Customary  Law,''^ 
Vol.  Ill,  are  intended  to  elicit  answers  descriptive  of  the  constitn-: 
tion  of  the  family  and  of  the  tribe ;  and  information  on  these  points  will 
be  found  in  sufficient  detail,  I  trust,  in  the  previous  chapters  of  the 
Report.  . 

Section  II.— BETROTHAL. 

The  age  at  which  betro-  346.    Question  8. — At  what  age  can  betro* 

thai  take^  place.  thtd  take  place  t 

Betrothal  can  take  place  at  any  age — the  answer  given  by  all  tribes. 
A  betrotlial  is  an  alliance  between  two  families.  In  the  pure  form  (ptin), 
in  which  there  is  no  money  consideration,  the  ceremony  takes  place 
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wli<^n  the  parties  ore  not  more  tban  five  or  six  jeers  of  ege,  and  ilie 
same  is  the  case  Vfhen  an  exchange  (vaia  sata)  of  betrothal  is  effected. 
Where  money  is  paid  the  parties,  especially  amongst  the  Jats,are  often 
much  older ;  ana,  vhere  they  are  grown  up,  marriage  follows  verj 
shortly  after  betrothal. 

347.    Qv^stion  4. — Who  has  the  power  of  maJcing  the  contract  of 
Who  h«  the  power  of    betrothal,  and  whose  consent  is  neeessaay  t    la 
betrothal.  that  of  ike  parties  required  f 

The  consent  of  the  parents  or,  if  the  father  is  dead,  of  the  gnardiaD,  m 
necessary  in  all  cases  on  the  side  of  the  girl ;  and  also  on  that  of  the  boy 
if  he  is  a  minor.  If  the  boy  is  of  age,  he  can  contract  a  betrothal, 
whetiier  his  father  is  alive  or  not.  Perhaps  the  original  custom  shoald 
be  stated  more  strictly  than  this  by  saying  that  the  betrothal  is  arranged 
between  the  families  on  both  sides.  But,  as  the  family  breaks  up  and  the 
paternal  authority  loses  its  force,  the  son  would  assert  his  right  of  aotin^f 
for  himself  when  of  age.  One  or  two  cases  were  quoted  amongst  tlie 
Bdjpntsand  other  Mahomedan  tribes  in  which  a  grown-up  giri  had  con* 
tracted  a  marriage  without  consent  of  her  parents.  Of  course  sncb  action 
was  not  admitted  as  lawful  by  the  representatives  of  the  tribes ;  but,  if 
the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  duly  performed  by  a  priest  and  con- 
summation bad  followed,  I  do  not  think  that  a  Court  of  Law  eould 
undo  it  The  right  of  guardianship  in  the  matter  of  betrothal  will 
be  found  discussed  under  question  No.  26. 

848.    Question  5. — Describe    the  formalities   observed    on    the 

Formalities  of  betrothal:    Occasion  of  a  betrothal.    By  what  formality 
Hindu  Jat«  :jmn  contracts,    does  tfic  contract  become  binding  t 

In  paragraphs  77«-*79  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  ceremonies 
attending  betrothal.  Where  amongst  the  Hindu  Jats  the  betrothal  is 
pun,  or  without  consideration  (the  only  pure  form  including  the  vatta 
satta  or  reciprocation  of  betrothal),  action  is  taken  by  the  girVs  parents^ 
who  search  for  a  suitable  match.  On  finding  one  tliey  send  their  Idgis, 
or  go-betweens,  generally  the  priest  (pnrohit)  and  barber  (note),  some- 
times with  others  {jMnwar,  &c.,)  when  the  family  is  one  of  position, 
bearing  presents  to  the  house  of  the  family  selected.  The  presents 
consist  of  a  sum  of  money  (varying  from  1  to  21  mohars)^  sugar  or 
dates  (misri^  chuhdra,  &c.;  from  5^  to  11  seers  (iacha  weight).  When 
the  Idgis  arrive  at  the  boy's  house  his  relations  and  the  neighbours  are 
called  together,  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  chair,  and  the  money  and  sweets 
are  put  into  his  Inp  by  the  /(i^tV,  and  a  little  of  the  latter  into  his  mouth 
(all  such  presents  are  culled  shagan  or  *^ of  good  omen'*).  The  boy 
then  salutes  the  assembled  people;  and  after  that  his  parents  divide 
sugar  amonost  them.  The  father  of  the  boy  presents  some  money 
to  the  Idgis  to  be  taken  back  to  the  girPs  parents-^no  amount  is 
specified,  but  it  niav  be  rupees  or  mohars.  The  Idgis  take  of  this 
as  much  as  they  have  been  told  by  the  girPs  parents  to  accept, 
generally  one  or  two  rupees  only,  returning  the  rest.  The  Idgis  also 
get  something  for  themselves;  and  then  return  to  the  girl's  parents. 
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The  Garew&ls  and  other  Iiijfh  goU  of  Hindu  Jats  profesa  to  regard 
Where  muney  is  taken     tlie   taking   of  a  consideration  for  a  girl  as  a 
for  the  match.  gJQ .  \^^i  there  are  not  many   families  in  any 

of  the  gi^M  that  refrain  from  doing  it  uow-a-days.  Where  money  ia 
taken  the  girl  ia  the  commodity  to  he  sold ;  and  ihe  boy*9  people 
begin.  No  Idgia  are  sent  by  them ;  bat  the  boy's  father  or  some  near 
relation  \9\i\\  one  or  two  others  go  to  the  girl's  house  and  a  bargain 
is  struck.  The  price  is  snid  to  have  been  in  former  times  Rs.  40  at  the 
time  of  betrotlml,  and  Rs.  80  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  marriage ;  but  as 
much  as  Bs.  500  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  price  now.  When  the  bargain 
has  been  struck  the  girPs  parents  send  their  IdgiB^  or  generally  ono 
man  (aaie),  to  the  boy's  house,  and  ceremonies  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed above  are  performed. 

The  Lobinaa  and  Sninis  have  similar  ceremonies  to  the  Jats;  and 
^ ,     _  ,  their    betrothals    are    almost    invariably    for 

money.     It  is  said  that  the  boy's  people   must 
aend  after  the  ceremony  a  present  of  clothes  and  jewelry  to  the  girl. 

The  ceremonies  observed  by  all  B&jputs,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan. 

are   the  same^   and   differ  but  little  from  those 
^^°  '  of  the  Hindu  Jats.  except  that  money  is  never 

taken  in  this  tribe  for  a  betrothal.  The  girl's  people  send  to  the  boy's 
a  present  of  n  few  rupees,  a  ring,  clothes  and  sweets  iu  charge  of  the 
ldg%8^  who  are  generally  three  or  four  in  number,  a  BrcJimin 
(paroh\t)y  ndie^  mirdai,  jMnwar,  chamdr.  The  employment  of  the 
Brahmin  by  the  Mahomedan  R&jputsis  remarkable;  and  also  the  use 
of  the  ring,  which  we  find,  too,  amongst  the  Sainis.  When  the  Idgis 
reach  the  boy's  house  the  same  ceremonies  are  performed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hindu  Jats,  the  ring  being  put  on  the  boy's  finger,  the 
clothes  and  money  into  his  lap,  and  some  sweets  into  his  month,  in 
the  presence  of  his  relations  and  the  neighbours.  The  Qaasi  is  some- 
times called  to  give  greater  formality,  and  the  i/db  qabil  is  asked  and 
answered. 

Amongst  the  Mahomedan  Jats  the  ceremonies  described  above  are 

r^xu    %«  u      J     x_iv        performed  when  the  parties  have  made  up  their 
Other  Mahomedan  tribes,     ^^j^^j^  f^^  ^^^  betrothal ;  the  ndie  of  the  girl's 

people  comes  to  the  boy's  house  with  one  rupee  and  sugar,  and  preseuta 
them  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  relations  and  friends,  sometimes 
staining  his  hands  with  mahndu  The  people  assembled  are  fed  with 
sweets,  and  a  present  is  sometimes  sent  back  to  the  girl's  house.  The 
B&jputs  and  Jats,  being  converts,  have  retained  their  Hindu  customs 
almost  in  their  entirety. 

Amongst  the  Mahomedan  Oujars,  Araiens  and  Dogars,  the  father 
and  a  few  relations,  or  the  relations  alone,  go  to  the  girl's  house,  an  arrange* 
ment  having  been  made  beforehand,  and  give  presents  of  sweets,  clothes, 
Ac,  for  her.  The  Qazi  is  called,  and  the  ijdb  qabil  asked  and  answered  by 
the  parties  making  the  contract.  The  boy's  relations  are  fed  and 
dismissed,  usually  with  a  present  of  clothes  (khe*^  Ae.)  On  their 
arrival  at  their  own  home  they  distribute  sugar  to  their  relations  in 


\ 


^heuihp  .    ^  ^^it^ihecmiom   lor  the 

wme  is  _rfi-f 'iSi*    ^®  betrothal  is  agreed  U>^ 

Where  ^     *'''x«^  .^jTpieoe  of  cloth   (called  reza) 

Jnuch  ^  .  -;;    •.^'^^f^l  snm  amongst   the  ldgi»  of  the* 

•hort'  r*  ***^M*«***^  their  own   villas  divide  sagar 

V  -    .*  '^  ^*^/ is  not  called. 

y  •  /^    *^A.    ^^  ^ich  of  the  ceremonies  make  the  betrothal 

be*  '^  J*  ->**  ^jf^i*    ^ct  bindinof,  it   may   be    said  that  in  tlie 

-^"^  jr  '^_J^  ^o^  *^®  Hindu  Jats  the   betrotlial   is   com- 

^^  •''^i^^**''    /^tcd  when    the  sweets  and   other  presents 

^^^•^*^  *^         -,  ^ase  are   handed   othr  to   the  boy  before  his 

^        j^^^  t^,^  J(  the  ^'«"1'*  people.     Where  the  boy's   people  go 

y^^f^*^  kr  ^  ^^  tbef  merely    strike   the  bargain  and  pay  some  of 

fti^^   ^'»  '^f^  0(  the  girl  then  go,  as  in   the   other  ciise,   to   the 

f#  |^0u    ^^tjfsndl  complete  the  betrothal  by  the  nsaal  ceremonies. 

^^Igof  **f  ^f  part  of  the  price  agreed,  where  a  consideration  is  taken, 

'^***^  '^.^^molete  the    agreement  to   betroth,  not    the   betrothal. 


p^f  I  complex  the  agreement  to  betroth,  not  the 
Z^gld  ^^e  other  tribes,  too,  no  particular  part  of  the  ceremony 
^a»oo^^^  be  essential,  like  walking  round  the  sacred  fire  in  the 
mpp^^  ^rti^gB'  ^'>^  formalities  observed  in  a  betrothal  are*  merely 
fli0^^  ^-00  of  an  agreement  between  the  two  families  and  the  annduuce- 
tbeexp^  ^  ^  ^\^Q  world,  and  religion  has  no  part  iu  them. 

549.    Qfiestion  6. — la  a  mem  who  has  contracted  a   betrothed 

Priority    ia    betrothal    cntUled  to  marry    another   vAfe    before    he 

entitling    to    priority  ot    wAirries  her  to  whom  he  was  first  betroiked ; 

joMiTiuge.  or  (ji^^  priority  in  betrothal  entitle  the  girl 

to  priority  in  mxirriage  ? 

All  tribes  except  the  Mahomedan  R&jpnts  of  Jagr&on,  who  are 
of  the  Man]  got^  are  agreed  that  priority  of  betrothal  entitles  to 
priority  of  marriage;  and  that,  if  the  boy  is  married  to  another 
girl  first,  the  girl's  parents  have  the  option  of  breaking,  off  the. 
betrothal ;  but  amongst  all  the  Hindu  tribes,  where  a  brother  or  a 
cousin  has  left  a  widow,  the  boy  may  marry  her  by  the  karetva  form  of 
marriage  in  order  ^'to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  family,''  without  prejudice 
to  his  right  in  regard  of  the  girl  betrothed  to  him.  The  custom  of  Aareti^a. 
will  be  discussed  later,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  woman  by  marriage 
virtually  becomes  the  property  of  the  family  into  which  she  goes ; 
and  it  is  recognized  that,  when  she  becomes  a  widow,  some  arrange* 
ment  must  of  necessity  be  made  to  get  her  another  husband  in  it 

860.     Question  7. — For  what  reasons  can  a* 

tro^SZy  U  r^uuJd.        *«»^'*«^  **  annuUedf  I,  impotence  or  immorality 

(Pad  chalani)  a  sttfiaent  ground   for  breaking, 
oft 

The  following  are  recognized  by  all  tribes  as  suflScient  reasons, 
for  breaking  off  a  betrothal — leprosy,  impotence,  madness,  blindness/ 
becoming  of  faqirj  change  of  religion,  immorality  on  the  part  of  the. 
girl.    If  the  boy  be  of  age  he  can  refuse  to  complete  the  marriage.;; 
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but  tliis  would  really  be  letting  tbe  girl's  people  off.  If  the  boy 
or  girl  turn  out  to  be  of  a  low  caste,  it  api^ears  that  the  contract 
could  be  annulled.  The  inquiry  on  this  point  was  not  made  from 
all  tribes ;  but^  if  either  party  had  made  a  misrepresentation  on  this 
subject,  I  do  not  think  that  proof  of  a  custom  would  be  necessary. 
All  tribes  are  agreed  that  the  above  reasons  are  sufficient  for  breaking 
off  a  betrothal)  and  many  instances  of  each  cause  were  given.  It 
would  not  appear  that  the  bodily  infirmity  must  necessarily  have 
developed  after  the  betrothal,  though  I  suppose  that,  if  it  were  proved 
that  the  party  had  full  knowledge  of  the  infirmity  to  which  it  after- 
wards objected,  the  reason  would  not  be  considered  sufficient  by  a 
Court  of  Law.  The  Jats  appear  to  consider  it  the  proper  thing,  in 
the  case  of  the  boy  dying  or  becoming  physically  unfit,  that  the  girl 
should,  if  possible,  be  married  to  his  brother,  i,e.  inside  the  family  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  resembling  a  positive  custom  that  could  be  enforced, 
only  a  feeling ^  which  will  be  found  to  have  its  origin  in  most  cases 
in  the  fact  of  money  having  been  paid  for  tbe  girl. 

351.    QiLeation  8. — If  the  betrothal  be  annulled  at  the  instance 
What  may  be  recovered    of  ovs  party  18  that  party    liable  for  the 

on  account  of  breach    of     eo^penseSj  i&C,  Or  not  t 
betrothal. 

As  pointed  out  before  the  advantages  derived  from  the  betrothal 
are  all  on  the  boy's  side,  and  all  tribes  agree  that  an  action  for  breach 
of  the  contract  would  lie  as  a  matter  of  course  where  the  girl's  people 
broke  off  without  sufficient  cause.  A  few  tribes  or  groups  also  recorded 
the  view  that  damages  would  be  recovered  by  the  girl's  family  from 
the  boy's  for  a  breach  without  good  reason  ;  but  instances  to  support 
this  are  not  given,  and  it  is  said  that  the  girl's  people  would  not 
think  of  suing.  The  question  of  damages  is  after  all  scarcely  one  to' 
be  decided  by  custom,  which  can  define  what  coustitntes  a  proper 
contract  of  betrothal,  and  the  grounds  on  which  such  contract  cau 
be  annulled  by  either  party.  Suits  on  the  part  of  the  girl's  people 
are  unknown ;  but  that  would  not  prevent  a  Court  of  Law  from 
considering  whether  in  any  particular  case  they  were  entitled  to 
damages. 

The  question  (No.  6)  in  Vol.  Ill  of  "  Punjab  Customary  Law'* 
as  to  the  repayment  of  expenses  in  case  of  a  breach  for  good  reason 
was  not  asked ;  as  this,  too,  is  a  point  rather  of  positive  law  than 
of  custom. 


Section  III.— MARRIAGE. 

^  g  ,  .  ^     ,,  852.    Question  9. — Within  what  degrees 

prowSSdfornJS^^    of  reUUumehip  ia  marriage  UmfvZ  t 

Amongst  all  the  Hindu  tribes  (Jat,  Saini,  Lob&na,  Udjput)  marriage 
with  a  girl  belonging  to  the  usual  four  gots  is  prohibited — (1)  the  boy's 
own^  (2)  his  moUier's^  (3)  his  father's  mother's,  and  (4)  his  moUier's. 
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motiier'fl.  Amongst  Maliomedans  a  man  may  not  marry  ivitliin  the 
degrees  forbidden  by  Mahomedau  law  (fourteen  in  number),  which 
I  need  not  enumerate. 

353.    Qtieetion  1 0. — What  physical  defects  are  sufficient  for  annml" 

ment  of  marriape  t    Are  idiotcy  or  lunacy, 

ing  a^mwriij^'^^  ^potence  or  mtUUation,   sujfficient    causes  I 

Is  any  distinction  made  if  the  party  seeking 

aifhnulment  knew  of  the  defect  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  if  the  defect 

have  arisen  subsequently  t 

The  Rdjpate  (Hindu  and  Muhomedan)  and  Hindu  Jats  of  the 
Garew&l  got  aay  that  a  marria<>:e  cannot  be  annulled  for  any  of  these 
reasons;  and  no  instances  of  annulment  amount  them  are  forth- 
coming. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  indissoluble  nature  of  the 
contract  and  the  general  strictness  in  the  matter  of  marriage  are 
what  the  R&jpats  rely  on  to  maintain  their  purity  of  descent ;  and 
the  Garewals,  too,  being  of  the  hii^hest  stanaiug  amongst  Jats,  and 
calling  themselves  Rajputs  in  origin^  try  to  prevent  any  laxness. 
Amongst  the  other  tribes  lunacy  or  idiotcy,  leprosy,  mutilation  are 
agreed  to  be  good  grounds  for  annulment;  and  instances  are  given 
to  show  this  from  all  sections  and  localities.  No  other  defects  are 
admitted,  although  the  word  impotence  appears  in  some  of  the  answers, 
by  mistake  I  should  think,  as  a  case  of  annulment  for  this  cause  has 
never  occurred  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  The  Hindu  Jats  generally 
think,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  woman,  when  freed  from  her 
husband  for  any  of  the  above  causes,  must  continue  in  the  family, 
and  marry  his  brother,  &o.  by  karewa ;  but  I  do  not  tiiink  that  there  is 
anything  amounting  to  a  custom  that  could  be  enforced  on  this  point ; 
or  that  the  Courts  would  declare  void  her  marriage  to  a  stranger. 

354.     Qy^tion   11. — Between  what  tribes  is  mxirriage    lawful, 
.J     *  u      ^^^    between  people  of  what  religions  f    Is 

itV^^^^^o^  ^""^    ''^y    ^^^'^    ^^    ir^validating  a  mar^ 

riagef 

All  Hindus  state  that  a  man  may  marry  a  virgin  of  his  own  tribe 
(gaum)  only  ;  but  in  a  karewa  marriage  many  sections  say  that  a 
widow  of  any  other  Bindu  tribe  may  be  taken.  Hindu  Rajputs  and 
Mahomedun  Rajputs,  Dogars,  Araieus  say  that  any  marriage  out  of  the 
tribe  is  unlawful.  The  Aw&ns,  who  go  more  by  the  Mahomedau  law 
than  any  other  tribe,  and  the  Mahomedau  Qujars.reconl  that  one  of  them 
may  marry  any  woman  of  their  owu  religion.  Many  instances  are 
given  of  Hindu  Jats  marrying  widows  of  other  Hindu  tribes  and 
the  offspring  being  considered  legitimate.  This  is  another  of  the 
points  on  which  the  strictness  of  the  old  custom  is  not  likely  to  with- 
stand long  the  inroads  made  by  the  progress  of  society.  I  very 
much  doubt  if,  even  amongst  the  Rajputs,  the  offspring  of  a  marriage, 
otherwise  properly  contracted,  with  a  woman  not  belonging  to  the 
tribe  would  be  considered  by  the  Courts  not  entitled  to  inherit.     At 
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present  the  Tear  of  exclasion  from  the  brotherhood  appears  to  be  a 
Biiffioient  deterrent  from  such  nnious,  but  it  is  improbable  that  this 
will  retain  its  force  for  ever.  However  long  the  social  punishment 
will  continue  to  be  a  restraint  amonast  other  tribes  and  sections  of 
the  Hindu  Jnts,  I  do  not  thiuk  tliat  the  Courts  could  even  now 
declare  such  offspring   to   be  illegitimate. 

855.     Queatian  1 2. — May  a  man  marry    his  wife" 9  sister  during 

RelationB  of  the  wife     ^¥  W^^j^^  ofth^fovKmr;  and  with  what  rda^ 
with  whom  marriage  is     tiona  of  his  Wife  %B  TOarnage  unlawful  ? 
prohibited.  A  man  may   marry   his   wife's  sister  whe- 

ther the  former  is  alive  or  dead ;  but  he  may  not  marry  his  wife's 
(1)  mother's  sister,  (2)  father's  sister,  (3)  sister's  daughter,  (4) 
brother's  daughter,  and,  of  course,  wife's  mother  (all  Hindus).  All 
the  Mahomedan  tribes  are  bound  by  the  Mahomedan  law  on 
this  point;  and  a  man  may  not  marry  his  wife's  sister  so  long 
as  the  former  is  alive,  nor  may  he  marry  any  of  her  near  relations. 
But,  when  the  wife  dies,  the  connection  with  the  family  is  con- 
sidered as  broken  ;  and  a  man  may  certainly  marry  the  sister^  and 
apparently  any  of  the  other   near  relations. 

Re-marriage  with  356.  Question  13. — When  a  man  has  divorced 

a  diforced  wife.  his  wife  can  he  re-marry  her  t 

If  a  Hindu  has  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  for  immora- 
lity, he  may  take  her  back  as  his  wife,  unless  she  has  changed 
her  religion ;  but  there  is  no  recognized  form  of  divorce  amongst 
Hindus. 

The  Mahomedan  tribes  are  bound  by  the  Mahomedan  law, 
which  the  village  Qizi  interprets  to  them  ;  but  in  tlie  Mahomedan 
Rajput  tribe  a  divorced  woman  is  never  taken  back. 

857.     Question  14. — Are  the  degrees  prohibited  by  eonsanguiniiy 
_  prohibited  also  by  fosterage  t 

06  rage.  ^   ^^^   ^^^  ^^^   marry   his  foster  mother,  or 

any  one  descended  from  her  (all  tribes).  This  is  the  only  re- 
striction. 

Number  of  wires.  „    ^^^     Q^'^^on    15.-^  Sow  many  vnves   are 

allowedl 
Amongst  Hindus  there  is  no  legal  limit  to  the  number  of 
wives,  except  that  it  is  said  to  be  unlawful  for  Lob&na  to  have  more 
than  fonr ;  and  this  is  the  number  fixed  by  Mahomedan  law  for  all 
Mahomedans.  An  ordinary  Hiudu  Jat  could  not  afford  a  second  wife; 
and  it  is  not  usual  to  take  one,  unless  a  brother's  widow,  or  where 
the  man  is  pretty  well  off  and  has  no  male  offspring  by  his 
first  wife.  Well-to-do  Jats,  Sardira  and  men  of  good  family^  very 
generally  marry  two  or  three  wives. 

Age  at  which  marri-  359.    Question  16. — At  whoi  age  does  marri* 

age  takes  place.  age  take  pU  ee  t 

Marriage  takes  place  at  any  age  between  5  and  20 ;  bnt  there 
is  no  restriction  to  even  these  limits.  In  good  Hindu  families  infant 
marriages  are  more  common  than  amongst  the  ordinary  agricnltural 
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poptilation ;  bnt  I  have  known  cases  of  Rijputo  keepinor  their 
daughters  till  even  30  years  of  age  becaase  a  suitable  match  could 
not  be  found.  Where  the  girl  has  not  attained  the  age  of  puberty 
she  remains  in  her  parent's  house  after  marriage  till  she  does  so,  and  is 
then  made  over  to  her  husband's  people  (invJcldwa).  Amongst  ordinary 
agriculturists  the  girl  is  generally  of  a  good  age  when  married, 
and  the  mukldwa  follows  soon  after  marriage.  The  question 
was  not  raised  of  whether  a  mukldwa  could  be  force<I  before  tlie 
girl  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty;  but  I  should  think  that  a 
Court  would  refuse,  on  grounds  of  morality,  to  make  her  over  to 
her  husband   before  she  had  reached  this. 

360.     Question  17. — Whose  consent  is  necesBory  to  the  validity 

Whoae  consent  is  ne-    of  7Mrriage—(l)    when   both  parties  are  under 

cessaiy  for  a  Talid  mar-    oge  ;  (2)  when  either  is  of  age  f  Can  a  woman  con- 

"•^e-  tract  a     legal    marriage   without  the    consent 

of  her  guardian  t 

This  question  relates  to  first  marriages  only ;  and  all  tribes 
are  agreed  that  a  girl  cannot  contract  a  lawful  marriage  with- 
out the  congent  of  her  guardians,  whether  she  be  grownup  or  not. 
The  only  dissent  was  by  one  of  the  Aw&ns,  who  gave  instances 
in  which  grown-up  girls  had  contracted  marriages  which  wers 
Upheld  by  the  Courts.  Custom  notwithstanding,  I  think  that 
we  are  bound  to  come  to  this  that  a  marriage  with  a  grown-up 
girl,  celebrated  and  consummated,  must  be  recognized  by  the  Courts. 
Where  the  boy  is  of  age  he  can  contract  a  valid  marriage,  as  he  can 
a  betrothal,  of  his  own  accord. 

361.     Question  18. —  With  what  eeremonies 

wM^TS'Sl'Si  n  •  '»r""7«  <^1^ir<^ted  and  what  eerenumjf  maie, 
anion  binding.  the  union  binding  t 

• 

In  paragraphs  78  and  79 1  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  ceremo- 
nies observed  by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  and  I  need  n6t  repeat  it 
here.  It  is  the  phera^  or  walking  together  round  the  fire,  while  the 
Brahmin  repeats  the  marriage  mantara  that  constitutes  the  actual 
ceremony  in  a  Hindu  marriage  (with  a  virgin),  the  other  observances 
being  merely  part  of  the  wedding  celebration.  Amongst  Mahomedans 
the  marriage  is  celebrated  according  to  Mahomedan  law  by  the  priest; 
and  the  reading  of  the  nikah,  or  service,  makes  the  marriage  binding. 
Of  the  whole  question  of  kareufa,  or  widow  marriages,  an  account  will 
be  found  further  on  in  this  section  (Question  24)  • 

862.     Question  19.—^  Upon  what  grounds  may  a  woman  be.  divarcedt 

Is  change  of  religion,  a  sufficient  reason?    Ma^f 
«JSr^T  bedir^^"~"    «  huMband  divorce  hu  wife  mthaut  atnffning  any 

cause  t 
A   Hindu  may  turn  his  wife  out  of  doors  for  immorality  or  change 
of  religion,  but  for  no  other  reason ;  and,  if  he  does  so,  she  ceases  to  be 
his  wife.    A  Hindu  marriage  is  nominally  indissoluble,  aud  there  is, 
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therefdrey  no  reco^ized  form  oF  divorce.  Some  of  the  Hindu  JaU  snid 
that  a  mnn  should  have  witnesses  when  lie  expels  bis  wife.  The  Maho- 
medans  follow  the  Mahomedan  law  on  this  point ;  and  a  woman  may 
nominally  be  divorced  without  cause  assigned,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  dower  {mehr).  Amonn^t  Mnhomedan  Rajputs  a  woman  divorced 
without  cause  is  said  to  be  entitled  to  maintenance ;  but  no  instances 
of  this  are  gri^^n,  nnd  all  tribes  agree  in  reprobating^  such  a  divorce. 
Public  opinion  prevents  the  strict  Mahomedan  law  from  producing 
hardship  in  this  respect. 

863.     Queition  20. —  What   are  the  farmalities  attending  divoreef 

Fonnantiee  of  diTorce.        /f  /^f^    ^''^    disiineiioM    between    taldq    and 

khula  J 

Divorce  is  given  by  Mahomedans  according  to  the  Mahomedan  law, 
and  khula  appears  to  be  nnknown  amongst  the  common  people.  As 
to  Hindus^  the  answer  has  been  given  under  the  preceding  question. 

^1.      *xi-  J.        J    'M  ^S**     QneHianil, — Hae  the  divorced  wife 

^Zh^^^:^  ony  claim  offain^  her  husband  for  maintenaneet 

Jf  she  be  divorced  for  adultery  f 

The  answer  to  this  has  already  been  given  under  No.  19.  A  Hinda 
womaui  unless  turned  out  for  adultery  or  change  of  religion,  would 
Iiave  a  claim  against  her  husband  for  maintenance^  unless,  of  course,  she 
married  some  one  else.  Mahomedans  appear  to  follow  the  Mahome- 
dan law  in  this  point;  and  the  divorced  woman  is  entitled  to  her 
dower.  There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  woman  gets 
her  dower  when  divorced  for  good  reason ;  but  I  should  think  that 
the  Mahomedan  law  would  decide  in  this,  as  it  does  in  other  matters 
not  connected  with  property  in  land.  At  all  events  there  is  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  a  tribal  or  local  custom  on  the  point.  If  a  dispute 
should  arise  it  would  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  village  priest 
(mullah) ;  or,  if  the  parties  resorted  to  the  Civil  Oourts,  according  to 
recognized  interpretation  of  the  Mahomedan  law. 

Divoree  by  the  wife-  .    ^?^'  Q^*^y>^  22.— On  what  grounds  has  the 

wife  right  to  claim  release  from  the  marriage  tie  ? 

See  question  10.  Change  of  religion  or  the  bodily  infirmities  or 
injuries  mentioned  there  are  good  grounds;  but  the  B&jputs  say  that 
a  woman  cannot  be  released  for  any  reason. 

866.    Qi^^vya  23. — Tf%a<  is  dower  and  when  does  it  become  due  t 
^y^QY.  When  the  Tnarriage  ia  celebrated  or  on  the  death 

of  the  husband  or  on  divorcet  If  the  wife  is 
divorced  for  aduUery  ia  she  entitled  to  dower  t 

Dower  {mehr)  is  known  amongst  the  Mahomedans  only.  By  the 
Law  {Sharflh)  the  amonut  of  dower  is  Rs.  82-4;  but  a  higher  sum  may 
be  fixed.  The  recorded  custom  as  to  payment  varies  slightly  in  the 
various  tribes ;  but  as  a  fact  the  claim  is  almost  invariably  given  np 
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by  the  woman  (hibadena).  If  a  dispate  arose,  the  parlies  would  agree 
to  abide  by  the  Mahomedan  lai? ;  but  a  dispate  is  likely  to  arise 
only  in  the  event  of  a  divoroe,  which  is  an  unnsnal  occurrence.  It 
has  i^renerally  been  recorded  that  half  of  the  dower  (prompt)  is  due 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  the  rest  may  be  demanded  at  any  time; 
but  both  are  usually  given  up  by  the  wife  at  the  time  of  marriage. 
In  tills  matter  of  dower  also  there  is  no  local  or  tribal  custom ;  uor^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  was  one  to  be  expected. 

^  . ,  367.     Question  24. — Describe  the    mstome 

^rewa  or  widow  mar.       .  karewa,  chddar  ddlna,  ^e.    What  u  ths  dif- 

ferenee  bettteen  eueh  marriagee  and  those  of  the 

ordinary  kind? 
The  Hindus  call  the  re-marriage  of  a  widow  karewa  (the  cere- 
mony being  chddar  ddlna);  and  it  is  practised  by  all  the  agricultnral 
tribes  except  the  Rajputs.  There  is,  of  coarse,  no  betrothal ;  and  the 
ceremony  is  of  the  shnplest  description.  The  phera  is  not  performed  ; 
but  the  pddaj  or  priest,  worships  the  chaunk  as  in  a  first  marriage,  the 
parties  being  seated  side  by  side  in  the  presence  of  the  relations  and 
neiahboars.  The  priest  makes  the  parties'  heads  touch,  ties  some  part 
of  their  clothes  together  by  a  knot,  and  places  n  chddar  over  them  both. 
Sweets  (gur,  shakar^  &cJ)  are  distributed  amongst  those  present  in 
hononr  of  tlie  event. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  a  betrothal  is  really  a  contract 
between  two  families;  and  that,  when  money  is  paid  for  a  girl,  she  becomes 
in  a  way  the  property  {haq)  of  the  family  into  which  she  has  been 
betrothed.  Where  she  has  been  actually  married  there  is  a  still  strong- 
er  feeling  that  she  belongs  to  the  family  of  her  husband,  whether  the 
mukl&wa  or  making  over  has  actually  taken  place  or  not.  A  brother 
or  a  first  cousin  of  the  deceased  would,  if  the  girl  were  still  in  her 
parent's  house,  take  the  mvkldwa  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  she  has 
ceased  to  belong  to  her  father's  family.  Where  the  girl  is  under  age 
there  would  be  no  question  of  her  consent,  and  she  would  probably  be 
remarried  by  her  parents  to  the  person  selected  by  the  other  family. 
Where  she  is  of  full  age,  all  the  Hindu  tribes  agree  that  she  cannot  be 
forced  to  marry  her  husband's  brother  or  cousin,  and  has  the  option  of 
remaining  a  widow  in  his  family  ;  but,  if  she  marries  any  one,  it  should 
be  the  brother  or,  failing  him,  some  other  member  of  Uie  family.  It  is 
considered  a  great  dishonour,  apart  from  the  pecuniary  loss,  for  Jat 
widow  to  marry  into  a  strange  family  ;  but  as  to  how  far  this  can  be 
said  to  be  a  custom  which  the  Courts  should  enforce,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  hazard  an  opinion.  The  tribal  feeling  is  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  maintaining  the  power  of  the  husband's  family  over  the 
action  of  the  widow  in  this  matter ;  while  our  Courts  could  scarcely 
refuse  to  recognise  as  valid  a  marriage  contracted  by  a  widow  who 
was  not  a  minor,  although  it  had  not  the  sanction  of  her  husband's 
relations. 

Of  MahomedanSy  the   Rdjpnfas   do  not  allow   remarriage    of    a 
widow  or  divorced  woman ;  and  the  man  who  contracts  such  a  marriage 
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would  be  put  out  of  caste.  But  the  marriage,  if  celebrated  according  to 
the  Mahomedan  service,  wonid  apparently  be  a  perfectly  valid  one,  for, 
as  in  the  case  of  marriage  out  of  the  tribe,  there  are  no  consequences 
beyond  the  social  punishmeut.  Amongst  all  the  other  Mahomedan 
tribes  widow  marriages  are  practised,* and  the  widow  does  not  apparently 
require  anyone's  consent  if  she  is  of  age.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  the  service  on  a  first  find  a  second  marriage  ;  but  the  bardt,  or 
bridal  procession,  and  other  celebrations  are  omitted  in  the  latter. 
Amongst  the  Mahomedan  Gnjars  if  the  husband  has  left  a  brother, 
and  the  widow  marries  some  other  person,  the  man  she  marries  must 
pay  to  the  first  husband^s  family  a  fine  of  lis.  150  to  200,  or  give  a  girl 
in  marriage  (ndta).  Tliis  custom  has  been  recognized  by  the  Courts.  In 
the  other  Mahomedan  tribes  it  is  usual  for  the  widow  to  marry  a 
brother  or  near  relation  of  the  deceased  husband ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  positive  custom  on  the  point. 

868.     Quesiion  25. —  Where  the  mannage  ceremony  has  not  been  per^ 

,  ,      .       formed  does  the  cohabitation  of  a  man  and  woman 
Can     mere    coluibitation     '    „.#*^«#^  y» -^^^-.-'^y.- 9 
constitute  a  vaUd  marriage.      constitute  a  marriage  ? 

Amongst  all  Mahomedan  tribes  the  mkah  or 
marriage  service  is  necessary  for  a  legitimate  marriage.  Amongst  the 
Hindus  (here  is  a  daily  increasing  laxity  in  the  matter  of  the  widow  mar- 
riage, as  I  have  noticed  in  paragraph  78  of  the  Report ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  all  the  Hindu  agricultural  tribes  (except  the  Rajputs) 
cohabitation,  or  living  together  as  man  and  wife  without  any  ceremony, 
would  constitute  a  legitimate  marriage,  so  far  as  the  issue  of  such  a  union 
is  concerned.  Such  cohabitation  is  still  openly  reprobated,  just,  as  the 
taking  of  mouey  for  a  girl  is ;  and  under  native  rule  the  omission  of  the 
ceremony  was  6ind  still  is,  I  believe)  punished  with  a  fine,  perhaps  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  priestly  class :  but  very  few  of  the  tribes  or  gois  would 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  issue  of  such  a  union  would  be  illegitimate. 
When  the  husband  dies,  the  widow  may  take  her  place  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  brothers  (dewar  or  jet)  as  a  wife  of  the  brother  without  any 
ceremony;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  marriage,  but  not  the  mukldway  having 
taken  place,  the  brother  may  go  and  bring  the  widow  home  iu  the  same 
manner  as  the  deceased  would  have  done.  The  only  section  of  Uie  Hindu 
agriculturists  who  dissented  from  these  conclusions  were  the  Oarew4l 
Jats,  two  sets  of  Jats  of  miscellaneous  gota  in  Samrila,  and  the  Lobduas. 
Some  others  recorded  that,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  husband's  brother,  the 
ceremony  was  necessary.  But  I  doubt  if  these  statements  would  have 
any  great  effect  than  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  tribe  or  got.  In 
the  case  of  the  Garew&l  Jats  and  the  Lobdnas,  living  with  a  woman  not 
united  by  the  chddar  dalna  ceremony  would  probably  put  the  man  out  of 
caste  {baradari  se  kh&rij) ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  ev<?n  here  the  status 
of  the  offspring  would  be  affected  by  the  omission  of  such  a  very  loose 
ceremony.  Among  the  Jats  generally,  if  a  mnn  takes  a  woman  to  live 
with  him  as  his  wife,  even  if  she  is  of  another  tribe,  the  offspring 
would  apparently  be  legitimate ;  and  this  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Courts  in  many  ( a^es. 

20 
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Section  IV.-GUARDIANSHIP  AND  MINORITY. 

869.     Question  26. — Upon  whom  does  the  guardianship  of  a  minor 

devolve  where  there  are  a  brother  and  a  mother  f 
Who  is  entitled   to   the     And  if  there  is   neither,   who   hoe   the   right  of 

the  power  of  betrothal  7  AmoDgst  the  Hiiidtis  the   mother  is  m  all 

cases  (except  if  she  be  unchaste,  some  gote  of 
Jnts  have  adJed)  entitled  to  the  gnardianship  of  tlie  person  of  the 
minor  on  the  death  of  the  father.  If  a  family  be  joint,  a  brother  or 
brothers  of  deceased  living  with  the  mother  and  the  minor  son,  the 
former  are  entitled  to  the  management  of  the  minor^s  property  ; 
but;  if  the  father  was  separated  A'om  his  brothers  (in  propert}'), 
the  mother  has  the  ri^ht  of  management  also.  If  neither  brother 
nor  mother  survive,  the  nearest  acrnnte  is  the  cruardian.  The  mother 
cannot  betroth  a  dnncrhter  without  the  consent  of  the  nearest  relations 
of  the  fiither;  and  some  of  the  gots  of  Jats  give  the  people  who  have 
the  power  of  betrothal  in  this  order — grandfather  (deceased's  father), 
brother,  uncle,  and  after  this  the  nearest  of  kin  if  related  within  seven 
generations.  In  this  matter,  however,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
certainty.  The  relations  of  the  father  are  most  likely  to  a<jree  amongst 
themselves  in  the  matter  ;  and  the  only  dispute  that  could  well  arise  is 
as  to  the  mother's  right  to  betroth  the  girl.  On  this  point  all  Hindus 
aofree  that  she  mu^t  have  the  sanction  of  her  husband^s  relations.  The 
Mahomedan  anrricultural  tribes  follow  the  Hindus  in  this  point.  In  one 
case  between  Mahomedan  Jats  a  betrothal  contract  made  by  the  mother 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  agnates  was  supported  by  theConrts  ;  but 
the  decision  wns  not  accepted  by  the  tribe,  and  the  instance  is  a  solitary  one. 
There  are  two  points  of  importance  in  this  matter  of  guardianship  : 
(1)  the  management  of  the  property,  i.e.  the  laud,  of  the  minor ;  (2) 
the  right  of  betrothing  the  minor  if  a  girl.  The  guardianship  of  the 
person  of  the  minor  is  not  considered  of  such  consequence  apart 
from  these  rights ;  and,  as  the  betrothal  of  a  boy  is  a  liability,  no  claim 
could  be  made  in  respect  of  it.  As  to  (1)  there  is  the  same  strong 
feeling  about  the  guardianship  as  there  is  about  the  right  of  the  childless 
widow  in  the  land  (Questions  89 — 42)  ;  and  in  fact  the  position  of  the 
widow  is  virtually  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  woman  is  a  stranger  to 
the  family,  belonging  to  a  different  got  and  village  ;  and  it  is  taken  for 
granted  (with  very  good  reason)  that  she  will  be  under  the  inflaence  of 
her  own  relations ;  so  that  her  guardianship  or  possession  of  the 
property  means  that  of  her  brothers  or  other  relations,  and  the 
introduction  of  strangers.  Where  the  deceased  was  living  apart  from 
his  brothers,  &c.,  the  right  of  the  widow,  whether  she  have  children  or 
not,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  there  is  the  strongest  feeling  that  she  must 
be  subject  to  the  influence  and  control  of  her  husband's  agnates. 

370.     Question    27. — To    what   extent,    under  what  conditiona, 
Powers  of  the  gnardian    CL'f^  for  what  purposes,  can  guardians  alien- 
over  the  property  of  the    ate  the  property  of  their  words    by  sale,  gift 
"'^^''  or  mortgage  f 
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The  ri^lit  to  alienate  moveable  property  for  tlie  necessary  expenses 
of  the  ward  is  admitted  by  all  tribes^  provided  that  the  near  agnates, 
on  bein^  asked  to  do  so^  refuse  to  snpply  the  funds.  In  respect  of  im- 
moveable property  (that  is  land)  the  answers  recorded  do  not  aorree ; 
and  show  that,  although  the  people  are  clear  as  to  what  they  should 
like  to  have  declared  the  rule^  a  regular  custom  cannot  be  said  to  be 
established.  The  answers  are  almost  entirely  directed  aaaiust  the 
power  of  the  widow  Tfor,  if  she  is  not  the  sole  guardian,  some  of  the 
agnates  would  have  the  control,  and  no  one  would  be  in  a  position  to 
question  his  right);  and  they  are  due  to  the  feeling,  which  I  have 
referred  to  under  the  previous  question,  that  she  must  naturally  he 
more  subject  to  the  influence  of  her  own  kin  than  of  her  husband's 
relations.  Most  tribes  admit  the  right  of  temporary  alienation  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  necessary  expen.^tes,  if  the  near  relation  of  the  father 
refuse  to  meet  them,  the  only  objectors  to  this  being  a  few  of  the 
Jats  (of  Samrala)  and  the  Araiens  of  Ludhiana.  The  power  of  sale 
is  admitted  by  the  same  tribe  in  parts  of  the  District  and  denied  by 
it  in  others  ;  and  instances  of  sale  are  not  forthcoming  (only  one  is 
quoted).  Necessaries  are  defined  by  the  people  as  marriage  and  funeral 
expenses,  debts  of  the  father,  payment  of  Government  revenue, 
suitable  maintenance  of  the  minor. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  custom  might  be  formulated  as 
follows  :  That  the  father's  relations  should  provide  the  funds  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  minor ;  but,  on  their  refusal  or  neglect 
to  do  80,  the  guardian  lias  the  power  of  absolutely  alienating 
moveable  pro)>erty,  and  of  temporarily  alienating  immoveable  in 
order  to  raise  enougli  money  for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  (which  may 
be  considered  almost  impossible)  of  the  guardian  not  being  able  to 
raise  funds  on  the  mortgage  of  the  land,  he  would  probably  have  the 
right  to  sell  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  it.  What  the  people  desire  to 
guard  against  is  almost  invariably  a  collusive  alienation  by  the  widow 
to  some  of  her  own  people  ;  and  the  strongest  evidence  should,  I  think, 
be  required  by  a  Court  (1)  of  the  necessity  of  the  expenses;  (2)  of  the 
refusal  of  the  father's  relations  to  supply  the  funds;  and  (3j  of  the 
bona  fidee  of  the  guardian,  which  wonid  be  evidenced  by  the  aotnal 
receipt  of  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor.  Further,  as^  money 
can  always  be  raised  on  mortgage,  necessity  for  a  permanent  alienatioQ 
could   scarcely  be  proved. 

Who  is  entitled  to  the  871.    Question  28. — Who  is  entitled  to  the 

cnstodj     of    ft    married    ctistody  of  a  married  female  whose  fat/ier  and 
^^^^^ '  husband  are  alive  t 

Under  the  head  of  marriage  reference  has  been  made  to  the  mnkldwa^ 
or  making  over  of  the  girl,  which  usually  takes  place  when  she  has  at- 
tained tlie  ugQ  of  puberty;  or,  if  she  is  of  that  age  when  married,  within 
a  few  months  of  the  marriage.  As  long  as  the  girl  remains  in  her 
parent's  house,  the  guardian  is  the  person* who  would  be  entitled  to  the 
guardianship  if  she  were  not  married.  When  she  is  in  her  husband's 
house,  he  is  the  guardian,  or  his  parents,  4bo.,  if  he  is  a  minor  himselft 
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372.  Questioned, — 1/ a  vndoWj  being  the  gtutrdian  of  a  minor 
Effect  of  re-marriage     ^^»M   remarry,  will    her  guardian^ip    ce/tse  / 

of  a  widow    who    is     Will   it    revive    on    her    becoming    a    widow 

guardian.  again  f 

It*  she  marry  iQ  lier  first  linsband^B  family  (a  brother,  cousin, 
&a.)  her  rio;ht  to  guardianship  remains ;  but  she  loses  it  alto- 
gether if  she  marries  a  stranger,  and  it  cannot  revive.  If  the 
child  is  an  infant  in  arms,  she  retains  it  till  it  is  able  to  leave 
her  (all  tribes). 

373.  Question    30. — la  a  minor,    whose  father  is  dead,    and 
Liability  of  a  minor     ^^    ^*    in/ierited   his  fathers  property,  liable 

for  his  father's  debts.         for  his  fathers  debts  f 

He  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  property  inherited  and  no  further 
(all  tribes).  This  question  and  several  others  given  in  Vol.  Ill 
bf  "  Punjab  Customary  Law"  which  I  have  omitted,  are  on  matters  de- 
cided by  positive  law  rather  than  by  custom.  For  instance^  I  do 
not  think  that  any  Court  would  maintain  a  custom  declared  by  a  tribe 
to  the  effect  that  the  heir  could  take  all  his  father's  property  and 
repudiate  his   father's  debts. 

374.  Question    81. — Is  a  woman,  whether  m^inor  or  not,  always 
Is  a  woman  always     under  guardianship  ?   Upon  whom  does  the  guar- 

under  tutelage?  dianship   o/  (I)   an    Unmarried,  (2)  a    married 

female^  nuccessively  devolve  ? 

The  answer  to  this  has  already  been  jriv^en  in  several  places. 
A  woman  is  always  under  ^nardiansliip — if  married,  of  her  husband  ; 
if  unmarried,  of  her  parents,  or  of  her  natural  guardians  if  she  liave  no 
pareuts* 

Sbction  V.-SUCCESSION. 
MALE  LINEAL  DESCENDANTS. 
875.    Question  de.'^If  a  man  die  leaving   a  widow  or  widows. 

The  order  of  succes*     *^'*  ^^  ^^^\  daughter   or  daughters,    brothers   or 
sion  where    there  are     other  relatives^  upon  whom  will    tfie    inheritance 

sons  and  widows.  devolve  / 

The  heirs  to  the  property  of  the  deceased  are  his  male  lineal 
descendants.  If  a  man  die  leaving  sons  (or  their  sons),  and  widows, 
a  sonless  widow  will  take  (a  widow's  right  in)  a  share  equal  to  that 
of  each  of  the  son»,  and  the  widow  with  sons  will  live  with  them, 
no  separate  share  being  assigned  to  her.  Thus  a  man  leaves  a  widow 
with  three  sons  and  another  with  no  son  ;  the  latter  will  have  a  life 
interest  in  one-fourth  of  the  property,  and  the  former  will  depend 
for  maintenance  on  her  sons.  But,  where  the  custom  of  ehunda  vand 
is  observed,  the  property  is  divided  into  as  many  shares  as  there 
are  widows,  and  each  widow  or  her  sons  get  one  share.  The  Hindu 
Jats  of  Jagr4on,  the  Aw&ns  and  Hindu  Rajputs  do  not  allow  the 
childless  widow  more  than  maintenance,  where  there  are  sons  of 
another  wife.  Daughters  are  entitled  only  t^  maintenance,  and  hare  no 
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siatns  ns  heirs.  Id  parao[rap)i  341 1  have  already  remarked  how  completely 
the  Mahomedaa  law  ha^  been  superseded  in  the  matter  of  suocession. 
There  is  really  no  difference  between  the  customs  of  Hindus  and 
of  Mahomedans  on  most  points. 

376.  Question  33. — If   there    he  more  sons  than  one  unll  ihe^f 

Property  how  shared     *«*^  ^f^^  '^'^  '^  ^f  ^_?f '  ^P^^  ^^*  pHndple 
between  sons  ;    uterine     tt*"^  the  shares   regulated  f 
descent  (pagvand   and        (I)  is  any  regard  had  to  uterine  descent  ? 

ehunda  tand.)  ^  nj  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^    ^^^  ^f  q^  another  f 

(III)  to  the  age  of  the  sons  f 

(t). — The  almost  universal  custom  is  to  neglect  uterioe  descent, 
and  that  each  son  (or  his  represontitives)  should  take  an  equal  share, 
that  is  the  pagvand  custom  prevails.  The  rule  of  chunda  vand, 
under  which  the  property  was  divided  according;  to  the  number  of 
wives,  the  descendants  of  each  wife  taking  one  share,  is  clearly  a 
barbarous  and  unjust  one,  and  is  fast  disappearing,  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  having^  declared  against  it.  In  early  times,  when 
land  was  plentiful  and  the  paternal  power  was  in  full  force,  such  a 
distribution  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  much  opposition ;  but  now 
with  the  growing  scarcity  of  laud  the  right  of  every  son  to  an  equal 
share  in  his  father's  property  is  insisted  on.  This  wns  the  way  in 
which  most  of  the  representatives  of  the  tribes  and  gats  put  the 
matter  to  me  when  questioned.  Even  where  cases  were  quoted  of  chunda 
vand  succession,  these  were  declared  to  be  instances  of  an  extinct  and 
not  of  a  living  custom.  Some  whole  villages  of  most  tribes  still  de- 
clared for  chunda  vand ;  and  their  statements  have  been  thus  re- 
corded. It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  point  the  representatives  of 
each  village  agreed  amongst  themselves  on  one  or  other  of  the  customs, 
and  there  was  no  dispute  inside  of  any  village.  The  custom  of  chunda 
vand  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  such  a  bad  one  that  a  Court  of  Law 
ought  to  reject  it;  but  it  may,  I  thiuk,  be  held  to  he  primd facie 
opposed  to  justice  and  equity.  There  is  such  a  strong  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  equal  right  of  all  a  man^s  sous  in  his  property, 
that  the  fullest  evidence  should  be  required  to  establish  the  contrary  ; 
and  this  is   the  view   that  the   people  themselves   take. 

(II)  and  (III). — No  distinction  is  made  on  account  of  the  tribe 
or  caste  of  the   mother,    or   of  the  age  of  the  sons. 

377.  Question  34. — Can  a  father  in  his  lifetime  Twminate  a  parti- 

No  custom  of  pro-  ^^'^^^  ^^^  ^*  "  iatg"  beta,  and  would  such  a  son 
f erring  one  son  to  the  get  a  larger  share  than  his  brothers  after  the  death 
others.  of  the  father  f 

A  father  can  in  his  lifetime  give  one  of  his  sons  a  larger 
share  of  his  property  than  the  others ;  but  such  an  arrangement  li:is 
no  effect  after  the  death  of  the  father,  and  all  sons  are  entitled  to 
share  alike. 

Property  acquired  by  ^78.      Que^ftion     85. —IT/ien     an    estate   hcs 

sons  in  a  joint  family,      been  held  jointly  by  father  and  sons,  and  one 
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of  the  »m«  hat  aequired  property,  u  »ueh  properttf  etduded  from  parti- 
Uon  on  the  death  of  the  father  f  ^  ^^ 


If  the 

from   bis   wi 
tiou    after 


that  son.  The  dowry  (  dahez  or  jahez)  received  with  a  wife  is  also 
exempted.     This   may   be    taken    as    the    general    castooi  ;  but   the 

5l"r  ^/  i^^i^^T  ^^^^.T*"^'*)  "y  tliat  no  property,  and  the 
Dhahwal  Juts  (Ludhidna),  that  only  property  received  from  the 
wile  8  parents  is  excluded  from  partition. 

RIGHT  OF  REPRESENTATION. 

379.  Question  36.— W/iere  a  deceased  leaves  sons  and  also  sons  of 
The  right  of  represent-    deceased  sons^  are  the  latter  entitled  to  a  share 

•tion  in  the  case  of  soda     as  well  at  the  former  f 

anu  grandsons.  ' 

All  are  entitled  to  participate,  and  sons  do  not  ezolade  sons  of 
deceased  sons. 

380.  quAUition  ZT.— Where  a  deceased  leaves  sons  (md  also  sons 
The  succession  in  such    0/  deceased  sons,  or  only  sons  of  deceased 

'^^la  '^  ""■^"  '"'*■  ^'  T''  *^  *^  ffran,lsons  divide  eqwdly,  or  are 
f  ,,       ,.771  .  ^'**y  *"y  entitled    to   share    in  what    their 

father  would  hive  received  if  /«,  had  been  alive  f 

j;„5j:r:„'/'*'"°"''"^"T''*'"°*'  °o'  per  capita,  the  property  being 
divided  into  as  many  shares  as  there  were  sons/ and  each  son,  or  the 
descendants  of  each  son  jointly,  taking  a  share. 

381.  Question  38.— When  there  are    no  male  lineal  descm- 
Eepresentaiion    in    the     ***"*'*  (sons,  grandsons  or  great  grandsons), 

case  of  coUftterais.  and  brotfiers  and  nepheivs  succeed,  do  they 

take  their  shares   in  the  same  manner,  or 
hotv  ? 

if  ♦!,.-  H^rf'  "?  "^^'  ^^  representation  is  fully  recognized.  Thas, 
nn™n7  *  M ''*'™  ^?^  "'"  "°°''  "^  ^^oihtrs,  tho  nuTnber  of  shared 
rZ.'^Un.  "".*  "T^""  f  *»'■«"'«"'  *"^«'  0'  "■'^o  have  left  male  lineal 
te^r  "^ef;  B^tr'  ''"'*'"  '""^  *''*  •"   representatives  of  such 

.o„f,7^  •^'"'*  **^  ."'T  *""'«"  (36-38)  is  that  the  right  of  repre- 

t»n^«  ir^l"  ':?'=°e°'^«<*  "i*l»o«t  "ny  exception  ;  and  that  the  inheri- 
lance  is  per  stirpes, 

WIDOWS. 

382.  Qtieation    ^^.—If    a  man  die  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
Snrcession  of  tho  widow     ^"fl''''<^  Or  daughters,   brother  or    brothers' 

on  failure  of  male  issue.         descendants,   uncles  or  their  descendants,  &e., 

wiU  tU  inl^ritance  dewlve  T  "^  ^'"^  descendants,  upon  whom 
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Where  the  deceased  has  left  no  male  lineal  descendants  the  widow 
has  a  right  in  his  property  superior  to  that  of  daughters  (or  their 
children)  and  collaterals.  Most  tribes  say  that  a  son's  widow  (nuh)  or 
widows  take  an  equal  share  with  those  of  the  deceasedi  the  exceptions  be- 
inot  that  amongst  the  Araiens  of  Ludhi&na  and  the  Dogars  theaeceased's 
widow  is  said  to  excinde  the  widow  of  the  son,  who,  however, 
comes  in  after  her.  The  Hindu  Rajputs  (Samrila)  also  have  recorded 
that  the  mother  of  the  deceased  has  first  right ;  and  instances  are 
given  in  other  tribes  whore  the  mother  has  sacceeded  along  with  the 
widow ;  but  this  statement  is  merely  due  to  a  confusion  of  terms, 
and  what  is  meant  is  the  same  custom  as  above— that,  when  there  is  a 
widow  of  a  son  who  predeceased  his  fatheri  the  mother  of  that  son 
(that  is  the  widow  of  the  person  whose  property  is  in  question) 
excludes  the  son's  widow.  Where  the  father  has  died  before  the  son, 
the  property  has  passed  to  the  latter  ;  and  according  to  the  answers 
to  the  previous  questions  the  mother  could  have  no  rights  ;  while  on 
the  son's  death  his  widow  would  succeed.  It  is  the  exception  for  the 
widow  of  a  predeceased  son  to  share  with  her  husband's  mother,  the 
general  rule  being  that  the  latter  excludes  her. 

The  right  of  the  widow  to  succeed  to  her  husband's  estate  is  a 
custom  which  may  be  said  to  be  attached  to  the  soil,  and  to  supersede 
all  law  ;  and  even  the  Awaus,  who  are  the  strictest  observers  of 
the  Sharahj  make  no  attempt  to  deny  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
only  to  property  in  land  that  the  agricultural  tribes  attach  much  im- 
portance, and  the  life  interest  of  the  widow  in  her  husband's  holding 
or  share  is  most  unwillingly  admitted  by  the  agnates,  and  her  power 
over  it  strictly  controlled.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters  of  succession  to 
land,  religion  makes  no  difference,  a  man  being  a  gaminddr  first  and 
an  observer  of  the  Shardh  or  Shdstra  after. 

883.     Question  40. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  widow's  interest 
_,       ^       .  „^    .  .        wliere  she  succeeds  f    What  rights  of  <dienation 

The  nature  of  the  inter-     i   ^    t^  9  i^         j 

est  taken  by  the  widow.  '^^  ^'^  '~^    ^  ,  .   ,     . 

{%,)     Under  what  spedaZ  circumstances^ 
or  for  ivJiat  special  purposes  can  she  alienate  ? 

(ii,)  Is  any  distinction  Tnade  in  this  matter  between  moveable 
and  imnwveable,  ancestral  and  a^uired  property,  or  in  respect  of 
alienation  to  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  f 

(t.)  Tlie  widow  has  a  life  interest  in  her  husband's  estate,  and  she 
has  no  power  of  alienation  except  for  proved  and  special  necessity,  such 
as  payment  of  Government  revenue,  debts  of  deceased,  marriage  of 
daugliter,  or  any  other  special  purpose,  and  if  the  collaterals  of  deceased 
should  have  refused  to  provide  the  money. 

(n.)  The  collaterals  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  disposal 
of  moveable  property ;  but,  as  they  have  reversionary  rights  in  all 
immoveable  property,  they  may  interfere  if  the  widow  attempts  to  do 
anything  that  would  injure  these.  The  representatives  of  one  ^0^  of 
Hindu  Jats  say  that  a  widow  may  make  a  gift  (pun)  of  a  small  area 
of  land  (one  or  two  bfgahs  kacha)  to  the  Brahmans :  but  this  need 
scarcely  have  been  recorded,  as  no    one   would  be  likely  to  try  to  set 
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aside  such  a  disposition  once  effected.  The  moTeable  property  of  Ibe 
decensed  is  not,  as  I  have  observed|  considered  as  of  much  importance ; 
and  the  widow  has  apparently  an  absolute  right  of  disposing  of  it. 
As  a  result  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  land,  and  its  transferability! 
which  is  fostered  by  our  system,  the  idea  is  gaining  strength  in  the 
agricultural  mind  that  even  a  full  proprietor  of  inherited  land  has  but  a 
limited  interest  in  it;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  much  inferior  right, 
of  the  widow  should  be  regarded  with  great  jealousy. 

884.      Qnesiion  41. — If   there  be   several 
No  diBtinction  between     ^{jows,  do   they  take   in  equal  shares  ?  Is  awy 

joint    widows  on    account       ,.^.     /.  %.  i      ^    ^i         >   i.^       r 

of  family,  &c.  dutinclton    made    tn  respect  of   the   rights  of 

widows  who  are  not  of  the  same  tribe  or  family 
as  the  deceased? 

AH  widows  share  alike  except  amongst  the  Garew&l  Jats,  who  say 
that  a  widow  who  is  not  a  Jatni  would  be  entitled  to  maintenance 
only  ;  but  this  got  would  scarcely  admit  that  such  woman  could  legally 
be  the  wife  of  a  Garewal. 

The  effects  of  nncba^tity  335.      Question  4i.—  What  is  the   effect   of 

or  remarnage  on  the  nght  r^.^       ^#1  .  ^j       .fT// 

of  th«  widow.  unchastity  or  of  re-marriage  on  t/ie  nglU  of  the 

widow? 
All  tribes  agree  that  unchastity  and  re-marriage  (whether  in  the 
family  or  to  a  stranger  apparently')  equally  destroy  the  right  of  the 
widow  over  her  husband's  estate  ;  but  some  say  that  mere  unchastity 
has  not  this  effect,  if  the  woman  does  not  actually  leave  her  husband's 
home  (Lobana,  Saini,  Maliomedan  Jats,  and  some  of  the  Hiudu  Jats 
of  Samrala  and  the  Hindu  Jats  of  pargana  Ghungrdua).  1  doubt  if 
the  Courts  would  ever  recooriiize  mere  unchastity,  of  which  sufficient 
evidence  would  always  be  difficult  to  obtain,  as  forfeiting  the  rights  of 
the  widow;  and  there  certainly  is  no  established  custom  on  the  point, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be  raised.  Re-marriage  to  a  stranger  would  iu  all 
cases,  I  think,  deprive  the  widow  of  her  right ;  and  so  would  a  union 
with  a  member  of  her  deceased  husband's  family. 


DAUGHTERS. 

886.     Question  43. — Under  what  circumstances  can  daughters 

inliemt  ?    If  there  are  sons,  widows  or  near 

Circumstances       nnder    collaterals,   do    they    exclude  the  daughter  t 

which  daughters  can   in-     j^  ^  collaterals  exclude  her,  is  there  any  fixed 

limit  of  relationship  within  which  such  near 
kindred  must  stand  f 

If  there  is  male  lineal  issue  a  daughter  cannot  generally   succeed  ; 

and  a  widow  also  excludes  her.      An    unmarried   dauorhter    is   entitled 

to  maintenance  from  her  father's  property,  and  lie  may  provide  for  her 

out  of  it  in  his   life-time.      All    tiie    Mahomedan    Rajputs,    hoviever, 

,,  .       J      «/.    .  agree   that,   if    there   be   a   daughter  who  has 

Mahomedan  RajputB.  ,  "^  '         .  •      1         1       ^  1 

^^  taken   a   vow   to  remain   single,   she   takes  a 
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8on*s  Bhare,  or,  if  iliere  be  no  male  lineal  descendantSy  she  sitcceeda 
to  the  whole  estate ;  but  the  right  ceases  and  the  property  returns  to 
the  heirs  of  deceased  on  her  marriage  or  death.  Many  instances  are 
given  amongst  the  Mahomedan  Rdjputs  of  all  three  Tahsils  in  which 
a  daughter  has  succeeded  in  this  manner  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  custom.  Where  there  are  a  widow  and  a  virgin  daughter, 
I  think  that  the  widow  would  succeed  first;  but  the  question  was  not 
put,  and  the  case  is  not  likely  to  arise. 

Most  of  the  Hindu  Jats    will  admit  the   right  of    the   daughter, 

virgin  or  married,  to  succeed  under  no 
^Hmdu  JatB ;  and  other     circumstances,  however  far  back  it  is  necessary 

to  go  in  order  to  find  a  collateral  relation  of 
the  deceased.  In  fact  it  is  said  that,  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  Thula 
or  Patti  even,  she  would  not  succeed,  as  such  a  person  would  be 
presumed  to  be  descended  from  the  same  ancestor  as  deceased.  The 
other  Hindu  tribes  follow  the  Jats  in  this  matter,  and  so  do  the 
Araiens,  except  in  Jagr&on  tahsil.  The  Mahomedan  Jats,  Mahomedan 
Rajputs  and  the  Hindu  Jats  of  one  group  in  Ludhiana  tahsil  say  that, 
if  there  is  no  male  collateral  related  through  the  great-great-grand- 
father (nakarddda)j  the  daughter,  married  or  virgin,  succeeds.  The 
Aw&ns,  G-iij.'irs,  Lobanas  ani  Dogars  say  that,  if  a  married  daughter 
have  lived  with  her  father  from  the  day  of  marriage,  never  having  left 
his  house,  she  succeeds  on  failure  of  male  lineal  descendants,  and  her 
children  after  her  apparently. 

Bights     of      unmarried  887.     Question  44.— (f)    Under  what  eir- 

^Ti^^d^ghu^  ifving  wkh  ^w'w^/a/jc^t  are  daughters  entitled  to  maintenance 
her  father  ;  ghar-Jafvaie,  ovt  of  the  estate  of  a  decased  father  ? 

(u.)  What  is  the  effect  of  marriage  or  residence  in  a  strange  village 
upon  the  right  of  the  daughter  to  inherit  or  be  maintained  F 

(Hi),  If  a  inarried  daughter  and  her  husband  live  izith  the  father  till 
his  decease  can  the  daughter  inherit  f 

(t  &  u).  An  unmarried  daughter  is  entitled  till  her  marriage  to 
maintenance  from  the  estate  of  her  deceased  father ;  and,  if  there  be 
no  male  lineal  descendants,  she  will  retain  possession  of  the  whole  estate 
until  her  marriage,  when  it  will  go  to  the  collaterals.  A  widow 
daughter,  if  she  lives  in  her  father's  village  and  her  husband's  property 
is  not  sufficient  for  her  support,  would  be  entitled  to  mnintenance  from 
her  father's  estate.  Under  the  circumstances  of  {Hi)  the  daughter 
and  her  husband  have  no  rights  over  the  immoveable  property  of 
the  father,  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  tribes  mentioned  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  paragraph ;  but  they  would  generally  be 
entitled  to  retain  possession  of  moveable  property. 

The  answers  to  these  two  last  questions  show  that  three  Maho- 
medan tribes  (Aw&n,  Gujar  and  Dogar)  and  the  Hindu  Lob&nas  recognize 
in  a  way  the  custom  of  ghar-jawaie ;  but  they  say  that  it  is  the 
daughter  that  succeeds  (as  she  does  if  there  are  no  male  lineal  descen- 
dants) and  not  her  husband.  However,  her  children  appear  to  get 
the  property  after  her,  and  not  the  collaterals  of  her  husband.      (Also 
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see  under  Question  71  as  to  ghar-jawaie.)  No  olltcr  tribe  admits  ibe 
right  of  the  daughter  or  her  husband  to  succeed  to  immoveable  property, 
if  there  are  collaterals  within  a  recognizable  degree  of  relationship. 

388.     Question  ib.^What  is   the  nature 
Into^r  ""^  ^^  ^»'^«^^^'«     of  the  daughter's  interest  in  property  that   she 

inherits  1     Define  her  rights  of  alienation    by 
sale,  gffty  mortgage. 

The  answers  to  this  question  by  the  four  tribes,  who  admit  the 
right  of  the  daughter  living  with  her  father,  are  not  very  clear.  They 
say  (except  the  Lobauns)  that  she  has  the  same  right  as  the  widow, 
and  that  she  is  subject  to  the  control  of  her  father's  relatives. 
Tills  probably  is  the  case  when  she  has  no  children ;  but,  if  she  has 
sons,  they  would  succeed  (there  are  many  instances  of  their  being 
in  possession  now  ),  and  the  property  would  be  permanently  alienated 
from  the  father's  family.  The  Lob^nas  are  consistenti  and  say 
that  the  daughter  is  the  absolute  proprietor  of  land  inherited  in 
this  way.  The  other  tribes,  of  course,  admit  no  right  of  the  daughter, 
except  that  some  do  in  the  case  of  there  being  no  collaterals  within  a 
loner  distance. 

889.     Question  46  (aj.     If  there  are  sons  of  deceased    daughters^ 

do  they  succeed  and  hoxo  do  they  divide  t   Accord- 
Representation    thw  ^      ^^  ^j    ^^^^^^^    f  ^anghter's    sons  or  accord- 

aaushtera ;    successioa    to.-'  ,  I'^ji*^.?  <  • 

them.                                   *"^  io  the    number  of  daughters  [per    stirpes 

or  per  capita  )  ? 

(b).   If  tlie  daughter  die  without  male  issuCy  who   succeeds  t  her 
father's  kin  or  her  husband's  I 

Where  tlie  daughter  succeeds  under  the  circumstances  of 
Questions  43  and  44  (in  four  tribes),  her  souh  and  grandsons  would 
succeed  her;  but,  if  she  die  without  mnle  issue,  the  property 
would  apparently  return  to  her  father's  relations.  A.s  only  one 
daughter  would  remain  with  her  father  and  inherit,  the  question  of 
representation  does  not  arise. 


PARENTS. 

890.     Question  47. — If  a  man    dies  without  male  lineal    de- 
8  of    arenta     ^^^'^<^^^f   «^i   leaving   no  widow^  daughter 

accession         pa  ^^  descendants  through  a  daughter,  who  is 

entitled  to  succeed  f 

A  son  could  only  under  exceptional  circumstances^  e.g,j  by 
gift,  or  where  his  father  had  separated  him  off  a  share  in  the  family 
estate,  be  in  possession  of  property  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father ; 
and,  if  he  dies,  the  father  would  have  the  Brst  right,  and  after  him 
the  mother.  Then  come  the  brothers  and  their  male  lineal  descendants, 
and  the  other  collaterals  in  order  of  relationship. 
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891.    QxiestioniS. —  When  the  estate  devolvee  on  the  mother  of 

the  deceased,  what  is  the  Tiature  of  the  inter- 

taken  by"  moth^.        ""^     ^^  ^^«^  ^  acquires  ?     What  are  her    powers 

of  alienation  f    On  her  deaih  do  her  son's  kin 
or  her  own  succeed  1 

The  mother  has  exactly  the  Bame  rights  as  the  Kidow  (Question 
No.  40);  and  on  her  death  her  son's  kin  succeed^  her  own  kin  having 
no  rights  in  respect  of  such  property. 


BROTHERS. 


892.    Qv£stion  49. — (1)  When  brothers  succeed  is  any  regard  paid 

to  uterine  descent  f 

J^^'  '  .(^^)    Is  any  distinction  made  between  asso- 

dated  and  unassociated  brothers  t 
{iii)  Betu^en  brothers  of  the  full  and  of  the  half  blood  t 

Where  the  cnstom  of  succession  is  pag  vand  not  chunda  vand  (see 
Question  33)  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  full  and  the  half  blood, 
nor  does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  brothers  are  associated 
or  nnassociated.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  custom  of  chunda  vand 
that  each  mother's  share  in  the  property  should  remain  with  her 
children. 

Question  50. — When  a  man  dies,  leaving/  associated  and  un- 
associated brothers,  who  are  entitled  to  succeed?  Are  the  associated 
brothers  entitled  to  exclude  those  unassociated  in  respect  of  property 
acquired  by  the  deceased  or  his  ancestral  property  ? 

All  brothers  are  equally  entitled  to  succeed  to  all  property ;  but 
the  Hindu  Rajputs  say  that  the  associated  brother  gets  all  the  moveable 
property  of  the  deceased. 

thf™^'"''''^^''"'   ""^  ^"^  398.    Question  51.- Where  there  are  no 

brothers,  do  their  sons  succeed  f 
The  right  of  representation  iS|  as  in  the  case  of  son's   sons,  fully 
recognized  ;   and   brother's  sons  take  the  share  that  their  father's  would 
be  entitled  to. 


SISTERS  AND  THEIR  ISSUE. 

theii'^^"'  ""^  '^*^  ^""^  394.      Question    5i.—Does  the  property 

ever  devolve  on  sisters  or  upon  their  sonsi 

Most  tribes  agree  that  the  sister  and  her  offspring  cannot  suc- 
ceed under  any  circumstances,  and  the  Hindu  Jats  are  particularly 
decided  on  this  point ;  but  the  Mahomedan  Jats  of  Ludhi&na,  Maho- 
medan  Rijputs  of  Samr&la,  Dogars  and  one  or  two  others  say  that  they 
come  in  if  there  are  no  collat(Brals  descended  from  the  nakarddda  or 
great-great-grandfather,  and   nd  daughter  or  her  male    issoe;  and 
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one  or  two  instAnces  are  (riven  of  their  sticcession  uuder  these 
circnmatances.  But  it  is  probable  thnt  there  was  no  one  near  enoofrli 
to  raise  a  diApuie  in  the  cases  quoted ;  and  I  should  think  tliat  sisteTs 
and  tlieir  children  would  always  be  excluded  by  any  one  who  could 
prove  his  relationship  to  the  deceased.  This  exclusion  is  more  com- 
plete than  in  the  case  of  daughters. 


HUSBAND. 


395.     Qv£8tu>n  5i. —  When    a  worruin  dies  holding    property  in 

.  ,^     ^         her   own    right    is   her  hmband  entitled  to 
Succession  of   the   has-     ^    ^       7  ^     '.a 

l„^n^j^  succeed  to  it  ! 

All  tribes  a^ree  that  the  husband  succeeds  to  moveable  pro|>eriy 
of  the  wife ;  but,  in  the  case  of  immoveable  property  which  has  come 
from  her  own  rehitions,  most  of  them  say  that,  if  she  leave  male  issue, 
they  exclude  the  husband;  and  if  she  do  not,  he  succeeds,  but  only  to 
a  life  interest,  the  property  reverting  to  her  own  kin  on  his  death. 


THE  STEPSON. 


396.     Question  b4f. —  Wlten  a  widow  marries  having  a   $on   by  her 

ThoBievsonCpichlagJ        (^^^f     marriage   (pichlag),    does  su^^h  son 

xitherit  froni  (i)hts  natural  father,  (it)  kts 
step-father?  If  from  his  step-father,  is  there  any  difference  between 
his  share  and  those  of  his  step-fathers  own  sons? 

Such  a  son  (picldag)  succeeds  to  the  property  of  his  natural 
father  ;  and  has  no  claim  to  that  of  his  step-father   (  all  tribes). 

Question  55. — (t)  If  the  step-son  be  born  after  the  second  marriage 
of  his  Toother,  does  His  make  any  difference  f  {ii)  If  the  step-father 
bestow  a  share  on  him  in  his  life  time  f 

If  the  widow  be  pregnant  by  her  first  hnsbnnd  at  the  time  of 
her  second  marriage,  and  a  son  be  born,  the  son  is  entitled  to  inherit 
from  the  first  husband,  and  has  no  claim  on  the  property  of  the 
second  husband  (all  Hindu  tribes,  except  the  Lob&nas  and  the  Hindu 
Jats  of  tahsil  Samrala,  who  say  that  such  a  son  born  after  the  second 
marriage  inherits  equally  with  the  sons  of  the  woman  by  her  second 
husband,  bein?  apparently  treated  as  issue  of  the  second  union).  The 
question  is  ratiier  a  fine  one,  and  not  likely  to  arise  in  practice.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  consider  a  child  born  after  the  second  marriage  as 
the  issue  of  it ;  and  the  only  circumstances  under  which  doubts  would 
be  raised  are,  where  the  birth  took  place  two  or  three  months  after  the  mar- 
riage, not  a  likely  occurrence.  The  right  of  the  step-father  to  bestow 
by  gift  a  portion  of  his  property  on  his  step-son  is  defined  under  Question 
87.    Amongst  Mahomedaus,  however,  marriage  with  a  pregnant  woman 
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18  illeg^al ;  nnd,  if  it  should  take  place,  the  Hon  born  after  marriage 
woald  succeed  to  his  natural  fatlier.  Amongst  R&jputs  widow  marriage 
is  unknown,  and  tlie  question  does  not  arise. 

Question  56. — la  a  step-son  (pichlag)  entitled  to  maintenance 
from  his  step-father ;  and,  if  so,  up  to  what  age  t 

If  the  step-son  live   and    work  with   liis  step-father,   he  is  entitled 
to  maintenance  till  he  grows  up  (all  tribes). 


ASCETIC. 


Question  57. — If  a  person  voluntarily  retires  fro^m  the  world 

f    Kp      •  ^      becomes  an  ascetic  (faqir)  what  is  the  effect 

BsceS^*         becoming  an     ^^  .  ^^^  jj^  ^^^  ^^  retain  his  own  property  t 

(ii)  His  riaht  to  succeed  to  other  property  f 
Upon  whom  vnU  devolve  property  wnich  he  would  have  succeeded  to 
hut  for  his  retiring  from,  the  world  t 

This  question   of  the  effect  of  becoming  an  ascetic  is   a  vexed  one. 
Many  of  tlie  tribes  and  gots  record  that  a  man    loses  all  claim  to  retain 
his   own   property    and   to   succeed  to   otlier  property  by  becoming  a 
faqir  ;  while  others  say  that  he  retains  all  rights.     Of  the  Hindu   Jats 
some  groups  give  one  answer   and  some  another.     The  truth  appears 
to  be  that  a   man   may   take   a  semi-reiigious  character^  and  go  about 
his  affairs  as   usual.     It  is   a  very    common  thing  for  a  Hindu  Jat  to 
assume  the  dress   and   habits   of  a  ^'Sadh/'   still  retaining  possession  of 
his  land;  and    he  may  at  any  time  return  to  ordinary  life.     So  too  with 
Mahomedans,  and   numerous  instances  are  quoted  of  men  of  all   tribes 
who,  though   known   as  faqirs,    are   still    in   possession    of  all  their 
property.     For  a  man  to  be  a  true  ascetic,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
have   abandoned   the  world  ;  and,   as  long  as  he  retains  property  of  his 
own,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  this.     It  would  be  the  best  evidence 
against  any  one  being  an   ascetic   that  he   was  still  an  owner  of  land. 
A  man  could  not,   then,  be  deprived  of  his  property  on  the  grounds  of 
asceticism,  nor  could  he  be  excluded  from  inheritance  if  he  still  retain- 
ed and  managed  his  own  property.     Even  where  he  has   actually  given 
up  his  land  on  assuming  the  character  of  an  ascetic,  it  is  still  apparently 
open  to  him  to  come  back  ;  and  most  tribes  say  that  he  n:ay  do  so  within 
the  period  of  limitation.     The   Courts   would  probably   take  this  same 
view.     Under  certain   circumsi'inces  it  would  be  a  fair   inference   that 
there  had  been  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  world,  e.g.y  when  a  man 
had  succeeded    to  the  gaddi  and  become   the  head  of  a  religious  institu- 
tion {dharmsUay  &c.).  What  all  tribes  are  careful  to  provide  against  is  the 
alienation  by  a   man   who  has  turned  ascetic  of  his  land  in  favor  of  the 
institution  which  he  has  joined,  and  the  succession  to  it  of  his  spiritual, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  his  natural  relations ;  and  on  this  point 
tiiere  is  perfect  agreement*     A  man's  natural  heirs,  and  not  his  spiritual 
associates  or  disciples,  are  entitled  to  succeed  to  his  land ;  and  an  aliena- 
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tion  by  an  ascetic  which  would  interfere  with    the  rights  of  the   former 
would  be  resisted.  

Section  VI.— ADOPTION. 
Who  may  Adopt. 

Under    what     circam-  ^^8.  Qiiestion  5S. — Is  it  nec€88ary  that  the 

■tancea  may  a<ioption  take    person  culopting  should  have  710  8071,  grand- 

Siu^lter'fl^loa^^'^'*    ^^  ^^^    *^^  ^^  9^^^'9^<^^^o^  /  /«  a  daughter's  son  a 
aug    ere  son.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  right  of  adoption  f 

The  Rajputs,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  say  that  adoption  is  unknown 
in  their  tribe  ;  and  ca^es  are  quoted  where  an  adoption  lias  been  allei^ed 
and  set  aside  by  the  Courts.  All  other  tribes  are  a(;rreed  thatj  if  there 
is  u  male   liuf^ul  descendant,  there  can  be  no  adoption  of  any  one. 

"^As  to  the  ri<>;ht  of  the   collaterals    to   contest    the    adoption   of  a 
dauorhter's  son  there   is  not    the   same   acj^reement;    but  there  is    the 
stronc^est  feeling  anionargt  the  members  of  all  tribes  and  sections  ag^ainst 
Siich  an    interference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  devolution   of   pro- 
perty.    Any  disturbance  of  the  natural  order  of  succession  to  land  is 
seen  to  be  the  cause  of  endless  strife  and  dissension ;  and,  if  the  people 
bad  the  power  of  leofiKlatintr  for  themselves  in  the  matter,  they  would 
undoubtedly  declare  acrtiinst   anything  except  a  very  limited  right  of 
adoption.     When    land    was  not  so  valuable,    because  there  was  plenty 
of  it,  and  also  because   the   burdens    attachinor  to   it    were  so  onerous 
that  proprietary  rights  mi^ht  almost  be   said  not  to  exist,  the  colla- 
terals did  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  a  man  to  call  in  his  daughter's 
son,  or  any  other  relation    to   help   him   in   fulfilliug  the  duties  to  the 
State  which  the  possession  of  land  entailed  on  him.     In  fact  they  were 
probably  rather  glad    in    most   cases   to  have  such    assistance.     But 
with  the  increasing  value  of  the   proprietary   rights  in  laud  which  our 
fixed  assessment  and  the   attenuation   of   properties    have  created,  the 
force  of  tribal  opinion  has,  as  I  have  remarked  in  the  previous  section, 
become  more  aud  more  strongly  pronounced   in   favor  of  the  idea  that 
a  man  has  only  a  life   interest  in   his   land,  and  that  his  natural  heirs 
have  reversionary  rights  which  he  cannot  alienate.     These  rights    we 
recognize  to  some  extent  in  the  law  of  pre*emption  ;  but  tribal  opinion 
goes   very  much   further.     The   questions   of  adoption  aud    of   gifts 
appear  to  me  good  illustrations  of  the  danger,  of  which  I  have   spoken 
in  the  introductory  remarks,  of  allowing  custom  to  crystallize  before 
it  is  fully  developed.     Numberless  instances  will  be  found  in  the  early 
years  of  our  rule   in  which   a  daughter's   son   was   brought  in  by  a 
childless  proprietor,  and  succeeded  without   any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  collaterals,  who  had  probably  no  desire  to  add  to  the  land  that 
they  already  held  ;  but,  on  the  force  of  these  instances,  to  declare  and 

Eerpetuate  in  the  present  atate  of  society  a  custom  to  this  efiTect  would 
e  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place 

*  Note. — The  following  remarks  are  on  the  general  question  of  adoption,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  power  of  adopting  a  daughter's  or  sister's  son.  Thej  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  appropriate  under  para,  404.  A  daughter's  son  could  never  be  a  bar  to 
adoption. 
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iu  the  nature  of  property  in  land.  Besides  this,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  for  every  proprietor  wlio  would  desire  to  adopt  a 
daughter's  son,  there  are  hundreds  who  have  refrained  from  doing  so 
under  similar  circumstances  ;  and,  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  as  to  whether  the  right  of  adoption  of  a  daughter's 
son  should  be  allowed,  scarcely  any  one  would  declare  for  such  a  rule. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  a  Court  of  Law  with  the  accepted  defini- 
tion of  a  custom  as  founded  on  instances  to  j^ive  a  decision  which  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  agrioullural  community  ;  but  where, 
as  on  this  point,  public  feeling  is  so  strongly  opposed  to  what  has  been 
held  to  be  the  custom  in  certain  cases — and  the  instances  and  decisions 
of  the  Courts  are  repudiated  by  the  people  with  almost  perfect  unani- 
mity, as  not  really  expressing  what  they  are  prepared  to  accept  as  the 
custom — there  should  at  least  be  a  very  strong  presumption  against 
the  settincr  aside  of  the  ordinarv  rules  of  inheritance  ;  and  the  most 
complete  proof  should  be  required  from  the  person  wishing  to  do  so. 
For  every  instance  of  the  succession  of  a  daughter's  son  not  being 
opposed,  how  many  instances  are  there  in  which  the  collaterals  suc- 
ceeded as  a  matter  of  course,  there  being  no  attempt  to  bring  in  the 
daughter's  son  ? 

What  the  people  do  recognize  without  any  hesitation  is  the  power 
of  the  childess  owner  of  land  to  choose  one  from  a  set  of  heirs 
equally  entitled  to  succeed  him.  Thus  a  man  without  male  lineal 
descendants,  but  with  three  or  four  nephews,  may  take  one  of  them 
as  his  son ;  and  such  action  would  never  be  called  in  question.  His 
right  to  provide  some  one  who  will  take  the  place  of  a  son  and  look 
after  him  in  his  old  age  is  willingly  admitted  ;  but  he  must  take  one 
of  the  natural  heirs,  and  he  must  not  under  any  circumstances  bring 
in  a  stranger,  as  his  daughter's  or  sister's  son  would  be,  that  is  a  person 
belonging  to  a  different  goL  He  must  not^  moreover,  prefer  a  distant  to  a 
near  relation.  I  have  written  at  some  length  on  this  point,  because  it  is 
important  that  the  true  state  of  feeling  of  the  agricultural  class  in 
respect  of  the  matters  of  adoption,  gifts,  Ac,  should  be  appreciated; 
and  no  such  opportunity  of  ascertaining  this  as  thut  presented  by  our 
inquiries  is  likely  to  arise.  Opinions  asked  from  agriculturists  in  the 
course  of  investigation  of  a  particular  ease  are  not  likely  to  be 
reliable. 

Adoption  of  a  son  where  399.  Qineation  59. — If  a  man  has  male  issue, 
the  natural  heira  are  dis-  h\U  for  some  cause  SUch  issue  cannot  perform 
qualified.  ^^'^  Jy^f^^ral  riteSy  can  he  adopt  a  son  f 

No  instance  is  known  to  have  occurred  of  a  man,  whose  son  or 
grandson,  &c.,  was  disqualified  by  change  of  religion  or  other  such 
cause,  adopting  another  son.  Some  of  the  Hindu  Jats  say  that  adop- 
tion would  be  allowable  under  the  circumstances,  while  others  say 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  adoption,  as  the  collaterals  would  perform 
the  obsequies.  This  is  quite  separate,  of  course,  from  the  question  of 
exclusion  from  the  succession  for  such  causes  as  change  of  religion, 
leprosy,  &c.,  which,  I  may  observe,  has  not  found  a  place  in  the  last 
aeciion. 
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Adoption  of  two  sons :  400.  Question  60.— Can  a  man,  who  has 
clisqaalificatioiiB  of  the  per-  already  adopted  a  son^  adopt  another  during  ilie 
son  adopting.  *  lifetime  of  the  first  f 

A  secoud  could  not  be  adopted  (all  tribes). 

Queniion^\, — Can  the  following  persons  adopt: — (1)  a  bachelor: 
(2)  blindy  impotent,  lame;  «3)  widower;  (4)  an  ascetic  who  has 
renounced  the  world  ? 

(1),  (2),  (3),  can  adopt;  and  (4)  cannot  (all  tribes).  Instances 
of  (1),  (2),  (3)  are  given.  As  to  (4),  a  true  ascetic  is  of  course 
meant  in  tbe  answer  (see  the  remarks  uuder  Question  57.) 

401.  Question  62. — Can  a  woman  adopt  1  Is  it  Tie^essary  that  a 
. ,  widow  should  have  the  permission,  written  or 

op  ion  y  a  wi  ow.  ^^^rbal,  of  her  husband  for  an  adoption^  or  the 
consent  of  his  kindred  f 

There  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  cu&tom  established  on  this  point  Most 
of  i\\e  gots  of  Hindu  Jats  say  that  a  widow  can  adopt  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, even  with  the  sanction  of  her  husband  ;  others,  that  she 
can  with  such  sanction  (in  tiiis  case  she  would,  of  course,  only  have  the 
same  rights  as  hor  husband  would  hnve  had);  while  other  tribes  and 
gots  again  (all  Mnhomedans  except  Hajputs  and  the  Hindu  Sainis) 
say  that  the  consent  of  the  collaterals  is  necessary  (but  if  tliey  con- 
sent there  would  be  no  one  to  dispute  the  adoption).  In  one 
case  that  came  into  the  Courts  (Dhaliwal  Jats  of  Jac^rdon  tahsil) 
an  adoption  by  a  widow  was  set  aside;  while  an  instance  is  given 
amongst  the  Mahomed  an  Gujars  of  Jagraon,  in  which  a  widow 
adopted  on  the  wtntten  permission  of  her  husband.  There  was  no  dispute 
in  this  latter  case.  In  the  absence  of  instances  in  which  a  widow  has 
adopted,  I  should  think  that  the  Courts  ought  to  presume  that  no 
custom  exists,  and  that  the  right  is  not  recognized,  that  is,  there  is 
negative  proof  of  ilie  absence  of  the  custom;  and  it  is  certainly  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  Hindu  or  Mahomednn  law  for  the 
decision  of  the  question. 

Question  63. — In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  son  adopted  by  a 
widoiUy  can  slie  adopt  anot/ier  f 

No  such  case  ever  arose ;  and  those  Mahomedans  and  the  Hindu 
Sainis  who  sny  tlnit  a  widow  may  adopt  with  the  sanction  of  her 
husband's  collaterals,  also  record  that  she  may  do  so  a  second  time.  As 
stated  under  58^  there  is  no  custom  of  adoption  recognized  amongst 
Bdjputs. 

WHO  MAY  BE  ADOPTED. 

402.     Question  64. — May  a  man    give    in 
•d^tL""*^        ^^"'^         odoption  his  (1)   only    son;  (2)    eldest    son; 
*^  (3)     brother? 

Here,  again,  there  is  no  distinct  custom.  All  tribes  agree  that  an 
eldest  son  may  be  given  in  adoption  ;  but  as  to  ( 1)  and  (3),  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  tribe  from  different  parts  of  the  District  cannot 
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Agree.  Howeveri  the  answers  of  tliose  who  say  that  an  only  son  or  a 
brother  cannot  be  given  in  adoption  sliow  merely  their  opinions  as  to 
trhat  should  be  done  under  iinac^iniiry  circumstances.  I  do  not  think 
that  an  adoption  would  ever  be  di8])Uted  on  either  of  these  grouuds  \ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  such  au  adoption  has  ever  taken  place 
amongst  the  agriculturists. 

403.  Question  65. — Is  it  necessary  that  the  adopted  son  should 

. ,  ..    .^«..*^j  .  «        h^  UTider  a  certain  age  ?    If  so  up  to  what  oM 

Affe  of  the  adopted  8on«        •t.*  tfitd*'  *^  ^ 

IS  adoption  allowable  ? 

There  is  really  no  limit  of  age   for   adoption ;  and,   although   most 

of  the  tribes  have  recorded  some  such   limit,   these   do   not   agree   ohe 

with  the  otheri   and   are   merely   expressions   of  opinion.     There   are 

many  instances  of  adoption   of  grown-up  men  quoted  in  most  tribes. 

An  adoption  would  ordinarily  be  of  a  boy. 

404.  Qtiestion  66. — Is  it  necessary  that  the  person  adopted  shouM 
Degrees    of  relationship      ^^  related  to  the  person  adopting  f    If  so,  what 

to  which  adoption  shoafd  relatives  'may  he  adopted  i  and  what  relatives 
be  confined.  ^^^^  ^^  preference  f  Is  it  necessary  that  the 

parties  should  he  of  the  sanme  trihe^  or  of  the  same  gott 

The  Dogars  are  the  only  tribe  who  asserted  that  a  man  may 
adopt  any  one  outside  of  his  own  triboi  without  reference  to  relation- 
ship. The  other  tribes  and  gots  restrict  the  choice  of  an  adopted  son 
to  a  man's  heirs,  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote.  Thus  the 
person  adopting  may  choose  any  one  from  amongst  the  lineal  descen- 
dants of  his  brothers  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  these  he  cannot  adopt 
from  descendants  of  his  f&ither's  brothers,  and  so  on.  If  there  are  no 
collaterals  the  following  tribes  say  that  {i)  a  daughter's  eon,  and  (ti) 
after  him  a  sister's  son,  may  be  adopted — all  Mahomedans  (except,  of 
course,  Rajputs^  amongst  whom  adoptions  are  unknown),  Sainis  and 
some  of  the  Hindu  Jats  of  Snmrala.  The  degree  of  proximity,  of  the 
collaterals  who  would  exclude  the  daughter's  son,  &c.,  is  not  mentioned  ; 
but  a  relation  through  the  nakarddda,  or  great-great-grandfather,  would 
be  within  the  recognizable  degree.  Most  of  the  Hindu  Jats  say  that, 
if  there  are  no  near  collaterals,  a  man  must  adopt  one  of  his  own  got, 
and  cannot  take  a  daughter's  or  a  sister's  son. 

Question  67. — Is  there  any  rule  prohibiting  the  adoption  of  the 
son  of  a  woman  whom,  the  adopter  could  not  have  married^  sibch 
as  his  sister* s  or  daughter's  son  i 

No  such  rule  is  known. 

FORMALITIES. 

Formalltiei  necessary  for        405.     Question    68. — What  formalities  are 
adoption.  necessary  for  adoption  f 

There  are,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  agricultural  population 
composed  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedanp,  neither  of  whom  pay  muck 
observance  to  their  scriptural  law,  no  special  and  elaborate  formali* 
ties  attending  an  adoption.    The  adopter  usually  calls  the  neighboure 

21 
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and  his  relations  together,  and  distributes  qur,  snjing  thu^  he  ha^ 
adopted  (g(kl4{a)  so  and  so ;  or  a  deed  of  aaoption  may  be  written. 
It  is  recognized  that  there  mnst  be  some  such  publio  aQtifiq^tion  of 
the  fact  of  adoption ;  but  this  is  all. 

EFFECTS  OF  ADOPTION. 
_        .      -       J    ^^        406.    Qv£6tion  69. — la   an    adopted  Bon 
9ol''^^Zt^UXhS!^    stifled  to  succeed  to  his  natural  father   in 

case  of  the  latter  having  no  lineal  mcUe  issue  t 
Most  tribes  say  that  the  adopted  son  loses  all  claim  aa  the 
son  of  his  natural  father  ;  but  the  following  tribes  and  sub-divisions 
have  recorded  that,  in  the  event  of  the  natural  father  leaving  no  lineal' 
male  issue,  the  adopted  son  succeeds  to  his  natural  father  in  preference 
to  collaterals  :  Hmdu  Jats  of  Kheri  and  Khannah  Udqas^  Lobanas 
and  Mabomedan  Jats  of  tahsil  Samrila,  Araiens  in  Ludhiana  and 
Gujars  in  Jagr&on.  No  instances  are  given  on  this  point;  and  it  may 
be  accepted,  I  think|  as  the  general  cnstomj  suhjeot  to  proof  a  special 
custom  in  any  tribe  or  locality,  that  the  adopted  son  ceases  to  have  any 
claim  as  a  son  on  the  estate  of  his  natural  father. 

407.  Qaeation  70. — What   rights  has  the  adopted  son  to  succeed 
^  to  his  adoptive  father  t  And  what  is  the  effect  if 

ife  iSr  ^       *^''^*'    as<m  is  subsesuerMy  bom  to  ids  adoptive^ 

father! 

The  adopted  son  becomes  to  all  eflbcts  and  purposes  the  same  as  a 
natural  son  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  takes  an  eqna)  share  with 
natural  sons  born  after  his  adoption.  I  think  that  we  may  leave  the 
case  of  there  being  several  natural  sons  and  an  adopted  son  in  a 
family  where  the  custom  of  chunda  vand  is  recognized  till  it  arises. 

GHAR  JAWAIE. 

408.  Question  71. — Wltere  a  son-in-law,  leaving  his  own  family j 

takes  up  his  residence  with  his  father-in-law 
(aW^i^A  ■®""^^''  as  ahar-fawaie,  tvhat  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
^     ^  riahts  of  such  son-inrlaw  to  inhent^i)  from 

his  father  ;  (ii)from  his  father-%n-law  f 

See  tlie  remarks  on  Question  44.  No  tribe  recognizea  the  right 
of  the  son-in-law  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  the  right  of  the 
daughter  and  her  male  issue  to  succeed  is  acknowledged  by  the  two  or 
three  tribes  mentioned  there.  There  is  no  question  of  the  man  for- 
feiting the  right  of  succeeding  to  his  natural  father. 

Section  VII.— BASTARDY. 

409.  Question  72.— TTA^rc  a  marriage  has  taken  place  which 

becomes    illegal  on  account  of  the  parties 
The  iBsne  of  an  milawfui    j  •      yj^j^i^  prohibited  degrees  of  rdation- 

marnage  considered  illegi-        ,.^  ^     t  j*       »••  jL  ^^   ^^a.^ 

timate  ;  claims  of  such  shipy  OT  of  change  of  religion,  or  of  differ- 
i^sue  ;  chiWrett  o£  a  Awr^nw  eTice  of  caste,  4oc.y  wUl  the  offspring  of  such 
marriage,  ^  union  be  considered  UgUimaAc  or  not! 
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The  Rijpnts  fifty  iliat  ilie  issne  of  r  marrtajire  with  a  widow  or 
divorced  woman  ia  illegitimate  j  and  all  other  tribes,  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan,  agree  that,  if  the  marringe  tnm  out  unlawful  on  account 
of  relationship^  easte,  &e.,  the  offspring  is  illegitimate.  It  is  question- 
able, as  I  have  observed  (No.  24),  how  far  a  Court  of  Law  would 
give  effect  to  a  cnstom  of  (his  nature^  founded  on  caste  prejudice,  and 
protected  only  by  a  social  punishment. 

Question  78. — What  are  the  rights  of  illegitimate  children  to 
inherit  frora  their  natural  father  t 

They  are  excluded  from  inheritance  (all  tribes.) 

Question  74. — Are  illegitimate  children,  who  do  not  inherit, 
entitled  to  maintenance  f 

They  are  probably  entitled  to  maintenance  during  minority, 
though  even  this  is  denied  in  many  places, 

Qiiestion  75. — Are  the  sotis  of  a  karewa  marriage  entitled 
to  inherit  equally  with  the  offspring  of  an  ordinary  regular 
marriage  t 

Where  the  cnstom  of  tarewa  is  established,  there  is  no  distinction 
made  between  the  offspring  of  this  and  of  an  ordinary  first  marriage  ; 
and  oU  the  children  would  share  equally  in  the  inheritance. 


Section  VIII.— WILLS  AND  LEGACIES. 

410.     Question  76. — Can   a  proprietor, 
.  Will*  and  IcRades  an-     Jyy   verbal  or  written   directions,  dispose  of 

cJCt^l'^SS^oU!"*"'    hU  property  after  hia  death  t  "^ 

WiHs  and  legacies  are  unknown^  but  the  Mahomedan  Jats  and 
the  Aw&ns  of  tahsil  Lndhi&na  say  that  a  man  may  dispose  of  his 
ftioveable  property  by  will.  In  no  case  can  land  be  so  disposed  of 
unless,  of  course,  in  the  event  of  alt  the  heirs  agreeing  to  the  disposal. 

In  the  case  of  Part&b  Singh  v.  Bishen  Singh  and  others  (Punjab 
Record,  No.  81  of  1877)  it  is  laid  down  bv  the  Chief  Court  that  the 
distinction  between  alienation  by  will  and  by  a  disposition  inter  vivos 
would  not  be  appreciated  by  an  agriculturist;  but  I  respectfully  ven- 
ture to  differ  from  this  conclusion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  right  of  a  proprietor  in  inherited  land  is  considered  as  to  a  considerable 
extent  limitea  ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  reversion- 
ary  rights  of  the  natural  heirs  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  jealonsy. 
A  gift  of  land  to  take  effect  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor  would  be, 
as  a  rule,  at  once  contested  ;  and  the  presumption  against  a  disposition 
by  way  of  will   or  legacy,  that  came  to  lignt  after   the  death  of  the> 

Eroprietor,  would  be  ten  times  stronger.  It  is  scarcely  necessary, 
oweveri  to  discusa  the  matter  further  for,  while  the  disposition  of 
[>roperty  by  gift  or  by  adoption  is  recognized  and  admitted  with 
imitatii^  by  the  land-owning  tribes^  willa  are  entirely  unknown  ;  and. 
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on  the  strencrtli  of  a  donbtful  Analogy,  to  create  a  rule  recognizing 
tliem,  as  was  done  in  the  case  referred  to  al>ovey  appears  to  me 
entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  tribal  custom.  The  distinction  that 
nil  ac^ricuiturist  would  at  once  draw  between  a  gift  and  a  leppacy  is  that 
in  tiie  ciise  of  tlie  former  the  action  of  the  donor  is  liable  to  be 
questioned  at  the  time,  and  the  dispute  would  be  within  the  family, 
not  between  the  heirs  aud  strangers.  How  essential  this  difference  is 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
native  society. 

Question  77. — Where  the  pouter  exuOtj  is  there  any  limit  toitf 
There  is  no  power,  and,  therefore,  no  limit. 

Question  78. — Can  a  legacy  be  left  to  one  of  the  heirs  vnihaut  the 
consent  of  the  others  ? 

The  consent  of  all  the  heirs  would  be  necessary  for  a  legacy. 
Question  79. — Does  a  midowy  who  sfwcceeds  to  immoveable  property 
as  legateey  take  it  in  full  owners/tip  t 

If  a  widow  succeed  as  leg^atee,  which  she  could  only  do  with  the 
consent  of  the  heirs,  she  would  have  a  widovfa  interest,  as  defined 
under  Question  40.  

Section  IX.— SPECIAL  PROPERTY  OF  FEMALES. 

411.     Question    80. — h    there  such  a  thintf 
maSuccEtu'  ?'  [hs    special  property  of  female,  over  whiih 

husband  has  no  power  P    If  so,  wlio  succeeds  to 
it  on  the  demise  ofwomant 

There  is  no  clear  custom  recognizing  a   special   class  of  property 
as  beIoncrin|r  to    females,  and   over   which  a  husband   has  no   control. 
I  do  not  think  thnt  cases  of  dispute   betweeu    mnn   aud  wife   are  likely 
to   arise   about   the    few   articles   of  clothes,  jewelry,  &c.,    which  are 
nsually  ^iveii  with  a  woman   as  dowry.     Some   of  the  tribes  say  that 
the  husband    has  full    power   over  all  moveable  property,  while   some 
say  that  the   wife    has.     The    truth    is  probably    that  jewelry,  articles 
of  dress,  &c.,  which  a  woman   receives  from  her  parents  or  relations, 
either  at  marriatre  or  subsequently,  Tvould  be  considered  as   her  person- 
al property;  while   other  sorts   of  moveables,  such  as   cattle  (a  usual 
form  of  dowry  where  the  wife^s  people  are  well    off)  would  go  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  parties,  and   would  be  controlled   by  the  husband. 
Where  a  woman  g^ets  immoveable  property  from  her  own  people,  some  of 
the  answers  say  that  she  holds  it  independently  of  her   husband  ;  but  I 
doubt  if  this  is  possible.     The   hushand    would   naturally  manaofe    land 
thus  acquired,  and  anything  like   independence  on  the    woman's  part 
would  clearly  be  aj^ainst  all   native   ideas   on  the  subject.     I  have  not 
asked  any  more  questions  under  this  section,  because  none  of  the  points 
on  which  those  ^iven  in  the  "  Customary  Law  "  seek  to  elicit  information, 
can  be  said  to  have  arisen  as  yet.     The  sense  of  the   male   agricultural 
population  (of  all   native   society,  I  may   say)  is  strongly  against  any- 
thing that  would    tend    to   give   the   wife    the   power  of  acting  apart 
from    her   husband ;  and    there  is  certainly  no   necessity    at    present 
fur  protecting  the  special  property  of  married   women. 
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Under  QnesUons  43-46  the  circumsUnces  under  nliich  dniighten 
may  succeed  liove  been  recorded,  and  tlie  rt^ht  of  the  hnsb&nd  with 
regnrd  to  property  inherited  from  the  womRii's  father  under  Qtieation 
53,  I  need  not  repeat  what  ntll  be  found  in  my  remarks  on  the 
answers  to  these  questions.     Also  see  questions  84  and  85. 


Section  X.— GIFT. 

412.  Question  81. — Are  there  any  special  rulea  rdating  to  death- 
bed gifts  f  Can  a  man  Tnake  a  gift  on  his 
u.""Sffi.I?^^  dmth-b^toarelati»n^^  in  chaHty,  „rM 
religion  {kaaratat)!  Lan  ne  do  so  of  the 
whole  or  only  part  of  his  property  f  if  of  part,  what  parti  If  some 
heirs  coTisent  and  others  do  not  I 

The  answers  to  this  question  prove  clenrly  tltnt  there  is  no  custom 
on  the  points  raised  ;  but  n  desire  was  shown  hy  the  tritiai  repreeenta- 
tivea  to  lay  down  a  rule  according  to  what  they  tliouglit  fit  and  pro~ 
per.  Tlitii  the  Lob&uaa  say  triat  a  fjift  by  a  man  in  good  health 
may  he  valid  ;  but  a  gift  by  a  man  on  lits  death-bed  is  iuvalJii. 
Some  of  the  Jats  say  that  a  man  may  give  one  or  two  higaha  (kacha) 
to  Brahmnns  on  bis  death-bed ;  the  Anins  sny  that  one-third,  auj 
the  Gnjars  one-foiirlb  of  a  man's  immoveahie  property  may  be 
Riven  for  kharaiat,  %.e,,  for  n  religious  or  charitable  purpose.  Tb« 
fact  is  that  deatii-bed  gifts,  like  wills  and  legacies,  areuulcuown;  and 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  statement  of  tribal  custom  on  the 
point  that  can  be  made.  There  being  no  custom,  the  power  of  niakinsf 
such  gifts  may  he  presumed  not  to  exist.  I  do  not  think  it  possibli* 
tliat  a  bond  fide  gift  in  charity,  or  for  a  religious  purpose,  would  be 
disputed. 

418.    Question  82. — Can  a  sharer  in  joint 
propertj.  *  ''^  **  ''^''*    property  make  a  gift  of  Aw  share  vnthout  the 
consent  of  the   others  I 

Tlie  fact  of  the  property  being  joint  could  not  prevent  a  person, 
who  was  otherwise  entitled  to  dispose  of  it  by  gift,  from  doing  so.  The 
distinction  is  unknown  to  the  agriculturists  in  this  view. 

414.  Question  83. — If  a  gift  of  land  be  made  to  a  person, 
who  is  not  a  TMrmber   of  the  village   commu- 

,r.™.''|S.?5Sl"^  nilj,  *.»  atgt/t  earn,  with  it  the  rwU  to 
share  in  the  village  common  land  or  the  tnts- 

edlaneoua  village  receipts} 

If  a  small  area  is  given,  e.g.,  to  «  Brahman,  no  share  in  the 
a^mili^f  goes  with  this  ;  but,  if  the  gift  be  of  a  certain  thare  m  the 
village,  a  right  in  the  common  property  and  to  participate  in  the 
common  receipts  goes  with  it.  The  donee  would  take  the  pbice  of 
the  donor  to  the  extent  of  tlie  share  gifted. 


/ 
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415.    Question  84. — Can  a  father  make  a  gift  to  his  daughter 

Dow    CakiB)    s  nwith    ^    ^^^    ^^  dA/wry    (johez)    ofmoveabU    or 
k  daughter.^  <«;givcnwi       immoveable  property,  whether  or    not  thereby 

sons  or  near    collaterals ;  or  whether  or  not 
they  consent  f 

He  can  ffive  ia  dowry,  witliont  consultinor  an  j  one,  as  mncli  of  bit 
moveable  property  as  he  chooses,  bat  cannot  give  immoveable  property. 
Of  coursci  if  the  next  heirs  are  consentiug^i  there  would  be  no  one  to 
dispute  t  gift  of  land ;  but  it  is  not  the  custom,  except  when  the  father 
is  a  man  of  great  means  or  of  very  good  family,  to  give  immoyeable 
property  in  dowry  with  a  daughter. 

D     1  ti      of       nart  ^^  ^    Question  85.— Ow  wJiom  will  devolve 

acqukSdViSiis  w^r*      ^    ^  inheritance  of  property  given  to  a  daughter 

in  dowry  {jahez)  f 

Tlie  property  (moreable)  given  in  dowry  will  go  to  the  hnsbaod 
first,  and  after  him  to  the  male  neirsi  in  default  of  whom  it  will  go  to 
the  liusband's  oollaterals.  In  fact  tliejaA^^,  if  consistiug  of  moveables, 
merges  into  the  husband's  property,  as  1  have  before  explaiued  (Ques- 
tion 80) ;  and  will  not  return  to  the  woman's  people.  In  the  uuusiud 
event  of  a  woman  getting  immoveable  property  iu  dowry,  it  wonid 
devolve  as  explained  in  the  answer  to  Question  53»  at  least  such  is  the 
recorded  statement  of  the  tribes.  I  think,  however,  that  this  is  very 
doubtful.  Property  coming  to  a  woman  in  dowry  would  be  transferred 
from  one  family  to  the  other,  and  belong  absolutely  to  that  of  the 
husband  according  to  native  ideas.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  property 
inherited  by  a  daughter  in  her  own  right  (Questions  43^—46)  that  the 
family  o£  her  father  could  be  held  to  retain  any  dormant  rights  iu  it« 

417.  Question  86.— TFAo  has  tJis  eontrol  and  power  of  dUenation  of 
Control  of  dowry  property  given  to  a  woman  in  dowry  t  Ber  hus- 

^'  band  or  herself  f 

See  remarks  under  Question  80.  I  have  anticipated  tliere  the 
answer  that  was  given  by  all  tribes,  vu.,  that  the  husband  has  the  power 
of  management  and  alienstion  of  all  moveable  property  except,  probably, 
the  clothes  and  jewelry  of  the  woman.  A  dispute  on  this  point  could 
scarcely  arise. 

Immoveable  property  is  almost  never  given  in  dowry;  but,  if  it  were, 
tlie  husband  would,  according  to  the  answers,  not  have  the  power  of 
alienation ;  but,  as  under  the  last  question,  I  doubt  if  the  woman's 
relations  could  retaiu  any  rights  in  such  laud. 

418.  Question  87. — Can  a  fatter  make  a  gift  of  the  whole  or  part  of 

his  property  (t)  moveable^  (ii)  immoveable^  to  his 

who  can  oppose  suoh  gifto?      tsr's  soii,  to  his  sister  or  lier  children^   or  to  hi$ 

soH'in^law  i  If  there  are  no  lineal  male  descen* 
dants  or  near  oollaterals^  does  this  mate  a  difference  t  Wksse  consent  for 
such  a  gift  is  necessary  i 
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Thd  right  of  ft  person  to  dispose  by  gift  of  his  moveable  property 
is  recognised  by  all  the  agricaltural  tribesi  and  he  can  apparently  give 
nway  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  it  to  any  of  the  people  mentioned  in 
the  question.  As  to  immoveable  property  (or  rather  land),  most  tribes 
say  that,  to  enable  the  proprietor  to  make  a  gift  of  any  part  of  it  to  the 
raations  mentioned  in  the  question,  he  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
heirs — the  lineal  male  descendants,  or,  in  default  of  them>  the  collaterals 
related  through  the  great-grandfather  (nakarddda).  It  is  not  said 
whether  the  gift  could  be  made  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  one 
within  this  degree  of  relationship ;  but  I  conclude  that  a  more  distant 
relation  could  not  object  to  a  gift  made  to  a  daughter,  sister,  &o.  The 
Dogars  say  that  a  man  mav  give  to  his  daughter,  sister,  son-in-law  or 
brother-in-law  a  share  equal  to  that  of  a  son,  if  he  has  male  issue ; 
otherwise  he  may  give  as  much  as  he  likes.  Tlie  Aw&ns  and  Gujars,  who, 
with  the  Dogars,  admit  the  right  of  a  daughter  to  succeed,  say  that  the 
father  may  make  a  gift  to  a  daughter  under  the  circumstances  stated  in 
the  remarks  on  Question  44,  t.e.  where  the  married  dau^^hter  has  not  left 
ihe  house  of  her  father.  Some  of  the  Hindu  Jats  say  that  a  gift  of  land 
taay  be  made  to  any  of  the  persons  mentioned^  when  there  nre  no 
collaterals  related  through  the  nakarddda^  and  the  others  disallow  such 
disposition  under  any  circumstances.  The  Dh&liwdls  alone  of  the  Jats 
say  that|  if  there  are  no  sons  and  grandsons,  a  man  may  give  a  portion 
of  his  property  to  his  daughter's  or  sister's  children.  I  am  doubtful 
abdut  this  statement  of  a  custom  to  the  effect,  although  such  gifts  have 
taken  place  and  been  admitted* 

419.     Question  88.— TTAo^  U  the  patver  of  a  proprietor  to  dispose  hy 

gift  of  property y  moveable  or  immoveable,  aneestrai 

8  rangers.  ^  acquired^  to  a  person  who  is  not  a  relation  f   Is 

the  consent  of  th^  sons  or  near  relations  necessary  for  such  a  gift  f  How 

does  (t)  the  fact  of  there  being  no  sons,  (tt)  the  circumstance  tliat  ihe  pro'^ 

perty  is  joint j  affect  such  power  t 

All  tribes^  except  the  Aw&ns,  admit  the  absolnte  right  of  the  pro^ 
prietor  to  dispose  of  moveable  property  by  gift  as  he  chooses.  The 
Awdns  do  not  recognize  even  this  power.  As  to  immoveable  property  all 
tribes  deny  the  right  of  making  a  gift  of  it  to  a  stranger,  except  a  small 
area  (one  or  two  bigabs  kacha)  to  Brahmans  (Hindus),  or  in  kharaiai 
i.e.  (ift  a  holy  ot  charitable  purpose  (Mahomedans.) 

Power    of   revoking    a  *20.     Queafion    89. — Under  what  circum- 

gift  if  asonbesubseqaeati    stances  is  a  gift  revocable  t    If  possession  have 
ly  born  to  ihe  doaor.  ^^^  j^^  g^^^  ^y  ^y  ^/^^  parties  are  relations  f 

There  is  no  custom  on  the  subject;  but  some  of  the  tribes  say 
t^aty  if  possession  have  not  been  transferred,  a  gift  may  be  revoked. 
Until  possession  has  been  transferredi  however,  the  gift  would  not  be 
Qouiplete* 

Question  90. — If  the  donor  have  a  son  subsequently  bom  to 
f^im  can  the  gift  be  revoked  t 

This  question  is  rather  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  people, 
and   a  case  in   point  has  never  arisen.     The  answers  are,  therefore. 
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ppocnlniiTe^  and  are  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  giti  cannot  be 
reToked  ;  but  one  or  two  tribes  and  ^oU  say  that  it  can  be  in  whole  or 
ill  part  (one-half.)  I  Bhould  think  that,  in  the  improbable  event  of  a 
gift  of  land  beiuf^  followed  by  possession,  and  a  son  being  then  bom, 
tlie  donor  could  not  revoke  the  gift  if  the  transfer  were  ckarly 
proved  ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  have  it  set  aside  on 
behalf  of  the  sou. 

Section  XL— PARTITION. 

421.     Question  91. — When  the  father  of  a  family  is  alive,  whose 

Partition  between    the    consent  is  necessary  for  the    partition  of   a 

members  of  ft  family  while    joi  tit  holding  f  Under  tvhat  circuTTistances  Can 

the  father  is  alive,  jmrtition  take  jylace  f    Is  it  necessary  that  the 

wife  or  wives  of  the  proprietor  s/u>uld  oe  past  child-hearing  f 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  father  partition  of  a  joint  hold- 
ing can  only  take  place  with  his  consent.  A  father  ordinarily 
divides  his  property  anion i^st  his  sons  only  when  there  is  no 
chance  of  his  having  more  offHprinor ;  but,  if  a  son  be  subsequently  bom, 
the  partition  would  be  revoked  or  altered  with  a  view  to  provide  a  share 
for  the  new  son  (all  tribes). 

Question  92. — Are  the  sons  entitled  to  claim,  partition  as  a 
matter  of  right  t 

They  are  not  entitled  to  claim  partition  as  in  the  last  (all  tribes.) 

Question  93. — Can  a  father  exclude  one  or  more  sons  from  their 
shares^  or  otJcer^vise  make  an  uneq^tal  division  ?  If  so,  is  any  dis^ 
Unction  made  between  moveable  and  immoveable  property,  ancestral 
or  acquired  t 

A  father  can  make  what  distribntion  he  chooses  of  his  propertr 
amongst  his  sous  ;  but  this  will  hold  good  after  his  death  only  so  far 
as  it  affects  moveable  property.  A  father  cannot  deprive  a  son  of  his 
right  to  the  share  in  immoveable  property  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the 
lawsof  inheritance;  and  the  son  can  claim  a  redistribution  after  the 
death  of  his  father  (all  tribes).  The  Mahomedan  U^jputs,  Gnjars  and 
Jats  of  Samrala  say  that  a  father  may,  according  to  Mahomedan  law, 
disinherit  \!dq)  his  son  ;  but  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  this  having 
been  done.  The  only  imaginable  circumsUmces  nnder  which  it  could 
happen  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  son  changing  his  religion. 

Question  9i, — When  the  proprietor  makes  a  partition,  are  his 
wives,  childless  or  with  children,  entitled  to  participate  ? 

The  proprietor  may  pr  may  not  give  them  a  share,  he  has  com- 
plete power ;  but  a  wife  is  entitled  to  maintenance^  and  cannot  be 
deprived  of  this  right. 

Question  95. — How  many  shares  can  a  father  reserve  for  himself 
at  partition  ? 

He  can  reserve  as  much  as  he  likes ;  but  be  usually  reserves  a 
share  equal  to  that  of  a  son. 
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Question  96. — What  is  the  effect  of  the  birth  of  a  son  after 
partition?  Can  the  father  revoke  the  partition  ?  If  the  father  have 
reeei'ved  a  share  for  himself  will  such  share  devolve  exclusively  on 
the  son  bom  after  partition  i 

The  father  can^  under  tliese  circumstances,  revoke  the  partition 
(see  under  91)  and  make  another  for  the  benefit  of  the  son.  If  a  son  be 
born  after  the  death  of  the  father,  he  would  be  entitled  to  take  a  share 
from  his  brothers.  All  the  heirs  have  an  equal  ri^ht  in  the  share 
reserved  by  the  father  for  himself.  If  a  son  be  born  after  partition,  and 
succeed  to  the  share  reserved  by  his  father,  and  tliis  be  smaller  than 
those  of  his  brothers,    he   could    claim    to  have   his    share    made   up. 

The  general  result  of  these  answers  is  that  the  father  may,  during, 
his  lifetime,  make  what  arrangement  he  chooses  about  his  immoveable 
property  (land) ;  but  he  cannot  do  anything  to  affect  the  reversionary; 
right  which  every  son  (or  his  representativefi)  has  in  such  property  ; 
and  an  arrangement  made  by  the  father  ceases  to  have  efifect  on  his 
death.  On  the  one  hand  the  paternal  authority  is  supreme  dnrincr  the 
father's  lifetime^  and  the  sons  cannot  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  it : 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  sons  have  dormant  rights  in  the  immoveable 
property,  and  the  father  cannot  set  aside  the  ordinary  laws  of 
inheritance.     Over  moveable   property  the   father  has   absolute  power.. 

«  -*•*!     ^«  V  V  i«  ^«  .        422.     Question  97. — Can    a   widow  claim 
Pftrtition  on  behalf  of  a  _«•.  •       /-x  •/•   i     »  jz-v    •-<?     i 

widow,  daughter,  &c.,  buc-    partition  {%)  tj  stie  have  sons;  ana  (^^)  ^/  she 

ceeding  to  an  interest  in    tiave   not  ?   Can  a  daughter  or  sister,  .if  un^ 
property.  married,  claim  partition  t 

A  widow  who  has  no  male  oif^pring,  and  is,  therefore,' (see  Ques- 
tion 89)  entitled  to  a  widow's  interest^  can  claim  partition  of  her  share  ; 
wliile,  if  the  widow  has  sons,  she  is  dependent  on  them  for  maintenance. 
A  daughter  or  sister  cannot  claim  partition  (all  tribes).  No  ease  of  a 
daughter  or  sister  claiming  partition  has  ever  occurred  as  far  I  could 
discover,  nor  is  one  likely  to  occur,  as  these  persons  could  only  succeed 
under  circumstances,  which  would  leave  no  one  against  whom  to  elaim 
partition,  and  the  answer  is  a  mere  expression  of  tribal  opinion  as  to 
what  should  be  done  under  these  most  improbable  circumstances. 

Question  98. — If  partition  be  made  can  a  widow  claim  a  share  f 
If  so,  what  share,  and  on  whom  will  it  devolve  after  her  decUh  f 

The  greater  rijj:ht  includes  the  less^  and,  as  the  childless  widow 
of  a  sharer  can  claim  separation  of  her  share  (last  question),  she  can 
do  so  when   a  partition   takes   place   on  the  motion  of  other  sharers. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling,  as  might  be  expected,  against  the 
separate  possession  by  the  widow  of  her  share,  and  several  of  the  seta 
of  representatives  stated  what  they  thought  ought  to  be  restrictions 
on  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  dispute  that  generally  arises  is  where 
the  widow  of  one  brother  claims  separation  of  her  share  from  the 
others,  the  holding  having  hitherto  been  a  joint  one;  and  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  she  states  in  her  claim  that  her  husband's  heirs^ 
who  have  possession  of  the  joint  property,  refuse  to  maintain  her. 
It  will  also  be  found  as  a  rule  that  the  claim  is  brought  at  the 
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Instigation  of  bar  own  relations,  who  wish  to  get  the  management  of 
the  land ;  and  the  opposition  of  the  sliarers  is  founded  on  this  fact, 
and  also  on  the  unwillingness  to  allow  the  widow,  who  is  herself 
considered  to  be  family  property^  to  get  out  of  their  power.  The 
Conrta  now  admit  the  right  of  the  widow  to  separate  possession  of 
her  share,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  her  being  entitled  to  it,  and 
the  people  themselves  do  not  deny  thin  right  in  the  last  resort ;  but 
they  think  that  she  ought  to  be  content  with  maintenance  if  her 
husband's  relations  are  prepared  to  offer  it  to  her  in  good  faith.  It 
would  be  quite  at  variance  with  the  feeling  of  the  agricultural  oommu* 
nity  to  allow  partition  on  the  application  of  the  widow  as  a  matter  of 
oourse.  So  far  as  there  is  a  custom  on  the  point,  I  should  say  that 
it  would  make  it  incumbent  on  the  widow  to  prore  that  her  husband's 
relations  refnsed  or  neglected  to  support  her.  The  land,  it  is  felt,  ought 
to  be  left  in  the  possession  of  the  husband's  relations,  and  the  widow 
allowed  so  much  as  will  represent  the  proprietor's  profit  on  her  share. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  husband's  relations  consider  the  land 
and  the  woman  as  good  as  gone  from  them  for  ever,  when  the  Court  has 
allowed  partition  of  her  share. 

Disputes  often  arise  where  a  widow  with  minor  children  claims 
partition  against  the  uncles,  and  these  same  inflaences  will  be  found  at 
work  on  both  sides  in  such  cases. 

423.  Question  99. — Has  the  eon  teho  Ivoee  with  hie  Jaiher  after 
Bight  of  the  Bon  who  re-    partition  the  right  of  eHceeeeian  to  the  whole  of 

mains  associated  with  his    the  property  reserved  by  tlu  father ^  or  wUl  the 
father  alter  partiiion.         ^     otiier  $one  aUo  succeed  1 

The  answer  to  thia  has  already  been  given.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  a  proprietori  where  the  conditions  of  the  agriculture  admit 
of  it,  to  assign  to  each  of  his  married  sons  a  separate  share  of  the 
ancestral  holding ;  and  to  keep  with  himself  the  younger  sons,  wlio 
have  not  yet  been  married.  The  son  who  lias  a  wife  cannot  ordinarily 
remain  in  tlie  same  house  with  his  fatlier  and  brothers ;  and,  unless 
the  holding  requires  to  be  worked  jointly,  as  it  does  in  the  highly 
irrigated  parts,  this  is  often  followed  hy  a  separation  of  the  share  of 
such  son.  But  this,  as  explained  under  Question  96,  is  only  a  temporary 
arrangement.  With  the  increasing  scarcity  of  laud,  too,  such  arrange- 
ments are  becoming  much  le«s  common  thau  they  were.  The  son  or  sona 
who  continued  to  reside  with  their  father  would  keep  the  moveable 
property  of  the  father  on  his  death ;  but,  if  the  father  had*  retained 
more  than  the  share  to  which  the  son  or  sons  would  be  entitled  by  inheri- 
tance iu  the  immoveable  property,  the  other  brothers  who  were  living 
apart  could  claim  a  share  in  the  exoessj  or  a  fresh  partition. 

424.  Question  100.—-  Will  an  acquisition  made  hy  a  father  after 
AcqulsitioDfl  by  a  father    partition  devolve  equally  on  all  sons  wheilker  or 

after  partition.  noi  one  or  more  sons  have  remained  associated 

leiih  himt    If  the  acquisition  be  made  by  the  help  of  tlie  associated  sonf 

If  the  father  have  made  tlie  acquisition  with  his  own  (that  is,  tlie 
family)  property,   and  it  be  immoveable  property,  all  the   sons  ar^ 
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entitled  to  participate  in  it«  wbetlier  Utidj;  with  liim  or  apart  If 
tiie  associated  eoo  kare  acquired  the  property  throagli  his  own 
exertions  and  from  his  own  means,  it  is  not  liable  to  partition.  The 
moveable  property,  as  above,  goes  to  the  associated  sons  (nil  tribes). 

Question  }  01,'^^  a  ton  remain  aseoeiated  with  hie  father  and  die 
ehiidleuj  can  ihe  other  brothere  daim  a  ehare  in  kie  property  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  father  t 

They  cannot  claim  a  share  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father  (all 
tribes). 


PART  H— Local  OustonL 

425*    In  the  inquiry  into  Tribal  Custom  I  have  adhered  as  closely 
The  natms  oC  local  or     as  possible  to  the  plan  of  Part  1,  Vol.  HI,  of 
agrarian  customs.  Mr.  Tupper's  "  Punjab  Customary  Law ;"  but 

in  the  matter  of  Local  Custom  complete  discretion  appears  to  be 
allowed  to  Settlement  Officers  as  to  the  subjects  and  method  of  investi- 
gation, and  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  so.  The  customs 
coming  under  this  head  have,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tupper,  usually 
no  connection  with  the  tribe  or  family,  but  are  entirely  the  result  of 
losal  conditions.  The  term  Customs  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
strictly  applicable  to  them,  as  they  are  in  a  great  measure  matters 
determined  by  agreement ;  and  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that 
they  are  customs  controlled  by  agreement.  The  most  important  part 
of  them  find  their  way  into  the  Administration  paper  (wdjib^ul-arz)  of 
each  village^  which  contains  the  agreements  between  the  members 
of  the  village  community  as  to  the  administration  of  village  property 
and  affairs.  This  paper  has  an  authority  as  part  of  the  Settlement 
Record ;  and  its  provisions  can  be  altered  only  m  the  same  manner  as 
other  parts  of  such  Record ;  but,  although  these  provisions  generally 
express  the  past  custom  in  tlie  matters  to  wliich  they  relate,  they  can  be, 
and  are,  altered  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  It  is  not  to  be  expect* 
ed  that  such  matters  as  the  dues  paid  to  village  artisans,  tlie  manage- 
ment and  partition  of  the  village  common  land>  the  rights  of  tenants 
should  be  decided  by  custom  derived  from  a  state  of  society  which  has 
passed  away.  These  matters  are  really  subjects  of  agreement ;  and  the 
rovisions  concerning  them  are  liable  to  alteration  from  time  to  time 
y  fresh  agreements  between  the  parties. 

426.    The  only  one  of  the  subjects  coming  under   this  second 
OestomsrdatiBg  to  alia*    part  of  Local  or   Agrarian  Custom  on  which 
Tion  and  dUuvion.  inquiry    has    been    made    for    a    tract  as    a 

whole,  and  not  for  each  village  se|>arately,  is  the  collection  of 
customs  relating  to  land  subject  to  tlie  action  of  the  river — Riverain 
law.  All  other  matters  of  inquiry  suggested  by  Mr.  Tupper  will  be 
found  to  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  lieads  prescribed  for  the  village 
adminisiration  paper  iu  the  Rules  under  the  Laud  Revenue  Act ; 
and  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  have  them  tliere.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  divergence  in  the  practice  on  many  points  be- 
tween village  and  village ;  and  a  separate  record   of  the  customs  and 
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agreements  for  each  villag^e  is  likely  to  be  more  reliable  than  m 
general  statement  for  a  collection  of  villages,  because  in  the  former  the 
whole  comtnunity  of  each  village  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  views,  while  the  latter  is  made  ont  from  the  answers  of  a  few 
representatives  of  each  village. 

In  this  second  part,  then,  I  will  first  give  some  acconnt  of  the  cus- 
tomary rules  determining  in  each  separate  locality  or  tract  questions 
that  arise  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  liiver  ;  and  after  that  of 
the  provisions  of  the  village  Administration  papers. 


A. — THB  CUSTOMARY    LAW    OF   ALLUVION    AND    DILUVION  IN  VIL- 
LAGES   ALONG  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SaTLEJ. 

427.  The  river  Satlej  bounds  the  three   tahsils   of  the   Lndhi&na 

district  on  the  north,  separating  a   small    portion 
Method  of  making  the     of  Samrala  from    the  Garhshankar   tiihsil    of  Ho- 
inquiryinto  the  ciwtom    ghiirpur,  and  the  remainder  of  Samrala  and    the 
of^^luvion  and  dilii-     ^^^^^  ^j.  ^j^^  others  from  the  Naivashahr,  Phillour 

and  Niikodar  tahsils  of  Jalandhar.  No  other 
river  touches  the  District.  The  inquiry  as  to  the  Riverain  cnstom  was 
made  by  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer,  Ahmad  Bakhsh,  from  the 
people  of  the  villag^es  on  both  sides  of  the  River^  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose at  several  places  along  its  course. 

For  this  inquiry  the  Ludhiana  villages  were  divided  into  five 
groups — 

(1 )  Those  of  Samrila  opposite  Garhshankar. 

(2)  Those  of  Samr&la  opposite  Nawashalir  (Jalandhar.) 

(3)  The  upper  half  of  the  villarres  of  Ludhiana  tahsiU 

(4)  The  lower  do.  do. 

(5)  The  villages  of  Jngraon  tahsil. 

At  the  attestation  of  the  custom  of  (2)  to  (5)  Mr.  L«  W.  King, 
C.S.,  then  on  Settlement  duty  in  Jalandhar,  was  present,  and  assisted. 
Group  (1)  consists  of  only  a  few  villages. 

Nine  simple  questions  on  the  lines  of  those  in  Mr.  Tnpper's  Pan- 
jab  Customary  Law,  Volume  III,  Part  II,  Sec.  II,  were  framed  and 
given  to  the  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer ;  and  these,  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  answers  to  them,  will  now  be  detailed. 

I. — Custom  between  villages  on  opposite  sides  of  the  River. 

428.  Qued^tofi    1. —  When   live   land  of   a    vilUge  go€9  by  dilution 

(abrasion)^  and  land  ia  recovered  on  the  opposite  side 

General  custom   be-     of  the  streani^  adjoining  another  village^    will    such 

tween  villages  on  oppo-     ^^„^  belong  fo  the  original  village,  or  to  the  milage 

toland'coming  by^^       On  the  opposite  sicle  to  which  it  has  come   by  aecre^ 
vion,  separation,  &c-  tion  f  Is  any  dutinction    made  between   land  that  i9 

capable  of  identification  and  such  as  is  notf 
Question  Z.^^Where^  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  the  deep 
stream,  land  which  is  susceptible  of  identification  has  been  transferred  fronk 
one  side  of  the  deep  stream  to  the  other ^  will  such  land  remain  tie  proper^ 
ty  of  the  original  owners^  or  will  it  go  to  the  village  community  adjacent  to 
whose  boundaries  it  has  beconte  situate  t 
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These  two  qiiestions  nre  most  conveniently  taken  to^etlier.  The 
history  of  tlie  custom  prevailing  between  villac^es  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  River  appears  to  be  as  follows.  The  course  of  the  Satlej  is  con- 
stantly shiftincr  within  the  limits  of  its  valley,  the  present  Bet  tract, 
which  has  a  width  of  five  or  six  miles.  Most  of  the  villaores  were  found* 
ed  at  the  beginninor  of  the  present  century  ;  and  from  1806  to  ISiB 
the  country  on  both  banks,  which  was  only  partially  cultivated, 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ranjib  Sincrli  and  his  successors.  I  do 
not  suppose,  then,  that  the  Deep-stream  rule,  pure  and  simple,  was  ever 
in  force.  Disputes  were  not  common  because  land  was  so  plentiful^  and 
the  minor  chiefs  who  held  the  country  under  the  Lahore  Darb4r  were 
probably  a  law  unto  themselves,  deciding  claims  not  on  any  fixed  principle. 
Since  annexation  there  have  been  innumerable  disputes,  as  the  chancres 
in  the  River's  course  have  been  very  violent,  and  there  are  few  vil- 
lages ou  its  banks  that  have  not  been  one  or  other  party  in  a  case  regard- 
incr  doubtful  land.  The  question  may  be  said  to  be  still  to  some  extent 
in  a  state  of  flux,  and  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  affirmed  that  any  general 
set  of  customs  is  as  yet  absolutely  established.  The  Iq^w  creative 
faculty  is  still  in  operation,  and  will  eventually,  no  doubt,  with  the  aid 
of  our  Civil  Courts,  produce  recognized  rules  to  suit  the  fully  developed 
condition  of  the  Bet  tract.  I  can  only  show  what  the  present  state 
of  the  custom  is. 

Even  where  the  Deep-stream  rule  (kishti  bana,  dlidv  kaldny  ^c.) 
The  Deep-streAm  is  retained,  two  modifications  of  it  are  almost 
rule  with  modifications,  everywhere  recognized.  (1)  Laud  susceptible 
of  identification,  t.«.,  a  portion  of  an  esiite  bodily  separated  off 
by  change  in  the  course  of  the  stream  (rukh  girdduiy  baglial  phir)y 
belongs  to  the  original  owners.  The  great  majority  of  the  villages 
have  in  their  statements  accepted  this ;  but  there  are  disputes 
going  on  at  present,  and  it  is  denied  by  one  or  two  in  Ludhiana 
and  Jagraon.  I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  a  Court  of  law  would 
act  contrary  to  this  principle,  even  if  there  were  much  stronger  evi- 
dence of  a  custom  against  it  than  exists ;  and  I  think  that  it  may 
be  considered  to  have  acquired  the  effect  of  a  customary  law. 

(2).  Where  the  whole  area  of  an  estate  has  gone  by  diluvion,  the 
proprietors  are  entitled  to  land  re-appearing  on  the  same  die.  The  site 
is  determined  by  the  map  of  the  Regular  Settlement  (1850),  this  being 
the  period  which  the  villages  accept  as  their  starting  point  in  all  ques- 
tions of  title  iu  land  of  this  character.  The  above  rule  has  nowhere 
been  denied. 

Between   most  of  the  villages  of  the  Samrala  tahsil   and   those 
"F*  cdb      d    •    "      ^^    Garhshankar  and   Kawashahr  tahsils  facing 

them,  the  Deep-stream  rule  has  been  entirely 
abrogated,  and  in  its  place  that  of  ^Uhdkbast  band**  or  ^^hadboit 
bana"  adopted  ;  that  is  the  wdrpdr  or  Undin  rule  of  other  parts, 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  each,  village  are  of  a  fixed  character 
and   meeti  whether   the  laud    is   covered    with   water  or  not.     The 
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boondarieB  accepted  are  iisaally  ilioM  of  ilie  Regular  Seillemant;  bnt 
ill  some  few  cases  the  people  hold  out  for  thoae  of  some  particular 
year,  iu  which  tliere  was  a  dispute  and  a  decision  given,  or  an  agreement 
come  to  on  the  point  The  fact  is  that  in  the  first  ten  miles  of  its 
course  through  the  Samrala  tahsili  Uie  Ratlej  has  shifted  its  course  so 
much  that  most  of  the  villages  now  on  botli  sides  of  it  were  Uiirty  years 
ago  removed  from  its  banks,  and  had  perfectly  defined  limits.  Where 
we  have  now  included  in  our  inquiries  villages  that  may  hereafter 
become  liable  to  the  action  of  the  fiiver,  and  asked  the  proprietors  of 
them  by  what  rule  tliey  will  abide,  the  answer  has  been  in  every  ense 
that  they  will  adhere  to  their  present  boundaries.  Some  few  villages  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Ludhiana  Bet  have  also  agreed  witii  those  on  tlie 
opposite  side  to  abide  by  fixed  limits ;  bnt  in  Jagrion  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ludhiina  taljsil  the  rnle  of  oecretiony.  that  is  of  the  Deep- 
stream  with  the  two  modificationa  noted  above,  still  prevaila  and  has 
been  acted  on. 

The  rule  of  fixed  boundaries,  which  appears  to  hare  been 
adopted  in  the  Samr&la  villages  by  agreement  some  twenty-fiye  years 
ago,  is  obviously  the  only  just  one ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  whole  of  the  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  River.  The 
difficulty  would  be  as  to  what  should  be  taken  as  the  starting  point ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  villages  would  accept  the  Regular  Set- 
tiementi  made  abont  1950^  in  which  rights  were  far  the  first  time  pro- 
perly defined. 

Tlie  Deep-stream  rule,  even  with  the  modifications  above,  may  give 
results  that  are  really  most  inequitable,  as  will  be  seen  from  two 
instances.  The  land  of  a  village  may  go  by  abrasion  till  only  five  or  six 
acres  are  left,  fresh  land  being  thrown  up  within  its  Settlement  boundary 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River  ;  but  because  of  this  petty  area  still  left, 
It  could  not  by  the  rule,  if  followed  strictly,  recover  land  according  to 
its  old  limits.  Again,  the  land  of  a  large  village  may  go  gradually 
by  alluvion  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  River,  till  only  a  narrow  strip  is 
lefib,  and  the  stream  then  suddenly  change  its  coume,  transferring 
bodily  (rukt  girddni)  a  large  plot  which,  because  recognizable,  is  given 
to  the  people  who  held  it  for  a  few  years  on  the  opposite  side.  Thns 
the  original  village  is  cut  off  effectually  from  any  chance  of  recovering 
land,  being  denied  a  frontage  on  the  river.  Tliis  latter  instance  is 
founded  on  the  facts  of  a  case  decided  by  me  in  the  Easur  tahsil  ^  of 
the  Lahore  district  some  years  ago.  In  the  record  of  onr  inquiry 
(Ratedj'dm  burd^o-bardmad)  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  shown  very 
fully  the  exact  state  of  the  custom  at  present,  an  account  of  what  has 
happened  in  almost  every  village  being  given,  with  lists  of  the  villages 
which  now  accept  each  custom.  With  this  and  any  other  information 
tliat  the  parties  prodoce,  the  Courts  will  have  to  decide  what  rule  should 
be  applied  in  each  case  aa  it  arises;  but  I  should  think  tluit,  where 
an  agreement  by  a  village  to  acoept  a  certain  rule  has  now  been 
Moordedy  effect  would  be  given  t»  this  aa  to  a  regnlarly  eatablished 
qnstom^ 
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429.     Question  3. —  Where  by  the  separation  of  the  deep  etream  an 
R-  »iu  •    -1    A  island  has  been  formed  from  the  river  bed  op- 

ig  to  m  iftUn  0.  posite  two  or  more  villages  on  different  sides  of 

the  river  J  to  which  of  such  villages  wiU  tlis  island  belong  t 

Where  the  rule  is  that  of  the  Settlement  boundary  (thdkbast  bana)^ 
the  area  of  both  villages  is  first  made  np  to  tliis  limit,  and  whatever 
is  over,  lying  between  them,  is  divided  and  assigned  to  eaoh  village  in 
proportion  to  its  Settlement  area.  Elsewhere  the  Deep-stream  decides 
"  the  question,  the  island  belonging  to  the  village  which  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  deep  stream*    An  island  is  called  Hand. 

480.  Question  4^—  Where  there  are  two  or  more  ehannelsj  by  what 
Rnle  for  deiermining  the     rule  is  it  determined  which  should  be  eoniidered 

deep  atream.  the  deep  stream  ? 

The  deep  stream  is  that  wtuc^h  contiins  the  most  water,  width  and 
depth  being  considered.  Where  the  width  of  two  streams  is  about  the 
samoj  the  depth  is  measured.  Where  it  is  quite  impossible  to  decide 
bj  ordinary  means  which  stream  has  the  greater  volume,  a  boat  is 
let  go  at  tlie  point  of  separation,  and  the  deep  atream  is  tkat  down 
which  it  floats* 

IL^^Cusiom  between  villages  on  the  same  side  of  the  River ^ 

481.  Question  5. — Where  the  whole  land  ^  a  village  has  been 

deetroyed  by    dUuviony  and  land  rC'-appears  on 

^^s^^l^iSl  ^**  ^"^  '^^^  *"^  •*  "^^  suseepHble  of  identifiea^ 

tiony  will  the  land  go  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
village  ots  the  site  of  which  it  hoe  reappeared,  or  to  the  village  to  whose 
lands  ii  hae  become  attached  by  accretion  f 

The  answer  to  this  has  been  given  above — the  second  modification 
of  the  Deep-stream  rule  that  I  have  noted  as  accepted  everywhere,  not 
merely  where  the  rule  is  that  of  the  thdkbast  bana.  The  village  whose 
land  has  been  destroyed  is  entitled  to  recover  tlie  whole  of  its  land  ac- 
cording to  the  Regular  Settlement  map. 

Righto  ID  Hmd  thrown  up  432.  Question  6. — When  land  is  recovered  by 
in  front  of  two  adjoining  accretion,  how  is  the  boundary  between  two  ad* 
Tillages.  joining  villages  in  it  determined^ 

In  all  cases  the  maps  of  the  Regular  Settlement,  so  f ar  aa  tliey  goy 
are  accepted  aa  defining  the  limits  of  the  adjoining  vilhiges.  Where 
land  beyond  these  limits  has  to  be  divided,  each  village  gets  the  land 
in  front  of  its  Settlement  area*  Where  the  rule  ia  that  of  thdkbast 
banay  the  case  could  not  arise,  as  all  land  in  the  bed  of  the  Bivet 
belongs  to  some  one.  In  the  Ludhi&na  Bet  it  is  said  that  the  boundary 
between  two  villages  is  determined  by  continuing  the  line  of  the  last 
two  boundary  pillars  of  the  Settlement  map*  In  Jagrilon  the  limit  ia 
said  to  be  a  straight  line  (presumably  one  due  north)  to  the  River* 
There  is^  I  am  afraid,  no  certainty  on  this  point.  In  places 
land-marks  beyond  the  reach  of  the  River  are  recognized  aa  giving 
the  line  of  division  between  two  villages ;    but  generally  it  has  to 
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be  determined^  nceordincr  to  the  circumstances  of  eacb  case,  boir 
tnnch  of  the  land  can  be  said  to  be  in  front  of  each  village,  uo  more 
definite  guide  being  given. 

///. — Between  Proprietors  of  the  same  Village. 

433.     Question  7.— *7o  tvhom  belong  lands  gained  by  alluvion  or 

BiphtR  of  the  Tillage     avulsion  f     Do    they    belong     to     (t)     proptieiors 

co-fiharers  in  land  com"     of  land  destroyed  by  diluvion  on   the  site  where  the 

L"fuYron^^  ""^^^  ^^     Of cr^f/ion  luu  Jormed  f  or  to    (tt),   proprietors  own- 

'  ing  the  lands  adjacent  to  which  the  accretion  has 

formed  f  or  to  (m),  the  village  community  f 

Do  the  rights  vary  according  as  the  land  gained  is  or  is  not  capable  of 
identi/ication  f 

As  to  the  disposal  of  land  that  comes  to  a  village  by  accretion  or  by 
change  in  tlie  course  of  the  River  (but  the  latter  is  scarcely  a  possible 
contingency,  as  the  land  would  belong  to  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
other  side)  the  customs  are  various,  (a)  It  may  be  the  rnle  to  make.np 
the  losses  of  each  co-sharer  annually  from  the  village  common^  or  from 
laud  held  by  otiier  sharers.  In  this  case  the  new  hind  naturally  becomes 
the  property  of  the  community.  Or  {b),  it  may  be  the  custom  that  each 
co-Huarer  has  to  bear  the  loss  that  he  suffers  from  the  River,  and  must 
wait  till  land  again  re-appears  on  the  site  of  his  fields.  In  this  case  all 
laud  recovered  outside  of  the  limit  of  the  Settlement  map,  or  which  has 
never  been  in  the  possession  of  a  proprietor,  becomes  village  common 
propert3\  (c)  In  four  or  five  villages  the  custom  followed  appears  to  be 
that  losses  are  not  made  up  to  the  losing  proprietor,  aud  still  new  land 
recovered  becomes  village  common^  rather  an  inequitable  arrangement 
sorely. 

The  details  as  to  these  various  customs  will  be  found  both  in  the 
Pawdj-dm  burd-o-bardtnad  and  iu  the  Administration  paper  of  each 
village.  The  entries  in  the  latter  were  attested  by  the  Superintendents 
along  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  paper  ;  and  should  prevail 
against  the  former,  if  any  discrepancy  appear,  which  I   scarcely  expect. 

Question  8. —  Where  on  the  site  of  land  destroyed  by  diluvion  neto  land 
is  formed,  and  the  old  land  had  been  partitioned,  will  such  partition  be 
maintained  in  the  new  land  f 

The  answer  to  this  has  already  been  given  in  that  to  the  last  question. 
Where  the  loss  of  each  co-sharer  is  made  up  annually,  the  new  land 
would  be  divided  afresh  according  to  the  village  shares.  Where  the 
fields  of  the  Regular  Settlement  are  perpetuated,  a  fresh  partition  could 
only  take  place  of  laud  outside  the  Settlement  limits  ;  and  the  partition 
would  thus  be  an  entirely  new  one. 

IV, — Rights  of  Tenauts. 
434.     Question  9. —  When  the  laud  of  an  occupancy  tenant  goes  by  di" 
Occupancy  rights  in     luvion,  is  he  entitled  to  have  his  land  made  up  from 
land  going  by  diluvion     tlie  Village  common,  or  from,    the   land   of  the   pro* 
and  reappearing.  prietor  under  whom  he  holds  i     When  land  goes  by 

diluvion  and  fresh  land  appears  on  the  same  sitCy  does  the  tenant  recover 
his  ri^lUs  in  it  I 
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Occnpnncy  tennnt  ri^lit  being  n  creation  of  onr  rule,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  we  should  find  any  etatom  existing  on  this  point.  Tliere 
are  very  few  occupancy  tenants  in  the  villages  along  the  River ;  but  the 
attestation  was  done  by  inquiry  from  such  of  them  as  were  present. 
Where,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  the  occupanoy  tenant  holds  a  share  of  the 
hind  of  the  village,  his  right  was  recognized  (except  in  one  village)  to 
get  his  portion  of  the  land  assigned  to  liis  proprietor  in  the  annual 
adjustment.  When  a  proprietor  is  entitled  to  land  appearing  on  the 
site  of  his  Settlement  fields,  the  occupancy  tenant  is  also  entitled  to  re- 
cover his  rights  in  the  fields  that  he  held  before.  These  two  principles 
are  not  undisputed  ;  but  we  cannot  expect  an  established  and  admitted 
custom  on  the  point  It  is  likely  that  the  Courts  will  accept  and  affirm 
the  equitable  principle  that  the  mere  submersion  of  the  land,  being  a 
fact  beyond  his  control,  does  not  destroy  the  right  of  the  hereditary 
tenant  Where  the  tenant  holds  a  efiare  of  the  village,  he  differs  at 
present  but  little  from  a  proprietor.  The  question  of  his  sharing  in  the 
division  of  the  ordinary  ^^  sh&milaf  must  be  kept  distinct  from  this 
rulej  which  would  only  entitle  him  to  have  his  holding  brought  up  to 
its  size  at  the  time  of  attestation  of  rights  in  the  Regular  Settlement. 


B.— THE  WAJIB-UL-ARZ,  OR  VILLAGE  ADMINISTRATION  PAPER. 

4S5«    An  Administration  paper  was  made  out  for  each  village  under 

clause  5,  section  14,  of  the  Land  Revenue  Act, 
of  the'lSi^^^  according  to  the  heads  prescribed  in  the  Rules. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  paper  are  merely 
expression  of  the  orders  of  Qovernment  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
revenue,  remuneration  of  village  officers,  Ac.  Those  oovoerning  the 
relations  of  the  village  community,  proprietors  and  residents,  amongst 
themselves,  are  in  the  main  founded  on  usage;  but  they  are  really  of 
the  nature  of  agreements,  and  are  liable  to  be  altered  from  time  to 
time  with  the  consent  of  the  parties.  It  is  not  from  the  fact  of  their 
expressing  the  custom  hitherto  followed  on  any  point  that  they  derive 
their  force,  but  from  the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  abide  by  them. 
On  one  or  two  points  it  will  be  seen  from  the  analysis,  which  I  am 
about  to  give,  custom  is  still  followed ;  but  on  most  this  has  beeu 
modified  in  order  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  of  the  village. 

436.    The  wdjib-ul-arz  of  the   Regular  Settlement  wa.<«  made  ont 

Th  f         wi'ih-  1  about  the  year  1850.     It  had   the  same  legal 

ormer     ]    u  -an.      (qj^^q  ^  ^q  jgg^j  ^f  h^q  Settlement  Record ;  and 

its  provisions  could  only  be  altered  in  the  same  way  as  entries  in  the 
Record,  i^.,  by  agreement,  by  jndioial  decision^  or  according  to  facts 
subsequently  occurring.  The  old  conception  of  a  w&jib-ul-arx  was, 
however,  different  from  ours ;  and  the  former  paper  expressed  rather 
what  the  Settlement  Officers  thought  to  be  proper  rules  for  guidance 
in  the  matters  concemed|  than  either  the  customs  or  the  agreements 
of  the  people. 

The  greater  part  of  tlie  provisions  were  identical  all  over  the  Dis* 
trict,  and  there  were  but  few  points  of  difference  between  the  conditions 

22 
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for  the  Tillages.  In  fact  the  paper  waa  a  aeries  of  rales  preacribod  bj 
tlie  StittleTneut  Officer  for  observance  in  the  management  of  Tillage 
affairs.  Some  of  the  matters  as  to  wliicb  the  old  wijib-nlvarz  contained 
directions  have  been  since  provided  for  by  general  law ;  while  some  of 
the  conditions,  being  founded  neither  on  custom  nor  on  agreement| 
bare  been  inoperative  from  the  first,  and  others  have  since  become  so. 

437.  The  portions  of  the  new  wijib-ul-ars    which    depend    on 

custom  or  agreement  were  carerully  attested  for 
JhB  new  or  reyifled  wijib-    ^^^^  village  by  the  Superintendent  on  the  spot, 

and  practically  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, proprietors  and  residents  of  the  mercantile,  artisan  and  menial 
classes.  There  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  diversity  in  tlie  various 
matters  of  custom  or  arrangement  between  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  I  think  that  all  details  which  are  peculiar  to  any  village  have 
been  recorded  in  its  wdjib*ul-arz. 

438.  The  first  clause  of  the  revised  w&jib-uUarz  gives  the  amonnt 

of  the  new  assessmeut,  the  instalments  in  which 
ClauBes  1  and  St  Govern,    jj  jg  ^^  jj^  paid,  and  the  method  of  distributing 

it  between  the  co-sharers^  while  the  second  de- 
tails the  cesses.  As  will  be  seen  from  paragraph  313,  the  distribution  of 
the  revenue  is  a  matter  with  which  custom  has  but  little  to  do  ;  nor 
would  any  weight  he  attached  to  a  claim  that  a  certain  method  (bdch) 
should  be  continued,  because  it  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemoriaL 
The  revenue  payable  for  each  holding  ought  to  be  fixed  entirely  with  refer- 
ence to  its  capabilities  at  the  time  of  assessment,  unless  the  proprietors 
agree  to  maintain  some  customary  form  of  distribution,  or  to  apply 
some  new  on#  whidi  they  consider  more  suitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
although  the  original  village  shares  have  not  been  completely  lost  sight 
of,  they  have  in  very  few  cases  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  internal 
rating  of  the  village  for  the  revenue  demand,  and  the  extent  or  quality 
of  the  land  held  by  each  co-sharer  has  been  accepted  almost  every- 
where as  the  test  of  his  liability. 

439.  Every  proprietor  in  his  own  right  is  entitled  to  claim  sepa- 

ration of  his  share,  and  clearly  a  provision 
hofS".  *'  P"t^^<>»  «>*    that  nreveuted  him   from  getting  possession  of 

it  could  not,  under  any  circumstances  imagin- 
able in  this  district,  have  effect  eren  if  it  had  been  recorded.  Be-allot- 
inent  of  land  once  divided,  and  readjustment  of  the  revenue  demand 
during  the  term  of  the  Settlement  are  alike  unknown  (the  conditions 
as  to  laud  subject  to  the  direct  action  of  the  River  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  exception  to  this  statement). 

440.  There  is  Terr  little  cnlturable  waste  lefb  anywhere  in  the 

i)i8trict.  Such  pieces  of  public  village  pro- 
»„^nf^!,nn;  n^^^h^JJiu^    P^^ty   as  roads,   ponds,  &c.,  are    necessarily 

management  ox  tae  TiUagS     *      i    i  j   /•  '    '\-^»    '       t*  u  i. 

comiuoD  land.  excluded  from  partition.     It  would,   perhaps, 

have  been  possible  to  do  something  towards 
the  protecti(Mi  of  the  grazing  lands  that  still  remain  in  some  villages; 
and  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  they  should  be 
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ftllowed  to  bind  ihemtel veB  bj  tome  strict  conditions  on  this  point ; 
but  a  depftrtmeata)  order  (Settlement  Commissioner's  Circular  JNo.  21 
of  1880)  forbade  the  insertion  of  provisions  restrainino:  the  power 
of  tlie  sharers  to  demand  a  partition  when  they  chose.  The  partitioni 
it  was  laid  down,  most  not  be  made  to  depend  on  the  wisn  of  the 
majority;  and,  practically,  any  single  co-sharer  has  tlie  power  of 
insisting  on  being  put  in  separate  possession  of  the  portion  of  the 
common  laud  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  question  of  protecting 
^raziog  lands  is  not,  liowever,  one  which  has  very  much  importance 
in  Ludhi&na,  as  the  cattle  are  almost  entirely  stall-fed  ;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  it  would  be  possible,  without  special  legislation,  to  restrain  a 
proprietor  from  the  exercise  of  such  an  undoubted  right. 

Under  this  clause  are  recorded  the  method  of  managing  the  village 
land,  so  long  as  it  remains  common  property,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  partitioned.  Village  common  land  may  be  cultivated  by 
a  proprietor  or  other  person  with  the  consent  of  the  community^ 
given  on  their  behalf  by  the  iambard&rs  or  headmen.  Any  one 
cultivating  in  this  way  is  a  tenant  of  the  community,  and  the  rent 
fixed  by  the  lambardars  for  the  land  is  an  item  in  tlie  common  village 
receipts.  There  are  other  receipts  from  the  common  waste  land  in 
tome  villages  on  account  of  timber  and  fruit  trees^  grazing  dues,  &c.; 
and  all  such  sums  are  either  credited  to  the  village  fund,  or  distributed 
at  once  amongst  the  sharers,  according  to  the  manner  of  treating 
tlie  village  fund  agreed  on.  Large  sums  are  in  some  villages  now  and 
again  realized  by  the  sale  of  timber,  and  divided  by  the  proprietors. 

This  clause  also  describes  the  manner  in  which  a  partition  of  the 
common  laud  is  to  be  effected.  The  measure  of  right  of  the  proprietor 
or  of  the  sub-division  of  the  village  is,  as  a  rule,  the  ancestral  or  cus- 
tomary shares,  seldom  the  khewat  or  amount  at  which  the  land  has 
been  rated.  Usually  the  laud  is  first  marked  off  into  equal  shares, 
which  are  assigned  to  the  sub-division  (pattis  or  thulas)  by  lot 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  each.  Inside  of  these  again, 
the  land  is  assigned  to  the  individual  sharers  in  various  ways;  but 
now-a-days  most  partitions  are  effected  through  the  revenue  authorities. 

441.    The  village  site,  like  the  rest  of  the  land,   belongs  to  the 

proprietary  body.  The  resident  non-proprietors, 

TiiSS'tSte.    '*^'^^^*'    who  have  presumably  settled  down  with  the 

permission  of  the  co-sharers,   are  entitled   to 

occupy  the  sites   on   which   their  dwellings  stand ;   but   they   cannot 

transfer  them,  or  even  dispose  of  the  building  materials  in  some  places, 

without  the  consent  of  the  latter. 

It  was  the  almost  universal  custom  for  the  proprietors  to  levy 
.^.^  dues    {atrd/i)  from  all  resident  shookeepers  and 

artizans,  really  as  a  return  for  tne  privilege 
of  residence  enjoyed  by  the  latter;  but  in  most  parts  of  the  District  the 
right  has  under  our  rule  ceased  to  be  enforced,  and  could  scarcely 
be  revived.  In  many  villages  there  is  a  struggle  going  on  even  now  ; 
and  it  is  noi  improbable  that  in  time  the  cusliom  will  become  extinoC 
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A  small  ahnnal  tux  (from  two  annas  to  one  rupee)  was  levied  from  each 
shop  or  artizaus'  house  ;  and,  under  native  rule,  the  Lambardar  readily 
realized  this,  for  he  had  great  power  inside  the  village ;  but  of  late  it 
has  geuerallj  been  found  impossible  for  him  to  make  the  people  pay,  as 
the  onlj  remedy  is  a  separate  suit  for  each  single  item  by  the  proprietary 
body  of  the  village  or  Bub-division  against  the  recusant  shopkeeper,  &0.9 
and  the  latter  would  be  as  likely  as  not  to  get  the  best  of  the  dispute. 
Most  villages  have  thus  allowed  the  right  to  become  extinct ;  but  in  the 
Jangal  and  adjacent  villages  the  proprietary  body  has  retained  its  full 
authority  over  tiie  non«proprietary,  and  the  dues  levied  in  the  shape  of 
atr6/i  or  by  weigliman's  fees,  Le.y  an  allowance  on  all  transactiosa  in 
grain  taking  place  in  the  village,  cover  the  village  expenses. 

Under  this  clause  the   rights  of  the  proprietors  to  the  manure  of 

the   residents   is   also   declared  ;    and    certain 
^^^  minor  dues,  such  as  marriage  fees,  &c.,  which 

are  very  uncommon* 

442.  No  village  recognized  the  right  of  a  sharer,  whoee  land  ia 
^       «    ni  •      <  taken  up  for  a  public  purpose,  to  have  his  loss 

Clanso  6  :  Claims  in  res-  ,        '     .^       j*  mi  i. 

pect  of  land  uken  op  Ut  made  up  either  from  village  common  or  by  con- 
public  purposes ;  alluvion  tribution  from  the  other  sharers*  He  gets  the 
anddiluTion.  compensation     iu     cash     from    Government, 

nothing  more* 

The  customs  as  to  making  up  the  share  of  a  proprietor  who 
loses  land  by  dihivion,  and  the  disposal  of  land  coming  by  alluvion,  have 
been  fully  described  in  paragraph  438. 

443.  The  appointment  and  remuneration  of  village  officers  are 
Clause  7  :  VUlage  officers,    regulated  by  law,  and  such  details  as  are  necea- 

sary  concerning  them   will   be  found  m   the 
Report. 

444.  In  paragraph  87, 1  have  already  given  some  account  of  the 
Olanso  S :  Village  expen-    income  and  expenditure  of    the   village  fund 

ses.  {malhah).    The  entries  about  it  in  the  w4jib-nl- 

arz  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  management  is  a  fertile  source  of 
dispute  between  the  Lamuard&rs  and  the  other  proprietors,  the  former 
regarding  the  fund  as  absolutely  at  their  disposal,  and  the  latter  con- 
stantly attempting  to  interfere  in  the  control  of  it  In  some  villages  the 
agreement  recorded  is  that  the  Lambardars  shall  collect  a  certain  small 
percentage  on  the  revenue  (which  h:is  not  been  allowed  to  exceed  the 
limit  fixed  by  Financial  Commissioner's  Circular  No.  4  of  1860),  and  are 
responsible  for  all  the  usual  public  expenses.  When  this  has  been  accepted, 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  Lambardar  just  manages  to  cover 
his  outlay  by  what  he  collects.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  management  of 
the  malbah  is  not  entrusted  absolutely  to  the  Lambardar.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  dispute  the  authority  of  this  officer  at  every  point ; 
and,  altbongh  it  was  not  denied  that  there  should  be  a  village  fund,  to  be 
expended  for  certain  well  recognized  purposes,  such  as  the  feeding  of 
faqirs,  &c.j  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  it  controlled  by  the  wliole  pro* 
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prietary  body.  Tlie  proTisions  iictnally  agreed  to  were  usually  to  this 
eflTect.  The  Lambard&rs  have  the  rij^lit  of  speuding  money  from  time 
to  time  on  the  usual  objects  as  the  necessity  arises^  getting  it  from  a 
shop  appointed  for  this  purpose  {malbah-barddr).  Twice  a  year  just 
before  the  accounts  of  the  Tillage  are  made  up  by  the  Patwari  for  the 
realization  of  the  instalment  of  revenue,  the  village  fnnd  accounts  will 
be  audited  on  a  day  fixed  for  the  purpose^  of  which  notice  shall  have 
been  given.  In  the  presence  of  the  LambardarSy  and  such  of  the 
co-parceners  as  choose  to  attend,  the  accounts  for  the  half  year  are 
made  up,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  do  so  may  object  to  any  item. 
The  amount  due  is  distributed  and  realised  with  the  revenue  demand 
by  the  Patw&ri.  There  is  often  a  set-off  against  the  expenditure  in 
the  shape  of  utrdfi  and  other  fees  ;  and  in  the  Jangal  tract  the  village 
expenses  are  more  than  covered  by  a  weighman's  fee  levied  on  all  grain 
transactions  within  the  village. 

445.  As   there  is  very   little  waste  land,  it  was  to  be  expected 

Clause  9  •  Bayer  ^^^  ^^®  sources  of  9ayer  income  would  be  very 

few.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (clause 
4)  to  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber,  grazing  dues,  &c. ;  and,  in 
the  remarks  under  clause  6^  mention  is  made  of  the  manure  accumulat- 
ing on  the  premises  of  residents  who  are  not  proprietors.  Some  few 
villages  periodically  distribute  large  sums  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
dhak  or  other  wood  on  the  waste  land ;  but  from  the  other  sources 
there  is  almost  no  income. 

446.  The  only  irrigation  rights  at  present  in  the  District  are  rights 
Clause     10  :    Irrigation    iu    wells.     The  shares   in  a  well  are  often  very 

rights.  elaborately  sub<livided  ;   and  a  record  of  them 

is  to  be  found  in  the  Naqska  Chdndt,  Each  sharer  is  entitled  to  a  vdri 
Or  portion  of  a  vdri,  that  is  the  right  to  work  the  well  for  a  day  and 
night  (eight  pahr$  or  watches)  in  the  cold  weather,  and  for  a  day 
or  a  night  (four  p€Jir8)  in  the  hot  weather  ;  and  the  succession 
of  the  vdria  is  determined  by  lot.  The  moveable  gear  (rope  and 
bucket)  is  the  property  of  the  sharer;  and  repairs  to  the  well 
have  to  be  executed  at  the  joint  cost.  There  are  minor  provi- 
sions on  various  points.  The  right  of  cultivators  to  sink  wells  ia 
recognized   under  no  circumstances. 

447.  At  the  Regular  Settlement  all  absentee    proprietors  were 
Clause   11 :  Proprie-     i^^corded  as  ma/rur  or  absconding  ;  and   in   those 

ton  absent  or  out  of  days  it  was  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
P<»>«0noii.  offence  against  the  State   if  a  holder    of  land 

failed  to  fulfil  his  duty  by  cultivating  it  and  paying  the  revenne. 
A  condition  was  entered  in  the  old  w&jib-ul-arz  that  such  a  sharer^ 
might  get  back  his  land  if  he  appeared  and  claimed  it  within  a 
period  of  twelve  years.  Now  we  recognize  two  classes  of  sharers 
out  of  possession:  (I)  Ghair  idbiz,  one  who  resides  in  the  village, 
but  has  not  got  possession  of  his  rights;  and  (2)  Chair hdzir, 
one  who  is  also  absent.  It  cannot  be  said,  I  think,  that  tliero 
isyox  that  there  ever    haabeen,  a  custom    aa    ta    the    treatmeni 
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«of  ibe  rights  of  absentees*  Our  law  ssys  tliat  tweire  years  of 
•adverse  poBsession  gives  the  holder  a  right  as  against  the  per^ 
son  out  of  possession  ;  and  it  will  alwaj-s  depend  on  Uie  cir- 
eumstances  of  each  ease  whether  the  poKsession  is  of  this  nature 
or  not.  In  the  attestation  of  rights  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
the  title  of  every  person  whose  name  ap|)eared  in  the  old  (animal 
or  Settlement)  papers  as  a  proprietor,  but  who  was  not  actually 
found  in  possession;  and  the  terms  under  whioh  the  land  was 
held  were  set  forth.  Thus  A  was  found  and  recorded  as  in 
possession  of  his  own  share  and  that  of  his  brother  or  nncle 
£,  who  was  absent  on  service,  A  managing  the  whole  estate,  and 
S  retaining  all  his  rights.  This,  of  course,  is  tlie  simplest  case ; 
but  tliere  were  few  complicatious.  The  persons  entitled  to  the 
management  of  an  absentee's  estate,  if  be  has  made  no  arrange* 
ment  for  it  himself,  are  his  heirs  in   their  proper  order. 

44S.    The  Codes  of  Tribal  Custom    deal     with  tlie    Question  of 

succession  to,   and   transfer  of,  landed  property  ; 

iimt .  JL^«n«o«     ^    anJ   the  final  orders  on     the  subject  are  that 
■ion ;  pre-emption.  •     ^       i_  j       •       !:i  •••!.     i 

no  mention    is  to    be  made    m    the   wajib-ul* 

arz  of  these    matters,    for  to  do  so  would  be   to  give  to   Uie  en« 

tries    in   the    Saw^-dm   on   these  points   the   force   attaching   to   all 

entries  in   the  Settlement  Record,  and   not  merely  that  of  evidence 

as  to  the  custom.     In   the  matter  of  pre-emption   the  old  wijib-ul« 

arz  extended  the  exercise    of  this  right  by   the  heirs  to   cases  of 

temporary     transfer     (mortgages) ;  but   the     entries    on  this    point 

were  merely   inserted   by  the  Settlement  Officer    from     an    idea  of 

what  he  thought  fit;  and   they    have  been  a  dead   letter    from  the 

first     They  do  not  appear  in  tlie  new  Administration  papers. 

419.    Oeneral  provisions    have  been   entered   according  to  the 

wording     of     the   orders    of    Goverumont    on 
Clftuse  18 :  The  right    tliis  subject,  reserving  to  Ooveminent  all  rights 

Si°Arq"«S:?^«.^       *?  Nazul-buildingiS^  k««jkar,  quarries.  Ac. ;  and 

these  need  not  be  detailed. 

45(X.     In  paragraphs  319 — 321  of  this   Report,   I  have  described 

the  system  sanctioned  for  the  treatment  of  land 
Clause  14  :  Assegsment    subject  to  the  action  of  the  River  ;  and  the  condi^ 

ttolC&Tt"    ««".  "»'«'.  *«•»  applicable  to  each  Tillage  have 

been  entered  under  this  section  of  its  wsjib-ul  nrz. 
Mdji  plots  are  invariably  owned  by  the  tn^ddrs;  and,  on  tlie 
(jccnrrence  of  a  lapse  or  on  resumption,  the  tndfiddr  or  his  heirs 
would  Imve  the  right  to  engage  for  the  revenue.  If  they  should 
chance  to  refuse,  the  proprietors  of  the  thula  or  patti  in  which  the 
land  is  situated  would  have  the  right,  the  minor  subdivision  having 
tlie  first  claim. 

451.    A  fine  iro|)Osed  on  tho  whole  community   would  be  levied 

CUnie  16  •  Levy  of  fines.     ^  *''  ^^^  members   like   the   ehaukid&r's   taz^ 

that  is  en  houses ;  but  anob  fines  are^  I  believe^ 
wnknown  now-n-days. 
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Glanse  16  :  The  rights  of  452.     (1)  The  ri^lit  of  occupancy  tenants 

cQlti?ftton.  to    alienate    their    tenure    is  defined   by   tlie 

Tenancy  Act. 

(2)  Occupancy  tenants  have  everywhere  the  ri^ht  to  cut  trees 
growing  on  their  holdings  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ordinary 
a«fricultural  implements  ;  and  their  right  to  cnt  and  sell  is  also  ad- 
mitted in  some  villages.  It  is  said  that,  when  such  tenant  pays  in 
kind,  the  proprietor  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  trees  as  of  other 
produce. 

(3)  As  to  manure — an  occnpancy  tenant  is  entitled  to  use  his  own 
refnse  heap  as  manure  for  his  holding. 

(4)  Tenants-at-will  have  no  power  of  alienation,  or  of  cutting 
trees  ;  but  they  are  entitled  to  their  own  refuse  heaps  as  manure. 

(5)  There  are  no  reoognis&ed  liabilities  other  than  rent. 

453.  In  paragraph  128  of  the  Report,  an  account  has  been  given  of 

the  village  artizans  and  menials^  of  the  tasks 
TilUgewr?antk     "^  ^  ^  performed   by    them,  and  of    the    dues 

that  they  usually  receive.  These  will  be  found 
fully  recorded  for  each  village  under  this  clause,  as  they  were  ascertained 
nt  the  time  of  attestation ;  but  I  would  remark  that  the  agreements 
between  the  proprietors  and  their  kamins  on  these  points  are 
apparently,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  their  being  entered  in  the 
Administration  paper,  liable  to  revision  at  any  time.  On  the  one 
hand  an  nndertaking  by  a  kanUn  to  perform  a  certain  task  for  the 
next  thirty  years  could  scarcely  be  recognized  as  capable  of  being 
enforced  against  him  and  his  heirs  ;  and,  if  this  view  is  correct,  then 
the  proprietor  can  scarcely  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  dues  under  a 
one-sided  agreement  The  truth  is  that  the  entries  are  little  more 
than  statements  of  what  tasks  are  performed  by  the  hamin$y  and 
what  they  receive  from  the  proprietors  at  the  present  time  ;  and  this 
18  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  recorded  in  many  cases.  On  a  claim 
being  made  by  either  party,  it  would  be  open  for  the  other  to  show  that 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  had  been  altered  in  practice.  I  think 
that  the  true  foundation  of  the  agreement  is  this,  that,  in  return  for 
the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  reside  in  the  village,  the  hamin  agrees 
to  perform  certain  tasks,  and  the  proprietor  makes  certain  allowances 
to  him  for  his  work.  The  performance  of  the  tasks  is  an  incidence  of 
the  residence,  and  not  a  personal  liability  of  the  kamin  ;  and  the 
kamin  could  free  himself  at  any  time  by  leaving  the   village* 
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Of  tbe  following  Appendices  Nos,  I — VI  contain  information  for 
the  wbole  district  Bimilar  to  that  already  submitted  for  eaob  tabail  with 
the  Assessment  Reports.  Thej  correspond  to  Forms  A  to  D  prescribed 
by  the  Rnles  under  the  Land  Revenue  Act  (0.  V.) 

Nos.  YII  and  VIII  are  statements  of  land  tenures  in  the  forms 
of  Statements  XXXIII  and  XXXIV  accompanying  the  Revenue  Ad- 
ministration Report. 

Nos.  IX — XI  show  the  Gazette  NotificationSj  conferring  powers  on 
the  Settlement  ofScials^  the  case  work  disposed  of  by  tbemj  and  the  ex- 
penditure from  all  sources  on  the  Settlement 

Nos.  XII — XV  are  not  specially  presoribedj  but  give  information 
on  several  subjects  of  general  interesti  which  could  not  conveniently  be 
included  in  the  body  of  the  Report. 
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1 

54,599 
55,947 

23,969 
27,263 

97,846 
1,02,326 

44,653 
81P.C. 

46,645 
81P.C, 

12,375 
8P.C. 

•  •• 

16,058 
11  P.O. 

8,479 
6P.C. 

9,256 
6P.C. 

1,93,293 
1,97,788 

32,916 
49,991 

2,82,855 
3,03,433 

43,979 
18P.C. 

46,593 
13PC. 

•  •• 

22.364 
6P.C. 

•  •• 

33.964 
lOP.C. 

8,012 

8,960 
IPC. 

1,28,758 
1,29,943 

56,571 
73,282 

1,94,498 
2,13,356 

14,009 
7P.C. 

16,657 
7P.0. 

•  •• 

14,200 
6P.C. 

••• 

22,913 
lOP.C. 

••• 

51 

8,76,650 
3,83,678 

1,13,456 
1,50,536 

5,75,199 
6,19,114 

1,02,641 
14P.C. 

1 ,09,895 
15P.C. 

48,939 
7P.C. 

••• 

72,935 
loP.C. 

11,491 
2P.C. 

13,267 
2P.C. 

[     v»«     ] 


APPEN 


• 

1 

1 

FoitMim  AVD 

PRttlKT  f  TA- 

TXSTI08  COM- 

VABBD, 

89 

80 

81 

88 

88 

SECTIOir  IL— BESOUBCSS  aub  capabtt.ttieb 

.11 

Babi  or  Spring  iNurf  otk 

•: 

Cropf  on  vbioh  kind 
rtnU  aro  paid. 

IS 

o  8 

• 

-a 

6 

0 

s 

1 

i? 

In 

1 

tn  / 

Former  .« 
Present  ••• 

Irrigated    ••• 

Unirrigated 

Total 

••• 

20,489 
26,118 
46,557 

7,685 
28,020 
80,655 

••• 

1,822 

287 
1,609 

29,896 
49,425 
78,821 

2 

^i 

Former  ••• 
Present ... 

Irrigated   ... 

Unirrigated 

Total 

••• 

24,020 

87,004 
61,024 

••• 

9,969 
1,88,159 
1,48,128 

•  •  • 

8,008 
1,648 
4,646 

••• 

86,992 
1,76,^06 
2,18,798 

8 

il 

Former  ••• 
Present ... 

1 

•  •• 

Irrif^ated   ... 

Unirrigated 

Total 

••• 

10,970 

6,191 

17,161 

••• 

8,486 
1,88,889 
1,87,825 

••• 
1,499 
1,764 

15,905 
1,40,885 
1,56,240 

4 

•    1 

Former  ••• 
Present ... 

... 

Irrigated    ... 

Unirrigated 

Total 

•  •  • 

55,429 

69,318 

1,24,742 

••• 

21,040 
2,95,068 
8,16,108 

•  .  • 

5,824 
2,185 
8,009 

••• 

82,293 
3,66,556 
4,48,859 

[  «  ] 


DIX  l.^(  Continued.) 


31 

36 

36 

87 

88 

39 

40 

41 

00N81DEBBD  IN  TOFFBRBNT  ASPECTS.— (Cott/imfM}.) 


OLABsn  ov  0B0P8.    (5m  Appihdiz  it.) 


Dbtaii.  BBOwma 

AORIIMIKT  OF  AR1A8 
CULTITATID  k  OBOPPID. 


Ehnrffoi 

>  Autumn  Imrrest, 

i 

ts 

1 

1 

«  a 
f  82 

S  ^  2 

go  * 

Q 

Crops  on  whicli  kind 
rent!  are  paid. 

Cropi  OS 

roiiU 

\  wfaioli  immIi 
nre  paid. 

Is- 

Ha! 

3.7 

•5  2  a. 

i 

1 

•  •• 

»•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

16,749 

7,162 

28,911 

1,858 
80,888 
81,691 

6,881 
8,229 
9,610 

2,788 
15,417 
18,205 

27,271 
56,146 
88,417 

56,667 
1,05,571 
1,62,288 

•  •• 

1,50,481 

•  •• 

1,62,288 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

28,676 
10,277 
88,958 

1,057 
72,686 
78,698 

8,159 
1,188 
4,847 

8,212 
45,162 
48,874 

81,104 
1,29,268 
1,60,867 

68,096 
8,06,069 
8,74,165 

••• 

8,58,005 

••• 

8,74,165 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

••  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •• 

9,986 

1,698 

11,684 

644 
64,288 
64,927 

170 

15 

185 

1,515 

9,180 
10,695 

12,265 
75,176 
87,441 

28,170 
2,15,511 
2,48,681 

••• 
2,81,442 

•  •• 

2,48,681 

•  ■• 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

50,861 
19,187 
69,498 

8,054 
1,67,257 
1,70,811 

9,710 

4,482 

14,142 

7,515 
69,759 

77,274 

70,640 
2,60,585 
8,81,226 

1,52,988 
6,27,161 
7,80,084 

••• 
7,84,878 

••• 
7,80*084 

[    X    ] 


APPEN 


42 

4S 

44 

46 

46 

47 

SBOnON  tL— BSSOUROBS  AND  CAPABILITIES 

Detail  saowura  aobbbmkvt  of  abba  ouLnrATBo      | 

FOBMIB  AVD 

'  AVD  OBOPrBO. 

•o 

PBBdRNT  STATIS- 

Deductions. 

S-o 

• 

TICS  OOMPABBD. 

sl 

• 

1 

E 

D 
6 

x 

• 

i 
1 

1^ 

•  • 

1 

^  a 

Li 

u 

^  s 

1 

• 

m   O 
=   ^ 

S 

e 

o 

c 

i 

^ 

o 

H  ^ 

H 

•^ 

1 

Former 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

« •  • 

••• 

••  • 

fl9 

QQ 

Present 

••• 

211 

90 

18,093 

18,894 

1 ,48,844 

6,587 

2 

Fonner 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •  • 

••« 

•  •• 

P 

Present 

••• 

250 

1,080 

84,018 

35,848 

3,88,817 

14,188 

f 

Former 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  «  • 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

8 

1 

V 

Present 

•  •  • 

722 

711 

16,576 

18,009 

• 

2,25,672 

5,770 

^ 

Former 

■•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

4 

i 

Present 

••• 

1,183 

1,881 

68,687 

71,761 

7,08,835 

26,545 

L    «i    ] 


DIX  I.— (Continued.) 


49  30  »1 


SS  U  6B  H 


OOHaiDBBBD  HI  DIFFBREKT  ASnCT8.—(C<miiM*d.) 

BmiM  OF  OULTITAIIOM, 

CuMtriKi  (Tinniut  ov 

HaIOBHT  WILLI. 

1 

1 

j 

i 

i 

a 

1 

Niiu 

1 
1 

} 

1 

1- 

1 

41,787 

80,072 

20,062 

7,109 

1,48,970 

688 

175 

1,108 

42,487 

2,85,718 

67,760 

M86 

3,50,026 

1,122 

698 

88 

2,168 

18,891 

:,88,280 

78,997 

815 

2,80,01S 

ISO 

189 

81 

960 

1,01,056 

4,54,065 

1,61,799 

12,090 

?,29,009 

6,186 

1,607 

119 

1,211 

C   «"   J 


APPEN 


Vt 

68 

68 

6* 

1 

FOBVIB  Ain> 

sxonojr  il— besodbcks  avd  capibilitibs 

CLAMIVUB)  STATnUVT  01 

Khilii. 

_• 

PBniVT  8TATIS- 
TIOS  OOKPABBO. 

Pa 

J 

B 

e 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 
J 

1 

1 

o 
» 

1 

1 

m 

c8      ' 

Former 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

OQ 

Present     ... 

957 

608 

■  •• 

1,565 

i 

rf  f 

•S 

a- 

0 

Former 

••  ■ 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

ij  L 

Pveseni      ••. 

648 

262 

5 

915 

z 

^1 

Former      ••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

■•  • 

Present      •• 

U8 

107 

25 

280 

i 

r 

1- 

Former 

.••• 

«  •  • 

• 

•  •  • 

••I* 

• 

Present 

1,753 

977 

80 

2.760 

[  >iii  ] 


DIX  l.—(  Coittinued  ) 


OOnSlDBBgD  IH  DIFFEBZHT  ASPECTS.— (OmMmn^.} 


HtfOBIT  WILU. 

Beh 

lotd. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1. 

r 

, 

81 

2 

8S 

1,778 
1,671 

769 
1,085 

2,517 

2,756 

746 

S 

748 

2,210 
2,84( 

966 
958 

57 
IS 

8,288 
8,816 

121 

1 

126 

(08 
698 

161 
551 

118 

106 

1,080 
1,855 

917 

9 

966 

1,191 
«,211 

2,199 
2,591 

170 
HI 

6,860 
7,967 

[  ««  1 


APPEN 


FOEMSB 

km 

68 

09 

70 

71 

SECTION  n.— BBSOUBCES  AND  CAPABILTTISS 

1 

Watbb 

OAPAOITT  OV  WMUM, 

•: 

2 

E 

s 

9 

• 

1 

PMSBIIT  tTATIt- 
TICS  OOMPJLBU). 

{II 
41 

1 

"Sis 

•^1 

45 

B*. 

1 

i\ 

Former 

••• 

••X««* 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

1  j 

Bet  10  feet 

100 

2 

9 

«( 

Present 

••• 

Dhaia  88  feet     ... 

850 

4 

21 

2 

^  ^ 

Former 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Bet  10  feet 

100 

2 

11 

^  ( 

Present 

••• 

Dhaia  80  to  50  feet 

800  to 
550 

4 

i» 

8 

•  1 

d    I 

Former 

!•• 

e  e  « 

•  •  • 

«•• 

8P  / 

Bet  10  feet 

100 

••• 

■.. 

•^   / 

Present 

•  •• 

Dhaia  80  to  50  feet 

800  to 
550 

2 

4 

20 
21 

4 

•    1 

Former 

•  •• 

!•• 

... 

•  •• 

' 

Present 

•  •■ 

... 

•  •• 

B.  12 

D.  20 

[  "  ] 


DIX  L— (Continued.) 


73 


78 


74 


76 


76 


77 


78 


COKSIDEBED  IK  DIITEBENT  ASPEOTS.— (Co»<ui««(f.) 


Cattla. 

9 
O 

i 

to 

POPULATZOir. 

• 

1 

r 

to 

4 
J 

6 

• 

to 

00 

' 

.4 

rl 

I 

80,888 
85,870 

26,668 
55,668 

14,621 
16,081 

1,81,218 

1,42,851 

••• 

••• 

1,62,509 

•  •• 

655 

58,921 
66,214 

87,428 
98,748 

21,766 
29,655 

2,42,584 

•  •  • 

2,86,718 

••• 

••• 

8,07,559 

•  •• 

560 

28,819 
85,4fil 

51,785 
51,428 

11,288 
16,869 

1,17,895 

•  •  • 

1,48,317 

■•  ■ 
1,58,767 

••• 
442 

1,18,578 
1,87,665 

1,65,876 
2,05,884 

47,670 
62,055 

4,91,697 

5,77,886 

•  •• 

6,18,885 

•  •• 

548 

[  *w  ] 


APPEN 


J 


s 

I 


BSCnON  111.— SUMICARY&RBQULAR  SSTTUE 


BlOULAB  BRTLIMBHT  OF  1842  AJTD 
SUMMABT  SrTLBKIIITOV  1847. 


e 
J 

a 

0 


i 


8 
S 

9 


-J 


MMIHT  lOE  THB  WHOLB    I>1S- 
THIOT     or     THB     ESOOULB 

SiTTLBKllllT     (I8&0-I86S). 


Ss 

a 


1 


205 


2,50,872 


1,99,817 


2,96,846 


••• 


K.    2,62,084 
M.         8,821 


Total  2,65,855 


849 


8,88,185 


••• 


••• 


8,25,811 


5,07,858 


K.    4,81,842 
M.       16,187 


!•• 


Total  4,48,029 


8 


167 


2,89,001 


••• 


••• 


2,82,086 


••• 


2,79,710 


K.    2,84,659 
M.       10,288 


Total  2,44,897 


721 


8,28,058 


7,57,214 


10,88,414 


K.    9,28,585 
M.      80,246 


••• 


••• 


Total  9,58,781 


r    »vii    ] 


DIX  I.— {Continued.) 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


88 


MSNTS  COMPAUED. 

SECTION  IV.—A8SKSSMENTN0WFIXKD IN  THE  llEVI-^KD 

SETTLEMENT  A^  WOUKRD  OUT  FROM  THB  KBVRNUR  KATR8 

A  PRODUCE  ESTIMATES  A  AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED. 

ft. 
s 
o 

o 

u 

«  CO 

II 

e 
1 

• 
*»  • 

o  o 
c  s 

li 

3^ 

Absbsskkiit  Batbs. 

Irrrigated. 

• 

MS 

o 

• 

e 
o 

to 

U 

u 

o 

2,61,871 

••• 

1  13  10 
••1 

3  0     Oto 

4  12     0 

3     0     Oto 
8     8     0 

••• 

4    0     Oto 
4     8     0 

••• 
8     0     0 

4,30,281 

••• 

1     5  11 

•  •  • 

1     6     Oto 

4     8     0 

•••  •• 

1     6     Oto 
3     4     0 

••• 

3  12     0 
3  12     0 

3  12     0 

2,83,525 

••• 

1     2  10 

3     0     Oto 
8  12     0 

2     8     Oto 
8     0     0 

••• 
3  12     0 

••• 
8  12     0 

9,25,677 

•  •  • 

16     8 

*•• 

••• 
••• 

•  • . 
••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

••• 

[    xviii    ] 
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90 


91 


92 


93 


a 

C 

•c 


3 


I 


8KCTI0K  IV.— ASSESSMENT  NOW  FIXED  IN  THE 

PBODUOE  ESTIMATES  A50 


AuwBBUVST  Batu  -^CouHmisd,) 


TJnirrigaM. 


I 


I 


•a   • 
•  S 


2  10    0  to 
8    0    0 


••• 


1    8    Oto 
1  12    0 


1 
1 


0    Oto 
6     0 


0  10    Oto 
0  14     0 


2 


pa 

0 


•  •• 


1  10    Oto 

2  12     0 


1    4    Oto 
I  12    0 


0  11    Oto 
16    0 


0    8    Oto 
0  14    0 


8 


3 

o 
H 


1  10    Oto 

2  0    0 


••  • 


14    0 


•• 


••• 


1    0    Oto 
1     8    0 


••■ 


0  10    Oto 
0  12    0 


••• 


[     xix     ] 


DIX  L— (Continued.) 


9i 


96 


96 


97 


98 


RRVISED  SETTLEMENT  AS  WORKED  OUT  FROM  THE  RUYBNUE  RATES  AND 
AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED.— (Con^imiwi.) 


ABSI881CB5T  OM  THB  TABIOU8  lOIIA  eiTBH  BT  BATB8  AKD  THB  PBODUCB 

B9TI1CATB8  COMPiBBD. 

AMMtinentt  by  r0T^nti«  riitet 
•nd  proiluee  eiti mates. 

IrrigmUd. 

• 
••• 

6 

• 

.5 

Hi 

i 

5 

• 

B 
O 

.§> 

& 

U 
9 

o 

Assessme  ni  hj  rates 

••• 

76,286 

1.04,698 

20 

2^ 

Produce  estimate 

••• 

85,862 

1,03,248 

2 

604 

Assessment  by  rates 

••• 

1,15,883 

42,628 

17,224 

1,423 

Produce  estimate 

•■• 

1,85,760 

48,195 

24, 

102 

Assessment  bj  rates 

••• 

44,826 

8,547 

4,478 

••• 

Produce  estimate 

■•■ 

49,107 

9,405 

8,859 

••« 

Assessment  bj  rates 

••• 

2,86,895 

1,55,878 

28,781 

1,423 

Produce  estimate 

••  • 

2,70,281 

• 

1,60,848 

85, 

065 

[  «  ] 


APPEN 


•c 

00 


8 


o 


OS 


08 
*c8 

•  i-H 


d 
o 

08 

•-a 


o 
H 


AtMMmf ntt  bj  rer^nue 

rates  and  produce 

etfimnUa. 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ... 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ... 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ... 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ... 


SECTION  IV.— ASSESSMENT  NOW  FIXED 

RATES   AND  PRODUCE 


ASSRSSMBNT  ON  THI  TARIOrS  SOILS  OITBH  BT 
BATIS   AlfD  THI  PBODUCI  ESTIHATIS 
COtfPARRD  — {Continued,") 


n 


J 

o 
Q 


35,426 


44,498 


20,299 


86,355 


2,843 


8,779 


.67,568 


89,632 


TJnirrignted. 


•4) 

GQ 


J 

JM 

H 


c    « 
9 

M 

MB 


10,366 


11,280 


74,523 


77,544 


57,975 


62,884 


2,21,598 


2,40,838 


9,778 


6,428 


1,53,472 


1,63,169 


78,114 


80,592 


4,49,598 


4,81,551 


9 


20,376 


19,606 


87,784 


87,907 


54,840 


55,936 


1,13,000 


1,13,449 


H«M»«K«.— Th^  di-inils  in  this  •t«t^in#«tit  »pf>  tnk^n  from  the  AM^Minent  Reports,  minor  oorr«otion 
of  »Uer«tion»  !•▼  Mlluvion  und  diliivion  since  the  Assessment  Keporti  wore  submitted.  v         » 

2.     (<  ols   79-Sl).  Only  tho  Kli4«i«  ^iilaK***  wre  •nmmarily  assessed,  »nd  I  have iliowii  me  numoer  or 
8.     For  an  rxiilanation  of  col.  HM  n^  paraeriij>h  3<¥)  of  I  be  Report.  ,.,.*.„       _* 

A.    Tliete  discrepancies  between  tUe  figure*  of  (cols,  1U3  »ad  lu6j  »r«  expUined  m  tbe  Ueport. 


[    xxi     J 


DIX  I. — (Continued.) 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


IN  THE  REVISED  SETTLEMENT  AS  WORKED  OUT  FKOM  TUB  BEVENUB 
ESTIMATES  AND  AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED.~(Co>i/i»«e^.) 


Total  assessment  given  bj  the 
rereuue  rates  sauctioned. 

■ 

Assessment  aotuallt  akkouhoed  with  ith  sate  ov  ottltiyatiov. 

• 

Detail  of  assevsment  announced. 

* 

Bate  on  cultivation  (co- 
lumns 13  and  106.) 

u 
Ha 

s 

tad 

• 

• 

1 

•5  S.0O 

H4 

•  •• 

3,28,654 

• 
•  •• 

8,08,586 

•  •  • 

2,871 

••• 
3,11,457 

•  •  • 

2     15 

46,715 
18  P.  C. 

■  •  ■ 
5,23,764 

••• 
5,11,852 

••• 
9,464 

t  • « 
5,21,316 

•  •  • 
1     7  10 

81,571 
19  P.  C. 

••  • 
2,78,279 

••  • 
2,71,477 

••  • 
8,894 

■  •  • 
2,79,871 

•  •• 

13     6 

37,952 
16  P.  C. 

•  •  • 

11,25,697 

••• 
10,91,915 

*  •  • 

20,729 

•  •  • 
11,12,644 

•  •  • 
18    5 

1,66,238 
18  PC. 

being  m»d«  where  neoesMry.    The  Dumber  of  estates  does  not  agree  with  th«t  of  Stetement  O.  beomiue 
these  with  their  Bammary  and  ttegolar  Seitlementa,  inoladiug  in  the  Sommary  the  Seltlemeat  of  184S. 


STATISTICS  OF  RENT. 


APPENDIX  Ila.— (^orm  B.  prescribed  by  the  Rules.) 
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Assessment  by  rates 
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SECTION  IV.— ASSESSMENT  NOW  FIXED 

RATES   AND  PRODUCE 


ASSBSSMBKT  ON  THB  TABIOrS  SOILS  OIVBH  BT 
BATBS   AHD  THB  PRODUCB  B8TI1IATB8 

COMPARFD — (Continued,)       
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HBMA^K.-TlieilelailBin  thin  iUt^m^nt  ar.  Uken  Arom  the  A»MMment  ReporU.  minor  oorreoUon 

of  alteMtioM*  ».T  •.Uuvion  «nd  d.luTion  ■ince  the  As^Msiment  Reportt  were  ■«»5"?'u     :  .v«-«  fK«  tinmh«rnf 
t.     (*oU  79-1*1).  Only  «»'P  KhA»i  vill«KeswPre-ntnin«riijaMeised.  •ndlb»Teihowiithennmb«rof 

I*     For  »n  r»pl»n»tlon  of  col.  M  *«»e  ptr^grnnh  300  of  the  Report.  ii«„«-» 

i.    Tlieie  diiwrepMciei  between  the  figures  o^  (cole.  103  and  106)  art  eiplwned  m  the  Ueport. 
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IN  THE  REVISED  SETTLEMENT  AS  WORKED  OUT  FHOM  THE  UEVENUB 
ESTIMATES  AND  AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED.—(Co»/»iik«<2.) 
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being  mftde  where  neoeisarj.    The  Dambar  of  ettatas  does  not  agree  with  tbet  of  Statement  Q.  beoaose 
Uieee  with  tkeir  Baoimarj  and  Begalar  SetUemeats,  inoladiug  in  (he  Soaimarj  the  Settlement  of  1841. 
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1^83 

4 

26 

72,986 

114 

827 

818 

1,161 

4,668 

3  ,42 

AM 

1,478 

k 


A. 

ua  — 


^t 


1    ■ 


STATISTICS   OF   UEST MContinued.) 


APPENDIX    lib. 


:•<  CLASSIFIED  STATEMENT  OP  TENANTS-AT-WILL  PAYHfO 

CASH  BENTS. 


[     xxxiv     T 

APPENDIX  lib. 

Classified  Statement  of  tenants-at-will  paying  cash  rents, — (Concluded.) 


Name  of 

Nnme  of  crop. 

56 

57 

68 

59 

60 

61 

PAYING    (ZABTI)    CASH    RENT3    OX   THE 
CROPS  CULTlVATKD.--(Concluded.) 

E 

0 

Bhus. 

MiZBD. 

Total. 

OQ 

Area. 

U«iit. 

Arei. 

Rent. 

Aren. 

Renta 

1 

« 

Samr&la   •• 

Sugarcane... 

Cotton 

Wheat       ... 

Wheat  &  Gram 

Maize 

Charri 

Others 

•  •• 

*•* 
••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  a 

.*. 

•  •• 

•  •  • 
■  •  . 
... 

9 

••  • 
13 
• .  • 

""33 

3  10  8 

26 

2     0  0 

... 
••• 
••• 

... 
■  •* 
••• 

.  a  • 
a  .  • 
... 

... 
... 
... 

... 
a  •  • 

... 
... 
••• 
... 
••• 
••• 

•  •  a 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  a  . 
«•• 
a  a  • 
... 

638 

•  •  • 

89 

... 
48 

... 

17 

a  a  a 

58 

•  •  • 

507 

.  .  a 

45 

•  •• 

6,196 

11      2     4 

583 

6     9  11 

291 

6     10 

d4 

5     8     5 

565 

9  11  10 

2,248 

4     6  11 

166 

3  11     0 

2 

Ludhiana  •< 

Sugarcane... 
Cotton 
Maize 

Charri  &Moth 
Others 

••  • 
••• 
... 
... 
... 
... 
230 
... 
8 
••• 

1,016 

4     6  8 

30 

3  12  0 

•  a  a 

•  •• 
m  •  • 
a  a  a 
... 
... 

•  • 
... 

•  •  . 

•  •  • 

•  •a 
... 
a  •  • 

•  •• 

•  a. 

... 
... 
... 
a  a  a 
... 

812 

aa  • 

85 

180 

1,597 

* 

•  •• 

64 

•  •  • 

4.270 

18  10  11 

745 

8  12     3 

2,046 

11  11     5 

6,986 

4     5     6 

447 

6  15     9 

8 

Jagr4on  ... 

Others 

... 

... 

•  a  . 

a  .  . 

•  a  • 

a  a  . 

•  •  • 
... 
... 
a  •  a 
%  •  • 

a  a  a 
... 
a  a  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 
.  •  a 

1 

4 

4 

Total  ...    - 

Sugarcane ... 
Cotton 
Wheat 

Wheat  &  Gram 
Maize 
Charri 

Charri&Moth 
Others 

... 
••• 
••  • 

• .  • 
... 
... 

. .  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

9 

•  •  • 

230 

•  •  • 

21 

•  ■  • 

*'"83 
8  10  8 

1,016 

4     6  8 

56 

2  10  6 

... 

..  • 

... 

... 
a  .  a 

... 
a  .  a 
... 
... 
a  •  • 
... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •* 
a  .  a 

... 

850 

«  •  • 

174 

... 

48 

■  •  • 

17 

a  .  a 

238 

•  •  • 

507 
1,697 

•  •  • 

110 

«  •  • 

10,466 

112     6     0 

1,328 

17  10     8 

291 

6     10 

94 

5     8     6 

2,611 

10  15     6 

2,248 

4     6  11 

6.936 

4  5     6 

617 

5  9     9 

[    xxi     J 


DIX  I. — (Continued.) 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


IN  THE  REVISED  SETTLEMENT  AS  WORKED  OUT  FHOM  THE  UEVENUB 
ESTIMATES  AND  AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED.—(Co»^»ii«eW!.) 


• 
c.2 

'^  i 

|l 

8  ** 

^  • 

1* 

A88S8RXBNT  AOIUALLT  ANVOUNCBD  WITH  IT4  RATI  OV  OULTITATIOK. 

Detail  of  assevsment  announced. 

Bate  on  cultiration  (co- 
lumns 13  and  lo6.) 

• 

s 

14 

• 

* 

1 

^   8,00 

••• 
8,23,654 

m 

•  •• 

8,08,586 

•  •  • 

2,871 

••• 
8,11,457 

•  •  • 

2     15 

46,715 
18  P.  C. 

a  •  • 

5,28,764 

••• 
5,11,852 

••• 
9,464 

•  •  • 
5,21,816 

•  •  • 

1     7  10 

••• ••• 

81,571 
19  P.  C. 

•  •• 
2,78^79 

••  • 
2,71,477 

•  •  • 

8,894 

2,79,871 

••• 
1     8     6 

87,952 
16  P.  C. 

•  •  • 

11,25,697 

••• 
10,91,915 

•  •  • 
20,729 

•  •  • 
11,12,644 

•  •  • 

18     5 

1,66,288 
18  P.  C. 

being  mftde  where  Deceiaarj.    Tbe  namber  of  eatotes  doet  not  a^ree  with  tlut  of  S(»temeat  Q.  beoaoae 
tlieee  with  their  Bammary  and  Begalar  SetUemettts,  inolodiiig  in  the  Sommarj  the  SetUement  of  1841. 


STATISTICS  OF  RENT; 


APPENDIX  Ila.— (Form  B.  prescribed  by  the  Rules.) 


CLASSIFIED  STATEMENT  OP  TENANTS'  HOLDINGS. 


1  . 

* 

.> 

n        n        n        u 

"  1  "  1  •  1  " 

1 

1 

f«THHT  OFBIWT  FOUHD  TO  XklST. 

«»  .n>  wm  ».«  »  MioiTuow . 

B«H. 

■Mtl 

'•"SUsr-?:!.-^" 

'*-*»s:"^ 

: 

, 

1 
1 

« 

1 

1 

1^ 

If 

11 

1 

1 

81 

le 

■jl7 
'"  9 

"in 

4 

44 

SI 

::: 

2t4 

718 

11 

6 

8 

4 

82 
87 

J? 

78 
874 

"'  1 

17 
87 

67 

*ii8 

S19 
t,77* 

"ioo 

U7 
4BS 

1 

A 

""s 

'.". 

:: 

lie 

"m 

4B 

'l«8 

1.14S 

4j67« 

16 

10 

12 

87 

99 
484 

87 
88 

IM 
600 

J 

1 

a 

3 

'"le 

S9 
Ifi 

"m 

8tn 

880 

11 

7 

'"  7 

103 
811 

11 
81 

lift 
16« 

* 

17 

7i 

'm7 
"wo 
"ui 

17fi 
S7S 

ISI 
BUI 

"iu 

1.818 

S,ll» 
7.iSI 

1J>48 
8896 

io,7ie 

111 

827 

ISSi 
834 

178 
639 

173 

7*t 
1,081 

847 
8^8 

83 
896 

94 
986 

1.111 

8MI 

"^ 

1,887 
4,188 

1 

1 

Hi. 

"'  8 

94 

"io! 

Sis 
683 

1 
i 

::: 

28 

81 

8S9 

86C 

884 

:: 

43i 
U4 

"ii77 

1,478 
8,807 

81 

831 

::: 

307 

s.ew 

67 
8* 

89* 
8.860 

1 

:: 

.S 

"m 

6» 
478 

::: 

::: 

1 

8 

177 
Via 

ijiot 

8.06T 
8,618 

88 

;:; 

S3S 

8.967 

88B 

41* 

.,?SJ 

i 

*1*S 

"iu 

107 

fii 

"in 

l',08« 

4.180 
19,1>» 

u 

1*8 

'"  1 

167 
r     263 

1,184 
6,8*0 

841 
892 

Ul 

«97 

A 

B73 

196 
726 

166 
1,016 

?,7M 

« 

'i<2 

"UG 

l&l 
HO 

S~M3 

48S 

8,621 

::: 

;- 

::: 

Z 

:: 

"mi 

HI 
1*M 

M« 

SifiU 

173 
67T 

733 

U81 

&.7 
I  4nK 

MM 

8.1U 

[   *»▼   ] 


APPEN 


FOBMBB 

AKX> 

68 

69 

70 

71 

SBCnOir  n.— BBSOXTBGES  AND  CAPABILTTIBS 

1 

Watbb 

OAPAOITT  OV  WBUa. 



pamiTT  STATU- 

TIOl  OOJCPASU). 

i 

1=^ 

1i 

•S  0 

•s! 

SLi- 

•: 

£ 

0 

a 

1 

1 

«  p 

«   E.A 

to® 

n 

Bs. 

1 

rf  ( 

Former 

••• 

••X*** 

••  • 

••• 

••• 

. 

1    J 

00    / 

Bet  10  feet 

100 

• 

2 

9 

Present 

••• 

Dhaia  88  feet     ... 

850 

4 

21 

2 

^  \ 

Former 

••■ 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Bet  10  feet 

100 

2 

11 

^    ( 

Present 

••• 

Dhaia  80  to  60  feet 

800  to 
650 

4 

19 

8 

•    1 

i 

Former 

••• 

•  ■  • 

•  a* 

••• 

Sf  ) 

Bet  10  feet 

100 

•  •• 

••• 

*^    I 

Present 

••• 

Dhaia  80  to  50  feet 

800  to 

2 

20 

550 

4 

21 

4 

•     1 

Former 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

( 

Present 

••• 

... 

•*• 

B.  12 
D.  20  1 

[      XT      ] 


DIX  I.— f Continued.) 


71 


78 


74 


76 


76 


BiaaaiBaasi 

77 


78 


CONSIDBBED  IS  DIFFSBENT  ASPBOTS.— (Coiii«Ji«e«l.) 


Cattle. 

i 

1 

0 

POPXTLATZOH 

• 

• 

e 

.s 

a? 

1 

h 

r 

0 

o 

m 

00 

i 

1881. 

IS 

I1 

Is 

80,888 

26,668 

U,621 

1,81,218 

1,42,851 

• 

••• 

•  •. 

85,870 

55,668 

16,081 

- 

••• 

1,52,509 

655 

58,921 

87,428 

21,766 

2,42,584 

2,86,718 

••• 

•  •• 

66,214 

98,743 

29,655 

•  •  . 

••• 

8,07,559 

560 

28,819 

51,785 

11,288 

1,17,895 

1,48,817 

••• 

••• 

S5,4S1 

51,428 

16,869 

.  •  • 

«. 

1,58,767 

442 

1,18,578 

1,65,876 

47,670 

4,91,697 

5,77,886 

••• 

••• 

1,87,665 

2,05,884 

62,055 

••• 

«•. 

6,18,885 

543 

[  *ti  ] 


APPEN 


a 


I 


OQ 


8SCTI0N  III.— 8UM1CARY&SSOULAB  SnTUB 


BbOVLAB  SRTLIMBHT  OV  1842  AVD 

SuxMAmT  SRTLBMiinroy  1847. 


t 


i 


^ 


205 


e 

6 


2,50,872 


••• 


A88BB8XBjrT  tOE  THB  WHOLB    DIf- 
TEIOT     OV     THB     BbOVVAB 

BwmmumnT    (1850- 1 853) . 


|1 


1,99,817 


4  s 


Se 

a 


s 

a 


J 

I 


2,96,346 


••• 


K.    2,62,034 
M.         3,821 


Total  2,65,855 


2 


349 


3,88,185 


••• 


••• 


3,25,811 


5,07,858 


K.    4,81,842 
M.       16,187 


••• 


••• 


Total  4,48,029 


3 


167 


2,39,001 


••• 


••• 


2,32,086 


••• 


2,79,710 


K.    2,34,659 
M.       10,238 


Total  2,44,897 


721 


8,28,058 


7,57,214 


10,83,414 


K.    9,28,535 
M.       30,246 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Total  9,58,781 


r  xvii  ] 


DIX  L— (Continued.) 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


MENTS  COMPAUED. 

SECTION  IV.— ASSESSMENT  NOW  FIXED  IN  THE  UEVI'^ED 

8ETTLKMENT  A**  WOUKRD  OUT  FROM  THE  RKVRNUR  RATR8 

A  PUOI>UCE  ESTIMATES  A  AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED. 

• 

ft. 

9 
O 

o 

ft* 

is 

«  oo 

«*-  »-« 

o  • 

p 

1 

• 

O    O 

c  § 

c  S 

^  s 

C*    S 

C.2 

1- 

AssBsavKKT  Batbs. 

Irrrigated. 

• 

% 

o 

« 
o 

.5 

S 

• 

§ 

ft« 

s 
o 

2,61,871 

••• 

1  13  10 

••• 

• 

3  0     Oto 

4  12     0 

3     0    Oto 
3     8     0 

••• 

4    0    Oto 
4     8     0 

•  •• 

8    0    0 

4,30,281 

••• 

1     5  11 

•  •  • 

1     6     Oto 

4     8     0 

•••  •• 

1     6     Oto 
3     4     0 

••• 

8  12     0 
3  12     0 

••• 
8  12    0 

2,33,525 

••• 

1     2  10 

••  • 

8     0     Oto 
3  12     0 

2  8     Oto 

3  0     0 

••• 
3  12     0 

••• 
8  12     0 

9,26,677 

•  •  • 

16     8 

•  •  • 

••• 
••• 

•  • . 
••• 

•  •  • 

••• 
•  1 
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APPEN 


6 

0 

e 

i2 


2 


8 


e 

I 


eS 


FoUVBft  AVD 

PEBSIHT  BTA- 

TltTIOS  OOK- 

VASID. 


80 


81 


SECTION  II.— BES0XTBCE8  AND  CAPABILITIB&r 


Dbtail  ov  jlvsa  vow  diidie  ths  Tixroini 


Former  .. 


PrMont  ••• 


p 


B«bi  or  Spriiif  bftrt «fl. 


Crops  on  wbieh  kind 
rrnU  mre  paid. 


Irrigated 

Unirrigaied 

Total 


••• 


••• 


Former  ••• 


Present  ••• 


Former  ••• 


Preient ... 


l^ormer  ••• 


Present ... 


Irrigated   ... 

Unirrigated 

Totd 


Irri^i^ted   ... 

Unirrigated 

Total 


Irrigated  .. 
Unirrigated 
Total 


si 


20,489 
26,118 
46,557 


24,020 

87,004 
61,024 


••• 


10,970 

6,191 

17,161 


55,429 
69,818 
1,24,742 


Xgs  a. 
Co 


7,685 

28,020 
80,655 


••• 


9,969 
1,88,159 
1,48,128 


••• 


8,486 
1,88,889 
1,87,825 


21,040 
2,95,068 
3,16,108 


.IS 

H 


1,822 

287 
1,609 


••• 


8,008 
1,648 
4,646 


1,499 

255 

1,754 


5,824 
2,185 
8,009 


•  •V 


29,896 
49,425 
78,821 


••« 


86,992 
1,76,-06 
2,18,798 


15,905 
1,40,885 
1 ,56,240 


82,298 
8,66,556 
4,48,859 


DIX  I.— (  Continued.) 


[    «    ] 


34 

86 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

CONSIDERED  IN  DIFFBBENT  ASPECTS.— (Com/iimm}.) 


0LA88I8  or  0B0F8.    {Ses  Affihdiz IT) 

Detail  SHowiva 

AORIBICINT  OV  AEIAB 
OULTITATBD  &  OBOPFBD. 

S^hnrif  or  Aiitnmn  ImrreBt. 

4 

'Sa 

8 

1 
1 

'o 

MB 

s  ^  s 

go  « 

1 

'o 

Oropi  on  whicli  kind 
rents  are  paid. 

Orope  OS 
rente 

1  wfaioh  oaeh 
nre  paid. 

3 

3*1 

it? 

S.7 

-sj  S. 

09 

I 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

«  •  • 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

16,749 

7,162 

28,911 

1,858 

80,888 
81,691 

6,881 
8,229 
9,610 

2,788 
15,417 
18,205 

27,271 
56,146 
88,417 

56,667 
1,05,571 
1,62,288 

••• 

1,50,431 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

•  • » 

••• 

•  •• 

28,676 
10,277 
88,958 

1,057 
72,686 
78,698 

8,159 
1,188 
4,847 

8,212 
45,162 
48,874 

81,104 
1,29,268 
1,60,867 

68,096 
8,06,069 
8,74,165 

••• 
8,58,005 

••• 

8,74,165 

••  • 

•  •• 

••  • 

••• 

••• 

•  e  * 

••• 

•  •• 

9,986 

1,698 

11,684 

644 
64,288 
64,927 

170 

15 

185 

1,515 

9,180 

10,695 

12,265 
75,176 
87,441 

28,170 
2,15,511 
2,48,681 

••• 
2,81,442 

2,48,681 

••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

50,861 
19,187 
69,498 

8,054 
1.67,257 
1,70,811 

9,710 

4,432 

14,142 

7,515 
69,759 
77,274 

70,640 
2,60,585 
8,31,225 

1,52,988 
6,27,151 
7,80,084 

••• 
7,84,878 

••• 
7,80,084 

[  «  ] 


APPEN 


43 

48 

44 

45 

46 

47 

SBOnON  n.— RSSOUROBS  AND  CAPABILITIES 

DiTAIL  BBOWUra  AOaBIMBHT  OF  ABBA  CULTITATBO        | 

FOBM IB  AKD 

*  AKD  OBOPFBD. 

1         13 

• 

a 
1 

PaBABUT  8TATI8- 
T108  OOMPAfiBD. 

Deductions. 

Area  of  ooliimnt  12  an 
IS  aotuallj  cropped. 

• 

s. 

S 

s 

i 

B 

o 

B 

••a 

2 

«  • 

•  • 

•pa     ■ 

'3  S 

Twice  ereecrop- 
ped  tliree  imee. 

r 

• 

-a 

3 

1 

• 

Former 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

QQ 

V 

Present 

••• 

211 

90 

18,093 

18,394 

1,48,844 

6,587 

2 

• 

Former 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••  • 

••• 

••  • 

••  • 

0 

Present 

*•  • 

250 

1,080 

34,018 

35,848 

3,88,817 

14,188 

f 

Former 

•  •• 

••  • 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •• 

8 

i 

V 

Present 

•  •  • 

722 

711 

16,576 

18,009 

2,25,672 

5,770 

f 

Former 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  *• 

••• 

••■ 

••• 

4 

1- 

H 

V 

Present 

••• 

1,188 

1,881 

68,687 

71,751 

7,08,88S 

26,545 

L     «i     ] 


DIX  I.— C Continued. ) 


48 


49 


50 


61 


fid 


68 


64 


56 


66 


OOKSIBEBBD  IN  DIFFERENT  ASPECTS.— (Coii<»iiimiI.) 


Stbtbh 

[  or  OVLTITATIOV. 

GlABSITIBD  BTAnVBHT  OV 

Masonbt  wbllb. 

A 

vi 

1 

P 

a 

•«4 

• 

1 

•«4 

1 

d 

Niii. 

1 

s 

o 

• 

1 

o 
a 

1 

•a  . 
11 

H 

1 

•  •• 

••• 

•  «• 

••• 

■  •  • 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

41,787 

80,072 

20,052 

7,109 

1,48,970 

688 

475 

••• 

1,108 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

«•• 

••• 

•• 

•  •• 

43,437 

2,35,718 

67,760 

4,186 

8,50,026 

1,423 

693 

88 

2,168 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •« 

16,891 

1,88,280 

78,997 

846 

2,80,018 

480 

489 

81 

960 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

«•• 

•  •• 

1,01,056 

4,54,065 

1,61,799 

12,090 

7,29,009 

5,485 

1,607 

119 

4,211 
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E 
e 


m 


i 


t 


I 


I 


QQ 


FOBVIB  kWD 

PRBflBUT  STATI8< 

TIOB  OOHPAEBO. 


67 


68 


69 


SSCTIOlf  fL*-KKSOUBCS8  AlfD  CAPABILITIBS 


Former 


Present 


Former 


0 
Hi 


1 


KBT" 


.8 


o 


il 


Pvesent 


Former 


Present 


•«• 


••• 


Present 


Former 


^ 


<5 


957 


648 


U8 


1,768 


CLABIiraD  ITATBKBHT  OV 


XliilU. 


• 


606 


262 


107 


977 


a 


25 


SO 


£ 


1,565 


915 


280 


2,760 
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DIX  L—(  Continued  ) 


«t 


B^ 


64 


66 


67 


009SIDSBSD  IH  DmXBBlIX  ASPBCtS.— (C^ii<iM#ci.) 


lUtOVBT  WBLUL 


BeU 

1V>ul. 

1 

a 

o 

e 

1 

1 
1 

1 

ll 

M 

1 

•  •• 

••» 

•  •• 

1,778 

769 

••• 

2,547 

81 

2 

88 

1,671 

1,085 

%•• 

2,756 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

2,210 

966 

57 

8,288 

745 

8 

748 

8,845 

958 

48 

8,846 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

508 

464 

118 

1,080 

131 

4 

125 

698 

561 

106 

1,855 

•  •• 

•  •• 

.1. 

4,491 

2,199 

170 

6,860 

947 

9 

956 

5,2U 

2,694 

149 

7,957 
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68 

68 

70 

71 

SBCnON  n.— SBSOTTRCES  AND  CAPABIUTISS 

I 

WiTn 

OAPAOITT  OV  WBU4. 

• 

■ 

PBBSBKT  STATU - 
TlOl  OOMYAJUD. 

12 

• 

8L^ 

■: 

s 

•  fi 

4». 

'^t-i 

§    ^    • 

2 

B 

a 

1 

• 

1 

§1 

6.1 

-^5 

its 

Bs. 

1 

*3     J 

Former 

••• 

•*{••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

• 

••• 

1) 

Bet  10  feet 

100 

2 

9 

( 

Present 

••• 

Dhaia  38  feet     ... 

850 

4 

21 

2 

«    ( 

Former 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

^   1 

Bet  10  feet 

100 

2 

11 

^  ( 

Present 

••• 

Dhaia  80  to  60  feet 

800  to 

550 

4 

19 

8 

•       1 

i 

Former 

••• 

... 

... 

••• 

tf) 

Bet  10  feet 

100 

•  •• 

••• 

•^  1 

Present 

••• 

Dhaia  80  to  50  feet 

800  to 

2 

20 

550 

4 

21 

4 

•     1 

Former 

••• 

•«• 

... 

••• 

' 

Present 

••• 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

B.  12 
D.  20 
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DIX  l.—{ContiHMeiL) 


71 


n 


74 


7S 


76 


77 


COHSIBSRKD  UT  DIFFBBSNT  A8PJE0TS.— (Com<ummA) 


78 


Cattul 

sr 
•1. 

1 

to 

POPTOATiaV 

» 

• 
J 

3 

"5.8 
"8=3 

8 

s 

5 

• 

•4 

s 

i 

1 

80,888 

26,668 

14,621 

1,81,218 

1,42,861 

••• 

•  •• 

85,870 

55,668 

16,081 

~ 

••• 

1,52,509 

666 

58,921 

87,428 

21,766 

2,42,S84 

2,86,718 

••• 

•  •• 

66,214 

98,743 

29,655 

•  •  • 

••• 

8,07,559 

660 

28,319 

51,785 

11,288 

1,17,895 

1,48,817 

••• 

•  •• 

35,4fil 

51,428 

16,869 

•  •• 

-. 

1,68,767 

442 

1,18,578 

1,65,876 

47,670 

4,91,697 

5,77,886 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,87,665 

2,05,884 

62,055 

••• 

«•• 

6,18,886 

048 
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0 


1 
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SECTION  III.— 8UH1CARY  A  SBOULAB  SBTTLS 


BlOVLAB  BRTLIXSVT  OV  1842  AVD 

SvuuMMT  SwmMMmn  of  1847. 


e 

6 


ASSnsMBHT  fOE  THB  WHOLB    Olf- 

TBIOT     or     THB     R*O0ULB 

SlTTLBMiyT     ( 1 860- 1 858) . 


Il 

8- 

0  S 


s2 


o  S 

e 


.s 

I 


205 


2,50,872 


1,99,817 


2,96,846 


••• 


••• 


K.    2,62,084 
M.         8,821 


Total  2,65,855 


2 


849 


8,88,185 


••• 


••• 


8,25,811 


5,07,858 


K.    4,81,842 
M.       16,187 


••• 


Total  4,48,029 


8 


167 


2,89,001 


••• 


••• 


2,82,086 


••• 


2,79,710 


K.    2,84,659 
M.       10,288 


Total  2,44,897 


721 


8,28,058 


7,57,214 


10,88,414 


••■ 


••• 


K.    9,28,535 
M.       80,246 


Total  9,58,781 


r  »vii  ] 


DIX  I. — (Continued.) 


84 


86 


86 


87 


88 


89 


'Jt 


MENTS  COMPAHED. 

SECTIONIV.— ASSESSMENT  NOW  FIXBD  IN  THE  kEVI^KD 

SBTTLKMENT  A**  WOKKRD  OUT  FROM  THE  RBVRNUR  RATRS 

k  PKODUCE  ESTIMATES  k  AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED. 

9 

O 

o 

•  OO 

o  • 

S3 

E 

• 

^  • 

O    O 

<"  1 

c  s 

9    «« 

«»  a 
e.2 

p8* 

ASSBSSMKNT  BaTBS. 

Irrrigated. 

• 

3 

6 

.a 

jS 

o 

• 

e 
o 

u 

o 

2,61,871 

••• 

1  13  10 

•  •• 

• 

3  0     Oto 

4  12     0 

3     0     Oto 
3     8     0 

••• 

4     0     Oto 
4     8     0 

•  •• 

8     0     0 

4,30,281 

••• 

1     5  11 

•  •  • 

1     6     Oto 
4     8     0 

•  ••  •• 

1     6     Oto 
3     4     0 

••• 

3  12     0 
3  12     0 

••• 
3  12     0 

2,33,525 

1     2  10 

8     0     Oto 
3  12     0 

2  8     Oto 

3  0     0 

••• 
3  12     0 

••• 
8  12     0 

9,25,677 

•  •  • 

16     8 

••  • 

••• 
••• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  «  • 
• «  • 

••• 

2 
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91 

92 

93 

BSCTION  lY.— ASSESSMENT  NOW  FIXED  IN  THE 

• 

•8 

• 

PBODUCE  ESTIMATES  AND 

Ambwbsmwbt  Batu  ^OauHnusd,) 

Un  irrigated. 

• 

e 

-a 

1 

4 

I 

i 

n 

• 

1 

1 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

CQ    / 

2  10    0  to 

1    8    Oto 

1    0    Oto 

0  10    Oto 

3    0    0 

1  12    0 

16     0 

0  14     0 

2 

1 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

^    ( 

1  10    Oto 

1    4    Oto 

0  11    Oto 

0    8    Oto 

2  12     0 

1  12    0 

1     6    0 

0  14    0 

8 

t! 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

*^  I 

1  10    Oto 

14    0 

1    0    Oto 

0  10    oto 

2    0     0 

I     8     0 

0  12    0 

4 

•  1 

••• 

••  • 

••• 

••• 

^ 

•• 

■•• 

••  • 

••• 
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94 


95 


96 


97 


98 


REVISED  SKTILKUBNT  AS  WORKED  OUT  FROM  THE  REVENUE  RATES  AND 
AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED.— (Co»^miMMi.) 

ABsnncBflT  on  the  tabious  boiim  giyiit  bt  batbb  akd  thb  fboduob 

BSTIlf  ATB8  COMPABU). 


Ass#Miii«nts  by  rtT^niie  rnie§ 
and  prodiMe  eaii  mates. 

Irrigated. 

• 
1 

6 

• 

.  5 

i 

• 

1 

1 

1 

o 

Assessment  bj  rates        ••• 

76,286 

1,04,698 

20 

2d 

Produce  estimate 

85,862 

1,08,248 

2 

604 

Assessment  bj  rates 

1,15,888 

42,628 

17,224 

1,423 

Produce  estimate 

1,85,760 

48,195 

24, 

102 

Assessment  bj  rates 

44,826 

8,547 

4,478 

••• 

Produce  estimate 

49,107 

9,405 

8,359 

••• 

Assessment  bj  rates 

2,86,895 

1,55,878 

28,781 

1,423 

Produce  estimate 

2,70,281 

1,60,848 

85, 

065 
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APPEN 


• 


d 


n 


1 

QQ 


a 

-«8 


d 
o 

08 


O 

H 


AstettmenU  bj  reTf  nue 

rates  and  produce 

esiimuUs. 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ... 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  .., 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ... 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ... 


SECTION  IV.— ASSKSSMKNr  NOW  FIXED 

BATES  AND  PRODUCE 


ASSBSSMBMT  ON  TUB   TABIOra  SOXI^  GITBH  BT 
&ATB8   AltD  TBI  PBODUCB  BSTIICATBS 

COlfPARFD — (ContiuuedJ)  


Unirrignted. 


4i 


o 


85,426 


44,498 


29,299 


86,355 


2,843 


8,779 


-67,568 


89,632 


fiQ 


3 

5^ 


10,366 


11,280 


74,523 


77,544 


57,975 


62,884 


2,21,598 


2,40,838 


9,773 


6,428 


1,53,472 


1,63,169 


78,114 


80,592 


4,49,593 


4,81,551 


9 


20,876 


19,606 


87,784 


87,907 


54,840 


55,936 


1,13,000 


1,18,449 


H»M»»K«— ThedelniUin  thin  itatement  ar*  Uken  fh>m  the  AM«»wment  R«>portt,  minor  oorreoCion 
of  »UeT«tion»  »•▼  i.lluTion  nnd  diliirion  lince  the  Asseasment  Reports  were  submitted.  «„«,v.,^* 

a.     («  oU  79-Hl ).  Only  tl.e  KliA  «!•  Tillngen  were  niiniminlj  aueBsed.  •od  I  bare  ihown  the  namDer  Of 
I.     For  an  fxpUnition  of  col.  8:<  !M»e  p«rairri»ph  3<X)  of  the  Report.  ,,.^^.4 

4.    Tiiese  diacrepanciet  between  tlie  ligurM  of"  (cole.  103  ftud  106)  are  expUined  m  the  Beport. 
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DIX  I. — (Continued.) 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


INTFIE  REVISED  SETTLEMENT  AS  WORKED  OUT  FUOM  THE  HEVBNUH 
ESTIMATES  AND  AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED.— (Con/mae^.) 


c  .9 

«  *» 

►  2 

ii 

AS8BS6MBNT  AOTUALLT  ANNOUKOBD  WITH  IT-i  BATB  OH  OULTITATIOV. 

• 
• 

Detail  of  asse»sment  announced. 

• 

Bate  on  cultivation  (co- 
lumns 13  and  106.) 

■**  i 

IT? 

s 

.a 
t4 

• 

• 

1 

Increased       asset 
with    peroentfigi 
luuins  84  and  10 

8,28,654 

m 

•  •  • 

3,08,586 

•  •  • 

2,871 

••• 
3,11,457 

•  •  • 

2     15 

46,715 
18  P.  C. 

•  •  • 
5,23,764 

••• 
5,11,852 

••• 
9,464 

•  •  • 
5,21,816 

•  •  • 
1     7  10 

81,571 
19  P.  C. 

•  •  • 
2,78^79 

••  • 
2,71,477 

•  ■  • 
8,394 

•  •  • 
2,79,871 

••• 
1     3     6 

87,952 
16  P.  C. 

• «  • 

11,25,697 

10,91,915 

.  •  • 
20,729 

•  •  • 
11,12,644 

•  •  ■ 
18     5 

1,66,238 
18  P.  C. 

being  made  where  neceasarx.    The  oamber  of  Mtates  do«a  not  mgn^  with  th«t  of  Statement  Q.  booaiue 
tkese  with  their  Sommary  and  Begolar  Settlemeuts,  inoladiug  in  the  Bonunarj  the  Settlement  of  1841. 


STATISTICS  OF  RENT; 


APPENDIX  Ila.— (Form  B.  prescribed  by  the  Rules.) 


CLASSIFIED  STATEMENT  OP  TENANTS'  HOLDINGS. 


i 


I 


n 


u 


li 


17 


i 


*  PATMBWT  OF  BBVT  VOUMO  TO  stlST. 


1 ■    ■    ■ 

iin  BBU>  wxTM  Bioar  ov  ooowavct  . 

iBOBlt. 

- 

Bottti  ia  kind  aeeordinc  to  tharo  of 
prodttoo  pud. 

WintatonU 

PftTinf  %    eooMliiUfted 

-• 

! 

f 

IT  b 

ig»h. 

lODt. 

1 

• 

3 

4 

a 

4 

1 

1  i 

j 

i 

ti 
11 

• 
1 

■ 

•  S    I 

« 

^ 

•^ 

H 

H 

O 

5       ** 

• 

83 

••• 

4 

••• 

224 

11 

... 

26 

••• 

07 

' 

1 

f 

•        15 

• 

H      7 

117 

••• 

••• 
44 

••• 

718 

6 

•  •• 

^0 
73 

1 

67 

••• 

613 

6 

22 

27 

187 

■ 

1J 

7 

7 

••• 

61 

118 

2.773 

4 

87 

... 

874 

87 

462 

1 

••• 

..1 

••* 

... 

••. 

••• 

E    « 

94 

176 

6 

12 

100 

... 

••• 

••* 

... 

••* 

.    *^' 

••• 

48 

••• 

1,146 

16 

22 

99 

27 

1«6 

I 

AU16 

206 

67 

126 

4,676 

10 

87 

424 

88 

609 

• 

^1 

••• 

29 

... 

840 

11 

••• 

103 

12 

126 

f 

10 
Hh76 

18 

16 

69 

980 

7 
112 

7 

211 

81 

266 

< 

•  «a 

176 

•  •• 

2,100 

178 

744 

83 

l.lli 

J 

227 

847 

27a 

646 

7,851 

827 

689 

2,021 

896 

8,982 

t 

4 

••» 

181 

••* 

865 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

..• 

« 

76 

190 

601 

1,204 

1,943 

... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•.• 

4 

^    200 

94 

• 

!•• 

886 

••• 

2896 

128 

173 

847 

\m 

• 

v« 

-^.^812 

666 

994 

1,818 

10,729 

884 

696 

8,232 

926 

4,188 

• 

i 

1 

••• 

94 

... 

610 

1 

... 

28 

829 

866 

t 

1 

8 

86 

102 

688 

2 

••* 

22 

860 

884 

1 

f 

hC"" 

82 

' 

••• 

43 

•■• 

1,478 

... 

807 

67 

866 

• 

i 

V 

•  • 
•• 

••• 

284 

877 

8,607 

831 

..1 

2.946 

84 

8,860 

s 

••• 

60 

... 

6<> 

••• 

... 

... 

••• 

•«. 

• 

••• 

••• 

473 

827 

478 

*•• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

... 

1 

177 

••1 

2,067 

88 

... 

886 

883 

754 

8 

743 

1,806 

9,613 

888 

... 

2,967 

444 

8,744 

«.  46 

•«• 

107 

••• 

1,083 

28 

••• 

167 

841 

621 

26 

148 

61 

171 

2,27i» 

Id 

^ 

r     283 

892 

w 

••• 

263 

••• 

4,280 

149 

196 

1.124 

166 

1,684 

t 

'284 

864 

678 

1,086 

19,136 

662 

726 

6,840 

1.016 

7,744 

4 

I 

j     4 

••• 

191 

••• 

426 

.•• 

.«. 

.•• 

••• 

.•• 

160 

.a£ 

866 

980 

2,043 

2,621 

••■ 

•a. 

.•• 

••• 

••• 

•■• 

661 

••« 

6.097 

172 

196 

1,281 

607 

2|246 

862 

1,604 

t^m 

26,018 

677 

738 

6,623 

1,408 

8,441 

.'.4 

« 

-  - 

* 

*. — (Concladed.) 


u 

40 

47 

48 

48 

•0 

$1 

IS 

69 

64 

M 

M 

-  AUA 

IV  CVLTITATXOV   OV  nVAVtl  VATXVa  CUM 
U  ASOITIOM  TO  Ummt  MM  KUi». 

SUB.TB9ABT8. 

■ 

fa 

diog  to  ibftra  of  prodoo«. 

• 

1 

Tenant «  with  riKh(of 
oecupaBcy. 

Tannnit  nt*t  haTrng  righl 
of  oeenpnaej. 

• 

i 
s 

• 

s 

o 

• 

o 

n 

K 

i 

B3 

i 

4J 

5 

1 

1 
6 

2r 
S7 

35 
36 

2 

••• 

1,889 
8,669 

••• 
••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

19 

••• 

63 

•  •• 

•  •• 
... 

19 

... 

tt 

•  •  • 

5 
9 

1 
2 

4.533 

12,389 

••• 

6 

••• 
••• 

••• 
6 

••• 
12 

••• 

4 

•«• 
90 

•  •  • 

260 

... 

... 

85 

1 
•  •• 

68 

••• 

!•« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 
•  •• 

!•• 

«•• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 
••• 

•••• 

... 

... 

6 
5 

61 
73 

1 

4 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

6,422 
16,058 

••• 
12 

•  •• 

4 

••  • 
109 

•  • » 
823 

... 

24 

64 

••• 
60 

> 

61 
63 

89 
885 

••• 
••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1,936 

4,671 

••• 

••• 

••• 
6 

8 

••• 
6 

••• 
61 

••* 
78 

••• 
940 

••• 
62 

174 

••• 

•  •• 

8,90' • 
29,293 

••• 
22 

••1 
82 

••• 
100 

••• 
840 

2,099 

... 
96 

•*• 
174 

•It 
••• 

••• 

••• 
••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

10,8?ft 
33,961 

••• 
••• 

••• 
•■• 

••• 
<•  • 

t*. 

••1 

•  •• 

••• 
... 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2 

9 

uo 

88» 

f  •• 
f  •! 

••• 
22 

••• 
87 

••• 
103 

••• 
846 

2,160 

••  > 
1.019 

••• 

158 

•  •  ■ 

848 

1 

678 
697 

104 
226 

••• 

82 
25 

1 
1 

1.857 
2,081 

••• 
41 

••* 
28 

••• 
28 

••• 
106 

48 

126 

... 
76 

••• 
40 

t 

f 

••• 
••• 

6  483 
20,832 

••• 

4 

42 

••• 
85 

•  •• 

683 

2,018 

2,812 

842 

... 
950 

•  I* 

••• 

••• 

••• 

83 

26 

••• 
••• 

41 

••■ 
658 

••■ 
148 

••• 
8 

119 

62 

•  •• 

13 

••• 
6S 

$ 

p 

682 
922 

••• 
••• 

7.840 
22,918 

••• 
86 

••• 
728 

211 

••• 
697 

2,180 

2,899 

432 

1,048 

I 

\ 

655 

787 

••• 
2 

82 
25 

5682 
10,421 

••• 
41 

••• 
88 

•  •  • 

186 

••• 
81 

••• 
18(> 

••• 
167 

... 
204 

167 

... 
286 

\ 

1 

4 

228 

696 

••• 

••• 

1 
2 

1 

1 

18916 
62,514 

82 

••• 
139 

1.013 

4,870 

8,'i52 

... 
478 

1,188 

••• 
••• 

••• 

••• 

41 

"669 

••• 
148 

•  •• 

818 

••• 
8 

••• 
119 

... 
62 

18 

••• 
5 

9 

883 
1,883 

1 

4 

83 
26 

24.598 
72,985 

••• 
114 

••• 
827 

••• 
1,161 

4,668 

d  ,42 

•M 

644 

1,47(1 

STATISTICS    OF    -REl^T -(Continued.) 


APPENDIX    lib. 


CLASSIFIED  STATEMENT  OF  TENANTS-AT-WILL  PAYIKQ 

CASH  BENTS. 


XTiU      ] 


APPEN 


90 

91 

92 

93 

SECTION  IT.— ASSESSMENT  NOW  FIXED  IN  THE 

• 

1 

PRODUCE  ESTIMATES  AND 

AasBSSicxirT  Ratis  ^Coniitimed.) 

Unirrigatod. 

• 

1 

a 

0 
B 

1 

4 

n 

1 

i 

• 
ft- 

1 

4   \ 

•  •• 

••« 

••• 

••• 

l| 

2  10    Oto 

1    8    Oto 

1    0    Oto 

0  10    Oto 

8    0    0 

1  12    0 

16     0 

0  14    0 

2 

0     1 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1-^     ( 

1  10    Oto 

1    4    Oto 

0  11    oto 

0    8    Oto 

2  12    0 

1  12    0 

16    0 

0  14    0 

8 

i! 

••• 

•  ■  • 

•■  • 

•  •• 

( 

1  10    Oto 

14    0 

1     0    Oto 

0  10    oto 

2    0    0 

1     8     0 

0  12     0 

4 

'a  J 

H    i 

••  ■ 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

^ 

•• 

••• 

«•• 

••• 
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DIX  I. — (Continued.) 


94 


95 


96 


97 


98 


REVISED  SETTLEMENT  AS  WORKED  OUT  FBOM  THE  REVENUE  RATES  AND 
AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED.— (Con/imwrf.) 


Absissmbjit  on  thb  TABione  boilb  giybh  bt  batbb  and  thb  fboduob 

B8TIMATE8  COMPABBD. 


Assettinentt  by  rev^niw  rntes 
and  produee  esti mates. 

Irrigated. 

• 

5 

• 

i3 

i 

5 

Otlier  irrigation. 

Assessment  by  rates 

••• 

76,286 

1,04,698 

20 

2^ 

Produce  estimate 

••• 

85,862 

1,08,248 

2 

604 

Assessment  by  rates 

••• 

1,15,888 

42,628 

17,224 

1,423 

Prodnce  estimate 

••  • 

1,85,760 

48,195 

24, 

102 

Assessment  by  rates 

••  • 

44,826 

8,547 

4,478 

•  •• 

Produce  estimate 

••• 

49,107 

9,405 

8,859 

•«« 

Assessment  by  rates 

••• 

2,86,895 

1,55,878 

28,781 

1,423 

Produce  estimate 

••  • 

2,70,281 

• 

1,60,848 

85, 

065 

[      XX      ] 


APPEN 


S  O 

1  1 


8 


08 


08 

a 

•08 

•  ^4 


d 
o 
-OS 


O 

H 


AiteMin^nU  by  retinue 
raiet  and  produce 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ... 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ... 


SECTION  IV.— ASSE5iSMEy T  NOW  FIXED 

RATES   AND  PRODUCE 


AS8R89MENT  ON  THt   TABIOrS  SOILS  OITBH  BT 
BATSS   AND  TBI  PBODUCB  BSTIMATBS 
COMPARRD  — {Coniinue^.') 


UoirrigAted. 


o 

Q 


J 


Ml 

Q 


35,426 


44,498 


10,366 


11,280 


74,523 


77,544 


29,299 


86,355 


57,975 


62,884 


2,21,598 


2,40,838 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ... 


2,843 


8,779 


9,773 


6,428 


1,53,472 


1,63,169 


Assessment  by  rates 


Produce  estimate  ••• 


67,568 


89,632 


78,114 


80,592 


4,49,593 


4,81,551 


20,376 


19,606 


87,784 


87,907 


54,840 


55,936 


1,13,000 


1,13,449 


H«ii»ii«.-Th..d#t.iltinthi«  .t.t^^m^nt  ar.  t.Wn  from  th«  A..^i»ment  B'porU.  minor  oorreoUon 
of  •Iterations  ».▼  i.lhni.»n  ..nd  diluvion  iiinee  the  AB^essment  Keporta  frerfl  iubmiUea.  ««m»»««r 

i.    ("oU  79-Hl ).  Only  iho  Kh4  «  liil.Res  were  M.mmarily  .saeMed.  and  I  have  ihoWB  the  namber  of 
»'.     For  an  explanation  of  col.  8:«  see  paracrHph  3«K)  of  the  Report.  j  •    «v^  i»*««^ 

i    TneM  ducVepaucies  between  tbe  flgurei  o/  (col..  iU3  and  106)  «re  expUined  in  the  Ueport. 
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DIX  I. — (Continued.) 


103 


104 


106 


106 


107 


108 


INTFIE  REVISED  SETTLEMENT  AS  WORKED  OUT  FHOM  THE  HEVENUB 
ESTIMATES  AND  AS  FINALLY  ANNOUNCED.— (CoA/»a«e/l.) 


Total  assessment  given  by  the 
revenue  rates  tauotioned. 

ASSBSSMBNT  ACTUALLY  ANNOUirOBD  WITH  n-«  RATI  ON  OVLTITATION. 

* 

Detail  of  asseviment  announced. 

Bate  on  cultivation  (co- 
lumns 13  and  106.) 

4i 

•a 

s 
s 

• 
CO 

• 

1 

Increased       attet 
with    percentngf 
luuius  84  and  10 

•  •• 

3,23,654 

• 

3,08,586 

•  •  • 

2,871 

•  •• 

3,11,457 

•  •  • 

2     15 

46,715 
18  P.  C. 

•  •  • 
6,23,764 

5,11,852 

••• 
9,464 

*  •  ■ 
5,21,316 

•  •  • 
1     7  10 

81,571 
19  P.  C. 

•  •  • 
2,78^79 

••  • 
2,71,477 

• .  • 
8,394 

••• 
2,79,871 

••• 
13     6 

37,952 
16  P.  C. 

•  • . 
11,25,697 

••• 
10,91,915 

... 
20,729 

••  • 
11,12,644 

•  •  • 
18     5 

1,66,238 
18  PC. 

beiof  m»d«  «h«r«  necesBarj.    Tb«  number  of  etUtas  does  not  ^ge—  with  that  of  Statement  O.  beeaoM 
thefe  with  their  Bammarj  md  BegoUr  Settlements,  inoladiug  in  the  Summarj  the  Settlement  of  184S. 


STATISTICS  OF  RENT; 


APPENDIX  Ila.— (Form  B.  prescribed  by  the  Rules.) 


CLASSIFIED  STATEMENT  OF  TENANTS'  HOLDINGS. 


I  . 

1          w 

» 

-I"|- 

M          IT          It          M 

'  FAYMBVT  Of  MITT  lOUHD  TO  K*1»T. 

AW, 

»..<.>..«< 

or  Manner. 

BmU. 

•. 

"""'^■;U'rti!.'"^••' 

1 

,i'{W™ 

Pvt>c 

'-s:-^ 

< 

1 

i 
1 

■ 

1 

i 

.{ 

1 

1 

I1 

i 

i 

« 

It 

7 
""94 

"117 

■"  1 
"in 

4 
4i 

::: 

H4 

718 

11 

6 

I 

4 

K 
87 

82 

87 

So 

78 

874 

» 
484 

'"  1 

n 

87 

« 

88 

n 

'lis 
""12 

eis 
8.77* 

"ioo 

IK 

4ta 

1 

""  6 

IC 
111 

:: 

A>iie 

"tBS 

48 
67 

"iiB 

1,)4G 
4^6 

i«« 

i 

i 

11 
10 

XS7 

78 

'"iB 

se 

IG 

I7fi 
878 

18 

tui 

""69 

•10 
D3? 

7,851 

8«a 

1,»4B 

11 

7 

lis 

887 

*"  1 

178 
68S 

103 
fill 

741 
2.021 

H 

61 

82 
89B 

188 
266 

'U7 
'18O 

1.1  It 

8,988 

t 

!',ii04 

::: 

,    100 

■SI 

■36 
104 

1,'818 

S8BS 
10,78(1 

Its 

184 

171 

847 
8,238 

94 
»S6 

ij>r 

4,188 

1 

1 
J 

A.1 

""  8 

94 

86 

"102 
"877 

688 
M07 

1 
S 

M 
831 

::: 

28 
3,9*6 

87 
84 

884 

z 

43 
184 

8«i 

8.SS0 

t 

z 

60 
473 

"m7 

478 

:: 

::: 

::: 

:: 

::: 

1 

1 

177 
743 

i;iio« 

8,M7 
8^18 

88 

8S8 

::: 

83& 
2,967 

885 
414 

768 

8.744 

i 

"i« 

107 
Bl 

*171 

1,088 

» 

lb 

'"  s 

167 
:     283 

841 
382 

Ul 

697 

t 

,     4 

... 

SM 

866 

S83 
B73 

~"l8l 
980 

i;o8« 

4.180 
10,181 

I4fl 

662 

195 
726 

1.124 
8.823 

166 
1,016 

6(i7 
1,409 

1,681 

7,744 

— 1 

"861 

G61 
1,W4 

^ 

•,087 
U,U18 

178 
677 

19G 

m 

2.1*f 
B.4' 

1 

^ 

'. — (Concladed.) 


4B 

40 

47 

40 

40 

00 

01 

00 

00 

04 

00 

00 

.  Abba 

IV  CVI.TITATIOV  OV  TBVAm  VATXV*  OABB 
U  APOITIOV  TO  BBBt  IM  KIV9. 

SnB.TB9ABT8. 

1 

diog  to  ihar*  of  prodoeo. 

1 

Tenant •  with  riKhkof 
ooenpiinoy. 

Toannit  not  haTing  rif  hi 
of  ooeopnacj. 

• 
.a 

4 

(5 

i 

6 

• 

s 

o 

• 

o 

n 

1 

8 

& 

a 

i 

< 

4J 

5 

! 

1 
6 

2r. 

87 

35 
36 

••• 

2 

••• 

••• 

1,889 
8,6G9 

••• 

••• 
••• 

••• 
•<• 

19 

••1 

63 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •1 

19 

••• 

28 

•*• 

5 

9 

1 
2 

••• 
••• 

4.533 
12,389 

••1 

6 

••• 

••• 

••• 
6 

12 

4 

••* 
90 

•  •  • 

260 

•  •• 
III 

85 

••• 

» 

••• 
••• 

••t 
••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 

••• 
*•« 

••• 

••• 

••1 

i»« 
•  •• 

•••• 

II* 

••• 
... 

6 
5 

61 
73 

1 
4 

1*1 
••• 

6,422 
16,058 

•ft 
12 

••• 
4 

• « • 
109 

••  • 
823 

•  •• 

24 

••• 
64 

80 

* 

> 

61 
63 

89 
835 

••• 
••• 

••1 

••  • 

l,93ri 

4.671 

••• 
••• 

••• 
6 

8 

•  •• 

6 

••• 
61 

•11 
78 

••• 
62 

••• 
174 

••1 

••• 

8,90*  ► 
2^.293 

•*• 
22 

••• 
82 

I.I 

100 

••• 
840 

2,099 

••• 
940 

••• 
96 

••• 
174 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 
••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  m  • 

••• 

••• 

••• 

■•• 
•*• 

••• 

2 

3 

140 
888 

••• 

io,8?r» 

33,961 

••• 
22 

•  •• 

87 

•  •• 

103 

••• 
845 

2,160 

•  I  • 
1.019 

••• 
168 

*• . 
848 

1 

678 
697 

104 
225 

••• 
••• 

82 
25 

1 
1 

1.857 
2,081 

41 

••• 
28 

••• 
28 

II* 
106 

••• 
48 

••• 
126 

••• 
76 

••• 
40 

1 

1 

•  •• 

6  483 
20,832 

4 

••• 
42 

•  la 

85 

••• 
683 

2,6 1 8 

2,212 

*•• 
842 

III 
950 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

* 

83 

26 

••1 

••• 

••• 
41 

••• 
658 

••• 
148 

••• 
8 

••  * 
119 

I*  • 
62 

... 
18 

68 

1 

682 
922 

•  I* 

7.840 
22,918 

86 

••• 
728 

211 

697 

2,180 

2,'899 

••• 
482 

••• 
1,048 

655 

787 

•  •• 

2 

82 
25 

6.682 
10,4:il 

18.91H 
62,614 

41 

••• 
88 

186 

••• 
81 

••• 
13i> 

••• 
167 

••• 
204 

.r. 

167 

••• 
286 

* 

228 
696 

••• 

1 
2 

1 

1 

82 

•*• 
139 

1,013 

4,870 

... 
8,152 

••• 
478 

••• 
1,181 

••• 
••• 

••• 

••• 

41 

"659 

••• 
148 

••• 
818 

•11 
8 

••• 
119 

•II 
62 

••• 
18 

••• 
5 

i 

883 
1^83 

1 

4 

89 
26 

24.6P8 
72,935 

114 

827 

•  •• 

1,151 

41^*668 

8  ,42 

644 

••• 
1,476 

STATISTICS    OF    RENT -iContinued.) 


APPENDIX    lib. 


CLASSIFIED  STATEMENT  OF  TENANTS-AT-WILL  PAYIKQ 

CASH  BENTS. 
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APPEN 


Clcuajfied  Statement  of  tenants^ 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

t 

6 

7 

Nntne  of 
tohiil. 

LAND  HELD  BY  TENANTS  FAYING  AT  A  BATE   PER 

ADOPTED  FOB 

• 

J 

e 

* 

NiAi  Chahi. 

Ehalib  Obahi. 

Bbt 

0 

Area. 

Bent. 

Area. 

Bent. 

Area. 

cS 

1 

92 

607 

S08 

1,782 

1 

Samrila  •* 

^ 

6     9     6 

6  12     7 

96 

1,110 

172 

1,041 

17 

2 

Ludhi&na'^ 

b                •••••• 

11     9     0 

6    0  10 

97 

589 

43 

200 

S 

8 

Jagr&on   -< 

•••••• 

6     1     1 

4  10     1 

285 

2,806 

523 

8,023 

20 

4 

Total  ...  H 

k        •••• •• 

8     1     5 

5  12     6 

[     xxvii     ] 


DIX  116. 

aUxoill  paying  cash  rents. 


8 


0 


10 


11 


12 


IS 


14 


BIG  AH  ARRANGED  ACCOEDINQ  TO  THE  CLAS8IFI0ATION  OF  80IL3 
AS3£SSMBNL\ 


Chahi. 

D0716LI. 

Eefabli. 

Dakhabavd  Roubli. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Bent. 

75 

860 
4  12     9 

1 

7 

875 

8,754 
4    4     1 

85 
0     5     0 

6 

14 
2     5     4 

185 

291 
19     2 

1,702 

6,986 
4     18 

8 

• 

94 

107 
12     2 

2,055 

6,887 
8     18 

88 
4     6     4 

81 

374 
4     9  10 

280 

405 
1     7     1 

4,680 

17,127 
3  11     3 

[    xxviii     ] 


APPEN 


Classified  Siatsmeni  of  ienants-at-toill 


Nama  of 
Ubtfl. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

LAND  HKLD  BY  TENANTS  PAYINa  AT  A   RATE   PEU 
BIG  AH  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  1 0  THE  CLASSIFIOATIOH 
OF  SOIL  ADOPTED  FOR  ASSESSMENT.— (Concluded.) 

m 

Bhvb. 

MiZBD. 

Total. 

e 

o 

Area. 

Bent 

Area. 

Bent. 

Area. 

Bent. 

{ 

67 

184 

887 

2,044 

1,803 

8,688 

1 

3amr^    < 

i 

••  • 

2    0    0 

•  •  • 

5    4    6 

••• 

4  18     1 

. 

96 

883 

858 

4,079 

8,182 

18,989 

2 

Ludhiina  < 

' 

•  •• 

8  15  10 

•  •  • 

4  12     1 

•  •• 

4    7     6 

, 

505 

982 

744 

2,857 

8,541 

11,125 

8 

JagrAon      < 

•  •  • 

1  15    1 

1  •  • 

8     1    4 

••• 

8    2      8 

' 

GG8 

1,499 

1,989 

8,980 

8,476 

88,802 

4 

Total         ^ 

( 

.  •  • 

2     3  10 

•  •  • 

4    8    8 

... 

8  15      9 

f     xxix     ] 


DIX  116. 


paying  cash  rents. — (Continued.) 


21 

22 

23 

24 

85 

26 

27 

28 

'  PAYTNa  (CHAKOTA)  A  LUBiP  SUM  ON  THE  HOLDING  FOR  THE  YEAB. 

NxAi  Chahi. 

Ehaus  Cbahi. 

Bbt  Ohabi. 

Othbb  Isbioatiov. 

Area. 

Bent. 

Area. 

Bent. 

Area. 

Bent. 

Area. 

Beat. 

291 

2,782 
9     6     2 

499 

••• 

8,902 
7  13  2 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

.«•••• 

8 

•  •  • 

76 
9     8     0 

212 

2,251 
10    9  10 

66 

•  •  • 

609 
9  3  8 

48 

•  •  • 

847 
8    11 

7 
••• 

108 
15  6  10 

166 

1  •  • 

1,547 
9    5     1 

27 

•  •  « 

226 
8  5  11 

2 

14 
7     0    0 

••• 
••• 

- 

6G9 

•  •  • 

6,530 
9  12     2 

592 

•  •  • 

4,787 
8  0  0 

45 

•  •  • 

861 

8    0    4 

15 

184 
12    4    8 

[      XXX      ] 


APPEN 


Classified  Statement  of  tenants-at-will 


Nnme  of 


9- 
« 

B 

p 
a 


•c 

OD 


29 


80 


31 


82 


88 


84 


PAYING  (CHAKOTA)  A  LUMP  SUM  OIT 


DOFABLI. 


Ares. 


Bent. 


EXFASLI. 


Area. 


Rent. 


Daehab  Bovsli. 


Aren. 


Bent 


Samr&Ia 


Lndliiana 


8 


Jagr&on 


Total 


227 


163 


87 


427 


1,381 


6     14 


605 


8  11     4 


127 


3     6  11 


2,113 


4  15  11 


77 


785 


111 


973 


'  •• 


828 


4     4     1 


1,827 


2     8     2 


344 


8     17 


2,499 


2     9     1 


565 


1,471 


••• 


1,818 


8,854 


2,518 


4     7     3 


5,566 


3  12     6 


6,877 


3  12     6 


14,961 


3  14     1 
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DIX  116. 


paying  cash  rents, —  (Continued.) 


86 


86 


87 


38 


89 


40 


THE  HOLDING  FOR  THE  YKk^.—i^Coneluded.) 


Bhub. 

MiXBD. 

Total. 

Ar6At 

Bent. 

Area. 

BeDt. 

Ares. 

Bent. 

63 

115 

8,348 

15,466 

5,078 

26,518 

1  13     2 

5     9  10 

6    8    6 

878 

1,005 

7,724 

84,363 

10,849 

46,681 

2  10     6 

4     7     2 

4    4  10 

1,281 

3,576 

4,232 

15,229 

7,674 

27,940 

2  12     7 

8     9     6 

•••  ••• 

8    15 

1,722 

4,696 

15,304 

65,058 

23,601 

1,01,139 

1 

2  11     1 

4    4     0 

4     4     6 

L 
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APPEN 

Classified  Statement  of  tenants-at-will 


Ni*m»  of 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

PAYING  (ZABTI)  CASH  RENTS  OK 

-• 

Ubsil. 

Nui 

Khalib 

6 

Chabi, 

Chahi. 

Name  of  crop. 

"3 

•c 

Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

" 

Sugarcane 

139 

J, 656 

148 

1,672 

... 

11  14     7 

• .  • 

11  U     0 

Cotton 

28 

200 

40 

263 

... 

7     6     0 

... 

6     9     2 

Wheat 

7 

64 

19 

103 

••• 

9    2     8 

... 

5     6     9 

1 

Samr&la    " 

Wheat  &  Gram... 

.  •• 

... 

Maize 

28 

285 

26 

240 

... 

10    2  10 

... 

9     8     8 

Charri 

2 

11 

32 

151 

... 

5     8     0 

... 

4  11     6 

Others 

5 

24 

8 

19 

b 

... 

4  12     9 

... 

6     5     4 

f 

Sugarcane 

142 

2,170 

107 

1,542 

... 

15    4     6 

••• 

14     6     7 

Cotton 

55 

500 

25 

217 

.« • 

9     15 

•  •  • 

8  10  10 

2 

Ludliidna  « 

Maize 

140 

... 

1,715 
12     4     0 

29 

... 

242 

8     5     6 

Charri  k  Moth  ... 

18 

121 

46 

119 

... 

6  11     6 

... 

2     9    4 

Others 

17 

149 

8 

115 

k 

.  •  • 

8  12     8 

... 

14     6     0 

8 

Jagrdon  ... 

Others 

1 

4 

... 

f 

Sugarcane 

281 

8.826 

250 

8,214 

... 

18     9  10 

... 

12  13     8 

Cotton 

83 

700 

65 

480 

... 

8     8     0 

... 

7     6    2 

Wheat 

7 

64 

19 

103 

... 

9     2    8 

... 

5     6  10 

Wheat  &  Gram... 

•  a. 

... 

4 

Total   ...    ^ 

Maize 

168 

"*2,000 

... 
55 

""482 

... 

11  14     6 

... 

8  12     3 

Charri 

2 

11 

82 

151 

•  •  • 

5     8     0 

... 

4  10     3 

Charri  &  Moth ... 

18 

121 

46 

119 

• 

•  •  • 

6     7  11 

... 

2     7     8 

Others 

23 

177 

11 

184 

b 

... 

7  11     2 

... 

12     2  11 

[    zxxiii    ] 

DIX  lift. 

paying  cash  reuU. — (Contiiineil.) 


46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

62 

63 

64 

65 

THE  CROPS  CULTIVATED. 

Bbt 
Chahi. 

Othsb 

iBBiaATIOV. 

BOFASU. 

Ekpasli. 

Daxhab  avp 

liOU8LI. 

Ar0A> 

&«nt. 

Area. 

Bent 

AreA. 

Bent 

Area. 

Rent 

Area. 

Bent 

1 

11 

••• 

242 

2,786 

6 

65 

7 

56 

■  •• 

••• 

••  ■ 

•  •  • 

11     4  11 

■  •  ■ 

10  13  4 

••• 

8     0     0 

•  •  • 

* 

•  •  a 

••• 

2 

28 

••• 

19 

97 

•  •  • 

•  •« 

••• 

•  •  • 

11     8     0 

••• 

•  •  • 

5     1     8 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

22 

124 

• « ■ 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

«. 

••• 

•  •• 

5     12 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••  • 

••• 

17 

94 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

6    8    6 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

2 

15 

1 

18 

1 

7 

••  • 

•  • 

••  • 

•••••• 

••• 

7     8     0 

•  • . 

•  •• 

•  •••    • 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

2 

5 

6 

14 

456 

2,034 

••  • 

•  •• 

••• 

••« 

2     8    0 

« ■  • 

2     5  4 

?•• 

4     7    4 

••• 

•  •  • 

2 

10 

1 

7 

•  •• 

21 

80 

••• 

•  •  • 

••  • 

5     0    0 

••  • 
55 

•  •  • 
8 

■  •  • 

8  12  11 

••• 

••» 

488 

70 

•  •  • 

•••••• 

••  • 

•  •• 

••  • 

••• 

8  13  11 

•  •• 

8  12  0 

•  •  • 

••« 

•  •• 

••  • 

1 

5 

•  • . 

4 

22 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

4    8    0 

••• 

•  ■  • 

••• 

11 

89 

•  •  • 

•• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •  • 

8     15 

•  •  • 

•■•••• 

. 

••• 

8 

••• 

8 

29 

40 

53 

1,255 

5.595 

•  •  • 

••  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

8  10    0 

•  •  • 

1     5  2 

•• 

4     7    4 

1 

7 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■•■ 

30 

146 

••  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

••  • 
••• 
14 

••• 

4  18  10 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

• 

••• 

1 

11 

•  •  • 

297 

8,224 

185 

7 

56 

••  • 

•  •  - 

•• . 

••  • 

10  18     8 

••• 

9  10  8 

•  •  • 

8    0    0 

•  •  • 

1 

••  • 

8 

28 

•  •  • 

23 

119 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

9    5    4 

••• 

•  •  • 

5    2    8 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

••■ 

.  •  • 

22 

124 

•  •  • 

••• 

••■ 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

5  10    3 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

17 

94 

•  • 

•• 

••  • 

« • . 

•  •• 

•• .  • 

••• 

5    8    6 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

13 

104 

1 

18 

1 

7 

••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  • 

8     0    0 

.  • . 

••  ••• 

•  •  • 

••  • 

••• 

••• 

2 

5 

6 

14 

456 

2,034 

••• 

•  •  • 

. « . 

•  •  • 

2     8    0 

•  •  • 

2     5  4 

••  • 

4     7     4 

•  •  • 

8 

••• 

8 

29 

40 

53 

1,255 

5,595 

••  • 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

8  10    0 

••• 

1     5  2 

•  •  • 

4     7    4 

1 

7 

2 

10 

1 

7 

•  • . 

51 

226 

•  •  • 

■  ■  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

• « • 

1     

... 

4     6  11 

[     xxxiv     T 

APPENDIX   114. 

ClasBififd  Statement  of  tenants^at-wiU  paying  cash  rente. — (Concluded.) 


56 

67 

58 

59 

60 

61 

PAYING    (ZABTI)    CASB 

:    RENT3    ON   THE 

% 

Nsme  of 
Uhtil. 

Nil  me  of  crop. 

CROPS  CULTIVATED 

. — (Concluded.) 

E 

p 
c 

Bhuc. 

MiXSD. 

Total. 

'IT 

& 

Area. 

Rent. 

Are«. 

Rent. 

Aren. 

Renl. 

^ 

Sugarcane ... 

•  •• 

•  »  m 

•  »• 

538 

6,196 

m 

••• 

•  •• 

.  a  • 

•  a  . 

11     2     4 

Cotton 

••• 

•  •a 

•  •• 

89 

588 

••* 

... 

... 

aaa 

6     9  11 

Wheat       ... 

... 

.•a 

aaa 

48 

291 

.•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6     10 

1 

Samrila    •> 

Wheat  &(jram 

.*. 

... 

•  •  • 

17 

94 
5     8     5 

• 

•  •• 

..  * 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Maize 

.• . 

•  •• 

aa* 

58 

565 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

9  11  10 

Charri 

9 

83 

•  •• 

a  a  a 

507 

2,248 

• . . 

8  10  8 

a  a  . 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

4     6  11 

Others 

13 

26 

... 

•    «    • 

45 

166 

V 

•.. 

2     0  0 

•  •  • 

... 

aaa 

8  11     0 

f 

Sugarcane... 

•«  • 

•  •  « 

•  •> 

812 

4.270 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••  • 

18  10  il 

Cotton 

... 

«  •  • 

.a. 

85 

745 

... 

•  a  • 

•  •• 

a  .  ■ 

8  12     8 

2 

Lndhiana  •< 

Maize 

... 
... 

aa  a 

a*. 
•  a  a 

180 

2,046 
11  11     5 

Charri  &Moth 

230 

1,016 

•  a 

•  *  • 

1.597 

6,936 

... 

4     6  8 

%•• 

.a  a 

•  •• 

4     5     6 

Others 

8 

30 

.•  • 

■  .  • 

64 

447 

V 

••• 

8  12  0 

•  »  a 

... 

•  •  • 

6  15     9 

8 

Jagrion  ... 

Others 

•  •  • 
... 

a  a  a 

•  •• 

9»» 

1 

4 

/• 

Sugarcane... 

»  •  • 

850 

10,466 

■«. 

aa  a 

•   •  • 

•  •  • 

112     5     0 

Cotton 

■•. 

a  a  a 

•  •  • 

174 

1,328 

... 

^•9 

aaa 

a  .  . 

17  10     8 

Wheat 

... 

.  •  • 

aaa 

48 

291 

a  •  . 

... 

•  •• 

• . . 

6     10 

Wheat  &  Gram 

a  .• 

•  ■  • 

.  •  . 

17 

94 

4 

Total  ...    ^ 

Maize 

•  •  • 

... 

a  .a 

... 
■  •  • 

•  .  ■ 

288 

5     8     6 
2.611 

•  •• 

•  .  • 

... 

•  •  • 

10  15     6 

Charri 

9 

33 

.a. 

... 

507 

2,248 

«  •  • 

3  10  8 

•  •• 

•  a  . 

.  a  a 

4     6  11 

Charri  &  Moth 

230 

1,016 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,597 

6.936 

■  a  • 

4     6  8 

*•• 

•  •• 

«  •  • 

4     5     6 

Others 

21 

56 

•  at 

a  a  a 

110 

617 

V 

•  •  « 

2  10  6 

.  .  • 

.at 

• . . 

5     9     9 

STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCE. 


APPENDIX   III. 


SHOWING  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS  MADE   TO 

DETERMINE    THE    RATES    OP    YIELD    OF    THE 

VARIOUS    CROPS    AND    THE    RATES 

ADOPTED  IN  THE  PRODUCE 

ESTIMATES. 
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APPEN 

Abstract  St€Uement  showitig^for  the  principal  Crops^  tie  average  rates 

as  assumed  in  the  produce  estimates^  and  the  area 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

e 

Naiix  op  Aubmxiht  Cibglb. 

BABI  CBOPS  BB 

Wh 

• 

NiiiChAhL 

Khilis  Ch4hi 

• 

1 

1 

1 

8 

M 

1 

/ 

B^t 

... 

••• 

••• 

•  «. 

«•      1 

Lower  Dhaia  ••• 

898 

6 

•8 

400 

287 
8 

•4 

400 

08      f 
00    / 

Upper  Dliaia  ... 

768 

44 

'8 

600 

617 
62 

I 

500 

«• 

B^t  Kacha  I  ... 

••• 

•  •• 

.•• 

... 

B^tPackal   ... 

••. 

... 

••• 

•  •• 

1 

B^t  II 

••• 

••• 

... 

«•• 

idliiina. 

Lower  Dhaia  ••• 

455 

400 

428 

400 

9 

•5 

5 

•8 

Upper  Dliaia  ... 

665 

480 

690 

560 

^ 

40 

•7 

18 

•6 

Pawidh 

641 
15 

•8 

480 

887 

8 

•4 

560 

TiUra 

521 
24 

•5 

440 

500 
17 

•6 

520 

Jangal 

508 

400 

698 

400 

■ 

8 

•7 

400 

1 

'4 

/ 

B^t 

686 

•  •  • 

480 

•      1 

Lower  Dhaia  ... 

... 

1 
626 

•2 

400 

688 

480 

&) 

6 

• 

1 

•4 

^  / 

Upper  Dhaia  ••• 

•  •  • 

674 

440 

649 

520 

^ 

'      84 

•7 

5 

■8 

liAHABxa  — Th«  fignrM  below  ih«  Jia*  ar*  thm  arMt  oa  whiok  Mp«riacati  w«r«  nuida. 
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DIX  III. 

of  yield  in  $eer$  for  each  dasB  of  laruij  a$  given  by  experiments  and 
of  experiments  in  acres  and  decimals  of  an  acre. 


8 


SULTS  FOR  1879—82. 


10 


11 


12 


18 


14 


SAT. 


B4t  Ch&hl. 

DofMli. 

BkfasU, 

• 

Mixed  DofasU  and 
EkfaaU. 

8 
i 

i 

i 

8 
§ 

i 

t 

n 

} 

.1^ 

9 
1 

1 

.1^ 

1 
i 

618 

480 

275 

240 

111 

••• 

279 

••• 

8 

• 

86 

•5 

2 

•4 

26 

.2 

1 1  * 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  • 

•  •• 

••  • 

*•• 

... 

••• 

-^•* 

•  •• 

•• 

•a. 

•  •• 

■  * 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•.• 

820 

662 

4 

2 

820 

... 

^ 

981 

400 

266 

280 

274 

240 

270 

8 

•1 

4 

•6 

28 

4 

14 

•9 

868 

400 

811 

220 

260 

220 

854 

6 

•9 

8 

•1 

46 

1 

10 

• 

885 

400 

800 

240 

295 

220 

405 

2 

. 

6 

•7 

8 

6 

4 

6 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

■  •  a 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•*. 

... 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

... 

••• 

... 

•  •• 

••• 

.•• 

•  •• 

... 

•  •■ 

... 

•~ 

— 

•  «  • 

220 

.« . 

161 

400 

287 

240 

206 

288 

1 

2 

14 

•6 

49 

•2 

7 

7 

290 

400 

461 

240 

288 

220 

•  •• 

8 

« 

1 

•I 

7 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •  t 

••• 

... 

.  .  • 
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APPENDIX 

Abstract  iSiatemeni  shotvififf,  for  the  principal  Craps,  the  average  rates 

OH  assumed  in  the  produce  estimates  and  the  area 


Name  of  Absbssm knt  Cibolx. 

16 

16 

17 

18 

RABI  CROPS  RB 

Whiat.- 

-(Continned.) 

Dakhar  and  Ronsli. 

Bhor. 

^ 

^ 

-i 

•^4 

1 

1 

s 

H 

1 

_• 

t 

• 

•8 

1 

1 

M 

i 

1^ 

1 

1       ^ 

^ 

/ 

Bdi                           •••                          ••• 

•  «  ■ 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

cs    1 

S    1 

Lower  Dbaia ... 

•  •  • 

160 

194 
25 

•6 

120 

«    / 

QQ    / 

Upper  Dhaia  ... 

865 

240 

801 

160 

18 

•6 

5 

•8 

^ 

Bet  Eacha  I  ... 

••■ 

«-•» 

• « • 

•  •  • 

B^t  Packa  I  ... 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

B^t  II 

••• 

• . . 

•  a. 

•  •• 

• 

Lower  Dhaia  ••• 

283 

160 

•  •  • 

120 

a 

5 

•7 

Upper  Dhaia  ••• 

298 

240 

■  •• 

160 

9 

2 

•8 

h3 

Pawddh 

289 

1 

•8 

240 

•  •• 

160 

Tih4ra 

881 

•4 

220 

a*** 

160 

Jangal 

248 

220 

'•*•• 

160 

I 

8 

• 

( 

B^t 

••• 

150 

•  •> 

110 

o     ] 

Lower  Dhaia  ••• 

.  •  * 

150 

117 

110 

oc   ) 

16 

2 

Upper  Dhaia  ... 

.•• 

200 

... 

150 
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1 11. — {Contmued) 

^  yield  in  seers  for  eaeh  class  of  landy  as  given  bg  experiments  and 
of  experimet^U  in  acres  and  decimals  of  an  if  ere. 


6ULTS  FOR  1^79—92.- iContittuid.) 


BAKunr. 

Ni4i  Chihi. 

KhilM  CUhi. 

Mt  OhAhi. 

1 

s 

1 

1 
1 

I 

1 
1 

H 

n 

1 

9 

1 

n 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

857 
8 

240 
•5 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •  * 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

••• 

486 

600 

695 

•  •  • 

••• 

•«• 

••• 

8 

•6 

•8 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

451 

1 

400 
•5 

•  •  • 

••  • 

628 

400 

149 

400 

868 

••• 

••• 

120 

1 

•4 

•1 

•3 

551 

480 

838 

560 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

160 

12 

•6 

J 

•2 

579 

480 

••  • 

560 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

296 

160 

2 

•I 

1 

• 

613 

440 

•  •  • 

520 

••• 

••• 

••• 

160 

4 

•9 

••  • 

••  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

201 
9 

140 

• 

233 

•4 

400 

•  •  • 

480 

••• 

••• 

■•  • 

•  •  • 

730 

400 

896 

•  •  « 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•••. 

2 

• 

•4 

783 

440 

457 

520 

•  •  • 

••• 

454 

200 

4 

•7 

1 

•4 

1 

• 
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APPENDIX 

Abttntel  StalUmtnt  ahowimgyfor  the  prine^ial  Cropt,  the  average  rate* 

a$  auumed  i»  the  produce  ettimatet  and  the  area 


NAXa  OV  ABMBtMBVT  CXBCLB. 

S7 

38 

89 

M 

« 

BABI  CBOPS  £S 

^JLXLKT.^{e99Ud,) 

Ob 

Bhnr. 

DaUiar  and  BoobIL' 

1 

6 

• 

i 

1 

M 

1 

M 

i 

^ 

4 

<l^ 

1 

( 

B^                 •■• 

••• 

••• 

••. 

•  •• 

... 

=2  I 

Lower  Dhaia  .. 

«•• 

•  a  . 
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12.    It  would  make  this  note  too  looj^  if  ire  were  to  examine  mi- 
nately  the  floctuatioiia,  tracing  them  from  year  to  year.    Up  to  the  end 

of  1859  the  variations  are  not  very  marked, 
,  J,*^^"*™ J!!!S  ITZi^    or  at  all  evente  the  level  of  prices  is  low :  but 

year,  and  general  condn-     .     ,  •     j    ^u  •  r       i  •    t  Qat\ 

•ions  to  be  dzawn.  had  seasons   raised   the  prices  of  rabi   looO. 

Tlien  followed  failure  of  tlie  autumn  rains  and 
losg  of  the  harvests  kharif  1860  and  rabi  1861,  resulting  in  a  famine. 
There  was  a  recovery  of  prices,  but  they  never  quite  returned  to  their 
old  position.  From  1865  there  is  no  tendency  to  return  to  the  old  level. 
There  are  oscillations,  but  they  are  over  a  higher  line  than  before.  If 
we  exclude  the  scarcity  year  of  1869  we  find  that  in  Ludhi&na  between 
1865  and  1877  the  price  of  wheat  varied  between  37  and  28,  and  aver- 
aged 31.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sudden  recovery  of  prices  after 
the  scarcity  of  1861-62  and  the  more  gradual  return  after  1868-69, 
when  the  means  of  communication  were  more  complete. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  prices  have  on  the  aver- 
age been  stationary.  The  variations  have  not  been  abnormal,  and  are 
such  as  would  naturally  occur  in  consequence  of  full  or  short  harvests. 
Afler  the  scarcity  of  1868  prices  returned  to  the  level  of  the  four  years 
preceding  it;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  not  believing  that  prices, 
which  have  been  very  high  for  the  last  two  years,  will  not  re-attain  their 
average.  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  level  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  been  ikirly  established,  and  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  will, 
at  all  events,  be  no  rise  above  that  level  during  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
years.   An  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  rise  will  confirm  us  in  this. 

18.    Into  the  causes  of  the  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricul- 
Canses  of  xiae.  t^TvA  produce  throughout  India  we  cannot  here 

inquire.  Had  the  district  continued  in  a  state 
of  isolation,  and  the  means  of  communication  through  it  remained  as  im- 
perfect as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Regular  Settlement,  there  would 
still  have  been  a  rise  of  prices.  But  the  improvement  in  communica- 
tions is  the  principal  cause  which  has  operated  to  produce,  or,  at  all 
events,  has  accentuated  the  rise  in  this  district  to  the  level  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  opening  of  the  Sindh,  Panjab  and  Delhi  Railway, 
which  took  place  above  twelve  years  ago,  has,  by  extending  the  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  district,  once  and  for  ever  we  might  say,  brought  up 
prices.  The  area  of  the  district  is  only  1,378  square  miles,  and 
it  is  traversed  by  about  35  miles  of  railway  and  125  miles  of  metalled 
road.     The  principle  that  supply  follows  demand  has  been  establishing  ^ 

itself  in  practice;  and  nothing  short  of  a^  decided  fall  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  all  over  India,  and,  we  may  add,  Europe,  will  make 
prices  recede  towards  their  old  level.  The  means  of  communication  in 
the  district  are  now  so  good  that  a  demand  in  any  part  of  India  is  at 
once  felt  throughout  it  and  answered.  Were  prices  to  fall  much  now,  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  the  wheat  of  the  district  would  find 
its  way  eventually  into  European  markets ;  and  the  importanoe  of 
wheat  is  much  greater  than  its  mere  acreage  denotes ;  for  it  is  the  grain 
of  export,  and  is  cnltivnted  on  the  best  irrigated  lands,  which  yield 
three  times  as  much  a^  unirrigated. 
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taken  place  since  the  Regular  Settlement  (1850-53). 
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APPENDIX    V6. 


SHOWING  MORTGAGES  OP  LAKD  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 

REGULAR  SETTLEMENT  AND  NOW  ACCORDING 

TO  THE  PATWARIS'  PAPERS. 
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diUe  vf  the  farmer  and  pretent  Settlement. — (Con  tinned) 
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SALES  SDfCE  THE  BEGULAB  SETTLEMENT  OF  1850. 

(From  ike  FttiwarU'  pt^peri). 
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27 
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■ 
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taken  place  since  the  Begnlar  Settlement  (1850-53). 
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87 
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.•• 
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c 
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the  averaffe  of  prices  during  ike  laei   twenty  jfearM^  and  the  value  of  ike  share  to 
ordinarily  taken  hy  a  proprietor  from  hie  tenants. 
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the  average  of  prices  during  the  last   twenttf  years^  and  the  value  of  the  share  to 
ordinarily  taken  by  a  proprietor  from  hijt   tenants. 
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SHOWING  MORTGAGES  OP  LAND  AT  THE  TIME  OP  THE 

BEGULAR  SETTLEMENT  AND  NOW  ACCORDING 

TO  THE  PATWARIS'  PAPERS. 
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STATISTIGS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  RECORDS 
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APPENDIX  Vc. 

Statement  ehowing  the  ealet  and  mortgagee  of  lande  regietered  in  VUhid 

arranged  in  periode  of  fiee  yeare. 
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APPENDIX  Yc—iContinued.) 

Statement  ikovnng  tie  eales  and  mortgagee  qf  land  registered  in  Dietrict  Ludhidna 

arranged  in  periode  ^  fioe  jTMr^.^Continoed.) 
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APPENDIX  yc—iContinued.) 

StmUmeiU  ihowiag  tk$  $aUs  and  mcriqageM  of  land  rtguUr§d  m  Duiriet 

arranged  in  petiodi  of  Jive  $ear*» — (Contiuaod.) 
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APPENDIX  Yc— (Concluded.) 

Biaiimeui  gkowing  th^  galeM  and  mortgatfet  cf  land  regiitered  in  Diitriei  Ludkidna 

arranged  in  p€riod$  of  Jive  years, — (Concluded.) 
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APPENDIX   VI. 


SHOWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND  AMONQST  THE 

AQBICnLTURAL  TBIBE8. 
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APPENDIX  Yb.— (Concluded.) 

Statement  thowing  the  land  Mortgaged  at  the  date  <if  the  /(wmer  mtd 

preient  Settlement. — Coucloded. 
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APPENDIX  Vc. 

Statement  $howing  the  eaUt  amd  mortgagee  of  lande  regietered  in  Dutriei  Lmdhianj. 

arranged  in  periode  of  five  feare. 
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APPENDIX  Yc— (Continued.) 

SiaUment  ihnunng  ike  sales  and  mortgages  qf  land  registered  in  District  Ludkidna 

arranged  iu  periods  ^ fine  ^Mr^.— (Continoed.) 
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APPENDIX  Yc.—{ConUnue<L) 

the  »aUi  and  morigagsB  of  land  regUUr§d  in  DUirici 
arranged  in  periods  of  five  years, — (Contiiiaod.) 
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APPENDIX  Yc— (Concluded.) 

SiaiimtHi  tkoufing  th^  mUm  and  mortgatjei  of  land  regutered  in  Diitriet  Ludkidna 

arranged  in  periods  of  Jive  yea  re, — (Concluded.) 
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APPENDIX   VI. 


SHOWIKG  THE  DISTBIBUTION  OF  LAND  AMONGST  THE 
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APPENDIX  Yb.— {Concluded.) 

StiUemeat  thowit^  the  land  Mortgagtd  at  the  date  ef  the  /trmer  and 

present  Settlement. — Couclnded. 
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APPENDIX  Vc. 

Statement  showing  the  eaUi  and  mortgagee  of  lande  regUiered  m  Disiriei 

arranged  inperiode  of  five  jfeare. 
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APPENDIX  Yc— (Continued.) 

Siaiement  ihomng  the  sales  and  mortgage  qf  land  registered  in  Dietriei  Ludkidna 

arranged  in  periods  (fffioe  ^tfar^.^Continaed.) 
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APPENDIX  Yc—iConUnuedL) 

SiMUmtiU  ihawiitg  ike  iaUt  and  najri^agM  of  land  regUUrod  im  DuUidt 

arranged  in  ptriodi  Qf  five  year*, — (Contiiiaod.) 
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APPENDIX  Yc— {Concluded.) 

SiaUmeni  ikmoing  the  taUf  and  mortgaget  cf  land  registered  in  Diitriei  Ludkidna 

arranged  in  periods  of  Jive  years. — (Concluded.) 
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APPENDIX   VI. 


aROWmO  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND  AMONGST  THE 

AOBIGULTUBAL  TBIBES. 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


STATEMEirr  SHOWTNG  THE  VARIETIES  OF  TENUBES   HELD 
.     DIRECT   FROM  OOVERNMENT  IN  THE   LUDHIANA  DIS- 
TRICT. 


{No,  XXXIU  </  th»  Statement*  tueompam/ing  the  Afumal  Sevenue 

Admistutration  Report.) 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


Statement  thawing  the  varietiee  of  tenure  keld  direct  from  OovemtMBt 

in  the  Ludhidna  District. 
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land      baiog      tba 
amount  of  tbatbara 

or  tba  aitant  of  land 

^baldinMToraliy. 

J 

., 
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APPENDIX    VI  1.—C Continued.) 


Statenunt  thowing  the  varietitt  of  tenure  held  direct  from  Govemtnent 

in  the  Ludhidna  Di$triet. 
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i 

8 

0 

7 

8 

S 

•s 

^ 

< 

Vatvbs  ov  Tsvvmi. 

• 

I 

s 

8 

6 

• 

6 

s  i 

6-i 

.9 

I 
I 

u 

1^' 

as 

1^ 

i 

IL 

a 

1 

^ 

to 

»Q 

o 

< 

< 

ZU.— .Omtifrff  of  British  Qoremmeiit  (not 

fsUiniif  under  any  of    the    preWous 

eUwe»)  pajinff    raranua    direet    to 

Qovammant  in  tba  position  of— 

'    Inelnding  indiTi- 

^ 

diials  rewarded  for 

(1.)  Piopriatort   ...^ 

larTieaa,   or  other* 
wine  bat  not    pur- 
chasars  of  GoTam* 
lament  wasta  (?  )• 

4 

••• 

•  *. 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

(S.)    IfSMsas       •••              •••              ••• 

•  ■• 

•■« 

«•• 

«•• 

t«» 

••• 

••• 

XV.»Landhn1ders  who  have  redeamad    tha 

•) 

reTPTiua  and  ara  not  mam  bars  of  anj 

t 

>... 

«•« 

Tillnga   communifj   not   ineloded  in 

«.« 

•  *. 

SJij  of  tha  prsfious  claasaa. 

J 

Y,«.Parrhasars  of  Gorammant  wasta   pay- 

-) 

inir   raTanna  direct   to   Qovammant, 
and  not    falling    under    any  of  tha 

(.,. 

«•* 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

pravioas  dasaaa. 

} 

r{a)  Administarad 

7 

yi.^Gorammant  waafaj         ••  for«<Unn- 

C   * 

■•• 

■  •• 

977 

188 

••• 

••• 

raearrad    or    nnas-l         dar  forest  la  v. 

) 

signed.                      (.(ft)  Other  lands... 

1 

••• 

••• 

77 

77 

•«• 

••• 

Total 

a 

808 

98,706 

8,89,1(7 

118 

••• 

1.4-8 
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APPENDIX  Yg.— {Continued.) 

SiMUmtiU  thmoimg  the  9aUi  and  moriqagM  of  land  fWfUtertd  im  DUiriel 

arranged  in  periods  of  five  yean, — (Contiiiaed.) 


Bali. 

UOBTOAOM  WITH           { 

lioBTOAoaa  iriTsnirr 

• 

1 

1 

Puaaaaaxoa. 

roaaaaaioK. 

• 

i 

1 

i 

• 

• 

i 

• 

1 

^ 

m 

►< 

£ 

< 

64 

< 

< 
39 

'< 

•^ 

1876 

289 

18.649 

l.iog 

42,801 

304 

7,987 

26 

■* 
^ 

1877 

27-2 

7,<ilo 

26 

1.003 

36,589 

36 

226 

7.387 

33 

3 

1878 

386 

-'6,889 

70 

848 

34.174 

4n 

241  < 

8.01* 

3d 

"<I 

1 879 

688 

47,154 

69 

1,487 

62,778 

42 

6;{7 

20.764 

39 

ft 

1880 

816 

47.868 

54 

1,806 

81,558 

45 

396 

15,250 

3o 

2 

Total, 

• 

187C— 80 

2621 

14.7,470 

6S 

6.247 

25,7.90f> 

41 

1.703 

59.397 

35 

Total 

9 

tahnil, 

1852—80 

7.506 

3,83.367 

51 

31,583 

9,43,806 

30 

6,411 

142,477 

23 

^ 

1856 

■■. 

••• 

..• 

•«■ 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••  ■ 

Uhl 

63 

300 

5 

••. 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1858 

••• 

••. 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•■  • 

•  •  • 

1859 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  • « 

••• 

••• 

••• 

■•• 

••• 

1860 

••• 

••• 

... 

39 

360 

15 

... 

••• 

••• 

Total. 

1856—60 

68 

80C 

5 

3 

39 

360 

9 

...         ••• 

••• 

1861 

67 

172 

162 

1,565 

9 

47 

3A9 

9 

1862 

62 

1,095 

18 

220 

8.344 

12 

21^ 

2.398 

6 

1 

1863 

186 

1.776 

10 

835 

4653 

13 

178 

1.440 

8 

1 864 

171 

2,906 

17 

1,182 

7.744 

15 

225 

2,516 

9 

• 

1865        ... 

li>9 

2,492 

23 

2.454 

31,962 

10 

494 

7,495 

8 

Total, 

8 

i-i 

1861-^5 

684 

8,441 

U 

4.353 

49.168 

11 

1,162 

14,239 

13 

a 

1866 

715 

6.967 

]• 

1,062 

18.(177 

16 

1.007 

12.831 

18 

1H67 

85 

3  780 

44 

1.452 

84  571 

17 

1.747 

27,477 

20 

1868 

135 

5,302 

39 

2,108 

44,267 

17 

l,49i 

24.024 

84 

1869 

22. 

10.2t)7 

\\\ 

2,79. 

7".82-2 

2i 

647 

10,468 

27 

1870 

]5*J 

7.07-2 

47 

8.315 

88.325 

22 

506 

12,517 

28 

Total. 

1866—70 

1,308 

33,326 
6.112 

25 
43 

10.728 

2,56,062 

24 

6  298 

87.325 
19.141 

16 

1871 

119 

3.525 

1,12,26H 

30 

752 

40 

■ 

1872 

.S6 

3,959 

110 

2,62H 

1.15,789 

27 

579120.83I 

20 

1873 

916 

31,131 

34 

2.490 

48.5oH 

25 

803  13  129 

20 

1874        ... 

46<i 

16.084 

35 

2,145 

66,097 

31 

5  9  10.759 

19 

1876        ... 

21*J 

11,868 

66 

2,110 

67.95C 

28 

715 

15.442 

24 

ToeaU 

1871—76 

1,643 

68,161 

89 

12,893 

4,03,689 

83 

8,858 

79,302 

24 
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APPENDIX  Yc— {Concluded.) 

BtaUmeni  shewing  th§  taUf  and  mortgagen  cf  land  registered  in  Dittrici  Ludhidna 

arranged  in  periode  of  five  pean. — (Concluded.) 
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^ 
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P4 

< 
43 
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< 

25 

•^ 

< 

r 

1876 
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20.392 

1,951 

67.525 

711 

16,049 

29 

^9 

1877 

899 

18.037 

46 

1.848 

69.338 

28 

785 

1 5.937 

9 

5 

1878 

601 

26,963 

62 

2,454 

87,854 

31 

863 

22,275 

24 

^ 
9 

1879 

99n 

41 ,745 

42 

4  937 

1.89.779 

24 

404 

11.097 

••• 

1        ^ 

1880 

623 

42,288 

68 

8,79S 

1.78,160 

SO 

67 

2.105 

58 

8 
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« 

n 

i 

« 

1876—80 

2,995 

t,48,425 

60 

14.988 

6.80,656 

89 
68 

2,81  f 

67.493 

24 

1881 

661 

41,82'i 

76 

2.290 

1,32.597 

737 

30  090 

41 

Total 

taluil 

V 

1866—81 

7,264 

8.00.467 

41 

46.29) 

14.49.432 

32 

13.364 

9.78.419 

21 

• 

fx 

I  1862—81 

20.868 

6,89>17 

42 

92.720 

27,94.634 

3(1 

20,976 

4.89,088 

21 

r-1.5 

4 

* 

Natb.— Th«  total  of  tUt  ratora  will  not  of  ooono  a^tm  with  that  of  tho  pnoodiBg.  beoBUO  tho 
BBMO  iBOd  BB7  BppBBT  Mvwnl  tlBMt  fa  thk  M  oftoB  ■•  it  hat  ohufBd  hBBCb. 


APPENDIX   VI. 


SaOWJKQ  THE  DISTBIBUTION  OF  LAND  AMONGST  THE 

AGBIGULTUBAL  TRIBES. 
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APPENDIX  Yb.— {Concluded.) 

SkUimeni  $homng  the  land  Mortgaged  at  the  date  ef  the  farmer  and 

present  Settlement — Couclnded. 


40 

41 

41 

48 

44 

PAESENT  MOBTQAaES.~(C^ael«iMl.) 

] 

GaAVD  T0T4&. 

«M 

DBTAI&. 

i 

1 
1 

^ 

r 

fl 

i 

<5 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

■ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

Hk 

£ 

• 

Total  trail tactioni   ••. 

8,298 

10,425 

18,486 

2,62,749 

6 

Kate    of   aasessment 

m 
9 

per  acre                  ... 

••• 

•«• 

1  12    9 

••• 

••• 

1 

s1 

ATerage     price     per 

^m 

acre     •••                ••. 

••• 

••• 

••• 

25 

••• 

00 

Average     price     per 

14 

V 

rupee  of  rcTenue ... 

••• 

••• 

• .« 

••• 

4 

Total  transactions  ••. 
Kate   of    assessment 

8,252 

80,400 

87,783 

9,67.665 

7 

per  acre 

••• 

••• 

1    8  11 

••• 

•  •• 

8 

p 

Average     price     per 

4k  «^ 

wcre      ••«                  ««• 

•  a. 

*•• 

••• 

82 

••« 

h) 

Average     price     per 

^ 

rupee  of  revenue  ••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

8(1 

••■ 

f 

Total  transaction!  ... 

8,S39 

26,996 

«8,78r 

8,85,612 

12 

• 
a 

Kate    of  assessment 

t 

^ 

per  acre 

••• 

••• 

1    1    1 

••  • 

••• 

^•( 

Average     price     per 

83 

acre     •••               ••• 

••. 

••• 

(•t 

«•• 

Average     price     per 

81 

V 

rupee  of  revenue  ••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

f 

Total  transNctiona  .«. 
Kate    of    assessment 

19,889 

67,820 

85,056 

21,15,926 

8 

per  acre                 •• 

•  •  1 

••• 

14    1 

«•• 

••• 

4 

'S  • 

Average     price     per 

81 

^ 

acre     •••                «.• 

•■. 

••• 

••• 

••• 

t^ 

Average     price     per 

dh» 

I 

rupee  of  revenue  ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

25 

••• 

STATISTICS  OF  TRANSFER  OF  LAND.~(o<m«d.) 


APPENDIX  \e. 


STATISTICS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  RECORDS 

OF  REGISTRATION. 
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APPENDIX  Vc. 

Statement  showing  the  saUt  and  mortgages  of  land*  regUtered  m  DMriei  LudJUdna 

arranged  in  periods  of  Jive  ffeare. 


Bali. 

VoWTQkQWt  WITH 

HOBTGAOn  WITHOCT 

1 

i 

VOMMIXOV. 

poeesauov. 

m 

C 

i 

Ob 

J 

1 

1 

< 

1 

1^ 

5^ 

i 

I, 

• 
> 

^  1856 

..• 

••• 

••• 

5 

34 

7 

•  •• 

••• 

... 

1867 

13 

72 

5 

76 

176 

2 

... 

... 

*•• 

1858        •• 

••• 

••■ 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

... 

••• 

••• 

1859 

••. 

••• 

••• 

13 

249 

19 

38 

dool     8 

18W 

•.• 

••« 

•• 

11 

166 

15          7 

ec 

9 

Total, 

1856—60 

13 

72 

6 

105 

624 

6 

45 

360       8 

1861 

44 

171 

4 

105 

1,004 

9 

7 

150       9 

1862 

106 

1867 

8 

113 

1.317 

12 

61 

856 

5 

1863 

104 

1868 

18 

136 

1,808 

13 

89 

250 

3 

186i 

68 

994 

15 

135 

2,<»92 

15 

822 

3.050 

9 

1865 

7J 

2197 

4 

398 

3,796 

10 

83 

1,046 

18 

Total, 

1861*65 

393 

7087 

18 

887 

10,016 

12 

552 

4.752 

9 

1866 

262 

3,586 

14 

666 

10,783 

16 

89 

1.58(» 

18 

1867        ... 

225 

4,861 

22 

601 

10,601 

17 

75 

1,534 

20 

1868 

385 

9.081 

24 

1,091 

18,134 

17 

11 

150i 

14 

• 

1869 

638 

14.048 

26 

1,210 

24,675 

20 

95 

2,597 

27 

] 

1870        ... 

436 

9,762 

22 

1.342 

28,884 

22 

30 

826 

28 

Total, 

1866—70 

1,846 

41,328 

23 
37 

4,910 

22,975 

19 

800 

6,68? 

83 

1871 

191 

7,012 

722 

21,602 

30 

10 

4(K) 

40 

1872 

453 

12,839 

28 

8IO 

22.827 

27 

2 

40 

20 

1873 

402 

14,143 

36 

850 

21,235 

26 

6 

119 

20 

1874       ... 

227 

9,104 

40 

784 

24.690 

81 

16 

1,100 

69 

1876 

441 

9,408 

21 

1,111 

81,696 

28 

64 

1,515 

24 

ToUl, 

1871—76 

1,714 

52,606 

87 

29 

4.277 

1,22,050 

29 
25 

98 

3,174 

33 

1876 

343 

9,816 

1,150 

28.893 

23 

666 

8 

1877 

42  > 

18,399 

82 

1,279 

86.411 

28 

114 

1,015 

9 

1878 

259 

8,061 

31 

927 

28.773 

81 

68 

1,865 

24 

1879 

340 

13.0G6 

31 

1,222 

29,417 

24 

••• 

... 

.■• 

1880 

249 

10,309 

41 

1,089 

32,237 

30 

3 

176 

68 

Total, 

1876—80 

1,612 

54,591 

34 

6.667 

15,R,732 

27 

198 

8,220 

11 

Total 

tahsil, 

185ft— 80  1 

6.57H 

1,66.603 

28 

15,816 

3,81,396 

241 

1.193 

18,192 

15 
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APPENDIX  Yc— {Continued.) 

Statement  ihomng  the  eaUe  and  mortgagee  of  land  regietered  in  Diitrict  Ludhidna 

arranged  in  periode  ^  fine  j/ean, — (Continaed.) 


*"" 

Baxb. 

MoBTOAOIi  WITH 

MOBTGAGBI  WITHOUT 

i 

i 

poeeiMiov. 

PoatBuiov. 

i 

I 

I 
I- 

i 

Mortgage 
money. 

Terage  per 
acre. 

• 

Mortgage 
money. 

▼erage  per 
acre. 

£ 

^ 

JH 

£ 

<1 
11 

< 

27 

< 

-< 

f 

'  1862       ... 

267 

2,866 

IOC 

2,862 

... 

.*. 

... 

1853       ... 

... 

... 

... 

56 

255 

5 

... 

... 

... 

1864       ... 

... 

«.. 

... 

105 

300 

3 

... 

... 

.«• 

1855 

... 

•• 

... 

126 

1,21C 

10 

... 

... 

... 

Total. 

1852—65 

267 

2.866 

11 

878 

4,627 

12 
3 

... 

... 

.«. 

1856       ... 

... 

... 

... 

202 

573 

62 

100 

2 

1857       ... 

8 

147 

49 

49 

405 

8 

... 

... 

... 

1858        ... 

... 

•.. 

... 

30 

234 

8 

a*. 

... 

... 

1859        ... 

8 

9 

3 

174 

1.227 

7 

9 

170 

19 

1860       ... 

182 

2,003 

17 

557 

3,514 

6 

8 

105 

13 

ToUl, 

1856-60 

188 

2,159 

11 
21 

1,012 

6,893 

6 
7 

79 

375 

5 

1861       ... 

65 

1,352 

628 

4,459 

103 

530 

6 

1862       ... 

322 

4,262 

13 

958 

11,43C 

12 

76 

364 

6 

1 

«v4 

1863       ... 

137 

1.644 

12 

1.123 

23.248 

21 

123 

1.028 

8 

1864 

48 

1,626 

34 

539 

7,195 

13 

85 

762 

9 

2 

1866 

174 

2,782 

16 

685 

11.733 

17 

171 

1,770 

10 

^3 

Total. 

• 

1861—65 

746 

11,666 

16 

3,933 

68.065 

16 

558 

4,466 

7 

1866 

163 

6,512 

34 

1,295 

25,967 

20 

326 

4,048 

12 

1867       ... 

201 

7,941 

40 

1,576 

32,697 

5 

533 

4,219 

8 

1868       ... 

389 

15,469 

46 

1,796 

43.942 

24 

677 

11,061 

16 

1869        ••• 

323 

12.668 

39 

2,41  »2 

70,869 

30 

901 

63.500 

15 

1870       ... 

531 

20,4U 

38 

1,566 

59,823 

38 

358 

6,502 

18 

lotal. 

• 

1866—70 

1,557 

61.894 

4r> 

1,128 

8.684 

2,32,788 

27 

2,797 

39,330 

14 

1871       ... 

464 

69.266 

1.303 

26,608 

20 

334 

9.495 

28 

1872       ... 

552 

26,238 

48 

3.261 

1,15,637 

25 

326 

9,016 

28 

1873       ... 

484 

26,423 

63 

3.531 

1,04,407 

29 

330 

9,231 

28 

1874        ... 

416 

20,713 

50 

2.169 

86,923 

40 

153 

6,625 

43 

1876 

812 

25,642 

82 

1,106 

50,968 

46 

138 

4,655 

89 

Total, 

L 

1871-75 

2,227 

16,7,312 

71 

11,370 

3,84,533 

35 

1.281 

38.921 

30 

Hon.— I  have  bwn  wubto  to  eollaet  tlie  details  reoordad  in  the  offieaa  of  tha  Sardirs  of  Malond,  who 
ha?e  been  nibregiitnyn  rinse  1864.  Oar  flgaree  may  therefore  be  taken  aa  not  iadading  Maload  I'argana, 
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APPENDIX    V6. 


SHOWING  MORTGAGES  OF  LAND  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 

REGULAR  SETTLEMENT  AND  NOW  ACCORDING 

TO  THE  PATWARIS'  PAPERS. 
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APPEN 

Statement  showing  the  land  Mortgaged  at  t^e 


1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

r 

FOUMER  H0UTGAGE9.                      1 

5 

S 

a 
a 

1 

• 

<** 

o 

Detail. 

• 

& 

c 

o 

•s 

6 

S2Q 

1 

< 

a 
< 

f 

Total  transactions 

72 

551 

751 

4,280 

1 

m 

Bate  of  assessment  per  aere 

••• 

1    6    • 

•«• 

1  ^ 

Arerage  price  per  acre      ... 

■•• 

••• 

••• 

8 

Average   price  per  rupee  of 

V 

revenue 

•* 

••• 

•■  t 

6 

^ 

Total  transactions 

U8 

1,442 

1,235 

13,(»79 

id 

a 

Bate  of  assessment  per  acre 

••• 

••• 

0     13    8 

••• 

S  j 

Average  price  per  acr« 

••• 

••• 

••■ 

1 

1 
Average  price  per  rupee  of 

^ 

revenue 

••• 

•  t  • 

••• 

11 

f 

Total  transactions 

82 

497 

516 

1.734 

■ 

e 

1 

••• 

••• 

10    8 

••• 

8 

■iJ 

bC 

>-> 

Average  price  per  acre 
Average  price  per  rupee  of 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

3 

V. 

reveuue 

••• 

•  •  • 
2,490 

••« 

8 

f 

Total  transactions 

302 

2,6()2 

19,093 

• 

Rate  of  assessment  per  acre 

•  •• 

••• 

I     0     1 

••• 

4 

•5- 

Average  price  per  acre 
Average  price  per  rupee  of 

••• 

••• 

••• 

8 

V 

revenue 

••• 

••• 

••• 

8 
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DEC  V6. 

date  <f  tht  former  and  pretent  Setdenunt. 


g 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

PBESENT  MORTQAOES. 

MOBTOAOBI   WITH    POUBMIOV. 

Mortgiif 

!«d  tD  AffrifttllurMtt  of 

the  ▼ilUge. 

Morlgnged 

i  to  AgricuUurUta  of  other  rilUgef. 

• 

m 

• 

1 

8 

No.  of  hold- 
ings. 

> 

1 

4i 

1 
■3 

ir 

1,232 

8,691 

6.652 

91,108 

328 

866 

1,603 

22.988 

•  M 

• .  • 

1  12  10 

••• 

••• 

••• 

I  11   10 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

25 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

27 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

14 

••• 

••i 

• 
• 

• 

16 

3,614 

11,952 

13,684 

41,430 

764 

3,250 

4,198 

1,10,133 

••• 

••• 

1    2    4 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1    4    8 

••• 

•«• 

••• 

••• 

84 

••• 

••• 

••• 

34 

•■• 

•  .• 

••  • 

29 

••• 

••• 

••• 

26 

4,267 

10,598 

11.583 

3,82,704 

1,054 

4.607 

6,107 

1,42,303 

•*• 

•  .• 

1    1     6 

••« 

••• 

••• 

I    1    9 

••• 

••• 

•  .• 

••• 

36 

••• 

••• 

••• 

31 

••• 

••• 

••• 

33 

••• 

•  a. 

••• 

28 

9,013 

26,241 

31,919 

8,75,262 

2,146 

'Z812 

10,808 

2,75,424 

••• 

••• 

1    3    6 

••t 

••• 

•  •• 

I     8  10 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

33 

••• 

•  •• 

*.  • 

32 

•■  • 

••• 

••• 

27 

• 

•  •• 

••• 

25 
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APPENDIX 

SiaUtneid  tAowit^  tha  land  Mortgaged  at  the 


• 

1 
i 

DniiL. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

PB£S£lfT 

t                                MOBTOAOM  WITS 

1 

i 

Mortfaged  to  other  persoct. 

• 

•s-a 

o 

1 

^ 

1 

a- 

f 

• 

ce 
c 

Total  transactions 

Bat6  of  assessment  per  acre 

Ayerage  price  per  acre     ... 

Average  price  per  rupee  of 
revenue 

1.719 
••• 

••• 

••• 

6,656 
••• 

••• 

10,023 
1  12    8 

■•• 

1,44,730 

••• 
26 

14 

2 

Total  transactions 

Sate  of  assessment  per  acre 

Ayerage  price  per  acre 

Ayemge  price  per  rupee  of 
reyeiiue 

3,045 

••• 

••• 

10,748 

■•• 
•  •• 

••• 

13,912 
14    9 

••• 

•  ■• 

3,19,880 

••• 
30 

23 

3 

tc 

Total  transactions 

Bate  of  assessment  per  acre 

Ayerage  price  per  acre 

Ayerage  price  per  rupee  of 
reyenue 

2,568 

■•• 
•.• 

••• 

9,362 
••• 

•  ■■ 

•  •■ 

9,658 
10    6 

••• 

■•■ 

2,98,443 

••• 
32 

81 

4 

• 

I 

Total  trAOMHCtions 

Bate  of  assessment  per  acre 

Average  price  per  acre 

Ayerage  price  per  rupee  of 
reyenue          ••• 

7,332 

••■ 

*  •• 

•  •* 

25,785 

••• 

•.• 

•  •• 

83.593 
1     4  10 

•  •• 

••• 

7,63,053 

••■ 
26 

23 
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V&. — ( ContiniLed.) 

date  of  the  former  and  present  Settlement. — (Continued) 


so 


91 


2S 


HOBTG  A  GBS.— (Cbnltmwi.) 


VoMXttXov.-»(Coiitmtt«d.) 


ToUl. 


o 


3,279 


i 


10,231 


18,178 
1  13    6 


••• 


••• 


7,323 


27,950 


7.889 


31,794 
1    8    7 


27,567 


18,491 


«•• 


••• 


26,347 
112 


60,748 


28 


S4 


86 


86 


87 


-eg 

o 


Mo«TeA»Bt  WITHOVT  POMIMIOV. 


Mortgaged  to  AgrieuUuriita  of  the  Tillage. 


6 


3,58»827 


76,319 
1    4    1 


••• 


26 


14 


8,31,463 


82 


••• 


••• 


••• 


189 


26 


8,23,460 


84 


••• 


••• 


■•• 


77 


31 


19,13,740 


32 


26 


••• 


••• 


218 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


787 


463 


••• 


1,264 


«•• 


8 


5« 


121 


1    4  .0 


•  •• 


•  •• 


80 


24 


756 
0  16    6 


491 
110 


23,433 


26 


27 


11,188 


••• 


••• 


••• 


1.252 
10    0 


24 


23 


••• 


31,742 


25 


25 
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APPENDIX 

StaUmenl  Mkoudng  lie  laud  Morigagwd  at  tha 


S8 

29 

80 

ai 

PBBS£5T 

MOBTGAOBi  WITKOCTT 

DSTAIl^ 

^ 

• 

• 

1 

Mortgaged  to  AgriottUurista  of  other  villa^va. 

fl 

6 

• 

1 

< 

f 

Total  trangactioDg              ••• 

4 

24 

34 

3dO 

Bate  of  assessment  per  acre 

••• 

••« 

1    6    8 

•  •• 

1 

1 

GQ 

ATera{|;e  price  per  acre 
ATerai^e  price  per  rupee  of 

••• 

■  •  ■ 

••• 

16 

revenue          ...                ••• 

••• 

••■ 

••  • 

11 

Total  transactions             ••« 

92 

676 

818 

20,142 

Rate  of  assessment  per  acre 

••• 

••• 

13    4 

••• 

2 

t3  ^ 

0 

h9 

Average  price  per  acre 
Averaf!:e  price  per  rupee  of 

••• 

••• 

••• 

30 

k 

revenue 

••• 

••• 

••• 

25 

r 

Total  transactions 

61 

353 

364 

6,796 

• 

c 

Rate  of  assessment  per  acre 

••• 

■•• 

1    0    7 

••• 

8 

Average  price  per  acre 

••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

19 

Averasre  price  per  rupee  of 

ta 

revenue 

••• 

•  •• 

••■ 

19 

>■ 

Total  transactions              ••• 

157 

1,053 

U216 

27,328 

% 

Bate  of  assessment  per  acre 

■•• 

••• 

1    2    6 

••• 

4 

i- 

Average  price  per  acre 
Average  price  per  rupee  of 

••■ 

•■• 

••• 

25 

k. 

revenue 

••■ 

■•• 

22 
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Yb. — {Continued.) 

date  of  tie  farmer  and  present  S^/^/^fw^^— (Continued.) 


88 


84 


88 


87 


88 


KOBTQAOK8.— (OmMMMd) 


POtiBMiov.— ( Otmiitmed. ) 


Kortgaged  to  other  pnwna. 


o 


13 


••• 


•»• 


698 


••• 


••• 


312 


••t 


••• 


1,023 


•■• 


166 


••• 


••• 


8,987 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


4,766 


269 
1    9  11 


••• 


••• 


4,416 
17    8 


•  •• 


•  •• 


1,618  1,678 

0  15    8 


••• 


6,262 
1  11  11 


••• 


••• 


^ 


s,4n 


••• 


81 


13 


•S.9 


19 


95,627 


••• 


32 


82 


•«• 


••• 


929 


44,178 


«•• 


S7 


88 


•  •• 


•t* 


••• 


450 


••• 


••• 


1,43.116 


30 


22 


1.398 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Total. 


194 


« •• 


••• 


4,450 


308 
19    6 


It 

X  o 


••• 


••• 


••fl 


t«» 


2,428 


6,989 
15    6 


••• 


3,928 


80 


13 


1,36.108 


••• 


••• 


••fl 


7,078 


■•• 


2,433 
1     0    1 


8.730 
1    3    9 


31 


32 


62,168 


••• 


86 


26 


2,02,186 


••• 


•■• 


••• 


29 


23 


*5 
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APPENDIX  Yb.— {Concluded.) 

StaUtnent  $homng  ths  land  Mortgaged  at  the  date  tf  the  fermer  and 

pretent  Settlement. — Couclnded. 


^"^^ 

II 

40 

41 

4S 

4S 

44 

PRESENT  MOBTOAGBS.— (CMcIiirfttf.) 

i 
i 

Gbavd  TbTAL. 

•8 

1 

DlTAIK. 

1 

1 
1 

i 

^ 

• 

[ 
1 

J 

1 

^ 

< 

< 

S 

£ 

• 

Total  traniactiont   ••. 

8,298 

10,426 

18,486 

2,62,749 

6 

Kate    of   asiesitmeiit 

per  acre 

••• 

... 

1  12    9 

•«• 

••• 

1 

S 

ATerage     price     per 

^m 

acre     •■•                 ••• 

••« 

•  •• 

••• 

25 

••• 

GQ 

A  verage     price     per 

*  A 

^ 

rupee  of  reve&ae ... 

••• 

••• 

1 1  i 

14 

••• 

f 

d 

'  Total  trnnsactlona  ... 
Kate  of    aaiessment 

8,262 

80,400 

87.788 

9,67.565 

•> 

a 

per  acre 

••■ 

••• 

1    8  11 

••• 

••• 

s 

ATerage     price     per 

Acro     ■••                  .•• 

••• 

•*• 

••• 

82 

••« 

h^ 

Arerage     price     per 

^j^ 

v 

rupee  of  revenue  ••• 

••• 

... 
26,995 

••• 

80 

••• 

f 

Total  traniactiooi  ... 

8,8a9 

28,787 

8,85,612 

12 

0 

Kate    of   assessment 

s 

^8 

per  acre 

••• 

••• 

1     1     1 

••• 

••• 

^-t 

Arerage     price     per 

83 

acre     •••                ••• 

... 

fl«. 

.•• 

«•• 

Average     price     per 

81 

^ 

rupee  of  revenue  ... 

•  M 

••■ 

••* 

••• 

f 

'  Total  transActions  ••. 
Kate    of    assessment 

19,889 

67,820 

85,056 

21,15,926 

8 

per  acre                 •• 

... 

*•* 

14    1 

«•• 

••• 

4, 

s'l 

Average     price     per 

81 

JO 

acre     •••                ... 

... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

H 

Average     price     per 

«k» 

k 

rupee  of  reTcnne  ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

25 

«•• 

STATISTICS  OF  TRANSFER  OF  LAND .-(Ocm^d.) 


APPENDIX  \e. 


^B^^^BMM 


STATISTICS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  RECORDS 

OF  REGISTRATION. 
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APPENDIX  Vc. 

Statement  showing  the  sales  and  mortgages  of  lands  registered  in  Dishiei  Lstdhidna 

arranged  in  periods  of  Jive  ftare. 


1 

Bali. 

MoBTOAeaf  with 
rottBsdOV. 

KosTeAosa  wiTHorT 

POWBMXOir. 

1. 

^^ 

t 

6^11 

fe5 

00 

1 

H 

1 

1 

< 

1 

ir 

H 

1 

• 

"  1856 

•#• 

••• 

••• 

e 

84 

7 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1867 

13 

72 

6 

76 

175 

2 

••• 

••• 

••« 

1858 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

«.  • 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1859 

••• 

••■ 

••• 

13 

249 

19 

38 

30C 

>       9 

1860 

••• 

••• 

•• 

11 

166 

15 

7 

60|       9 

Total, 

1866—60 

13 

72 

5 

105 

624 

6 

45 

360        8 

1861 

44 

171 

4 

105 

1,004 

9 

7 

160        9 

1862 

106 

1867 

8 

113 

1,317 

12 

51 

266 

5 

1863 

104 

1868 

18 

136 

1,808 

13 

89 

260 

3 

186i 

68 

994 

15 

135 

2,^92 

15 

322 

3.060 

9 

1865 

71 

2197 

4 

398 

3,796 

10 

83 

1,046 

13 

Total, 

1861—65 

393 

7087 

18 

887 

10,016 

12 

562 

4,762 

9 

1866 

262 

3,586 

14 

666 

10,783 

16 

89 

].58(» 

18 

1867        ... 

225 

4,861 

22 

601 

10,501 

17 

75 

1,534 

20 

1868 

386 

9.081 

24 

1,091 

18,134 

17 

11 

150| 

14 

• 

m 

1869     ^  ... 

538 

14,048 

26 

1,210 

24,675 

20 

95 

2,597 

27 

J 

u 

r 

1870 

436 

9,752 

22 

1,342 

28,884 

22 

30 

826 

28 

Total, 

1866—70 

1,846 

41,328 

23 
37 

4,910 

22,975 

19 

300 

6,68? 

23 

1871 

191 

7,012 

722 

21,602 

30 

10 

4rK) 

40 

1872 

453 

12,839 

28 

810 

22.827 

27 

2 

40 

20 

1873 

402 

14,143 

36 

850 

21,2:45 

26 

6 

119 

20 

1874 

227 

9,104 

40 

784 

24,690 

31 

16 

1,100 

69 

1875       ... 

441 

9,408 

21 

1,111 

31,696 

28 

64 

1,515 

24 

Total, 

1871—76 

1,714 

52,606 

37 

29 

4,277 

1,22,050 

29 
25 

98 

3,174 

33 

1876 

343 

9.816 

1,150 

28.893 

23 

665 

2 

1877        ... 

42. 

13,399 

82 

1,279 

36.411 

28 

114 

1,015 

9 

1878 

259 

8,061 

31 

927 

28,773 

31 

58 

1,865 

24 

1879 

340 

13.006 

31 

1,222 

29,417 

24, 

•  ta 

••• 

••• 

1880 

249 

10,309 

41 

1,089 

32,237 

30 

3 

175 

68 

Total, 

1876—80 

1,612 

54,591 

34 

6.667 

15,5,732 

27 

198 

3,220 

11 

Total 

tahsil, 

1856—80 

6,578 

1,66.603 

28 

15,816 

3,81,396 

24 

1.103 

18.192 

15 
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APPENDIX  Yc— {Continued.) 

Statement  ehowing  the  ealee  and  mortgagee  qf  land  registered  in  District  Ludkidna 

arranged  in  periode  ^  fine  yean. — (Continaed.) 


Bali. 

MoBTGAOn  WITH 

MoBTOAOBt  WITHOUT 

1 

postiasiov. 

POMBUIOV. 

^ 

8. 

6g^ 

8. 

• 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

V 

11 

i 

h 

27 

i 

Is 

( 

'   1862       ... 

267 

2,866 

100 

2,862 

••• 

... 

... 

1853        ... 

••• 

... 

••• 

66 

255 

6 

••« 

... 

•■• 

1854       ... 

..• 

... 

... 

106 

300 

3 

••. 

•  •• 

••• 

1856 

... 

•• 

•«• 

126 

1,210 

10 

••• 

•  •• 

••. 

Total, 

1862—66 

267 

2.866 

11 

878 

4,627 

12 
3 

§•• 

... 

••• 

1866       ... 

••. 

... 

... 

202 

673 

62 

100 

2 

1867       ... 

3 

147 

49 

49 

405 

8 

••• 

... 

••• 

1868        ... 

... 

••• 

••• 

30 

234 

8 

••• 

•  a. 

••• 

1869        ... 

8 

9 

3 

174 

1,227 

7 

9 

170 

19 

1860       ... 

182 

2,003 

17 

657 

3,514 

6 

8 

105 

13 

Total, 

1856—60 

188 

2,169 

11 

21 

1,012 

6,893 

6 
7 

79 

376 

5 

1861        ... 

66 

1,352 

628 

4,459 
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16.7,818 
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1,281 

38.921 

30 

Mon.— I  luiT«  bMA  unabla  to  eoll«ot  th*  daUilt  rMordad  ia  th«  oflBoM  of  tho  8ftrd4n  of  Ualood.  who 
hftTt  hem  nbngirtnn  liaat  18M.  Oar  flgurtt  naj  thereforo  b«  Ukon  as  not  ioolDdiog  Malood  I'argana, 
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APPENDIX  Yc^iConiimud.) 

tk$  iaUi  and  mortgageM  of  land  reguUrtd  m  DitiriU 
arranged  in  petiodi  of  five  yean, — (Contiiiaed.) 
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APPENDIX  Yc— {Concluded.) 

Siatimeni  ihcwing  ik§  tahs  and  mortgatjet  of  land  registered  in  Diitriet  Ludkidna 

arranged  in  periods  o/five  geare. — (Concluded.) 
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•X3 
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Navi.— The  total  of  thia  ratora  will  not  of  ooaraa  agrae  with  that  of  the  pnoediaf, 
iMBo  laad  ma/  appear  aeveral  tiaNi  Ib  thit  m  often  at  it  baa  chaagad  haiida. 
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SHOwnra  the  distribution  of  land  amongst  the 

AaBIOULTUBAL  TBIBE8. 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


Statsmeni  $hcmng  the  varietiei  of  Unure  kM  direct  from  Qovemm/ni 

in  the  Ludhidna  Dieiriet^ 
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APPENDIX    VI I.—r Continued.) 


Statement  thowing  the  varietiet  of  tenure  keld  direct  from  Oovemment 

in  the  Lud/iidna  District. 
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\b. — (Continued.) 

date  of  tie  farmer  and  present  SeitlemenL-^iCortiinwed.) 
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POMBMiov.— ( OotUimud. ) 


MortffAi^ecl  to  otb«r  penona. 
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••• 
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21 


13 


95,527 


•■• 


22 
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6,262 
1  11  11 


•«• 


■•• 


44,178 


27 


28 


1,43,116 


•■• 


80 


22 


ToUl. 


24 


19 


194 


•■• 


929 


••• 


••• 


••• 


4,460 


••• 


■•• 


450 


••• 


••■ 


1.898 


••• 


■•• 


2,428 


••• 


••• 


7,072 


■•• 


••• 


8 


808 
19    5 


E! 


is 


••• 


••• 


5,989 
15    6 


••• 


••• 


3,922 


20 


13 


1,36.102 


••« 


31 


32 


2,433 
1    0    1 


8,730 
1    3    9 


■•t 


62,162 


26 


26 


2,02,186 


••• 


29 


23 
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APPENDIX  Yb.— (Concluded.) 


SiaUmeni  ihowing  the  land  Mortgaged  at  the  daU  rf  ike  fi 

present  Settlement — Couclnded. 


&rff^t^  tf  Ra 


40 

41 

4S 

4S 

44 

PRESENT  MORTOAGBS.— (CM«/«tfW.) 

i 

Geavd  TotaIi. 

Dbtaik. 

1 

1 

& 

a 

i 

6 

i 

^ 

• 

a 

a 
1 

J 

^ 

^ 

^ 

< 

< 

a 

dS 

f 

4 
^ 

Total  transfictiont   ... 

3,298 

10,426 

18,486 

2,62,749 

6 

Hate    of   asseavioeiit 
per  acre 

.*• 

••. 

1  13    9 

.•• 

••• 

1 

B' 

Average    price     per 

S 

acre     •••                 ••■ 

••• 

••• 

••• 

So 

■»•• 

00 

Average     price     per 

w 

rupee  of  revenne ... 

••• 

••• 

(•( 

14 

••• 

Total  trnnsactiont  ••. 
Kate  of    asflessment 

8,262 

30,400 

»r.788 

9,67.665 

7 

a 

^4 

per  acre 

••• 

••• 

1    3  11 

•«• 

••• 

9 

!§  * 

Average     price     per 

P 

acre     ... 

•*• 

•*• 

•  •■ 

82 

••• 

1^ 

Average     price     per 

^ 

rupee  of  r«fenue  .•• 

•  M 

•■• 

•  •* 

8(i 

••• 

f 

Total  transaction •  ... 

8,S39 

26,995 

S8,78r 

8,86,612 

IS 

• 

Kate    of   asgessment 

S 

>S 

per  acre 

■•• 

••• 

1   1   1 

••• 

••• 

Average     price     per 

acre     •••                 •«. 
Arorage     price     per 

•*• 

••• 

•  •• 

83 

••• 

rupee  of  revenue  ... 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

81 

••• 

•" 

Total  trantftctiona  ••. 
Kate    of    assessment 

19,889 

67,820 

86.066 

21,16,926 

8 

per  acre                 •• 

... 

••• 

1    4    1 

••• 

••« 

i 

"^i 

Average    price     per 

^ 

acre     •••                ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

81 

••• 

6-1 

Average     price     per 

> 

rupee  of  revenue ... 

•*• 

•«« 

••• 

25 

••« 

I 

I. 


STATISTICS  OF  TRANSFER  OF  LAND  ~(C<m«d.) 


APPENDIX  Ye. 


STATISTICS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  RECORDS 

OF  REGISTRATION. 
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APPENDIX  Vc. 

Statement  showing  the  eaUt  and  mortgcigee  of  lands  registered  in  Disirici  J^udhidna 

arranged  in  periods  of  five  jfeare. 


Bali. 

MoBTOieai  with 

UowxoAamm  wtthoct 

^ 

VOMMCIOV. 

PC 

mnmmiom. 

• 

1. 

&• 

1. 

&^ 

ft. 

o 

i 

H 

1 

1 

h 

< 

i 

n^ 

< 

i 

"  1856 

••• 

••• 

••• 

6 

31 

7 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1857 

13 

72 

6 

76 

175 

2 

••• 

••• 

»•• 

1858 

••• 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

••■ 

..  • 

«.• 

••■ 

... 

1859 

•fl. 

••• 

••• 

13 

249 

19 

38 

300*       8 

1860 

••• 

••• 

•• 

11 

166 

15 

7 

60        9 

Total, 

1856—60 

13 

72 

6 

105 

624 

6 

45 

360        8 

1861 

44 

171 

4 

105 

1,004 

9 

7 

160        9 

1862 

106 

1867 

8 

113 

1,317 

12 

51 

866 

5 

1 863 

104 

185H 

18 

136 

1,808 

13 

89 

26o 

3 

186i 

6b 

994 

15 

135 

2,(»92 

15 

322 

3.050        9 

1865 

7J 

2197 

4 

398 

3,796 

10 

83 

1,046      13 

Total, 

1861—65 

393 

7087 

18 

887 

10,016 

12 

552 

89 

4,752 

9 

1866        .M 

262 

3,586 

14 

666 

10,783 

16 

1.58(> 

18 

1867        ... 

225 

4,861 

22 

601 

10,501 

17 

75 

1,634 

20 

1868 

385 

9.081 

24 

1,091 

18,134 

17 

11 

150| 

14 

• 

00 

1869 

538 

14.048 

26 

1,210 

24,675 

20 

95 

2,597 

27 

} 

a^ 

1870 

436 

9,752 

22 

1,342 

28,884 

22 

80 

826 

28 

ToUl, 

1866—70 

1,8-16 

41,328 

23 
37 

4,910 

22,975 

19 

30 

800 

6,687 

23 

1871 

191 

7,012 

722 

21,602 

10 

4rK) 

40 

1872 

453 

12,839 

28 

8ln 

22.827 

27 

2 

40 

20 

J  873 

402 

14,143 

35 

850 

21,235 

25 

6 

119 

20 

1874        ... 

227 

9,104 

40 

784 

24,690 

31 

16 

1,100 

69 

1875 

441 

0,408 

21 

1,111 

31,696 

28 

64 

1,515 

24 

Total, 

1871—76 

1,714 

52,606 

37 

29 

4.277 

1,22,050 

29 
25 

98 

3,174 

33 

1876 

343 

9,816 

1.160 

28.893 

23 

605 

2 

1877 

42  > 

13,399 

32 

1,279 

36.411 

28 

114 

1,015 

9 

1878 

259 

8,061 

31 

927 

28.773 

81 

58 

1,365 

24 

1879 

840 

13,006 

31 

1,222 

29,417 

24 

••• 

•■• 

••• 

1880 

240 

10,309 

41 

1,089 

32,237 

80 

3 

175 

68 

Total, 

1876—80 

1,612 

54,591 

34 

5,667 

15,^732 

27 

198 

8,220 

11 

Total 

tahflil, 

1     1856—80 

6,578 

1,66.503 

28 

15,816 

3,81,396 

24 

1,193 

18.192 

15 
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APPENDIX  Yc.--iContinued.) 

statement  ihom*g  the  ealet  and  mortgagu  tf  land  regii/end  in  Dietriet  Ludkidna 

atranged  in  periode  ^  fioe  gears. — (Coatinaed.) 


Balm, 

MoKTOAOn  WITH 

MOBTOAOBS  WITHOUT 

• 

POSSBSSIOV. 

TOMBMIOV. 

. 

N 

u 

ft* 

• 

s 

s. 

&  • 

S. 

&  . 

S. 

g 

^ 
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&^ 

•  • 

St 
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^< 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

Mg 

r 

11 

1 

V 
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• 

1 

I 

'  1869       ... 
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2,866 

lOO 

2.862 

... 
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•  l. 

1863        ... 
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..• 
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66 

265 

6 

•  *. 
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•  •• 

1864       ... 
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lOo 

800 

3 

... 

... 

.». 

1866        ... 
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•• 
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126 

1,21C 

10 

... 

1^1 

... 

•  •  . 

Total. 

1862—66 
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2.866 

11 

878 

4,627 

12 
3 

•  •• 

... 

... 

1866       ... 

... 

... 

... 

202 

673 

62 

100 

2 

1867       ... 

8 

147 

49 

49 

406 

8 

... 

... 
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1868       ... 

••. 

*.• 

••• 

30 

234 

8 

... 

•  •• 
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1869        ... 

3 

9 

3 

174 

1,227 

7 

9 

170 

19 

1860       ... 

182 

2,003 

17 

657 

3,614 

6 

8 

106 

13 

Total, 

1866—60 
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2,169 

11 
21 

1,012 

6,893 

6 
7 

79 

376 

6 

1861        ... 

66 

1.362 

628 

4.469 

103 

630 

6 

1862       ... 

322 

4,262 

13 

968 

11.43C 

12 

76 

364 

6 

1 

0 

1863       ... 

187 

1.644 

12 

1,123 

23.248 

21 

123 

1,028 

8 

1864       ... 

48 

1,626 

34 

639 

7,196 

13 

86 

762 

9 

s 

1866 

174 

2,782 

16 

686 

11.733 

17 

171 

1,770 

10 

Total, 

• 

1861—66 

746 

11,666 

16 
34 

8,933 

68.066 

16 

668 

4.466 

7 

1866 

168 

6,612 

1.296 

26,967 

20 

326 

4,048 

12 

1867 

201 

7.941 

40 

1.676 

32.697 

6 

633 

4.219 

8 

1868       ... 

839 

16,469 

46 

1.796 

43.942 

24 

677 

11,061 

16 

1869        ••. 

323 

12.668 

39 

2,41  »2 

70,869 

30 

901 

63.600 

16 

1870       ... 

531 

20,4U 

38 

1,666 

69,323 

38 

358 

6,602 

18 

lotal. 

1866—70 

1.667 

61,894 

4(1 
1,128 

8,634 

2,32,788 

27 

2,797 

39.330 

14 

1871        ... 

464 

69.2^6 

1,303 

26.608 

20 

334 

9.495 

28 

1872       ... 

662 

26.238 

48 

3.261 

1,16,637 

26 

326 

9.016 

28 

1873       ... 

484 

26.423 

63 

8.631 

1.04,407 

29 

330 

9.231 

28 

1874       ... 

416 

20.719 

60 

2,169 

86,923 

40 

163 

6,626 

43 

1876 

sn 

26,642 

82 

1,106 

60.968 

46 

138 

4,666 

39 

Total, 

_ 

L 

1871-76 

2,227 

16.7.812 

71 

11,370 

3,84,633 

36 

1,281 

38.921 

30 

Hovi.— I  luiT«  baen  noftbto  to  eollMi  tlM  d«Uili  raoordod  in  the  olBoM  of  th«  SftrdAn  of  Maload,  who 
htfd  bMB  rabnilrtran  iiii9t  ISM.  Oar  flgnrM  bi»j  th«r«for«  b«  takea  m  sot  udndiag  Ualond  fftrfAus, 
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APPENDIX  Yc—iConHnued,) 

8tMUmt9U  diawimg  the  Bales  and  morigaget  cf  land  regUUred  in  Dutrict  LmdhJana 

arranged  in  periods  of  five  years, — (Contiimed.) 
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•8 
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• 
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I 

-5 

m_ 

1 

1 

i 

8 

« 

i 

l§ 

£- 
S 

i 

el 

K    3 

U. 

9 

H 

< 

< 

64 

< 

< 
39 

^ 

^ 

1876 

289 

18.649 

MOg 

42,801 

304 

7.987 

26 

1877 

27-2 

7,nr(. 

26 

1.003 

36,589 

36 

226 

7,387 

?S 

s 

1878        ... 

886 

•J6,8vh9 

70 

848 

34. 1 74 

4() 

241' 

8.(»1« 

S3 

^ 

>879 

688 

47,154 

6U 

1,487 

62,778 

42 

5:i7 

2t  1,764 

39 

1880 

816 

47.868 

64 

1,806 

81,558 

45 

396 

16,25Ci 

35 

2 

Total. 

• 

m 
•a 

1876—80 

2.621 

14.7.470 

68 

6,247 

25,7,90(1 

41 

1.703 

59,397 

35 
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9 
^ 

X 

tah^il, 

1852—80 

7.506 

3,83,367 
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••• 

31,683 

9,43,806 

30 
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6,411 

14.8,477 
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f 
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63 
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39 

36f» 

15 

••• 
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••• 
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1H56— 60 
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3 

39 

360 

9 

••• 
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•  •• 

1861 

67 

172 

162 

1,565 

9 

47        3«9 

9 

1862 

62 

1,095 

18 

220 

3.344 

12 

218 

2.398 

6 

• 

1863 

185 

1.776 

10 

335 

4653 

13 

178 

1.441 » 

8 

186i 

171 

2,906 

17 

1,182 

7.744 

15 

225 

2,516 

9 

• 

1865 

1('9 

2,492 

23 

2.454 

31,962 

10 

494 

7,495 

8 

Total, 

3 

"1. 

^  1 

1861—65 

684 

8,441 

14 

4,353 

49,168 

11 

1,162 

14.239 

13 

s 

1866 

715 

6.967 

1' 

1,062 

18.(177 

16 

1.007 

12.831 

18 

l^<67 

85 

3  780 

44 

1.452 

34  571 

17 

1.747 

27.477 

20 

1868 
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5,302 

39 

2,108 

44,267 

17 

1,491 

24.024 

84 

1869 

22. 

10.207 
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2< 

647 
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27 

1870 
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7.072 

47 

8.315 

88,326 

22 

5U6 

12,517 

28 

Total. 

1866—70 
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33,326 
6.112 

25 
43 

10.728 

2,66,062 

24 

5  298 

87.825 
19,141 

16 

1871 
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3.626 

1,12,26H 

30 

752 

40 

■ 

1872 

.S6 

3,959 

no 

2,62H 

1.16,789 

27 
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2t>,88l 

20 

1873        ... 

916 

31,131 

34 

2,490 

48.55(> 

25 

803 

13  129 

20 

1874        ... 
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16,084 

35 

2,146 

66,097 

31 

6  9'  10.759| 

19 

L 

1875 

21l> 

11,86H 

66 
39 

2,110 

67.950 

28 

715 

16.442 

24 

Total, 
1871—75 

1,643 

68,161 

12,893 

4,03,589 

83 

3,868 

79,302 

24 
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APPENDIX  Yc.—iConcluded.) 

Biatimeni  showing  ihs  tales  and  morigaget  of  land  regutered  in  Dittrict  Ludhidna 

arranged  in  periods  of  Jive  years. — (Concluded.) 
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21 
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42 

92,720 

27,94,634 

30 

20,976 

4.89,088 

21 

Vara.— The  total  of  thia  r«tora  will  not  of  eoarte  af  ree  with  that  of  the  preoediog, 
ease  bad  m»j  sppoor  Mveral  tisMt  ia  thii  m  often  aa  it  baa  obaaged  henda. 
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APPENDIX   VI. 


SHOWING  THE  DISTBIBUTION  OF  LAND  AMONGST  THE 

AGBICULTUBAL  TBIBE8. 
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Statemeni  showing  the  varieties  of  tenure  held  direct  from  Govemmismi 
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Statement  ihowing  the  iMrietiei  of  tenure  held  direct  from  GovemmeHt 

in  the  Ludhidna  District. 
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STATEMENT  OF  TENURES  NOT  HELD  DIRECT 

FROM  GOVERNMENT* 
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APPENDIX   VI. 


SHOWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND  AMONGST  THE 

AOBICULTURAL  TBIBES. 
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APPEin)IX 

Statement  akomng  the  land  Mortgaged  at  tAs 
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liortgafed  to  oilier  penosa. 
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Total  transactions 

Bate  of  assessment  per  acre 

Arerage  price  per  acre      ... 

Averafire  price  per  rupee  of 
revenue 

1,719 

•  •• 

•  .• 

•  «■ 

5,656 
•«• 

•  .a 

10,023 
1  12    3 

•*■ 

... 

1,44^730 

••• 
26 

14 

2 

• 
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s 

Total  transactions 

Bate  of  asseftsment  per  acre 

Arerage  price  per  acre 

Ayemge  price  per  rupee  of 
revenue 

3,045 
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1    4    9 
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3,19,880 
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9,658 
10    6 

«.• 

■  *• 
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Average  price  per  rupee  of 
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■ .. 
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•■■ 

■ . . 

83,593 
1    4  10 
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V6. — ( Con  tinued.) 

date  of  the  former  and  present  Settlement. — (Continned) 
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ingi. 

• 
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3,279 

10,231 

18,178 

2,58,827 

2 

4 

5 

121 
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•  •• 

1  12    6 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1    4  .0 

••• 

••• 
• 

•.• 

••■ 

25 

••• 

••• 

••• 

80 
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••• 

•■■ 

14 

•.• 

•••               •■• 

24 

7.323 

27,950 

31,794 

8,31,463 
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20,433 

•  .■ 

••• 

I    3    7 

••• 

••• 

•■• 
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••• 

•  a. 

•.« 

••■ 
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••■ 

•  •• 

26 

•  ■• 

■«• 

••■ 

26 

••• 

a.. 

•  •• 

27 

7,889 

27.567 

26,347 

8,23,450 

77 

463 

491 

11,188 

•*• 

••• 

112 

••• 

••■ 

••• 

1     1     0 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

84 

••• 

••• 

••• 

24 

•.  • 

•.■ 

•.• 

31 

••• 

... 

••• 

23 

18,491 

60,748 

76,319 

19,13,740 

218 

1,254 

1,252 

31,742 

••• 

•  .• 

1    4    1 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1    0    0 

••• 
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•*• 

•  .■ 

32 
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••• 

••• 
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••• 

•  *. 
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••• 
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APPENDIX 

StaUmenl  tiowinff  the  laud  ilortgag€d  at  t&« 
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DSTA.IIk 
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Mortgaged  to  A^ricaUariita  of  other  Tillages. 
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Total  transaction!              •» 

4 

24 

34 
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• 

Bate  of  assessment  per  acre 

••• 

•*• 

1    6    8 

•  •• 

1 

ai 

8 

Ayerage  price  per  acre 
Areraf^e  price  per  rupee  of 

••• 

•  •■ 

••• 

16 

revenue          ...                ••• 

••• 

••• 

• .  • 

11 

Total  transaction  a             •- 

92 

676 

818 

20,142 

\2 

Rate  of  assessment  per  acre 

••• 

■•• 

13    4 

••• 

2 

a 

Average  price  per  acre 
Averaf^e  price  per  rupee  of 

••• 

••• 

••• 

SO 

V 

reyenue 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

25 

f 

Total  transactions 

61 

353 

364 

6,796 

• 

B 

Q 

Kate  of  assessment  per  acre 

•  •• 

••• 

1    0    7 

••• 

8 

I- 

Ayerage  price  per  acre 
Ayeraire  pnoe  per  rupee  of 

••• 

••• 

•»• 

19 

». 

revenue 

•  •a 

•  .• 

»•• 

19 

r 

Total  transactions              ••« 

157 

1,053 

1,216 

27,328 

• 

Bate  of  assesument  per  acre 

••• 

••• 

1    2    6 

••• 

4 

^1 
H 

Average  price  per  acre      ••. 
Average  price  per  rupee  of 

••■ 

••• 

••• 

25 

V 

revenue 

••• 

■•• 

22 
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Yb. — (Continued.) 

date  of  ike  farmer  and  present  S^/Z/^m^n^— (Continued.) 
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13 


•  •• 


•  •• 


698 


••• 


••• 


813 


••• 


••• 


1,023 


••• 


166 


••• 


••• 


8,987 


■■• 


••• 


1,612 


4,766 


■•• 


269 
1    0  11 


••• 


••• 


4,416 
17    8 


••» 


1,678 
0  16    8 


••• 


6,262 
1  11  11 


••• 


•#• 


3,411 


•#• 


81 


13 


05,627 


•S.9 


19 


••■ 


••• 


•  •• 


32 


82 


44,178 


929 


••• 


••• 


••• 


460 


•  •• 


87 


88 


1,43,116 


30 


••• 


••I 


1.398 


23 


••■ 


••• 


••• 


Total. 


194 


•  •• 


4,450 


308 
19    6 


Z  o 


3,928 


••• 


••• 


•t« 


«•• 


••• 


2,428 


6,989 
16    6 


tt* 


••• 


••• 


••• 


7,078 


••• 


2,438 
1    0    1 


80 


13 


1,36.108 


••• 


31 


83 


8.730 
1    3    9 


62,168 


26 


26 
2,02,186 


t** 


•#• 


t«* 


29 


23 


*5 
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APPENDIX  \b.— {Concluded,) 

Statement  Stowing  the  land  Mortgaged  at  the  date  ef  the  former  and 

pretent  Settlement, — Gonclnded. 


40 

41 

41 

4S 

44 

PRESENT  MO&TQAQBS.~(Coacl«lMl.) 

4 

GB4VD  Total. 

I)lTAZ&. 

\ 

eS 

1 

■ 

r 

1 

Jl 

^ 

.9 

^ 

1 

•« 

8 

•8 

1 

_i 

6 

i 

3 

1 

o 
6 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

s 

iBt 

-< 

^ 

S 

Se 

^ 

Total  transftctioni   ••. 

8,298 

10,425 

18,486 

2,62,749 

6 

Bate    of   asses»meiit 

4 

per  acre                  ••. 

••• 

... 

1  12    9 

••• 

••• 

1 

11 

Arerage     price     per 

acre     t«*                ••• 

Average     price     per 

••• 

•  a. 

••• 

25 
14 

••« 

w 

rupee  of  re  venae  ... 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

^ 

d 

Total  transactions  •*. 
Kate  of    assessment 

8,252 

30,400 

87,783 

9,67.665 

7 

a 

per  acre 

••■ 

••• 

1    8  11 

••• 

••■ 

2 

^     4 

Average     price     per 

82 

0 

acre      •••                  •■• 

••• 

••• 

»•• 

••• 

¥A 

Average     price     per 

80 

\. 

rupee  of  revenue  ••. 

••• 

••• 

•  a. 

••• 

f 

Total  transactions  ... 

8,sa9 

26,995 

28,787 

8,85,612 

12 

• 

0 

Kate    of   assessment 

t 

\ 

per  acre 

•  *• 

••• 

1    1    1 

•*• 

••• 

be- 

Average     price     per 

83 

1^ 

acre     •••               »•• 

•  *  • 

••• 

•»• 

••• 

Average     price     per 

81 

^ 

rupee  of  revenue  ••• 

tt« 

••• 

•■■ 

••« 

f 

'  Total  tran suctions  ••. 
Kate    of    assessment 

19,889 

67,820 

85,0M 

21,15,926 

8 

per  acre                  •• 

•  •  • 

••• 

1    4    1 

••• 

••• 

4 

"«  - 

Average     price     per 

ai 

JO 

acre     •••                ••• 

... 

••• 

••• 

•«• 

H 

Average     price     per 

» 

> 

rupee  of  revenue  ... 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

*==« 


STATISTICS  OF  TRANSFER  OF  LkM-iContd.) 


APPENDIX  Ye, 


STATISTICS  DEBIVED  FROM  THE  RECORDS 

OF  REGISTRATION. 
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APPEN" 

Statement  showing  the  land  Mortgaged  at  t^^ 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6              e 

7 

• 

1 

Detail. 

FOQMEB  MORTGAGES. 

1 

a 

1 

• 

CO 

• 

•s 

o 

i 

< 

< 

1 

1 

• 

1- 

V 

Total  transactions 

fiale  of  assesaraent  per  aere 

Average  price  per  acre 

Arern^e   price  per  rupee  of 
rerenue          ... 

72 
••• 

••• 

651 

••• 
••• 

.■• 
1,442 

••• 
••• 

•  • . 

751 
1    6    • 

••• 

... 

4,280 

8 
6 

2 

a 

Total  transactious 

Sate  of  assessment  per  acre 

ATerage  price  per  acr©     ... 

Arerafi^e  price  per  rupee  of 
revenue 

148 
••• 

••• 

••• 

1,235 
0     13     8 
••• 

••• 

1S,(»79 

•  •a 

1 

11 

3 

f 

« 

e 
►-a 

Total  transactions 

Rate  tn  aisessTnent  per  acre 

Average  price  per  acre 

Areraf^e  price  per  rupee  of 
reveuue 

82 

i 
••• 

••• 

497 
••• 
■•• 

... 
2,490 

••• 
••• 

516 
10    8 

... 

1.734 

••• 
3 

3 

4 

■ 

Total  transactions 

Rate  of  assessment  per  acre 

Average  price  per  acre 

Average  price  per  rupee  of 
revenue 

802 

2.602 
1     0     1 
••• 

••• 

19.093 

••• 
8 

8 
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DII  V6. 

date  of  tkt  formtr  tmd  prettnt  Settlement. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

PBESENT  MOKTQAQES. 

MoBTOAOia   WITH    PoMBMlOV. 

Mnrtgiig 

«dt»  Agricullurista  of 

the  Tillage. 

Mortgaged 

to  AgricttUuriBta  of  other  rillagea. 

• 

1 

c  — 

• 

• 

1 

•3 

• 

No.  of  hold- 
ings. 

t 

4i 

a 

• 

1 

1,232 

3.691 

6.652 

91,108 

328 

865 

1,503 

22,988 

••• 

•  *  • 

1  12  10 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1  11   10 

••• 

•«• 

••• 

••• 

25 

••  • 

••• 

•■* 

27 

••• 

•••- 

••• 

14 

••• 

••• 

• 

a 
• 

16 

3,514 

11,952 

13,68i 

41,450 

764 

3,250 

4,198 

1,10,133 

••« 

••• 

1    2    4 

»•• 

••• 

••• 

14    8 

••• 

•«• 

••• 

•■• 

84 

■•• 

••■ 

••• 

34 

•  •• 

■•• 

■•  • 

29 

••■ 

*•• 

••• 

26 

4,267 

10,598 

11.588 

8,82,704 

1,054 

4,607 

6,107 

1.42,303 

••• 

•  •• 

1    1    6 

••• 

••• 

••• 

I    1    9 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

36 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

31 

••• 

••• 

••• 

33 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

28 

9,013 

26,241 

31,919 

8,75,262 

2,146 

'Z8ia 

10,808 

2,75,424 

••• 

••• 

13    6 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1     8  10 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

33 

••• 

•  •• 

••  • 

32 

••» 

••• 

••• 

27 

• 

••• 

••• 

25 

t  »«v  3 


APPENDIX 

StatemeiA  tiowing  the  land  Mortgaged  at  tha 


18 

17 

18 

19 

PBESBSTT 

\ 

MOSTOAOM  WITS 

DSTATZ^ 

c. 

■ 
1 

M0mA  *l*«i 

Mortf  aged  \ 

U)  other  penoce. 

1 

• 

< 

^ 

f 

Total  tranaactiont 

1,719 

6,656 

10,023 

1,44,730 

1 

^ 
^ 

Bate  of  asaeasment  per  acre 

•  •• 

••■ 

1  12    3 

••• 

si 

CO 

Average  price  per  acre 

•  •• 

•■■ 

••• 

26 

Average  price  per  rupee  of 

re?enae 

•  *• 

••• 

•  a* 

14 

Total  tranaacliona 

3,045 

10,748 

13,912 

3,19,880 

• 

c 
c 

^«8 

Sate  of  assemment  p<>r  acre 

•  •• 

■•• 

1    4    9 

■•• 

2 

5 

Average  price  per  acre 
Ayernge  price  per  rupee  of 

•*• 

•  ■■ 

•  •• 

30 

X. 

revenue 

••• 

».» 

•  ■• 

23 

• 

Total  transactions 

2,568 

9,362 

9,658 

2,98,443 

• 

g 

Bate  of  assessment  per  acre 

••• 

••• 

10    6 

■  •• 

8 

««8 

bc 

Average  price  per  acre 
Average  price  per  rupee  of 

••• 

••• 

••• 

32 

V 

revenue          ... 

••• 

••• 

■  a* 

31 

f 

Total  trAnmictiuns 

7.332 

25,785 

83.593 

7,63,053 

• 

Bate  of  assessment  per  acre 

••• 

•■• 

1    4  10 

••• 

4 

=  1 

H 

Average  price  per  ncre 
Average  price  per  rupee  of 

•  •• 

••* 

••• 

26 

V 

revenue          ••• 

.  •• 

•  *• 

■ .  • 

23 
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V6, — ( Con  tinued.) 

dnte  of  the  former  and  present  Settlement. — (Continued) 


20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

26 

87 

MOBTGAGES— (C^NUteMi.) 

»oesBtBiov.-^(Continaed.) 

MomTeASBt  without  PoeiBftiov. 

ToUl, 

Mortgaged 

to  Agriettlturitte  of  the  Tillage. 

• 
•S.9 

• 

1 

• 

8 

Is" 

No.  of  bold- 
iogta 

• 

s 

3,279 

10,231 

18.178 

2,68,827 

2 

4 

6 

121 

••• 

••• 

1  12    6 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

1    4  .0 

••• 

• 

••• 

••• 

26 

••• 

•■• 

•  •• 

30 

••• 

•■• 

■•• 

14 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

24 

7.323 

27,960 

31,794 

8,31,463 

139 

787 

766 

20,433 

■  *• 

•■• 

I    3    7 

••• 

••■ 

••• 

0  16    6 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

32 

••• 

•*• 

•  e* 

26 

■.« 

•  •■ 

•■• 

26 

•■• 

••• 

•  •• 

27 

7,889 

27,567          26,347 

8,23,460 

77 

463 

491 

11,188 

a  *• 

•  *■ 

112 

•*• 

•■• 

••■ 

1     1    0 

••• 

•  •• 

•■• 

•  •■ 

34 

••« 

••• 

••• 

24 

•  *• 

■*• 

•  •■ 

31 

••• 

••• 

••• 

23 

18,491 

60,748 

76,319 

19,13,740 

218 

1,264 

1.252 

31,742 

••• 

•  •• 

1    4    1 

■•• 

••• 

•»• 

1    0    0 

■•• 

\" 

•  »• 

•  a* 

32 

••• 

••• 

••• 

25 

■  *• 

• ». 

.  .* 

26 

••• 

••• 

- 

25 
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APPENDIX 

StaUmeni  tkomnff  tie  load  Mortgaged  at  tba 


• 

I 


2 


8 


9 


Detail. 


28 


29 


80 


ai 


M0BTe4«ll  WrTKOITT 


oo 


4 

mm 

0 


Total  transaction!  ••• 

Bate  of  assessment  per  acre 

Ayerage  price  per  acre 

Areraf^e  price  per  rupee  of 
revenue 


»•• 


Mortgaged  to  Agriealturifto  of  other  Tillefc*. 


»•• 


Total  transaction  a 

Rate  of  assessment  per  acre 

Average  price  per  acre 

Areraf^e  price  per  rupee  of 
rerenue 


c 
o 

u  < 
U 


o  J 
H 


Total  transactions 

Rate  of  assessment  per  acre 

Average  price  per  acre 

Averasre  pnoe  per  rupee  of 
revenue 


••• 


Total  transaction  t 


••• 


Bate  of  assesument  per  acre 
Average  price  per  acre 


••• 


Average  price  per  rupee  of 
revenue 


••• 


-h 


O 


I 


••• 


ti> 


••• 


92 


••• 


••• 


61 


24 


••• 


676 


••• 


••• 


••• 


353 


••■ 


••■ 


157 


••• 


••• 


••• 


1)053 


••• 


8 
g 


34 
1    6    8 


n 


390 


••• 


••• 


818 
13    4 


••• 


16 


11 


20,143 


364 
1    0    7 


••■ 


1,216 
1    2    6 


30 


25 


6,796 


••• 


19 


19 


••• 


27,328 


26 


22 
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Vd. — (Continued.) 

date  of  ike  farmer  and  present  Sett/«iiien^— (Continued.) 


88 


84 


87 


88 


89 


MORTGAGEa— (C^uMMMi.) 


xm.'-'iOomiiwmid.) 


Mortgaged  to  other  peifonf. 


"8.9 
ll 


13 


••• 


•  •t 


698 


••• 


••• 


812 


••• 


••« 


1,023 


••• 


166 


••■ 


•■• 


8,987 


•  •• 


tea 


•  •• 


1,612 


4,766 


269 
1    0  11 


••• 


•  •• 


4,416 
17    8 


••# 


•■• 


1,678 
0  16    8 


6,262 
1  11  11 


•«« 


••• 


3,411 


•#• 


81 


13 


Total. 


3 


•S.9 

6 


19 


194 


95,627 


••• 


32 


82 


44,178 


••• 


••• 


929 


•*• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


4,450 


••• 


«»t 


••• 


450 


•  tt 


87 


88 


1,43.116 


30 


22 


••• 


••• 


1.898 


••• 


••• 


••• 


2,428 


••• 


•■• 


7,078 


••• 


••• 


308 
19    6 


is 


3,922 


#•• 


6,989 
15    6 


••• 


••• 


80 


13 


1,36.102 


••# 


2,438 
1     0    1 


••• 


31 


32 


62,162 


••• 


86 


26 


8.730 
1    3    9 


2,02,186 


••• 


••• 


29 


23 


*5 
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APPENDIX  yb.— {Concluded.) 

SiaiifMni  ihowing  ths  land  Mortgaged  at  the  date  of  the  former  and 

present  Settlement — Goucladed. 


2 


^ 


J 


i 


A 


3 

i 

QQ 


ii 

P 

Ml 


I)1TAI&. 


Total  transftctions  ••. 
Bate   of   asaeavment 

per  acre  ••. 

Arerage    price     per 

acre     •••  •■• 

Average     price     per 

rupee  of  re  venae  ... 


«■■ 


g 


Total  traiiBactiona  •*. 
Kate   of    asaeasment 

per  acre 
Average     price     per 

acre     •••  ■•• 

Average     price     per 

rupee  of  revenue  ••• 


Total  transactiona  ... 
Kate    of   aaaeaament 

per  acre 
Average     price     per 

acre     •••  ••• 

Average     price     per 

rupee  of  revenue  ... 


Total  transActiona  ••• 
Kate    of    asseaament 

per  acre  •• 

Average     price     per 

acre     •••  *.• 

Average     price     per 

rupee  of  revenue  ... 


40 


41 


41 


43 


P&ESENT  MO&TQAQSS.— (Omut/wImI.) 


i 


.3 


6 


8,298 


••• 


»M 


8,262 


#•• 


••• 


8,S39 


••• 


19,889 


GaAVD  T0T4L. 


10,425 


•f. 


30,400 


••• 


26,995 


t«t 


••• 


••• 


67,820 


f 


••• 


18,486 
1  12    9 


O 

I 

6 
I 


M 


i 

s 


2,62,749 


U 


87.783 
1    3  II 


••■ 


••• 


28,787 
1     1     1 


85,056 
1    4    1 


••• 


14 


9,67.665 


••• 


321 
30 


8,85,612 
••. 
33 
81 


21,15,926 


••• 


6 


••• 


••• 


••• 


12 


••• 


••• 


8 


31 
25 


••• 


••• 


••• 


STATISTICS  OF  TRANSFER  OF  LAND.~(Con«i.) 


APPENDIX  Ye, 


STATISTICS  DEBIVED  FROM  THE  RECORDS 

OF  REGISTRATION. 
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APPENDIX  Vc. 

Statement  showing  the  eaUs  amd  mortgageM  of  lamde  regUtered  in  Dieiricf  ^udkidna 

arranged  in  periods  of  Jive  ^ar$. 


Hai-B. 

MoBTOAOBl  WITH 

MoBTOAOBa  WITSOXTT 

.J 

o 

i 

1 

roetnnov. 

roauaeioH. 

c 

J 

• 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1. 

• 

"  1856 

..• 

•  •• 

••• 

6 

84 

7 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

1867 

13 

72 

5 

76 

175 

2 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1858 

••• 

••• 

••• 

«•• 

••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1859 

.«. 

••• 

••• 

13 

249 

19 

881      300 

8 

1860 

.•• 

••• 

•• 

11 

166 

15 

7 

60        9 

Total, 

1856—60 

13 

72 

5 

105 

624 

6 

45 

360        8 

1861 

44 

171 

4 

105 

1,004 

9 

7 

160 

9 

1862 

106 

1867 

8 

113 

1.317 

12 

51 

266 

5 

1 863 

101 

185H 

18 

136 

1,808 

13 

89 

26o 

3 

186& 

68 

994 

15 

135 

2,('92 

16 

822 

3.05O 

9 

1865 

71 

2197 

4 

898 

8,796 

10 

83 

1.046 

IS 

Total, 

1 
1 

1861—65 

393 

7087 

18 

887 

10,016 

12 

652 

4,752 

9 

1866 

262 

3,586 

14 

666 

10,783 

16 

89 

1.58(1 

18 

1867        ... 

225 

4,861 

22 

601 

10,501 

17 

75 

1,634 

20 

1868 

385 

9.081 

24 

1,091 

18.134 

17 

11 

160i 

14 

• 

1869 

538 

14.048 

26 

1,210 

24,675 

20 

95 

2.697 

27 

3 

•2 
a* 

OS 

1870 

436 

9,752 

22 

1,342 

28,884 

22 

80 

826 

28 

ToUl, 

1866—70 

1,846 

41,328 

23 
37 

4,910 

22,976 

19 

800 

6,687 

23 

1871 

191 

7,012 

722 

21,602 

30 

10 

4^K> 

40 

1872 

453 

12,839 

28 

810 

22.827 

27 

2 

40 

20 

1873 

402 

14,143 

35 

850 

21,236 

25 

6 

119 

20 

1874       ... 

227 

9,104 

40 

764 

24.690 

81 

16 

1,100 

69 

1875        ... 

441 

9,408 

21 

1,111 

81.696 

28 

64 

1,615 

24 

ToUl, 

1871—75 

1,714 

52,606 

37 

29 

4.277 

1,22,050 

29 
25 

98 

3,174 

33 

1876 

343 

9.816 

1,150 

28.893 

23 

605 

8 

1877 

42. 

13,399 

82 

1,279 

86.411 

28 

114 

1,016 

9 

1878 

259 

8,061 

31 

927 

28.773 

81 

68 

1,866 

24 

1879 

340 

13.006 

31 

1,222 

29,417 

24 

•■• 

•*• 

••• 

1880        ... 

240 

10,309 

41 

1,089 

82,237 

80 

8 

175 

68 

Total, 

1876—80 

1,612 

54,691 

34 

6.667 

16,K,732 

27 

198 

8,220 

11 

Totftl 

tah^il, 

1     1856—80 

6,578 
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APPENDIX  VII. 
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APPENDIX   VI. 


SHOWINO  THE  DISTBIBUTION  OF  LAKD  AMONGST  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  TRIBES. 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


Siatemeni  ihawing  the  varieties  of  tenure  keld  direct  /ram  Oavemmemi 

in  the  Ludhtdna  Dieirict. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRANSFER  OF  LAND.-(C(m«d.) 


APPENDIX  \e. 


STATISTICS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  RECORDS 
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APPENDIX  Vc. 

Statement  showing  the  §ale$  and  morigagea  of  lamde  rtgiitered  in  Dutriei 

arranged  inperiode  of  fine  yeare. 
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APPENDIX  Yc— {Continued.) 

Sialemeni  skowing  the  talet  and  mortgage9  qf  land  registered  in  Dieiriet  LudAidna 

arranged  in  periods  <^  fioe  yean, — (Continaed.) 
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Statement  showing  the  land  Mortgaged  at  tJie 
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APPK5D1I  IX. 


Government  Notifieatiani  rfgardinff  the  Ludhidna  SeMenmU  wkiek  ia9€ 

been  issued  from  time  to  time. 


(1).— Oenenl  Notiflcatloiif. 


Notification  iVo.  216,  dated  %hth  February  1879.— Whereas  tbe 
Liidliidna  districfc  is  to  be  put  nnder  Settlement|  His  Honor  tlie 
liieuteoant-Oovernor  is  pleaJH^d,  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Oovernor-Qeneral  fn  Goimcrl,  Co  issue  the  Following  notification  of 
Settlement,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  11  of  tlia 
Fanj&b  Land  Revenue  Act,  1K71 : — 

(1).  The  local  area  which  is  hereby  put  nnder  SetUement  oonsisis 
of  the  Ludhiina  district. 

(f).    Powers— >See  bek>w. 

(S),  The  Settlement  to  be  made  will  be  a  ris-Settlement,  and  ivill 
comprise  both  a  re*as8eesment  and  a  revision  of  the  record 
of  rights. 

(4).     Surreys  and  plans  will  be  made  for  the  whole  district. 

Notification  No.  2338,  dated  UlA  Augnet  1880. — In  exercise  of  ilie 
powers  conferred  by  Section  S5  of  the  Court  Fees  Act  VII  of  1870, 
the  Governor-Oeneral  in  Council  directs  that  the  fee  on  a  plaint  or 
memorandfim  of  appeal  in  a  suit  for  a  declaration  of  title  instituted  in 
the  Court  of  a  Settlement  OflScer  investet)  with  tlie  |x>wer8  nnder  Section 
49  of  the  Panjdb  Courts  Act,  1877,  shall  be  reduced  to  one  rupee. 

Notification  No.  267,  dated  2bth  October  1882.— So  much  of  Panjdb 
Oovemment  Oaeette  Notifications,  Nos.  216,  217  and  220  of  25  Ut 
Fef)riiary  1879,  889  of  29th  July  1879,  1237  of  17th  November  1879, 
1840  of  13th  December  1879,  590  of  26th  June  1880,  872  of  8 let 
March  1881,895  of  2nd  April  1881,  754  of  llth  Jaly  1881,  1139, 
dated  27th  October  1881,  215  of  7th  September  1882,  and  237  of 
23rd  September  1882,  as  related  to  the  trial  of  suits  and  appeals  re- 
garding land  or  the  rent,  revenue  or  produce  of  land  arising  in  the 
Lndlii&na  district,  is  hereby  cancelled  with  effect  from  tlie  2ucl 
November  1882. 

Under  Section  49  of  Act  XVII  of  1877,  the  Honorable  the  Lieatenant* 
Governor  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  jnrisdielion  hereby  withdrawn 
shall  from  the  said  date  be  exercised  solely  by  the  Civil  Courts  by 
which  such  jurisdiction  would  have  been  exercised  had  the  parts  of  the 
aforesaid  notifications  hereby  cancelled  not  been  published.  Provided 
that  any  cases  now  pending  before  any  officer  under  any  of  the  said 
notifications  shall  be  dispos^  of  by  him  as  if  this  present  notification 
had  not  been  issued* 
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APPENDIX  VII. 

STATEMEirr  SHOWING  THE  VARIETIES  OP  TENUBES   HELD 
.     DIRECT   FROM  OOVERNMElTr  IN  THE   LUDHIANA  DIS- 
TRICT. 


{No,  XXXlll  tf  the  Statements  aeeompanying  the  Annual  Revenue 

Adminiitratitm  Report.) 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


Statement  ehowing  the  varietiee  of  tenure  keld  direei  /ram  Oovemmemi 

in  the  Ludhidna  DUiriU. 
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Staiement  ihowing  the  varieties  of  tenure  held  direct  from  Government 

in  the  Ludhidna  District. 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  TENURES  NOT  HELD  DIBEOT 

FBOM  GOVERNMENT. 


(No.  XXXIV  of  the  Statements  aeoompanying  the  Annual  Bevetme 

Administration  Report,) 
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Kamtt,  upUS\Uo/  Dtcanbir  1883. 
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APPENDIX  Xl.—{ContinMd.) 


ree&ipis  and  expenditure  under  tie 
Fees  up  to  iUt  qf  December  1883. 
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(S).^ Statement  ehowing  the  anwunte  to  be  credited  to  Government  on 
aeecunt  of  Settlement  Feee  and  other  iteme,  and  the  net  eoet  of 
Settlement  operatione. 
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APPENDIX   XII. 


KOTB  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  PRICES  OF  AOBICULTUBAL 

PRODUCE   nr  THE  LUDHIAITA   DISTRICT,  WITH    A 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THOSE  PRE- 

VAIUNQ  FOB  THE  LAST  FORTY  TSAB& 


APPENDIX  XIL 


IfoU  en  ike  nihjeei  of  the  priees  <f  agrieuliural  produce  in  the  Ludkidna 
disirietj  wiik  a  comparatiee  etaiefnetU  ^  thoee  prevailing  for  ike  laet 
forty  yeare  (wrilteM  in  1880.) 

1.  In  a  difttrict  like  Ludhiana,  where  there  was  little  mar^  left 

I»porU»ee  of  subject.       f>  ^^^  '"^  Settlement  for  extension  of  culfetva. 

tioni  an  enhancement  of  the  asseasment  miut 
be  ohieflj  based  on  a  rise  of  prices ;  and  the  subject  of  the  fluctnationa  of 
prices  attains  the  first  importance* 

2.  There  are  twd  branches  of  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  prices  which 
.      ^      ^      ^  .     ,       present  themselves  ia  a  revision  of  assessment 

quSj!"  like  this.    There  is  first  the  general  one  of  the 

Tariations  of  prices  during  the  term  of  tlie  ex« 
piring  assessment,  and  the  question  of  what  alteration  in  the  average  of 
prices  has  occurred  since  the  last  assessment  was  fixed  which  calls  for  its 
revision ;  -and  there  is^  next,  the  more  particular  one  of  what  tates  we 
ought  to  adopt  in  the  produce  estimates  bj  which  our  assessments  are 
checked.  Itismostconvenient  to  take  up  both  branches  of  the  subject  at 
one  time ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  scarcely  separable.  The  two  forms  of 
the  inquiry  are,^rsf,  to  what  extent  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
has  varied,  and  how  the  prosperitv  of  the  agriculturist  has  been  affected 
by  variations  of  the  price  which  be  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  for  his 
surplus  produce ;  and,  eeeond,  what  Tariations  have  oeourred  in  tlie 
▼alue  of  the  share  of  his  surplus  produce  to  which  Government  is  en- 
titled. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  share  is  a  fixed  quantity;  for 
it  of  course  varies  with  changes  in  the  productive  power  of  the  soil 
and  with  rents,  both  of  which  causes  of  variation  ought  to  adjust  them- 
selves in  the  produce  estimates. 

d.    The  inquiry  as  to  prices  was  made  under  directions  contained 
_,.,.,,         in  Settlement  Commissioner's  Circular  No.  74 

information,  which  I  give  m  order  of  impor- 
tance—* 

I. — ^The  prices  which  the  agriculturists  make  over  their  produce  at 
harvest  time  to  the  village  shopkeepers. 

II. — ^The  trade  prices  at  the  principal  marts  of  the  district. 

III. — The   prices  at   the    head-quarters  of   the  district  reported 
fortnightly  and  published  in  the  Gazette. 


[    ^'^^    J 

The  inquiry  at  to  agrioaltariflts' prioet  (1)  waa  made  by  the  foar 
Saperintendenti  in  the  chief  villagea  or  their  cbai^^ea.  A  good  many 
▼illagea  had  to  be  aelected  by  eaeh  SaperiDtendetiti  so  that  the  books 
found  in  them  mi;|[ht  make  up  for  mutual  deficiencies  and  might  give 
a  reliable  average  for  each  tahsil.  The  number  of  villages  in  which  books 
were  examined  by  each  Superintendent  was— Samr&la,  seven;  Ludhi&na, 
seven;  PiJchowil,  five;  Jagr&on,  four.  I  think  that  the  inquiry  has  been 
extremely  well  madoi  and  that  the  result  is  reliable.  The  prioes  taken 
by  the  Superintendents  from  the  books  of  the  shopkeepers  were  those 
entered  as  allowed  to  agriculturists  at  the  time  of  making  up  their 
accounts,  that  is  about  15Ui  June  for  the  Babi,  and  15th  December  for 
the  Kharif.  The  trade  prioes  (II)  were  inquired  into  by  the  Hxtrm 
Assistant  Settlement  Officer  in  the  four  principal  marts  of  the  district, 
Ludhi&na,  Khannah  (both  on  the  line  of  Bailway)|  Jagrfion  and  Baikot 
(each  distant  about  25  miles  from  Ludhi&na,  but  now  connected  with  it 
by  a  metalled  road).  Two  sets  of  prices  have  been  taken  from  the 
traders'  books:  (1)  those  prevailing  at  the  time  of  harvest;  (2)  the 
average  of  the  year— of  the  prioes  at  a  certain  date  in  each  month. 
The  statement  of  prices  worked  out  from  those  reported  in  the  QazeiU 
is  as  complete  as  it  could  be  made  from  the  materials. 

4.  The  period  over  which  the  iuQoiry  extends  is  the  forty  years 
«^  ^         vt  V  .     .        IS^O  to  1879.    The  averages  for  eight  periods 

obtained  for  the  principal  kinds  of  produce 
from  each  of  the  three  Statements  entered  m  a  comparative  statement 
(appended) ,  which  shows  for  the  whole  district  the  agriculturists*  and 
trade  prices  for  these  periods  of  five  years  side  by  side.  The  trade 
prices  are  shown  for  30  jears  only,  as  the  Extra  Assistant  Settlement 
Officer  did  not  extend  his  inquiry  further. 

5.  The  prices  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  are  those  at 
A   *  nit   *  ta*       ri        ^bich  Uic  agriculturists  dispose  of  their  pro* 

mo0t*£porumtr      ^  ^^    duce;  and  the  trade  prices  are  useful  principally 

as  a  check  on  these.  The  relation  between 
two  sets  of  prices  as  it  appears  in  the  Statement  is  very  much  what  we 
should  have  expected.  Anomalous  results  oocur  here  and  there ;  but 
these  disappear  in  the  final  averages^  at  all  events  in  the  price  of  the 
more  common  grains. 

6.  Let  us  consider  first  then  the  general  question  of  the  variations 
o   ani       ti      f    ri     ^'^  prices  as  shown   in  these  statements.    Mr. 

•Uon*5piiclMl!  "    Carpenter,  in  a  memorandum   on  the  subject 

(Deccan  Riots  Inquiry,)  lays  down  the  principle 
that  "when  an  enhancement  of  assessment  is  proposed  proportionate  to 
a^  rise  in  the  prioe  of  grain,  the  proposal  rests  on  the  following  assump- 
tions :— 


(1).    At  a  given  period  the  assessment  bore  a  proper  relation  to 
rent 

(2).    A  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  has  taken  place  since  that  period. 

•7 


[     c     ] 

(S).     A  rise  in  the  pric«  of  graia  pr(><Iuces  an  equivalent  rise  ia 
rent;* 

Sbewbere  he  define*  a  rhd  : — **  A  permanent  rise,  when  it  does 
occur,  is  not  a  elenrly  defined  and  tangible  erent  taking  place  within  a 
period  of  two  or  three  yeare.  It  takes  place  tbrongh  a  series  of  finctna- 
tions,  the  general  level  of  the  last  fluctnalion  of  the  series  being  higher 
than  that  of  tiie  finlt."     I  will  apply  thete  three  tests  to  our  statementa. 

7i     Firsts  then,  as  to  the  relation  that  the  existing  assessment  bore 

to  rent,  or  to  what  represeiita  it  in  the  case  of 
ismcni'to'fe^^  "*    cultivating  proprietors,  the  net  profit  of  cnl- 

tivation.     The   assessment    was   fixed   in   Uiis 


neMineiii 


manner.  Estimates  were  framed  of  the  value  of  the  gross  outturn  in 
each  village,  and  from  this  tlie  value  of  the  net  profits  or  proprietor's 
share  of  the  produce  (as  distinguished  from  the  cultivator's)  was 
worked  out  The  proportion  of  this  taken  to  represent  the  share  of 
Government  was  generally  two-thirds;  but  the  actual  assessments  were 
ranch  under  the  estimates,  and  did  not  exceed  half  of  the  net  profit  thus 
calculated.  The  three  other  elements  in  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  Government  share  of  the  produce  of  a  tract  are  :  (1)  the  productive 
power  of  the  land ;  (2)  the  prices  at  which  the  produce  will  be  disposed 
of  by  the  revenue  payers ;  (8)  the  proportion  of  the  produce  that  Repre- 
sents the  proprietor's  share  or  rent 

8.  (1).    The  rates  of  produce  adopted  for  the  estimate  were  much 

unaer  the  mark,  unless  the  productive  power  of 

„„^:?S7tS:rBlglSS  «»t  ~»  hM  increased  greatly  It  would  be 
Settlement.  out  of  place   here  to  enter  into  this  subject  in 

detail,  so  I  merely  state  the  result  at  which  I 
have  arrived  on  a  comparison  of  the  records  of  the  former  estimates 
with  our  experiments  and  other  means  of  inquiry. 

As  to  (3)  the  rates  of  rent  were  fixed  on  inquiry,  and  were  proba- 
bly correct  for  the  time. 

9.  (S),  The  estimates  were  framed  about  1850,  and  the  prices 

adopted  for  them  were   based  on  the  average 
The  price,  adopted  at  R«^    q{  ^  fe^  years.    The  decade  1840  to  1850  was 

flular  Settlement.    State  of     ^ e  i^:  \^     ^  ni.  j 

prices  at  that  tim«.  ^^^  of  ""fi*^  pnces,  as  we  all  know ;  and  was 

followed  ny  a  general  fall  consequent  on  the 
introduction  of  British  rule,  which  led  to  a  sudden  expansion  of  culti- 
vation. For  ten  to  fifteen  years  prices  remained  at  a  low  level  here  as 
elsewhere  through  the  Panjab,  and  did  not  regain  the  point  at  which 
they  had  been  when  the  assessment  was  framed  till  communications  were 
properly  opened,  and  increase  of  population  raised  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  Had  the  assessment  been  fully  up  to  the  nominal 
standard,  the  value  of  the  Government  share  of  the  produce  being  cal- 
culated at  the  prices  of  the  four  or  five  preceding  years,  it  would  for  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  its  currency  have  been  in  excess  of  that  stand- 
ard. Had  it  been  the  full  two-thirds  of  the  proprietor's  share  valued  in 
this  manner,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  would  have  been  left  to  the  pro- 
prietor when  prices  fell.    But  I  have  already  noticed  that  the  actual 


[    ci    ] 

assesflfnent  was  considerably  short  of  the  estimate,  and  that  the 
aBsnmed  rates  of  produce  were  under  the  mark.  No  difBcnlty  appears  to 
have  been  experienced  here  in  realising  the  revenuey  thongh  the  demand 
must  have  pressed  more  heavily  than  was  designed;  but  the  ease  with 
which  it  has  always  been  paid^  even  when  prices  were  very  low,  is  a 
proof  that  it  was  well  under  the  standard. 

The  prices  assumed  varied  in  the  different  parganas.  Tliey  were 
for  the  principal  products.  Wheat,  40  to  45  seers  a  rupee ;  barley,  52 
to  65  ;  sarson,  25  to  30 ;  joar,  56  to  68 ;  moth,  46  to  60 ;  maize,  50  to 
62;  wheat  aud  gram,  45  to  52.  The  prices  are  in  keeping  with 
those  prevailing  from  1840  to  1850 ;  are  much  higher  than  those  of 
1850  to  I860;  and  are  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  term 
of  Settlement,  the  last  thirty  years. 

From  these  considerations  I  conclude  that  the  amount  at  which 
the  expiring  assessment  was  fixed  did  not  on  the  whole  exceed  the 
standard  now  laid  down,  namely  half  rent  or  net  assets^  though  it  may 
have  done  so  for  a  few  years. 

10.    Next  as  to  the  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  prices.     Refer- 

FlaetaaiioDt  in  pric«i.       ™?  *f  ^«  Statement,  we  see  that  during  tlie 

first  two  periods  of  five  years  (1840  to  1850) 
there  is  a  general  rise  of  prices,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  period 
they  are  very  high.  The  prices  are  irregular,  and  vary  greatly  from 
place  to  place.  In  considering  the  prices  of  these  periods  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  which  was  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  small  independent  States.  Under  these  circnm- 
f tances  trade  was  scarcely  possible,  for  each  State  levied  tolls,  and  there 
was  no  police  to  protect  the  traffic  on  the  roads,  such  as  they  were. 
Prices  were  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary  and  varied  within  short  dis« 
tances. 

During  the  ten  years  1850  to  1859  prices  remained  at  a  low  level, 
falling  steadily  till  tlie  end  of  the  period.  I  have  referred  to  the 
causes  of  this  in  the  last  paragraph  aud  need  not  do  so  again.  The 
period  of  five  years  1860  to  1864  is  one  of  transition,  prices  being  on 
the  rise. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  1865  to  1880  the  level  of  prices  has 
been  stationary. 

1 L    For  purposes  of  comparison  I  think  it  is  best  to  take  the  two 
Extent  of  the  rise.  periods  of  twenty  years  1840  to  1859  and  1860 

to  1$79,  remembering  that  the  first  of  these  in- 
cludes the  high  prices  preceding  Settlement  and  the  low  prices  follow- 
ing it.  Taking  these  two  periods,  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  wheat  of  about  65  per  cent.  If  we  compare  the  average  of 
the  last  twenty  years  with  the  assumed  average  of  Regular  Settlement, 
the  increase  is  only  about  33  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  correspondincr 
rise  in  the  price  of  other  grains  of  from  50  to  65  per  cent. ;  or,  if  the 
comparison  be  made  with  the  assumed  Settlement  rates,  of  about  30 
percent  The  rise  in  '^gur'*  is  about  28  percent,  aud  that  in  cotton 
45  per  cent  from  the  average  of  the  first  twenty  years. 


12.  It  would  make  this  note  too  Iodj;  if  we  were  to  examine  mi- 
nutely the  fluctuations,  iractnpr  them  from  year  to  year.     Up  to  the  end 

of  1859  the  variations  are  not  very  marked, 
,  J,"^«!?°!«i!l^  ITSu!"    or  at  all  events  the   level  of  prices  is  low :  but 

year,  aud  general  conclu-     ,.  •ji.i.  •  ri'i  a  art 

■ioDf  to  be  drawn.  bad   seasons   raised   the  prices  of  rabi    looO. 

Then  followed  failure  of  the  autumn  rains  and 
loss  of  the  harvests  kharif  1860  and  rabi  1861,  resulting  in  a  famine. 
There  was  a  recovery  of  prices,  but  they  never  quite  returned  to  their 
o)d  position,  from  1865  there  is  no  tendency  to  return  to  the  old  level. 
There  are  oscillations,  but  they  are  over  a  higher  line  than  before.  If 
we  exclude  the  scarcity  year  of  1869  we  find  that  in  Ludhi&na  between 
1865  and  1877  the  price  of  wheat  varied  between  37  and  28,  and  aver- 
aged 31.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sudden  recovery  of  prices  after 
the  scarcity  of  1861-62  and  the  more  gradual  return  after  1868-69, 
when  the  means  of  communication  were  more  complete. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  prices  have  on  the  aver- 
age been  stationary.  The  variations  have  not  been  abnormal,  and  are 
such  as  would  naturally  occur  in  consequence  of  full  or  short  harvests. 
After  the  scarcity  of  1868  prices  returned  to  the  level  of  the  four  years 
preceding  it;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  not  believing  that  prices, 
which  have  been  very  high  for  the  last  two  years,  will  not  re-attain  their 
average.  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  level  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  been  iairly  established,  and  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  will, 
at  all  events,  be  no  rise  above  that  level  during  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
years.   An  examination  of  the  canses  of  the  rise  will  confirm  us  in  this. 

18.     Into  the  causes  of  the  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricof- 
Causes  of  rise.  UxTtA  produce  throughout  India  we  cannot  here 

inquire.  Had  the  district  continued  in  a  state 
of  isolation,  and  the  means  of  communication  through  it  remained  as  im- 
perfect as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Regular  Settlement,  there  would 
still  have  been  a  rise  of  prices.  But  the  improvement  in  communica- 
tions is  the  principal  cause  which  has  operated  to  produce,  or,  at  all 
events,  has  accentuated  the  rise  in  this  district  to  the  level  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  opening  of  the  Sindh,  Panj&b  and  Delhi  Railway, 
which  took  place  above  twelve  years  ago,  has,  by  extending  the  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  district,  once  and  for  ever  we  might  say,  brought  up 
prices.  The  area  of  the  district  is  only  1,878  square  miles,  and 
It  is  traversed  by  about  35  miles  of  railway  and  125  miles  of  metalled 
road.  The  principle  that  supply  follows  demand  has  been  establishing 
itself  in  practice;  and  nothing  short  of  a,  decided  fall  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  all  over  India,  and,  we  may  add,  Europe,  will  make 
prices  recede  towards  their  old  level.  The  means  of  communication  in 
the  district  are  now  so  good  that  a  demand  in  any  part  of  India  is  at 
once  felt  throughout  it  and  answered.  Were  prices  to  fall  much  now,  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  the  wheat  of  the  district  would  find 
its  way  eventually  into  European  markets ;  and  the  importanoe  of 
wheat  is  much  greater  than  its  mere  acreage  denotes ;  for  it  is  the  grain 
of  export,  and  is  cnltivnted  on  the  best  irrigated  lands,  which  yield 
three  times  as  much  as  uuirriguted. 


[  «"   ] 

14.    I  can  do  little  more  than  refer  to  the  third  assumption  quoted 

.in  paragraph  S,  the  rise  in  rent  consequent  on  the 
^^Corwiponding    nM  m    ^j^^  j^   p^j^      Generally   speaking,   the   two 

other  principal  facts  which  a£fect  rents  are  (1) 
changes  in  the  productive  power  of  the  land,  and  (2)  changes  in  the 
standard  of  comfort  of  the  cultivator.  Oar  new  assessments  must  be 
grounded  on  rents  or  the  net  profits  of  the  proprietor  as  they  are  found 
to  exist  now.  My  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  rents  show  that  cash 
rents  are  very  sensitive,  and  have  a  tendency  to  vary  with  prices. 
Bents  in  kind  are  fixed  by  custom,  but  a  rise  in  prices  directly  enhances 
the  value  of  a  kind  rent.  The  share  of  the  produce  which  the  proprie- 
tor now  takes  is  certainly  not  less  than  what  he  used  to  take  ;  so  that 
we  may  say  there  has  been  a  rise  in  rents  corresponding  to  the  rise  in 
prices.  The  productive  power  of  the  land  has  certainly  not  deteriorat- 
ed|  though  on  the  other  hand  it  has  not  probably  increased.  Tlie 
method  of  cultivation,  amount  of  manure  used,  &o.,  have  not  altered 
within  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  standard  of  comfort  of  the  cultivator  has  probably  risen, 
markedly  so  in  some  parts  of  the  district ;  but  this  has  not  in  any  way 
interfered  with  the  rise  in  rents,  as  the  value  of  the  cultivator's  share 
of  the  produce  has  also  increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  proprietor. 
The  area  under  cultivation  of  tenants  paying  competition  rents  is  not 
very  large,  and  cultivating  proprietors  hold  upwards  of  four-fifths  of 
the  whole.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to  check  the 
rise  of  the  standard  of  comfort ;  and  it  is  probably  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  tenants.  But^  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  fairly  argue  from 
the  analogy  of  the  rent  paid  by  tenants-at-will  to  the  net  profit  of  the 
cultivating  proprietor.     We  have  no  other  data. 

15.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  rise  in 
^     ,    .  prices  is  that,  if  we  had  only  to  look  to   them. 

we  might  expect  an  enhancement  of  the  pre- 
sent assessment  of  25  to  33  per  cent.,  if  we  make  a  comparison  with 
the  prices  assumed  in  framing  it  There  has,  however,  been  a  rise 
of  60  to  65  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  the  last  twenty  years  over  those 
of  the  preceding  twenty ;  and,  as  the  expiring  assessment  has  been  easily 
borne  through  the  whole  of  its  course,  we  might  conclude  that  the  rise 
in  prices  pointed  to  an  enhancement  to  this  amount. 

16.  We    now    come    to    the   second  part  of  the  subject,  and 

Prices  to  be  adopted  for  ^^^^  *^  determine  what  scale  of  prices 
prodnoe  estimates;  agri-  should  be  adopted  in  calculating  the  value 
culturists'  Md  traders'  of  the  net  profits  of  cultivation.  There 
prices  compared.  j^   ^  marked   difference    between    the    price's 

shown  in  the  first  two  columns  (the  harvest  prices)  and  the 
averages  of  the  year  shown  in  the  third  and  fourth.  This  was 
of  course  to  be  expected.  When  the  new  grain  of  a  harvest  is 
poured  into  the  market  the  prices  prevailing  between  traders  will, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  failure  of  harvest,  be  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  year.     We  should  expect  also  that   the  prices  at  which  the 


t    civ    ] 

Ejpriculturistft  dUpoied  of  their  sarplas  prodnoe  to  the  local  traders, 
or  rather  money-IenderSi  would  be  lower  than  those  at  which  the  latter 
resold  it.  The  difference  between  the  first  two  colnmnsis  the  traders' 
profit  in  an  immediate  resale, 

I  believe  that  the  prices  shown  in  the  first  column  are  those  which 
the  average  agriculturist  actually  realizes.  Money-tenders  may  in 
practice  give  less  favorable  prices  than  they  show  in  their  books  by 
taking  over-weight  and  other  devices ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good 

Eroportion  of  the  agricnlturiats  do  not  require  the  assistance  of  the  trader, 
eing  able  to  bring  their  produce  to  marxet  and  dispose  of  it  themselves, 
realising  the  traders*  prices.  Some  are  also  quite  independent  enough 
to  store  their  grain  and  wait  for  a  favorable  market.  The  ordinary 
agriculturist  is  not  bound  down  to  his  money-lender,  bnt  ia  quite 
capable  of  seeing  that  he  gets  a  fair  price.  We  may  therefore  neglect 
such  considerations  as  interest  on  advances,  bania$^  perquisites  ;  and  as- 
sume that  the  average  agricnitnrist  realizes  at  least  the  prices  shonn 
iu  the  first  column. 

17.    In  the  Statement  I  have  entered  the  prices  which  I  propose  to 
.       .        .         adopt  for  our  produce  estimates.  These  are,  with 

fofStiSiatS^^       ^      "^    »  f^,"^  ^"'linff  alterations,  the  averages  of  the 

agricnlturists'  prices  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  period  laid  down  in  the  directions  to  Settlement  Officers.  Varia- 
tions have  been  made  here  and  there,  where  deficiency  of  materials 
or  some  other  cause  had  produced  an  abnormal  result ;  and  a  note  is 
given  on  the  statement  explanatory  of  the  prices  adopted.  It  is  im- 
probable that  the  average  of  prices  during  the  term  of  the  revised 
assessment  will  exceed  the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  bnt  the 
difference  between  those  of  the  last  fifteen  and  of  the  last  twenty  years 
is  not  very  great,  and  I  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  latter. 


ITo.  1893,  datfd  lUh  Septembir  188a 

From— Majob  E.  G.  Wacb,  Settlement  Commsrioner,  Panjdb, 

To— Thi  Sbttlbmbnt  OFnoBR,  Ludhidna. 

I  HAVB  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  No.  228,  dated  24th  ultimo, 
forwarding  a  note  and  statement  showing  the  results  of  your  inquiries 
into  the  prices  of  the  past  forty  years,  and  those  which  you  propose  to 
assume  in  your  assessments  as  the  average  value  of  produce. 

2.  I  append  a  statement  in  which  the  average  values  thus  arrived 
at  by  you  are  compared  with  those  on  which  other  recent  Settlements 
have  been  based.* 

8.  In  paragraph  9  of  your  note  you  state  that  the  prodnoe  esti- 
mates and  the  assessment  of  the  expired  Settlement  was  based  on  the 
prices  which  prevailed  from  1840  to   1849.     These  prices  as  recorded 

*  iVo/e.~Qireii  in  para  213  of  tbe  Beport. 


[    or    ] 


iQ  the  a8fl668inent  papers  and  as  now  ascertained  compare  with  the 
average  prices  of  the  past  twenty  years  as  follows  : — 


SlBKB  PIB  BUPBl. 
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Yftln*  awamed 

at  last  Settle- 

meat. 

for  the  ten  jean 
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for  the  t  went  J 

jeari  endioa 
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i 
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••• 

•  •• 
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41 

30 

0 
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••• 

••• 
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67 

40 

a. 

Gram          ••> 

••• 

••• 

46  to  62 

63 

36  and  38 

Wheat  and  Gram 

••• 

••• 

45  to  62 

••• 

33  and  36 
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••• 

••• 
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31 
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•  •  1 

17 

10 

Maize         ••• 

••• 

••• 

60  to  62 

60 

32  and  36 
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••• 

••• 

66  to  68 

51 
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••• 

••• 

••• 

86 

••• 
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36 

•3 
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30 

15 
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••• 

••• 

••• 

19 

15  and  16 

And  (in  parajjraph  15  of  yoar  note)  yon  observe  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  prices  only^  Government  may  expect  at  this  Settlement 
an  enhancement  of  revenue  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  at  the  lowest. 
The  canses  which  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  these  en- 
hanced  prices  are  described  by  you  as  beings  the  general  progress  of 
the  country  durin^r  the  past  thirty  yearsy  the  famines  of  1860-61  and 
I868-69|  with  their  consequent  stimulus  to  trade  and  especially  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway  to  Ghaziabad  in  1870,  which  opened  the  local  market 
to  the  demands  of  the  whole  of  India  and  its  seaports,  and  has  thereby 
rendered  it  improbable  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  will  ever 
•ink  again  to  the  low  level  which  prevailed  between  1850  and  I860. 

4.  As  the  average  prices  on  which  you  propose  to  assess  agree 
closely  with  those  recently  assumed  in  the  Settlements  of  the  Delhi 
division  and  of  the  Rohtak  district,  and  in  view  of  the  great  trading 
advantages  now  possessed  by  the  Ludhidna  districty  I  approve  of  your 
framing  your  produce  estimates  on  this  basis. 


IRIOD  OF  FORTY  TEARS. 

I  euUioatarB  diapaed  of  their  grdn ;  (2)  from  tradern*  hooksy  (a)  prioeM 
wertmenC  Oazette,  t.  tf.y  prevailing  at  head-quarters  of  the  district. 
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APPKNDIX   XIII. 


Note  on  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  inanufacture  of  sugar  in  the 

Lndhidfia  District. 

1.  In  this  district  sugarcane  is  ^rown  either  in   the  hi^h  lands 

with  the  aid  of  irri^tiou  from  wells,  or  in  the 
tricJ^^iT™^""'  ^     low  unirrigated  lands  along  the  river  (B^t)  where 

the  soil  is  moist  or  actnallj  flooded.  The  only 
exception  to  this  distribution  is  that ''  Ponda/'  or  the  thick  sort  of  su^r- 
cane  which  is  eaten  raw,  grows  in  a  few  of  the  B^t  villages  about 
Lndhiina  city  at  the  wells ;  but  the  area  under  tliis  is  verj  small,  and  1 
willy  for  the  present,  leave  it  out  of  account  In  the  B^t  cnltivatioa 
IS  conBned  to  the  Samr&la  tahsil  and  to  a  few  villages  adjoininor  ir. 
In  the  uplands  there  is  very  little  west  of  a  line  drawn  due  north  auJ 
south  through  the  city  of  Ludlii&na. 

2.  The  varieties  of  cane  and  iha  matbgd  of  cultivation  bare  been 
described  with  suiBcietit  detail  in  paraf^aph  112  of  the  Report,  and  I 
need  not  repeat  what  I  have  written  there. 

8.     It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  each  process  of  tbe  cul- 

^   .    .     ...    ..  tivation   of  any   cpope;  ana   I  think   that  all 

Cost  of  cultivatiou.  ,     ,  ..  «.•[.        \^*      *    u    J-  1.     ^  J        4 

oolcutatioas  of  this  sort  are  to  be  aiatruated.     A 
cultivator  distributes  the  labour  of  himself  and  his  cattle  over  the  whole 
of  his  holding  in  which  many  different  crops  are  grown  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say  that  his  labour  on   such  and  such  a  process  of  the  culti- 
vation should  be  valued  at  so  much.     The  only  method  of  arriving^  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  appears  to   me  to  be  this,  to  find  out  by  actual 
experiment  the  average  yield  in  the  form  tliat  the  cultivator  disposes  of 
the  produce  and  the  value  of  this ;  and  to  determine  from  the  prevaiIia<T 
rates  of  rent  paid  how  much  of  this  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation and  how  much  to  the  rent     In  this  district  land  is    most/y 
cultivated  by  proprietors,  and  the  whole  area  under  tenants  is  not  lar^e. 
When  land  is  taken  by  a  tenant  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane,  a  rent 
in  kind  or  share  of  the  produce  is   never  paid,  but  a  cash  rent  is  agreed 
on.     The   same   is  the   case  with  maize   and  cotton  ;    and  the  reason  is 
apparently  that  the  cultivator  prefers  to  take  the  chance  of  reaping  the 
full  benefit  of  his  labour  to  allowing  the  proprietor  to  share  in  the  result 
of  any  extra  exertion   that   he   may  make.     Kind  rent.s  are   suited  to 
unirrigated  lands  where  the  labour  is  only  that  of  ploughing,  reapiii  cr 
and   threshing,   and   where   so   much  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
season.    The  labour  involved  in  cane  cultivation  is  much  heavier  than 
in  that  of  any  other  crop,  for  it  is  continual  and  lasts  for  about  twelve 
months ;  and  there  is  besides   the   labour  and  expense  of  manufacture. 
Bullocks  used   in    cane  cultivation   and  in  the  presses  last  for  a  very 
short  time  comparatively!  and  have  to  be  replaced  after  five  or  six  years. 
These  facts  make  it  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  and  profit  of  cul- 
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tivation>  and  slioald  also  prepare  us  for  a  great  discrepancy  between  the 
value  of  the  outturn  and  the  cash  rents  prevailing;  and  this  we  find 
to  exist.  It  will  be  more  convenient  if  I  first  describe  the  processes  of 
nianufactnre  and  the  various  forms  of  produce,  and  then  endeavour  to 
estimate  the  yield  in  its  various  forms, 

4.  The  processes  of  manufacture  employed  in  the  B^t  and  in  the 
Process  of  pressins  the    l^haia  or  uplands  are  quite  distinct,  and  an  ac- 

cane  and  manufactiiro  in  count  of  the  latter  will  be  given  first,  Wlien 
the  Dhaia.  the  season    for  pressing  approaches  (Novem- 

ber to  March)  the  htlna  or  mill  and  other  appliances  are  put  in  order. 
The  number  of  htlmu  in  a  village  depends  on  tlie  area  under  cane, 
one  being  generally  shared  by  tliree  or  four  proprietors,  and  being  suffi- 
cient to  press  some  six  or  seven  acres  of  eane  in  the  season.  The  btlna 
is  put  up  outside  the  village,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  four  or  five 
feet  high  with  an  opening  at  one  side.  Leading  off  this  enclosure  is 
the  house  where  the  juice  is  boiled.  The  liouse  and  enclosure  are 
allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  every  year,  the  former  having  to  be  re-roo&d 
and  almost  completely  renewed  annually.  The  htlna  too  is  dismant- 
led every  year ;  and  the  machinery  lies  about,  in  the  village  pond  gener- 
ally, where  it  is  immersed*    The  building  of  the  boiling  house  and  the 

setting  up  of  the  helna  are  a  great 
undertaking.  The  annexed  sketch 
shows  the  position  of  the  bdna^ 
boiling  house,  &c.  The  mill  used 
throughout  the  district  is  of  the 
sort  described  in  ^'  PunjabProdncts" 
(p.  805).  The  cane  is  pressed  be- 
tween two  horizontal  rollers  of  wood, 
which  are  made  to  revolve  by  two 
vertical  cogged  wheels,  working  into 
an  upper  horiasontal  one,  which  is 
turned  by    two    pairs  of  bnllocks 

1.  Boiling-honse.  y^^fc^j  ^  |evers  atUohed  to  it    The 

2.  Enclosure  of  the  mill.  <      .        x  i     i.     i  •      i.         xv  /• 

8.    Levers  worked  by  bullocks.  horizonUl  wheel  is  above  thesurtace, 

4.    The  belna  or  mill  pit  in   which  it  while  the  rollers  are  sunk  in  a  pit. 

».    xJf^S^Cmonth  of  it.)  ?•   .«!?y    J>«f»™,  «••    .^i^t^ 

«.   The  pans  f or  boUing.  ▼»"     or  turn  at  the  mill,  the  cane 

7.   The  plate  for  cooling  ("gand**)'  is  cut  and  stripped  in  the  fieU,  and 

the  parts  reserved  for  seed  set  aside.  The  cane  is  then  carted  to  the 
mill  in  the  evening,  and  next  day  it  is  pressed  and  the  juice  extracted. 
Two  men  sit  at  opposite  sides  of  the  rollers  passing  through  the  cane, 
which  is  tied  up  in  bundles  of  40  or  50  canes  each.  The  juice  runs  into 
'^  chattis"  or  jars  of  earthenware  placed  beneath  the  rollers  to  receive 
it.  As  the  jars  are  filled  the  juice  is  taken  into  the  boiling-house,  and 
the  boiling  commences. 

5.  At  one  end  of  the  boiling-house  there  are  two  pans  of  iron, 

T.  1.     .   Au   TM.  •  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  placed  over  a  flue 

BoihngintheDhaia.  ^^^^^    ^^    ^    j^^^^^  f^j  from  tlie  outside  of 

the  building  (see  sketch),  the  fnel  being  the  refuse  atalksj  heads,  &c. 
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The  pan  nearest  the  wall  is  lower  than  the  other,  and  ie  fixed  (called 
*^  pichla'*)  ;  and  into  this  the  juice  is  poared.  The  second  pan  is 
higher  and  movable.  When  the  juice  has  been  boiled  and  evaporated 
in  the  lower  pan  for  half  an  hour,  it  is  lif^d  n  ith  a  ladle  into  the  upper 
pan,  which  is  cooler ;  and  tliere  boils  more  slowly  till  it  is  ready, 
generally  in  about  an  hour.  The  pan  is  then  lifted  oflT,  and  the  jaioe 
stirred  till  it  is  cool,  when  it  is  poured  into  a  flat  dish  of  earthenware, 
0'  gand)",  where  it  lies  to  the  thickness  of  about  one  or  two  inches.  Ife 
is,  when  cool,  scraped  up  with  a  wooden  scraper,  and  is  either  granular, 
in  which  case  it  is  called  "  sbakar/'  or  viscous  (''  gur").  If  '^  gur,''  it  is 
made  up  into  halls  of  about  four  seers  weight  C  oheli.")  *'  Shakar"  is 
put  into  earthenware  jars.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the 
juice  whether  the  produce  takes  the  form  of  ihakar  or  of  gun  and  this 
depends  again  on  the  soil  and  the  ohraracter  of  the  season.  In  tlie 
above  process  no  chemical  appliances  are  used;  but  in  places  lime 
and  water  are  poured  into  the  boiling  juice  to  clean  it,  the  scum  beiii^ 
removed.  This  is  generally  done  where  $hahar  is  prodnoedy  and 
has  the  result,  it  is  said,  of  giving  it  a  light  colour,  which  is  a 
recommendation. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  on  pressing  and  boiling  is 
generally  seven  :  two  to  drive  the  bullocks,  two  to  feed  the  mill,  and 
one  to  band  the  cane  to  the  feeders,  one  in  the  boiling  house,  one  to  feed 
the  furnace  outside.  The  last  is  a  Cliamir  or  menial ;  but  the  otiier 
six  are  all  of  the  cultivating  class.  The  Hindu  Jats  of  the  Dhaia  not 
only  make,  but  sell  at  their  own  price  and  when  they  choose  their  gur 
and  ihakar. 

6.    The  state  of  things  in  the  B^t,  where  the  population  is  all  Ma- 

^   ,      ...«*.      homedan,  is   very  different.    The   process   of 
MaQofactare  in  the  Bet.  el        ai.        •       ^  x  ^     aiT      •   • 

manufacture  there  is  of  two  parts,  the  juice  is 

extracted  and  boiled  at  the  '*  belna"  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  Dhaia ;  but  takes  the  more  liquid  form  of  "  rib.*^  Only  one  pan 
is  placed  on  the  furnace ;  and,  when  two  jars  are  filled  with  juice  they 
are  emptied  into  this  througli  a  straining  cloth,  and  the  juice  boiled. 
Water  boiled  with '^  sakhlaie"  bark  is  added  for  the  purposes  of  puri- 
fying the  juice,  and  the  scum  is  removed  as  it  rises.  The  boiling  takes 
about  2i  hours.  When  the  boiling  is  completed  the  juice,  now  in  a  semi- 
liquid  state  and  called  ''  r&b,"  is  taken  out  in  a  ladle,  and  put  into  an 
open  vessel  of  earthenware  till  it  cools,  when  it  is  poured  into  high  jars 
('^  matti'0»  the  mouths  of  which  are  then  dosed  with  mud.  These  jars 
hold  about  8^  to  4  maunds  (packa*  weight)  of  rib. 

The  boiler,  called  '*  r&bi,"  is  always  a  man  of  the  shopkeeping  class, 
boiling  being  something  of  an  arL  The  other  men  at  ^ork  are,  as  in  the 
uplands,  cultivators  or  village  menials.  Bnt  the  cultivator  has  really 
nothing  to  do  beyond  extracting  the  juice.  Where  the  cultivator  is 
not  involved  and  can  dispose  of  his  produce  himself,  the  '^  r&bi"  is  his 
servant  and  paid  by  him.  But  he  is  generally  the  servant  of  the  money- 
lender who  has  advanced  money  on  the  crop.  It  will  be  better  if  I  here 
describe  the  relations  between  the  ordinary  cultivator  of  the  B^t  and 
his  money-lender,  as  they  so  materially  affect  the  sugar  industry* 

*  The  piteka  maond  if  the  QoTernmant  •tandard,  aad  the  i«cAa  that  in  me  amoogit 
the  people.    The  lalter  if  about  two-fi(Uu  of  the  former. 
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7.  The   Maliomedan  cultivator  of  the  B^t  is  naturally  much  more 
Relation  between  money-     thriftless   than  the  Hindu  Jat  of  the   uplands. 

lender  and  coltiYfttor  in  the  Besides  this  the  area  under  cane  is  generally 
^^^*  in  much  greater  proportion   to  the  cultivation 

(12  per  cent,  in  Samr&la  B^t),  and  he  cannot  subsist  on  his  other  produce 
and  pay  the  Oovemment  demand  while  the  crop  is  maturing,  so  he  has  to 
borrow  money ;  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  much  as  be 
pleases  on  the  security  of  his  cane  crop.  He  is  charged  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  the  advance,  and  in  payment  of  it  his  ^*  r&b''  is  taken  at  a 
valuation  according  to  its  quality,  the  price  being  fixed  year  by  year. 
The  cultivator  is  thus  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  money-lender.  The 
latter  depends  for  this  gain  not  so  much  on  the  interest  as  on  the  profit 
that  he  derives  from  the  manufacture  of  rdb  into  sugar ;  and  when  the 
cultivator  is  completely  involved  and  owes  more  than  he  can  ever  pay, 
the  money-lender  seldom  proceeds  to  extremities,  provided  that  enough  of 
cane  is  grown. 

8.  The  second  part  of  the  process  of  manufacture  is  completely   in 

the  hands  of  the  shopkeeper  class,  the  bead- 
^S^^nd  pn)ce68  of  manu-     quarters  of  it  being  in  the  town  of  Machiwara, 

which  lies  just  over  the  Samr&la  B^L  The 
r&b  is  taken  off  in  the  jars  to  the  shop  of  the  purchaser,  in  the  back 
room  of  which,  in  one  of  the  comers,  a  space  four  or  five  feet  square  is 
walled  off  to  the  height  of  about  four  or  five  feet.  This  is  called  a 
'^  kdhnchV*  At  the  bottom  of  this,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  a 
rough  strainer  is  made  of  sticks  fixed  in  the  walls  and  running  across 
at  intervals,  on  the  top  of  which  are  placed  reeds  and  on  the  top  of  these 
a  coarse  cloth.  The  sides  of  the  kMnehi  are  lined  with  *^  chitai,''  or 
matting  made  of  river  grass.  When  twenty  or  thirty  jars  have  been 
collected  the  rib  is  poured  into  the  k/tdnehi  and  left  for  twenty  or 
thirty  days,  during  which  the  ^^  iirah*'  or  more  liquid  part  drains  off 
into  a  receptacle.  The  rdb  is  then  covered  with  a  weed  that  grows 
in  the  water,  (called  ''j&la")  put  on  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
(see  name  at  p.  308  of '^  Punjab  Products").  This  is  changed  every 
three  or  four  days  for  about  a  fortnight.  The  effect  of  this  covering  and 
the  straining  is  to  clarify  the  mass ;  and,  as  the  upper  part  assumes  a 
light  yellowish  colour,  it  is  taken  off,  and  the  remainder  covered  up  again. 
The  produce  thus  taken  out  is  put  in  the  sun  and  trampled.  It  is  then 
called  '^  khand."  Another  and  superior  form  of  produce  is  '^  bura," 
which  is  thus  made.  The  s{rah  is  strained  off  as  for  *'  khand,"  and  the 
^'  khand"  is  mixed  with  one-fourth  part  water,  and  boiled  for  evaporation 
in  a  pan  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  taken  off  and  stirred  till  cool,  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  **  bura.*'  The  tirah  or  "  let''  (molasses)  is  boiled  and 
kept  in  jars  till  the  rains,  when  it  is  treated  like  rdb,  being  put  into  a 
klidnehi :  or  if  it  is  not  good  enough  for  this,  it  is  used  in  its  liquid 
form  for  sweetmeats,  Ac. 

9.  An  idea  of  the  relative  values  of  the  various  forms  of  produce 

may  be  derived  from  the  prices  per  maund 
fcSSl^^P^JoSuc*?'  ''^''    (P-'^*")  PrevailiDg  last  year :- 


•  •  • 
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Sinili  ...  ...     Rb.  2-4 

R4b  ...  ...       ,y    2-8    (Raw  sugar  in  a  liquid  state*) 

Our  ...  •••       f9    4-0     {Raw  sagar.) 

Shaknr        •••  ...       >,    5-0  (Ditto.) 

Khand         •••  ...       f^  10«0     (Refioed  BUjrar.) 

Bora  ...  ...       ,,  12-0  or  18*0  (Ditto.) 

The  price  of  rdb  is  iliat  allowed  to  the  caltivators  by  the  mouejr- 
lenders ;  those  of  gur  and  shakar  are  full  prices^  as  tlie  Jats  of  the 
Dhaia  sell  at  full  prices :  the  prices  of  khand  and  bura  are  those 
prersiling  in  the  baanrs  of  Ludhiana  and  Machiwira  at  the  time  of 
the  trade  (March— May.)  The  prices  of  all  forms  of  prodaoe  "vary 
a  ^reat  deal  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  demand^  a  poor 
outturn  here  or  elsewhere  generally  rai^in^  them. 

Most   of  the  rdb  of  the    Bet  finds  its  way  to    Machiwara,    the 

roanafactnre  into   khand  and   bura   beincr    ia 

M^hiwi^  ""'  ^'^''''''  *'*®  •"*"^*    ^f  resident     Khattris  and  othere. 

The  following  facts  as  to  the  total  outturn  per 
annum  of  khand  and  the  variation  of  prices  during  the  last  ten  years 
may  be  interesting.  The  total  number  of  ^'  khauchis''  in  the  town  is 
about  seventy,  and  the  outturn  of  khand  for  each  khdnehi  is  on 
an  average  ISO  mauuds  packa.  This  would  give  the  whole  trade  at 
9^00  maunds  per  annum^  worth  about  Rs.  90^000.  The  prices  per 
mannd  j?acka  have  been: — 

1872  ...    Rs. 

187o  ••■      yi 

1874  ...      „ 

lo70  ...  yy 

1876  ••#  jy 

1877  ...      „ 

There  are  also  khdnchU  at  Bahlolpnr^  and  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
villages  in  the  B^t  or  just  over  it  This  estimate  does  not  take  into 
account  the  vield  of  ^^  sirah/^  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  export. 
From  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  iirah  that  eomes  out  of  each 
'^kh&nchi/'I  think  that  the  total  value  of  the  export  from  Machiwara 
would  be  Rs.  60,000,  making  the  whole  trade  worth  about  one  and  a  half 
lakhs  per  annum.  Octroi  is  charged  on  rab  brought  into  Machiwara  at 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  1  per  cent ;  and  the  income  under  this  head  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been,  I  am  informed,  Rs.  1,182, 683,  1,387,  which 
would  make  the  average  value  of  the  "rab''  about  one  laJch,  manu- 
factured and  sold  as  above  for  about  one  and  a  half  lakhs,  for  the 
khdnchii  in  other  places  we  may  add  about  one  lakh  as  the  value 
of  the  produce. 

11.    The  '' khand"  and  ^' bura'' produced  in  M&chiw&ra  and  the 

Bet  villages,    as  well   as    the     ''gur''  and 
^  Trade  in  the  vanoDS  pro-     «  g^j^^ar  "  of  the  Dhaia,  are  bought  up  for  the 

most  part  by  traders  who  oome  in  search  of  it 

The  ffur  or  ihakar  generally  finds  its  way  into   the  '^  Jangal" 

or    country    lying    to    the   south-west    of  this    district   (Protected 

States  and   Ferozepur  district) ;  and  some  of  the  khand  goes  in  tbis 

direction^  too,  in  return  for  the  common  grains  brought  up  by  the 


10-0 

1878 

»-8 

1879 

8-0 

1880 

8-8 

1881 

8-8 

1888 

13-0 

Rs.  15-8 

„  12-0 

„  18-0 

„  10-0 

„  9-0 
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trading  Jats  in  their  carts.  A  good  deal  of  the  latter  also  goes  by 
Rail  towards  Lahore  and  beyond  it,  as  it  is  not  produced  mach  higher 
up,  and  is  in  ji^reat  demand  with  the  makers  of  sweetmeats  in  large 
towns.    The  rustic  population  prefer  the  raw  forms. 

12.    Experiments  made  to  determine  the  onttarn   are  not  very 

reliable,  because  they  cannot  conveniently  cover 

-.J?^"!S!?I^Jll^l'5!  "^^  ft  larore  enough  area.  One  or  two  made  by  me 
cost  of  cmuTatioii)  «c.,  oco.      .       ."  i   ''j      •    j«     *    i        •  u    i»  ±f'  * 

m  the  uplands   indicated  a  yield  of  over  thirty 

mannds  of  ^  gur ''  an  acre,  and   the  estimates  given  by  agriculturists 

point  to  the  same  result,   some   giving  a  much  higher  one.    They  say 

that  the  yield  of  a  poor  crop   is  ten  iactia  (four  pacha)  maunds    for 

a  kacha  or  local  bigah,  and  that  a  fairly  good   yield  is  20  maunds, 

white  as  much  as   25  or  30   maunds  are  obtained  iu  a  good  year.    The 

result  of  these  estimates  is,  in  our  weight — 


Kftdia  mauiidt  p«r  kaeha  bigah. 

P«eka  iMimdi  per  mm  (approziiiMtolj.) 

10 

20 

20 

40 

25 

50 

80 

60 

Tlie  price  of  gnr  averages  between  Rs.  3  to  4  a  pacta  mannd, 
which  wonld  give  the  average  gross  produce  at  about  Rs.  100  an 
acre.  Beginning  from  tlie  other  end,  we  find  that  the  rent  paid  for 
hind  in  the  DImia  (irrigated)  land  intended  for  sugarcane  varies  from 
Rs.  12  to  18  and  even  20  an  acre.    The  average  is  about  Rs.  15. 

In  tlie  B^t  the  crop  is  poorer,  and  I  would  not  estimate  the  value  of 
the  outturn  at  more  than  Rs.  60  or  70  an  acre.  Cash  rents  for  the 
sugarcane  land  do  not  run  so  high,  averaging  about  Rs.  10.  The  average 
outturn  ofr&b  is  about  30  maunds  (packa)  an  acre.  As  before  pointed  out, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  actual  cost  of  cultivation  of  the  cane  crop  is, 
because  each  cultivator  grows  a  variety  of  crops  in  his  holding.  The  cane 
crop  is  always  turned  into  cash^  paying  the  revenue  and  providing  ready- 
money  for  marriage  and  other  expenses :  while  the  maize  and  the  rabi  crops 
are  mostly  eaten.  Thus  the  whole  agriculture  of  the  holding  hangs 
together^  and  we  cannot  separate  any  crop  and  say  that  its  cost  of  cul- 
tivation is  so  much.  Gash  rents  are  not  a  safe  gnide  for  the  reasons 
given  before,  and  because  they  have  to  be  paid  in  advance,  while  the  cul- 
tivator has  to  wait  at  least  eighteen  months  for  his  return.  I  should  say 
that  the  cost  of  the  cultivation  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  about  3-4 
of  the  whole  outturn,  that  is  if  it  were  done  on  the  present  method 
by  a  large  proprietor  employing  hired  labour.  The  profit  to  him  would 
l>e  per  acre  about  Rs.  25  in  the  uplands,  and  Rs.  16  or  18  in  the  lowlands, 
if  he  sold  the  produce  in  the  form  of  rab. 


[    exiv    ] 

13.  At  to  the  profit  in  the  muafaotare  of ''  khand"  to.,  it  is  esti* 
_^^     ^        ^         ^    mated  that  on  an  average  three  mannds  of  rdb 

khS^c!  "*        Ro  to  one  maund  of  khmd,  and  there  is  the 

'^sirah*'  besides.   This  woald  make  the  manafac- 
tnrer's  profit  upwards  of  80  per  oent  on  his  outlay  (see  relation  of  prices  in 
paraj^aph  9.)  The  labonr  involved  i%  very  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
profit  is  mnch  ^eater,  because  interest  is  charged  on  the  advances  aad 
the  prices  are  fixed  by  the  money-lender.     One  need  only  point  to   the 
wealth  in  the  town  of  Hachiw&ra  as  a  proof  of  this.     There  is  not  maoh 
cx)mpetition  in  the  trade,  which  is  in  the  hands  principally  of  a  few  Khattrisj 
Banias  and  Suds»  the  first  of  these  being  the  majority.    The  cnltivatoni 
would  not  take  the  trouble  of  looking  to  their  own  interests  and  securing 
better  terms  even  if  they  were  free  to  do  so ;  and  most  of  them  are  mnoh 
too  deeply  involved.     I  do  not  think  that  much  less  than  50  per  oent. 
on  his  outlay  returns  to  the  money-lender  and  manufacturer  annnalljr. 
The  transactions  are  on  such  a  small  scale  that  my  calculations  as  to 
outturn  and  profit  are,  I  fear,  little  better  than  guesses :  but  the  (Sscts 
remain  that,  notwithstanding  the  relatively  much  greater  rise  in  the  price 
of  grain  and  heavier  labour  and  other  disadvantages  involved  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cane    and    the  manufacture  of  gur   and    rdb^    the  area 
nnder  cane  has  been  verv  considerably  extended,  and  there  is  no  tenden- 
cy to  give  up  growing  it.    This  points  to  the  crop  as  a  very  profitable 
onCi  and  as  to  the  profits  of  manufacture  from  rdb  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

14.  I  can  at  present  see  no  prospect  of  such  a  development  of  the 

industry   as   would  lead  to  the  separation  of 
Prospecta   of   improre-    the  cultivation  from  the  processes  ot  manufac* 

"idue  df  tSVhole'^  *°^    tureof^ur  and  rdb.     No  improvement  has  np 
e  w  o  e.  ^  ^1^  present  been  attempted  in  the  mill  or  in 

the  process  of  boiling.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  changes  will  occur  with- 
in a  short  period  in  respect  of  these,  if  endeavours  are  made  to  intro- 
duce new  mills  or  model  boilers.  The  process  of  making  khand  from 
rdb  is  obviously  very  rude.  The  annual  value  of  the  outturn  of  the 
crop  may  be  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  lakhs  of  rupees  (in  refined 
sugar,  or  less  than  two  in  rdb)  in  the  lowlands  and  nine  and  a 
half  in  the  uplands,  total  twelve  lakhs  or  nearly  twice  the 
revenue  of  the  portion  of  the  district  in  which  cane  is  grown) ; 
and  there  are  sugarcane  growing  districts  on  three  sides  of  this.  I  am 
scarcely  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
capital  on  a  large  scale  into  the  industry  ;  but  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
mnch  to  improve  it  without  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  in  which  it  now  is. 

15.  There  is  good  deal  of  anzietv  at  Hdchiw&ra  lest  the  opening 

_, .    .♦u    4   J  of  new  lines  of  rail  way  (particularly  the  Rewiri- 

Prospecta  of  the  trade.       jerozepur  line)  should  bring  in  a  trade  from 

lower  down,  and  cut  out  that  from  this  district.  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  extension  of  irrigation  from  the  Sirhind  Canal  may  very  materially 
affect  the  trade  in  gur  from  the  uplands  of  this  district  to  the  soutb- 
west,  as  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  cane  should  not  grow  in  the 
*'  Jangal."  The  country  through  which  the  Abohar  andBhatinda  branches 
of  the  canal  will  rnn  at  present  draws  a  great  part  of  its  supply 
from  the  Ludhiana  district,  but  time  only  can  show  whether  m 
apprehensions  are  well  grounded. 


APPENDIX    XIV. 


GfofMiy,  illuHrmtiwB  MfM^  proverbs^  ^e. 

The  following  glossary  lifts  no  pretensions  to  be  exhftastiFe.  The  nMnes  of 
the  crops,  agricultarftl  operations,  Ac,  &c.,  do  not  differ  ordinarily  from  those 
in  use  throughout  the  Panjab,  and  may  Be  found  in  any  dictionary  ;  and  the 
words  given  here  are  some  of  the  more  common,  ones  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
District,  and  are  meant  merely  to  be  iUuatratiro, 

BvauiH. 


VstVACULAB. 

•il.  MlH>-ad 

••• 

tkioM 

•«• 

An 

••• 

ithan 

•••• 

•wagoa 

••• 

bMlll 

••• 

badna 

••• 

biigiil 

••• 

baffhal 

■••• 

MUila 

••« 

Wi* 

••■ 

UL 

••• 

banoU 

*•• 

b^ 

••■ 

bch 

••• 

berrm 

«•• 

bhoD,  bliaiD 

••• 

bobo,  bobi 

••• 

bohml 

••• 

buja 

••• 

bulihr 

••• 

biililm 

••«• 

burkna 

••• 

cfaakota 

••• 

ehakiwA 

••• 

ehar&iid 

••■ 

ehvaa 

M* 

ehbi« 

•  •• 

chhalH 

•  •• 

ehhida 

•  •• 

ehobar 

••• 

cliogara 

•  •• 

ehiin 

«•• 

d4b 

•  •• 

dabra 

•  M 

d^aladhi 

••• 

dafftv 

•  •• 

daul 

•  •• 

dahMur 

•»• 

dhaka 

•  •• 

••• 


on  one 

Mtll. 


•tttbble. 

to  out  (dmp) ;  a]«o  to  b«at. 

Mb  (*•  ekbagal'^^on  one  ilda.) 

enHoMire. 

rtry  iiiuob. 

I»rthiity  imaiM. 

wind. 

a  debtor. 

dtaimook «  f-t  '*  das  ko  bit"^  fan  koo  dklm^ 

liola, 

barlojr  or  whofti  town  with  -gnun. 


••• 


•*• 


mother. 

a  hrap  of  gnSn  after  tbraeliinf . 

a  joung  bd^. 


JM«.— It  hie  been  foaad  iBponible  la  priitiBg  to  4Mlag«Mh  the 


... )  a  Tilhige  inenTal,  who«e  butitieM  it  te  to  call  the. 
«•• }     TilUgeia  together  for  any  purpoie. 

M.    jamp. 

1  •  •  • 

*** )  •  tttS  taih. 

f  rMuif  ground, 
bnobet  oi  •  wril. 
the^  Mli0e  from  tlie  fumaoa  of  the  lugar  boilings 

4lO«40. 

maiaa. 
Ihin. 

BtOUt. 

four  pain  of  bullocke  at  a  well  with  two  booketa. 
aoorner. 

a  pieee  of  eommon  land  ouUiratod  without  par* 

niiMon. 
a  higli  plaea. 
anceatral  property, 
a  clear  road, 
field  boundary. 

a  imm  who  belong!  to  two  Tillagt •, 
fay  Tiolenee. 

U  bj  diaeritMl 


••* 


••• 


••« 


.«. 


.«• 


«•• 


... 


... 


••• 


••• 
... 


(    cxvi    ) 


dl&[ 

••• 

•  •« 

dlinm 

t** 

•  •• 

dliaii 

••• 

•  •• 

dhnts 

•■• 

•  I* 

dbutft 

••# 

•  •• 

gM^ 

••• 

••• 

g\v'i 

••• 

•  •• 

goliar 

••• 

•  •• 

li^k 

••• 

•  •• 

]>^li 

••• 

••• 

kfm  kbfm 

••• 

It* 

ikh 

••t 

•  M 

j(|a 

••« 

•  •• 

johar 

••• 

•  •« 

jota 

■•■ 

•«• 

kakh 

••• 

•  •« 

k«lin  lift 

••• 

•  •• 

knlea 

■•• 

■  •• 

kind 

••• 

••• 

k«n«uii 

••• 

•  •• 

Ut 

••• 

•  •• 

kl.^l 

••• 

•  •• 

kbiilna 

••• 

•  •• 

kbimbi 

••• 

•  •« 

khata 

■•• 

•  •• 

kbaUna 

••• 

•  •• 

kbera 

••• 

•  •« 

kiin 

••• 

•  •• 

1^ 

••• 

•  •• 

labar 

••  • 

•  •• 

Uhna 

••• 

•  •• 

Up 

••• 

•  •• 

Uwera 

••« 

•  •• 

Uban 

•  !• 

•  •• 

malkfna 

•  t  • 

•  •• 

mallo  malli 

•  •• 

•  «• 

mandvirm 

«  •  • 

•  •« 

maranga 

•  !• 

•  •• 

wiru 

•  •• 

#•• 

matili 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

■ler 

•  •• 

•  •• 

minU 

•  •• 

•  •• 

minti 

•  •1 

•  •• 

modhi 

■  •• 

•  •• 

niU 

•  •• 

•  •• 

n&ki 

•  •• 

•  •• 

neiQ 

••• 

•  •• 

sfra 

•  •• 

•  •• 

pab& 

•  •• 

•  •• 

P*|'.* 

•  t* 

•  •• 

piU 

%»» 

•  •• 

pindu 

•  •• 

■  t« 

p4o 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

pardkon 

•  •• 

«•• 

palbknn 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

patbwira  * 

•  •• 

...J 

patrt 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

pawadb 

*•• 

•  «• 

gOTammant  raTenua. 

▼arj  hot  waathar  in  iha  ratiia, 

rioa. 

ahull 

ihiok  cloth  of  any  tort. 

in  the  middla. 
proelaiming  aloud, 
a  road. 

€17,  call, 
lavanaa. 
profit  and  loia. 

•ngaroana. 

a  nama  appliadhj  a  woman  to  har  aiitar'a  huaband 

▼iliaga  tank. 

tanant. 

graaa. 

clever. 

quarrel. 

gram,  itraw. 

a  lata  orop  of  barlay. 

for  what  raaion  P 

water  eouraa. 

fiunilj. 

tha  man  who  driraa  tha  huUooki  down  tha  mo  of 

the  well, 
a  imall  dif  ition  of  a  field, 
a  bolding  of  land, 
tha  Tillage  homaetead. 
a  small  diriaion  of  a  fiald.  ] 

near, 

anger. 

a  oultiTator'a  holding. 

tha  full  of  ona  hand  opan. 

lean. 

cart  ruoki. 

rant. 

violantly. 
drought, 
form, 
irrigatad. 
a  pillar  of  mud. 
property, 
measurer, 
maasuramant. 

tha  man  who  eatohas  tha  wall  buckat  whan  it  oomaa 
up. 

tha  opening  through  whioli  tha  watar  goas  iato  tha 

field, 
the  man  ttlio  lata  tha  watar  into  tha  field, 
oatb.  ^ 

straw. 

a  Tillage  road. 

a  small  road  to'a  wall. 

cowherd. 

wbita  clay,  Tary  hard.  '        \ 

a  public  drinking  plaoa.  ^, 

strength. 

anrloaura  where  aowdung  rakai  ara  mada  up. 

Tillage  boundary, 
aast. 


■  !• 


•  •• 


••• 


•  •• 


•  «• 


•  !• 


•  »• 


•  >« 


•«• 


•  »• 


•  •• 


•  %• 


•  •• 


(    cxvii'  ) 

a  miin  who  att^ndf  to  O10  pfo  (wo  atert). 
for  genentiont  ("  puBht  dar  put Ut") 

oconpation,  traHa. 
trouble,  aztramifj. 

brootm 

manure. 

a  wa»te  piece  of  coantry^ 

lomething  g!ren  over  end  above  a  pnreliMe. 

relief,  reoorerj  (from  tickneia,  &e.) 

morning. 

relationship. 

farourable  season  (*'  sammen  Ug  gin"  s  there  hai  beea 

rnin  mid  the  harvest  is  good.) 
respectable. 

an  instrument  of  anj  sort, 
evening, 
fallow. 

to  be  oomph»ted. 
a  heap  of  nalf>threehed  grain, 
irrigated, 
a  furrow. 

an  innocent  fallow, 
agreement. 

jewelry. 

waste  land. 

a  long  narrow  field- 

reooUection. 

a  subdivision  of  the  Tillagek 

sandj  soil. 

▼illflge  pond. 

baltinre  of  revenne  due  on  land . 

choice  ("teri  uohal,"  jou  may  take  your  ehoio^.) 

a  foolish  fellow. 

the  full  of  twohandi  together. 

cultivated  land. 

the  stake  on  which  the  wheel  of  the  well  is  top* 
ported. 

hedge. 

hedged  enclosure. 

fns  of  agriddtutrfil  and  other  tayingt^  proverbs^  ^e, 

1.  ''  Barsia  Diw&li ;  jU    phnsi,  jia  hili." 

*^  With  rain  at  the  Diw&li/a  bad  and  a  good  husbandman  are  (the  same." 

2.  <'  Kata  laga,  kil  sifite." 

'*  When  the  month  of  E&tak     begins   (15th   October),  it  may  be  known 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  scarcity  or  not." 

3.  **  Assn  kar  gia  ghassu  :  K&tak  dhtmde  mahengla  ;  bhule  phire  gn4r.' 

"  If  Assoj  (I5th  September— 15th  October)  passes  empty  (without  rain) 
the  man  that  looks  for  cloads  (rain)  in  E&tak  is  a  fooL" 

4.  '^  Kateon  S&wan  kare,  je  bh&we  kart&r." 

*'  If  Goi  wills  He  can  make  K4tak  like  S&wan/*  t .  e.,  He  can   giro  as 
good  rain  in  K4tak  (October)  as  in  S&wan  (August). 

5.  **  Je  sir  bhije  Kakra,  Singi  bhije  pith  : 

Dak  kahe,  *  sun  Bhadle,  samm&n  lage  sir  bliuj.*  *' 


pawih 
pursir 

qita 
qail 

rarkfaa 
reh 
rob^ 
runga 

■ah&ra 
•ijhra 
sakirf 
sammin 

siu 

■and 

■anj 

•inwin 

■arjina 

e^nd 

senjn 

■iir 

•idhra 

•otha 

tag^a 

tai»par 

tirk 

thau 

tliiila 

tibi 

t<$bah 

tut 

uchal 

nt 

unjal 

Yahndar 
vidh 

wAr 
wirah 


i»« 


••• 


••• 


t«* 


1' 


cxTin    ) 

«<  IF  the  liead  of  Rah^  (bdl  ^  of  H4r)  is  wet,  and  tlie  \mck  of  ATn^' 
X%  date  at  the  ead  of  Bh4doii)  Dak  says  to  Bkadle :  '*  The  hardest  will  be 
as  high  as  the  head.'*  Dak  was  a  famous  Brahmin  seer,  and  Bhadle  his 
wife  ;  and  the  saying  means  that,  if  rain  falls  from  the  end  of  Hdr  to  the 
end  of  Bhddon  (July — September),  there  will  be  a  splendid  barrest. 

Two  other  lines  say, 

•<  Je  na  bhije  Kakra  ;  Singa  kh&li  j&i : 

Dak  kahe  sun  Bhadle,  paliin  bhar  bik  jii.** 

*'  If  there  is  no  rain  at  Kakfa  and  Singa  also  passes  without  it,  T>ak 
Bays  to  Bhadle,  grain  will  sell  by  Ineasiire  of  a  fali^  (a  rery  small  dish),  a.  e. 
grain  will  be  very  dear« 

(T.    '^  D&ta  kAl  parakhiy^  ;  dhinmeu  Phigan  mahin  ; 

N&ri  t^n  parakhiy^,  j4n  dhan  pale  nin." 

''  Famine  time  is  the  test  of  charitable  man  :  the  month  of  Phifm$  of  m 
good  milk  cow  ;  a  wife  is  tested  by  poverty  (when  the  pocket  is  empty)/* 

7*    ^  Ph&gan  na  si  j&ndi  ;  jad  bhar  bhar  knn&la  chh4ndi.'' 

A  man  says  to  his  wife :  ^*  Do  you  not  think  o(  the  month  of  Pid^an 
when  yon  fill  the  kneadinsr  dish  so  fall,*'  »•  e ,  Pkdgan  being  the  critical 
month,  when  the  old  grain  has  been  used  up,  and  the  new  not  in,  it  sheoldl 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  the  store  of  meal. 

8.  "  M&  nilon  dhi  siini :  ride  pake  piwe  p&ni.*^ 

"  The  daughter  is  cleverer  than  her  mother"  (spoken  sarcasticalljr)  ; 
she  pours  water  in  the  food  just  as  it  is  cooked"  (and  spoils  it). 

9.  '*  Asso  dekh  mithiian  ;  bhar  Bh&don  kap&s  : 

Chet  dekh  ke  kauak  nun  ;  bhech  bh&we  kh^ 

**  In  Assoj  look  to  the  cane  ;  throughout  Bhidon  to  the  cotton  ;  in  Chet 
look  to  the  wheat  (when  these  seasons  have  passed  without  injury  to  the 
crops)  you  may  sell  or  eat  (what  you  have  in  store  without  anxiety)." 

10.  "  BiAh  Bhogcdi  r  arr^t  Jogedi.'' 

*'  A  marriage  in  the  house  of  Bhoga  and  the  din  (usually  attending  one)  in 
that  of  Joga,"  t.  e.,  one  man  has  cause  for  rejoicing  and  another  does  it  for  him. 

11.  '<  Mi  moi  kaphan  koloo ;  dhi  da  nion  bukchi." 

<'  The  mother  died  without  a  coffin,  and  the  daughter  is  called  a  bagful,*' 
said  of  a  person  who  has  risen  from  nothing. 

12.  <<  Je  na  bhiji  Kakra  ;  k&s  khasiuna  lakra.** 

*'  If    Kakra  is  not  wet  (see  No.  5),  what  is  the  use  of  yoking  the  plough  T 

1 3.  '•  Kohiliin  diAn  bihiia  :  kaddhiin  diin  dcShiin  : 

Eapilian  diAn  chirian  ;  tine  niphal  giin.** 

''  The  ploughman,  milker  and  grazer  who  do  not  know  their  work,  lose 
their     labour.^      //d/is=  ploughman;    ifoM^milker    and ptf/ts=  cowherd  :  the 

prefix  ka  or  ko  means  ignorant. 

14.  "  Dakhan  bage  san  badle  ;  land  milai  kh4  ; 

0  barse  ;  o  udale  ;  MxUx  koi  ni  ji.'* 


(    aih    ) 

"  If  the  floath  wind  l>lolr§  Wftb  clouds  ;  and  a  wfdow  eats  cream  :  tlie  one 
w3I  rain  and  the  dber  go  awi^  (with  some  one)  ;  both  of  these  thingd  will 
Borelj  happen." 

16.    ^  Saw^r  fi&  da  mahengla  ;  aawfn  ^n]h  panihir  : 
Chike  tor  par&oni;  tih&nnnn  gite  mir.^' 

''  Clonds  in  the  morning  ;  rain  in  the  evening  ;  a  gaest  who  comes  after 
meal  time  :  all  three  be  hanged,"  Okik€  tar  meana  the  time  when  ererything  has 
been  eaten,  except  the  fiagments  (tar)  kept  for  the  children  in  a  basket  (ehike)* 

16.    <'  fiarsa  cut :  na  ghar  na  kh^t.  '\ 

"If  tain  falls  in  (^M  the  grain  will*  neither  oome  home  nor  remain  in 
the    field  :  **    m.^  ndn  in  the  month  of  OkA  does  only    harm. 

17*    ^  More  oharkha  piche  kand :  is  Hdh  j^  bibi  de  l^ng : 

Khii  kanak  te  pahne  pat ;  ki  kare,  Jalan  Jat. " 

'^  If  she  keeps  her  spinning  wheel  before  her  and  the  waU  behind ,  a  woman 
will  go  on  all  right ;  if  fljie  eats  wheaten  bread  and  dresses  in  silk,  what  cao^ 
yon  do/ Jalan  Jat,  (to  keep  her  from  going  wrong).  ** 

This  Jalan  Jat  is  an  original  character  who  appears  in  popular  stories. 
He  was  on  one  occasion  sent  by  his  brother  to  a  Jatsi  or  astrologer's 
house  to  inquire  the  proper  .date  for  the  marriage  of  his  brother's  daughter. 
On  the  road  he  passed  the  house  of  a  baid  or  physician,  and  heard  the  people 
lamenting.  He  inquired  what  was  the  matteir,  and  was  told  that  '\he  DoctorV* 
son  was  dead.  He  was  astonished  and  said  :  '*  Do  doctor's  children  die  ?  ** 
At  the  JatifM  house  also  he  found  lamentation,  and  was  told  that  the  Jafii^i 
son-in-law  had  died.  He  went  away  saying  :  "  Baidin  ghar  pitie,  Jotsian  ghar 
rand  :Chal,  Jalan,  ghar ;  apne  Bihi  de  nasang,**  which  means  that  doctor's  children 
die  and  Jafsis  cannot  fix  so  favourable  times  for  their  daughter's  marriage  ad 
to  prerent  their  being  left  widows ;  therefore  you  may  fix  your  own  ^  sihi,  * 
or  auspicious  date  for  a  marriage. 

18.  "  Jatka  Jat  na  raha  kima ;    bhukha  Jat  kare  salimil ; 
Kajia  Jat  kade  gil ;  Jat  bigAre  murshid  nil ; 

Jadon  Jat  de  ihn  pake :  denda  sake  b^nun  dhake.^ 

These  lines  are  descriptire  of  the  character  of  the  Jat.  **  Jat  will  never 
serve  Jat :  a  hungry  Jat  will  make  obeisance ;  a  full  Jat  will  give  abuse :  a 
Jat  will  fall  out  with  his  murshid  (spiritual  guide)  ;  when  his  harvest  is 
secured  {abu  means  a  half  ripe  condition)  a  Jat  "iiiil  turn  on  his  own  father." 

19.  '<  Bhuka  Karir,  khir  khir  base. 
Bhuka    Rangar  kamar  kase  : 

Bhuka  Jat  p&we  ro :  leni  ek,  na  deni  do. 

"  A  hungry  shop-keeper  will  laugh  loud ;  a  hungry  Bandar  will  pull  hiuH 
self  together  (tighten  his  waist)  :  a  hungry  Jat  begins  to  cry"  (the  rest  is  with« 
out  meaning.^ 

20.  <<  Jat,  dhat,  sans&r  kabfla  gilda ; 

K&on,  Kaldl,  Kamboh  kabfla  p&lda. 

A  Jaif  a  bull  and  an  aligator  will  destroy  (or  ill  use)  eren  their  own 
offspring.    A  crow,  Kaldl  or  Kamiok  cherish  tlwm.^ 
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21.  ''  Panchanda  kahna  sir  mathe :  parnila  ntlie. " 

*^  The  panek.  or  arbitrator's  decision  is  bowed  to ;  but  tbe  pamata  or 
drain  pipe  (about  which  the  dispute  arose)  remains  where  it  was." 

22.  "  Baghi&ra  khi  na  khl,  mnnh  lahu  bhariya. ''  ''  Whether  tbe 
wolf  ate  the  sheep  or  not  it  gets  the  credit  for  doing  so*^  (lii :  its  mouth  is 
full  of  blood). 

23.  ''  Banne  Jat  na  cherije,  hati  te  Kar&r  : 

Beri  maUah  na  cheriye :  bhan  dewe  bathiir.  *' 

**  Do  not  interfere  with  a  Jat  in   his  field,  a  Kar&r  in  his  shop,  a  boatman 
in  his  boat ;  or  you  will  hare  yooir  face  broken  ". 

24.  **  Dihriwila  nil  chale :  tiln  main  dangar  ch4r  liilw&n.  *' 

A  small  boy  says.     ^*  QWe  me  a  man  with  me,  and  I  will  herd  the  cattle.'* 

25.  **  Nan  sau  choha  kh&ke  billi ;  Hajnan  chali." 

''The  cat  goes  on   a  pilgrimage  after  eating  nine  hundred   mice**  said 
of  a  wicked  person  who  thinks  to  sanctify  himself  by  a  journey  to  Mecca. 


The  most  popular  songs  amongst  the  Jats  are  the  tales  of  B(r  andj  Sdm» 
jha,  JUirza  and  Sdhibdn,  Satsi  and  Funun  and  many  others  of  the  same  class 
well  known  throughout  the  Province.  These  stories  have  been  the  subject  of 
poems  by  Wins  Slidh  ("  BAre  ShAh'')  of  Jandiali  SherkhAn,  Ac,  but  there  are 
many  versions  current  amongst  the  people  themselves,  passed  from  month 
to  mouth.  The  following  verses  from  a  current  version  of  Mirta  and  Sakihaii 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  these  popular  forms, 

(SAhib&n  says)  :— 

"  *  Uthin,  Mirza,  sutia  jandon  ghat  wahfr, 

Kathe  nun  jan  nd  denge  SahibAn  de  sake  vir,*  .   - 

Uthia  ug&re  bhanke,  chille  chahria  tir, 

I'ahle  mkte  kaske,  phatia  Jan  Shamir. 

'  Uh  nun  na  marin,  Mirzia,  katha  chungian  shir' 

Maro  na  Mirza  yimun,  phar  lio  mere  bAnh| 

Mainun  purje  purje  udadeo  aise  yAr  de  thin, 

Jitna  gunah  jabiinde  likh-lo  mere  nAon*." 

.  Mirza,  and  his  friends  have  taken  away  SAhibAn  from  her  people,  and  are 
sleeping.  SahibAn's  brother  and  his  friends  came  up.  SAhibAn  says.  *^  Get  up  Mirza 
from  the  jand  tree  and  take  the  road  with  your  friends,  my  brother  will  never  let 
yon  go.'  Mirza  got  up  and  yawned  ;  then  he  strung  his  bow  and  fired,  wounding 
Shamir"  (SAhibAn's  brother).  (SAhibAn  says  to  Mirza) ''  Do  not  kill  him,  Mirza, 
we  drunk  the  same  milk*' :  (to  her  brother)  "  do  not  kill  Mirza,  my  lover  ; 
seize  me  and  tear  me  in  pieces  in  his  place.  Set  down  all  the  sins  in  the 
world  to  my  name." 


Marriage  and  funeral  songs  are  generaly  without  much  in  th6<  way  of 
rhyme  or  meaning,  and  the  former  are  generally  unfit  to  be  reproduced,  the 
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following  is  a  specimen  of  **  ghori*'  or  song  sung  at  the  bride-groom*s  hoose  when 
the  date  of  the  marriage  is  announced  :^- 

''  Aj  din  haria  ;  aj  indi  gar  di  rori, 
Satgor  kiti  Rim  jori ; 
Ajdin  &nda  t&  ji  ;  Satgam  kita  melji 
Mere  Gorind  kita  melji." 

<<  To-day  is  a  lukj  daj,  to-day  gur  has  oome.**  (Our  is  distributed  on 
the  occasion).  The  Gtirvand  God  hare  made  this  union.  To-day  oil  has  been 
brought,  the  Gttru  has  made  the  union  ;  my  GoTind  made  the  union." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  '*  sohig"  or  song  in  the  bride's  house  :— 

** '  Kithe  charh  suta,  bibida  biba,  kahia  teri  nind  : 

S6nindon  kahia  babal  tenun  chinta  pari  ;' 

<  Na,  bibi,  meri  nind  sonind,  na  mainun  chinta  pari.' 

'  H&th  phar  sonti,  b&ba,  ter  kar  dhoti, 

Bibida  yar  bhiUan  ji."  ' 

This  is  addressed  to  the  father  of  a  marriageable  girl,  who  ought  to 
have  married  her  to  some  one.  <'  Where  haye  you  gone  to  sleep,  father  of 
the  girl,  how  can  you  sleep  7  Can  you  sleep  quietly,  are  you  not  anxious."  (He 
replies)  '^  I  am  neither  at  ease  nor  in  anxiety."  ''  Take  a  stick  in  your  hand  and 
gird  your  loins ;  go  and  look  for  a  husband  for  the  girl." 
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